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COMMEITARY 
THE    GOSPELS. 


§  1.  The  Last  Meal  of  Jesus  with  his  Disciples,  Continued, 

Ver.  39. — ^As  Ma  true  disciples,  and  children  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Saviour  bequeaths  the  kiagdom  to  them  as  an  inheritance.  The 
strict  signification  of  StarlQefiai  (whence  StadijKij^  Testament)  must  be 
retained,  and  can  in  no  way  (as  Kuinoel,  Henneberg,  and  othcre 
would  have  it)  be  resolved  into  the  general  signification  "  to  prom- 
ise." It  is  precisely  the  analogy  of  the  tmnsmiseion  of  earthly 
dominion  from  Father  to  Son,  that  leads  to  the  idea  of  an  inher- 
itance which  the  Lord  again  at  his  departure  leaves  to  his  disciples 
as  a  sacred  legacy.     (Comp.  remarks  on  John  xvii,  22.) 

Ver.  30. — The  manner  in  which  the  Idngdom  is  described,  evi- 
dently forbids  the  supposition,  as  was  previously  remarked,  that  the 
apostles  were  completely  involved  in  the  Jewish  notions  of  the 
Messiah,  for  if  such  were  the  case,  the  Saviour  would  not  assuredly 
have  confirmed  them  in  their  errors.  (Comp,  the  observations  upon 
the  saOkiv  Kai  mvstv  in  Matth,  viii.  11,  xxvi.  29 ;  Luke  xiv.  15. 
Upon  the  xadl^Eiv  inl  dpSvaiv,  k.  t.  A.  Matth.  xix.  28  in  the  Commen- 
tary.) The  words  Sv  t^  liamkelp.  fiov  are  wanting  in  very  good  codices. 
Perhaps  to  many  transcribers  they  seemed  superiluous,  after  the  ^^l 
lijg  TpaTrs^ijg  fiov.  The  reading  nafflaijaQej  and  the  usual  one  KaQiaeaOe, 
in  respect  of  authorities  are  about  equal.  But  the  origin  of.  the  for- 
mer is  more  simply  explained  than  that  of  the  latter  ;  for  the  prece- 
ding kadiriTt  Koi  nlv^E  easily  accounts  for  aadimiaee  being  written. 
It  is  not  inconceivable,  that  the  words  which  foUow,  addressed  to 
Peter,  as  related  by  Luke,  were  spoken  immediately  after.  But  aa 
was  observed  in  our  general  survey  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  parallel  passages  in  John  xii,  31-38  render  this 
supposition  improbable.  For  as  John  preserves  the  order  of  sequence 
very  accurately,  whilst  Luke,  in  this  part  of  his  history,  evidently  neg- 
lects it,  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  Lord  would  have  uttered  the  same 
or  entirely  similar  words  twice  in  reference  to  the  same  event ;  we 
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10  Matthew  XXVI.  21-23. 

must,  with  John,  transfer  the  paaeages  in  Luke  zxii.  31-38,  raore 
towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  to  which  their  import  is  perfectly 
suited,  Luke  has  here  merely  delivered  in  an  abridged  form  the 
elements  of  the  discourse  in  which  finally  very  interesting  thoughts 
are  preserved  to  ns. 

In  accordance  with  the  sequence  of  the  individual  events  in  the 
supper  as  above  ascertained,  the  next  incident  of  the  feast  which 
claims  our  attention  is  the  complaint  of  the  Lord  concerning  the 
betrayer,  which  was  foUowed  by  liia  withdrawal  (Matth,  xsvi.  21, 
seq.;  Mark  xiv.  18,  aeq,;  John  xiii.  21,  seq.;  Luke  xxii.  21-23). 
This  connects  itself  most  fitly  and  suitably  with  the  Saviour's  pre- 
vious promise  to  his  faithful  disciples ;  his  joy  on  their  account 
must,  by  contrast,  have  awakened  bis  sorrow  for  the  conduct  of  the 
traitor. 

With  regard  to  the  less  suitable  position  of  the  words  which  be- 
long to  this  event  in  Luke,  the  necessary  explanation  has  been  al- 
ready given.  The  narrative  of  John,  however,  as  vras  elsewhere 
remarked,  comes  under  discussion  here :  for  the  variations  in  the 
accounts  which  become  comprehensible  only  through  John's  narra^ 
tion,  require  a  aiiecial  synoptical  treatment,  I"or  instance  Luke  not 
only  places  the  words  concerning  the  traitor  too  late — since  he  re- 
pr^ents  them  as  having  been  uttered  after  the  supper — but  also 
merely  gives  them  by  allusion.  Matthew  and  Mark,  indeed,  give 
them  more  expressly,  but  their  account  might  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jesus  had  openly  and  aloud  uttered  the  words  fi  ijMidifia^ 
fier'  inoij,  ovTog  fte  rtapadiiasij  he  that  hath  dipped  with  me,  etc.  John 
alone  makes  the  whole  proceeding  plain  by  his  statement.  But  in 
Matth.  xsvi.  25,  one  fact  appears  to  have  been  supplied  which  is 
wanting  in  John ;  our  attention  wiU  now  be  turned  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  fact  may  be  annexed  to  the  history. 

Ver.  21,  22. —During  the  meal  Qia8i6vTi,iv  ovtCiv)  the  Lord  was 
powerfully  affected  with  sorrow  and  depression  of  mind,  at  the  re- 
flection that  one  of  his  disciples  would  betray  him.  (John  xiii,  21, 
irapaxd^  T(fi  Trvev/iaTt.)  Ftom  design,  however,  he  now  expressed 
these  thoughts  openly,  partly  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  the  power 
of  his  sorrowing  love  might  yet  affect  the  heart  of  the  ill-fated  dis- 
ciple— (compare  on  this  the  particulars  at  Luke  xxii.  22) — and  in 
the  event  of  the  contrary  happening,  to  occasion  his  withdrawal,  by 
informing  him  that  his  black  design  was  discovered.  But  even  here 
the  Saviour  exercised  the  highest  forbearance  ;  for  he  did  not  com- 
plain of  Judas's  conduct  to  the  other  disciples,  much  less  -did  be  ex- 
press indignation  against  the  traitor  himself,  or  upbraid  him  for  his 
iniquity,  but  allowed  him  to  depart  under  a  convenient  pretext 
(John  xiii.  27,  seq.) 

Ver.  23. — The  disciples,  dismayed  at  this  disclosure  of  their  maa- 
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Matthew  XXVI.  23.  11 

ter,  and  in  their  innocence  rather  seeking  the  guilt  iq  themselves* 
than  charging  it  on  any  one  else,  though  they  might  have  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  behaviour  of  Judae,  ask  Jesus  (dnopovfievot 
irspirivo^  Xiyeij  John  xiii.  22),  "Is  it  I  ?" 

According  to  the  account  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Lord  ap- 
pears to  have  given  a  thoroughly  explicit  answer  to  this  question, 
since  he  says,  "  He  who  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,  he  it  is,"  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  Judas,  "  Whether  it  was  he  ?" 
Matth.  xxvi.  25,  appears  on  this  supposition  altogether  superfluous  ; 
and,  secondly,  this  open  answer  is  in  contradiction  to  the  forhearing 
manner  in  which  John  represents  the  Saviour  to  have  acted. 

"We  must,  therefore,  without  douht,  complete  the  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  from  that  of  John.  To  the  question  of  John, 
which  Peter  suggested,  Jesus  replied,  in  a  lotO  voice,  "  He  it  is  for 
whom  I  shall  sop  a  morsel."  Even  thus,  a  disei-epancy  still  re- 
mains, hut  reaRy  an  unessential  one.  According  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  Judas  at  that  instant  dipped  in  the  dish  with  Jesus.  Ac- 
cording to  John,  Jesus  dipped  a  morael  and  handed  it  to  Judas. 
But  to  this  unessential  difference  no  importance  whatever  can  he 
attached.  It  is  sufficiently  explained  hy  supposing,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  mentioning  Judas  by  name,  Jesns  gave  John  a  sign  hy 
which  he  might  know  the  betrayer.  At  aU  events,  however,  we 
must  say  that  John  has  certainly  given  the  correct  account  of  the 
occurrence  ;  the  other  two  Evangelists  have  narrated  it  in  a  some- 
what modified  manner.  The  view  defended  by  Henneberg,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  6  iiijidipa^  [isr'  iitoii  in  Matthew  and  Mark  merely  sig- 
nifies, "  One  of  my  household  companions,  who  daily  eats  and  drinks 
with  me,"  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  for  that  applied  to  each  of  the 
disciples,  and  would  therefore  have  been  no  answer  whatever  to  the 
question,  "  Is  it  I  ?" 

EinaUy,  the  dipping  of  the  sop  took  place,  as  related  by  John, 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  feast.  The  head  of 
the  family  took  from  the  passover  cake  a  piece  (Tpoifttov),  dipped  it 
in  the  bitter  liquor  (no^ift)  and  gave  it  to  the  persons  at  table  in 
turn.  Hence  if  we  suppose  that  at  the  question  of  John,  "  who  is 
it  ?"  tho  turn  of  Juda,8  was  just  come,  then  the  selection  of  this  partic- 
ular sign  is  simply  explained  from  the  occasion.  (T^^ffXiov  or  rpvpUov, 
is  explained  by  Suidas  through  mvdKiov,  patina,  paropsis.  In  the 
LXX.  for  nn?i>,  Exodus  XXV.  29.) 

The  discourse  of  Christ  now  connects  the  destiny  of  the  Son  of 
Man  with  a  higher  necessity,  Luke  xxii.  22 — Kara  to  upiajtevovj  soil. 
inb  Tov  eeov.     Thia  necessity  is  the  will  and  ordination  of  God  which 


*  But  Jobc  and  Poter,  who  wore  most  devdopod  ii 
were  clear  to  themselTes,  that,  In  them,  tbe  posaibility  of  auch  a  deed  could  not  be  sup- 
posed.   They  appear  to  have  asked,  not  "Is  it  I?"  but  merely,  "Wlio  is  it?" 
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are  made  known  m  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  Matthew  and 
Mark  have  "  as  it  is  written  concerning  him"  (saff^f  yeyapaTrrcu 
trspi  avrov).  Compare  upon  the  prophecies  here  meant,  Luke  xxiv. 
26,  27 ;  1  Oor.  xv.  4.  The  i-r^dyeiv  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  like 
nopsveaSai  in  Luke,  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  ^Vr;  in  the  signification, 
"to  die."  (Compare  Genesis  xv.  2.)  But  the  necessity  of  the 
Lord's  will  heing  accomplished  in  its  purely  ohjective  aspect,  does 
not  destroy  the  man's  subjective  free  agency.  Compare  observa- 
tiouH  on  Matth.  xxvi.  54,  There  is  no  predestination  of  evil ;  com- 
pare Commentary,  Part  I.  on  Matth.  x.  1,  xiii.  10,  sec[.,  xxiv.  1, 
Hence,  therefore,  the  curse  of  the  Loi^d  comes  upou  "  him  through 
whom  the  Son  Of  Man  goeth."  The  form  of  execration  :  "  it  were 
good  for  him,"  etc.,  is  an  espi'ession  of  the  deepest  abandonment,  of 
utter  perdition.  It  is  so  strong,  that  it  intimates  the  exclusion  of 
every  hope.  For  the  winning,  no  matter  how  late,  of  eternal  life, 
must  assuredly  render  it  a  blessing  to  be  bom.  The  declaration 
"  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born,"  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  among  all  the  expressions  of  Scripture  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pei-dition.  (Compare  John  xvii. 
12;  Ttof  Tijg  dnulEiac.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Job  iii.  11  ;  Jere- 
miah XV.  10,  XX.  14.  (Upon  the  development  of  evil  in  Judas, 
and  upon  his  condemnation  in  general,  compare  the  particulars  at 
Matth.  sxvii.  9.)  John  further  subjoins  a  remarkable  statement, 
xiii  27,  in  the  parallel  passage  "  after  the  sop  then  Satan  entered 
into  him"  (jiBTa  rd  i/xjfilov  tots  elai^Mev  el^  sicelvov  6  Darava^).  These 
words  refer  back  to  John  xiii  2,  and  at  Luke  sxii.  3,  have  a  real 
parallel.  JFrom  the  comparison  of  these  passages,  we  may  infer  that 
the  expression  entered  is  not  to  be  strained,  for  Luke  speaks  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Devil  into  the  heart  of  Judas,  in  the  same  connex- 
ion in  which  John  first  uses  the  expression,  "  he  put  the  thought 
into  his  heart,"  i.  e.,  exercised  upon  him  a  more  subtle,  less  imme- 
diate influence.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  then  is  clear  and 
intelligible ;  it  expresses  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  debasement. 
But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  observations  of  Lucke  (Part  11,  p.  482), 
where  he  terms  the  expression  a  figurative  one.  With  the  same 
propriety  we  might  designate  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a 
flg;urative  expression,  which  Lucke,  however,  will  not  acknowledge,* 

*  LftckB,  on  this  aubjaot,  in  his  second  edition, -remarfea,  that  "  Ha  does  not  call  the 
agency  of  the  Devil  a  figurative  expression ;  but  the  particular  words  dn^XBsy  d^iscisov 
d  raruwuf."  This  oertainly  is  an  important  distinetion.  I  aelinowledge  tJiat  I  pre^i- 
oualy  nnderatood  Mb  words  aa  Sohleiennaaher  inlerpreta  them;  that,  erety  mention  of 
the  Deyil  and  his  agecey  was  explainable  from  a  tropical  usua  Joqaecdi.  Tel,  even  of 
the  slaiiWsv  sic,  I  Cannot  ooDcade  that  it  is  a  mare  figure,  i  e,,  a  figure  without  a  real 
tmth  corresponding  to  it     , 

Certeinly  wa  must  not  conodye  the  workings  of  the  Devil  materially ;  by  ttia  I  mean, 
that  they  must  uot  be  rednoad  flrom  a  purely  apuituai  inBueneo  to  a  matarial  one  more  or 
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If  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  darknesa  is  certain,  its  agency 
must  also  be  admitted,  and  that  an  altogether  real  though  not  a  ma- 
terial agency.  Perhaps  it  was  to  guard  against  gi-oaa  material 
views  of  the  operations  of  the  world  of  evil,  that  the  aforesaid 
scholar  selected  the  above  expression.  But  such  passages  are  impor- 
tant, especially  in  John,  for  they  shew  that  in  the  gospel  he  teaches 
the  same  doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  which  he  expresses  in  the 
Eevelation,  and  which  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
support. 

According  to  John's  obserration,  the  accomplishment  of  the  dark 
deed  of  Judaa  followed  immediately  upon  his  receiving  the  sop  from 
the  Bedeemer  (jierd  to  tjiMfiiov),  It  is  not  improbahle  that  he  either 
understood  the  q^uestion  put  by  the  Evangelist  to  Chi-ist,  or  suspected 
its  import,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  action  of 
Jesus ;  and  that  this  inflamed  his  malignity.  But  it  must  ever 
remain  worthy  of  consideration,  that  this  presenting  of  the  bread  to 
Judas  proved  to  him  a  ourse,  ae  immediately  after,  in  the  supper 
the  bread  was  to  the  faithful  disciples  the  medium  of  Messing. 

Ver.  25. — la  conclusion,  Matthew  remarks  that  Judas  also  asked 
the  Lord  "  Is  it  I  ?"  and  that  the  Lord  answered  plainly  av  elira^ 
(precisely  similar  in  the  Latin,  "  tu  dixti  ;"  compare  Plant.  Mercat. 
1,  2,  52,}  This  statement  seems  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  John 
xiii,  28,  according  to  which  passage  the  design  of  Judas  remained 
unknown  to  all  the  disciples.  The  simplest  explanation  of  this,  is 
the  supposition  that  Juda^,  agitated  with  shame  and  wrath  at  see- 
ing himself  detected,  probably  stammered  out  also  the  same  q^ues- 
tion  as  the  other  disciples  ;  but  either  they  did  not  observe  it,  or 
else  both  it  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  were  uttered  briefly  and  in  a 
low  voice,  so  as  not  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  disciples. 

John  and  Peter  however  knew  him  to  be  the  traitor,  but  they 
might  not  have  thought  that  the  moment  ibr  executing  his  desi^ 
was  so  near.  According  to  John's  account,  which  on  this  point  is 
very  carefulj  the  Redeemer  himself  called  upon  Judas  to  hasten 
the  prosecution  of  his  purpose  (o  ttoleX^,  noirjaov  Tdxiov).  In  these 
words,  it  is  self-evident,  there  is  no  incitement  to  the  deed,  but 
only  a  summons  to  withdraw  from  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  and 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  that  upon  which  he  had  already 
determined.  The  disciples  might  easily  misunderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  ;  and  John  himself,  who  knew  that  Judas  was 

less  subtil.  "BvA,  os  tlie  operationa  of  the  Devil  are  to  be  deemed  real  generally,  so  also 
is  the  enienng  {dnipx^nSai).  As  tiie  sacred  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  gradually  take 
possession  of  a  maji,  uatil  God  himself  makes  his  abode  in.  the  man,  so  also  the  evil 
powers  of  daikaess,  Aa  God,  although  he  mtiBt  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  personality, 
enters  and  makes  his  abode  in  cnaled  person^ttes ;  so  also  the  Prince  of  Davkneira 
enters  into  the  soula  of  those  who  lay  themadvea  open  to 
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the  traitor,  might  not  have  thought,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
completion  of  the  treason  was  so  near.  Hence  they  formed  differ- 
ent aurmises  eoneeraing  his  withdrawal,  but  by  no  means  probable 
ones ;  for,  as  it  was  abeady  night,  purchases  could  not  be  made, 
nor  even  ahns  distributed  conveniently.  (Upon  yXtMeoKo^oVj  con- 
sult the  remarks  on  John  xii.  6.)  John  concludes  his  account  with 
the  picturesque  words  "  and  it  was  night"  (V  Ss  vvf)^  which  along 
with  the  chronological  reference  to  the  closing  day,  suggest  also  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  season  in  which  darkness  had  power.  (Luke 
xxii,  53.)  Upon  the  retirement  of  the  representative  of  darkness 
from  the  Lord's  presence,  his  love,  like  a  loi^-restrained  stream, 
broke  forth  in  the  words,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,"  etc., 
the  exposition  of  which  we  have  already  given  at  John  xiii.  31, 
et  seq. 

To  the  following  words  in  John  (and  other  passages),  the  ele- 
ments of  a  discourse  which  Luke  alone  gives,  xxii.  81-38,  bear  a 
great  resemblance.  Only  that  the  former  for  the  most  part  omits 
what  .is  personal,  up  to  the  passage  John  xiii.  36-38,  and  gives 
rather  what  is  general ;  whilst  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  narrates 
more  in  detail  what  had  direct  reference  to  Peter  ;  on  this  account, 
both  narratives  may  be  easily  explained  independently  of  each  other. 

This  conversation  of  the  Lord  with  Peter  follows  very  appropri- 
ately upon  the  complaint  concerning  the  betrayer.  The  latter  en- 
tirely succumbed  under  the  temptation,  Peter,  on  the  contrary — 
although  by  his  natural  diposition  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  though  he  fell,  yet,  in  the  radical  and  essential  integrity 
of  his  soul,  he  had  power,  through  faith  and  repentance,  to  rise  once 
more  from  his  fall ;  nay,  that  very  event  was  to  work  for  his  high- 
est good  by  thoroughly  subduing  his  old  nature,  and  thus  preparing 
him  to  become  an  efficient  labourer  in  the  kingdom  of  G-od.  The 
admonition  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  of  his  approaching  fall  must 
also  have  produced  a  beneficent  humiliation  in  the  Apostle's  mind, 
and  restrained  him  from  all  exultation  over  the  unhappy  Judas. 

This  conversation  must  also  have  occurred  before  the  institution 
of  the  supper,  for  according  to  Matth,  xxvi.  30,  the  hymn  with 
which  the  supper  concluded  immediately  preceded  the  departure  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  extended  discourses  recorded  by  John 
chaps,  xiv. — xvii.,  in  which  these  words  cannot  be  included,  had 
been  pronounced  previously. 

But,  above  all,  the  question  still  arises,  how  are  the  words 
(Matth.  xxvi.  30-35  ;  Mark  xiv.  26-31)  to  be  connected  with  the 
preceding  passage  of  Luke  ?  Both  the  Evangelists,  Matfch,  xxvi. 
30,  and  Mark  xiv.  26,  place  the  words  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
supper,  so  that  they  might  have  been  spoken,  perhaps,  on  the  way 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives.     It  is  very  possible  indeed  that  the  Be- 
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deemer  reverted  again  to  the  Bame  circumstaiice,  and  John  xvi.  31, 
32,  seems  to  indicate  something  of  the  kind.  I  must,  however, 
confess,  that  in  consequence  of  the  demonstrahly  close  connexion 
with  the  passage- in  Luke,  it  appcaj'S  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
whole  w£w  delivered  in  one  connected  discourse.  It  will  be  at  least 
convenient  in  our  exposition  to  consider  the  account  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Luke,  for  in  aU  essential  par- 
ticulars they  are  identical. 

The  discourse  of  Jesus,  when  Judas  had  left  the  room,  might 
well  commence  with  the  general  observation  "  all  ye  shall  be  of- 
fended" (n  dvTtg  vfteig  ijKavSaXiaBijoeade)^  Matth.  xxvi.  31,  which 
forms  an  antithesis  with  the  above  "  one  of  you"  etc,  (sic  &l  vp^v 
■napaSuicEt  pe).  (Matfch.  xxvi.  21.)  The  discourse  is  evidently  in-  ■ 
tended  to  damp  eveiy  self-approving  emotion.  (Upon  cuavSaTd^ea- 
Baij  compare  the  Commentary,  Part  I.  on  Matth.  xviii,  6.)  The 
necessity  of  this  phenomenon,  the  Lord  refers  to  a  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Zech,  xiii.  7.  The  passage  is,  in  its  connexion,  like 
the  last  chapters  of  Zechariah  geneially,  very  difficult.  It  contains, 
however,  unmistakeable  references  to  the  Messiah,  as  Christ's  em- 
ployment of  it  in  the  passage  under  discussion  clearly  shews.  The 
accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  accord  exactly  in  the  citation ; 
{Matthew  merely  subjoins  r^f  TTDtftw??).  This  agreement  again  is  a 
hint  which  directs  to  some  sort  of  use  which,  according  to  this  cita- 
tion, Mark  might  have  made  of  Matthew  ;  for  the  LXX.  read : 
Tzo/rd^aTt  TO^c  ■noifih'ag  Koi  sKirndaaTe  rd  ■np6liaTa.  (The  Alexandrine 
MS.  reads  TTdra^ov  and  diaaKo^modrjuovTM.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  a 
correction  after  the  citation  in  the  New  Testament.)  The  Hebrew 
text  has  the  imperative  of  the  singular  ^h.  But  the  hypothesis  which 
has  been  put  forth,  of  a  proverbial  usage  of  the  words,  is  evidently 
forbidden  by  the  yi.ypa'nrai  yifp,  for  it  is  written.  The  thought  im- 
plies, finally,  the  uniting,  connecting,  sustaining  work  of  Christ, 
lie  is  the  living,  power-diffusing  centre  of  his  church,  as  it  were  the 
heart  of  the  body.  If  he  suffer,  all  suffer  with  him.  The  incidental 
intimation  that  the  Lord  would,  after  the  resurrection,  go  into  Gali- 
leo (Matth.  xxvi.  32),  will  be  touched  upon  at  the  passages,  Matth. 
xxviii.  7  ;  Mark  xvi.  7.  Here  the  only  question  is,  "  How  are  we 
to  understand  the  connexion  of  these  words  in  Matthew  and  Mark?" 
They  manifestly  indicate  to  the  dispersed  disciples  a  general  place 
of  rendezvous.  "  There,  in  Galilee,"  Jesus  means  to  say,  "  you  shall 
again  see  me  after  the  dispersion." 

From  the  general  words  of  Christ,  ^'all  ye,"  etc,  {ndvrB^  ifielg 
(TKavSaXLcOyasuOe) ^  the  reply  of  Peter  ("though  all  be  offended  yet 
will  not  I,")  forms  a  natural  transition  to  the  special  address  to  him 
(Luke  xxii.  31).  "It  is  precisely  iAoM,"  answers  Jesus,  "who  art 
destined  to  the  sorest  conflict."    The  expression  "  Satan  hath 
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sought  you  that  lie  may  aiffc  you  as  wheat"  (6  oaravSg  glflr^oaro 
v/iS^  rov  aividaai  w?  rfiv  nirov)  expresses  the  following  idea :  "  There 
are  in  the  course  of  our  moral  development  moments  in  which  man 
is  assailed  by  the  whole  power  of  evil,  with  all  its  temptations.  In 
such  moments,  whatever  is  really  good  in  ti.^  man  survives  the  test ; 
hut  what  is  impure  becomes  also  manifest.  This  discriminating 
agency  is  referred  to  the  Representative  of  evil  (Satan),  for  the  rea- 
son that  sin  in  all  its  forms  is  regarded  as  subject  to  him  ;  the  Divine 
agency  assumes  the  merely  negative  form  of  yielding  to  the  world  of 
sin,  of  holding  hact  the  powers  of  grace,  (Oomp.  the  extended 
representation  in  the  prologue  to  Job,  which  corresponds  entirely 
with  this  idea.)  The  object  of  such  sifting  is,  first,  the  establishing 
and  perfecting  of  goodness  in  its  elements ;  and,  secondly,  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  germs  of  evil,  in  order  that  they  may  be  finally  separated. 
The  reference  of  Satan  to  human  personages,  whether  to  San- 
hedrists,  or  to  Judas  himself,  who  might  have  sought  to  lead  the 
other  disciples  ^tray,  is  to  be  rejected  here,  as  also  in  the  account 
of  the  Lord's  temptation,  as  without  either  historical  or  exegetical 
support.  Compare  Matth.  xvi.  23.  {Sividoai,  occurs  only  here.  It 
comes  from  aiviov,  Vannus,  a  winnowing-machine.  Compare  Matth. 
iii.  12,  In  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  Treipd^siVj  but  denotes  the 
strongest  forms  of  temptation.) 

Yer.  32. — In  this  sifting,  Judas  proved  like  chaff,  Peter  was 
made  to  fall,  but  in  faith  he  raised  himself  again.  Of  this  the  Lord 
admonished  him  pvophetically,  and  refers  the  victory  of  his  faith  to 
his  own  prayer  in  his  behalf.  This  remarkable  reflection  leads  to 
the  subject  of  intercession.  For  we  cannot  here  prevent  the  q^ues- 
tion  ai-ising,  did  the  Saviour  pray  for  Judas  also  ?  On  this  the 
Sciipture  gives  no  decided  statements.  But  from  the  idea  of 
intercession  the  question  may  be  answered  in  the  following  man- 
Intercession,  even  that  of  the  Saviour  himself,  must  be  regarded 
as  not  intended  to  destroy  the  free  agency  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
made.  It  is  well  calculated  therefore  to  sustain  the  resolution  of  a 
mind  determined  toward  goodness,  hut  it  cannot  constrain  to  good, 
the  resisting  disposition  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  a  rational  hypo- 
thesis that  whilst  Judas  yet  hesitated  within  himself  whether  or  not 
he  should  yield  himself  up  to  the  black  purposes  of  his  heart,  so 
long  may  the  Lord  have  followed  him  with  prayer  that  the  victory 
might  incline  to  the  better  side.  But,  after  he  had  wholly  resigned 
himself  in  will  to  those  purposes,  the  act  was  already  virtually  per- 
formed ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  could  only  prove 
detrimental  by  aggravating  the  gailt  of  Judas,  who  was  now  des- 
perately determined  in  opposition  to  its  impulse.  (Compare  on  this 
eubjeet  the  direct  reference  in  1  John  v.  16,  where  prayer  for  him 
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who  has  committed  a  sin  uato  daatli  is  represented  as  unEecea- 
sary.) 

"When  this  surrender  on  the  part  of  Judas  took  place,  cannot  be 
decisively  determined.  According  to  John  xiii  11,  Jesus  knew  ab- 
solutely that  Judas  was  to  be  his  betrayer  ;  and,  according  to  vi. 
64,  knew  it  even  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  from  the  eallir^. 
Now  the  prayer  for  Peter  had  for  its  object  his  perseverance  in  the 
faith,  not  hie  fidehty  nor  hia  preservation  from  ths  fall.  The 
fall,  like  a  salutary  crisis  in  a  perilous  disease,  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  Peter,  in  order  thoroughly  to  destroy  the  old  man  in 
him,  and  to  achieve  a  peiraanent  victory  for  the  new.  To  raise 
himself  immediately  again  from  his  faU,  it  was  only  necessary  that 
Peter  should  fiitoly  maintain  his  faith  in  the  Lord's  forgiving  love. 
On  his  recovery  from  the  fall,  through  faith  and  repentance  (com- 
paie  lemarlts  at  Matth.  xxvi.  75),  therefore  depended  his  efficiency. 
He,  the  rock  of  faith,  after  his  conversion,  was  to  strengthen  the 
weak  in  faith.  These  words  of  Christ,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee," 
etc.,  are  also,  in  eo  far,  very  important,  as  they  shew  that  faith  is 
not  the  work  of  man,  but  the  work  of  God  in  him.  Man's  work  is 
merely  not  to  strive  against  the  faith-producing  power  of  God. 
(The  "  brethren"  (adsXijiol)  are  all  Christiana  generally,  the  Apostles 
and  immediate  friends  of  the  Lord  not  excluded.  "  The  Acta  of  the . 
Apostles,"  shew  that  it  .was  Peter  who  strengthened  the  wavering 
faith  of  the  other  disciples.  'EmctrpE^eji',  =  ai»,  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  inTdvom,  that  is,  spiritual  conversion,  Kuin- 
oel's  observation  that  the  first  mention  of  the  fall  of  Peter  occurs 
at  verse  34,  is  very  easily  explained  when  we  reflect  that  the  tva 
lijj  iiiXsiTiij  ii  -n'KJTi^  aov  presupposes  the  fall.  The  MSB.  D.K,  and 
many  others,  have  the  reading  skXI^i^,  but  iicXeiim  is  better  ascer- 
tained. ) 

Ver.  33,  34. — The  natural  security  of  Peter,  and  his  confidence  in 
his  own  power  and  good  intentions,  were  so  great  that  he  did  not  at- 
tend even  to  this  premonition  of  the  Saviour.  Yet  Jesus  forewarned 
him  of  his  denial  most  unei^uivocally.  Here  we  are  not  at  all  to 
conjecture  any  insincerity  in  the  mind  of  Peter.  He  meant  ingenu- 
ously what  he  professed.  But  in  his  inexperience  he  knew  not  how 
often,  with  the  permission  of  God,  all  inward  power  fails  to  man, 
and  how,  in  such  a  state  of  inward  nakedness  and  destitution,  an 
humble  faith  in  the  power  of  God  alone  can  aceompliBh  the  victory. 
In  the  momentary  feeling  of  his  power,  and  in  proud  self-confidence, 
he  believed  himself  invincible,  even  in  the  most  severe  confiict. 
(Mark,  in  the  passage  parallel  to  this,  xiv.  30,  writes,  ij  31^  dXiaropa 
^vfjaai^  before  the  cock  erows  twice.  This  expression  g;oes  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  cock  crows  about  midnight,  and  then 
again  towards  morning,     [ftwi'eiv,  =  xnp^.]     On  this  account   the 
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morning  watch  was  named  dlsaropoftMvfa,  cods-Growing,  Mark  siii. 
35.)  According  to  Matthew  xxvi.  35,  Peter,  conscious  of  his  own 
sincerity,  did  not  receive  in  cLuiet  this  distinct  annonncement  of  his 
fall,  but  boasted  once  more  that  he  would  accompany  Jesus  even  to 
death.  Such  self-wiU,  bordering  upon  ol^tinacy,  entirely  accords 
with  the  character  of  Peter  ;  there  is  therefore  nothing  improbable 
in  this  statement  of  Matthew. 

Ver.  35-38. — The  following  passage,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luhc, 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Ohiist  evidently  means  to  represent 
his  approaching  passion  as  the  profoundest  depth  of  his  humiliation. 
To  that  concliisiou  we  are  led  by  ver.  37,  in  which  the  koI  nera  dv6- 
[uov  sXojiadT],  and  Tie  was  reckoned  among  transgressors,  from  Isaiah 
liii.  12,  adds  to  the  general  idea  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  the 
Lord,  still  ftirther  the  particular  one  (ert  tovto)  that  he  should  die, 
not  aa  a  righteous  person,  but  with  the  appearance  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  amongst  malefactors.  (The  LXX.  read  here ;  iv  rolg 
dvoiiotg.  We  must,  further,  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  himself  explains  this  passage  from  Isaiah  liii.  as  referring 
to  himself,  which,  for  the  general  view  of  that  important  chapter, 
is  of  the  utmost  conse^Luence.  TeXeaeijvcu  has  here  a  like  signifi- 
cation with  ■KXTjpt^Oijvai ;  as  has  rikog  ^x^iv  with  nXTipovadai.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  refer- 
ring to  the  Lord  {rd  rrtpt  ^fiov)  should  be  associated  with  this  point 
of  time,  even  previous  tfl  the  arreat.  Jor  the  Scriptures  proph- 
esy, also,  of  the  Lord's  coming  in  his  glory  ;  and  even  of  particular 
incidents  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  e.  g.,  "  I  thirst,"  and  "  A 
bone  of  Mm  shall  not  he  broken,"  John  six.  28-36,  which  were 
fulfilled  suheequently.  The  simplest  explanation  is,  that  the 
Saviour  probably  comprehended  the  prospective  sufferings  which 
should  end  his  eai-thly  being  as  one  continued  act.  The  expression 
rd  T^^'i  e/iov  reko^  exei  should  then  be  rendered  in  the  following 
manner,  "  What  stands  written  of  me,  as  regards  this  earthly 
life,  with  all  which  it  involves,  is  being  fulfilled."  Thus  the 
events,  apparently  still  future,  are  included  in  the  present.)  The 
Saviour  now  contrasts  this  last  disastrous  time,  in  which  dark- 
ness had  power  (Luke  xsii.  53)  with  the  former  times  of  ble^ng. 
The  description  of  that  time  of  blessing  is  expressed  in  words  taken 
from  the  instructions  given  to  the  Apostles,  Matth.  x.  9, 10.  (Com- 
pare the  Commentary,  Pai-t  I.  on  this  passage.)  All  external  things 
were  then  supplied  to  them  without  care,  and  this  external  abun- 
dance was  a  type  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  abounding  within  them. 
But  with  this  time  of  blessing  now  stands  in  contrast  the  time  of 
conflict  and  necessity,  in  which  they  must  carefully  provide  all  that 
they  are  able  to  procure. 

So  far,  then,  the  connexion  is  clear,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
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figurative  discourse  easily  inteUigible.*  But  the  subjoined  f>  /ii)  ^xi^v 
TmXjjcdTW  TO  tfidnov  avTov  Kal  dyopaad-u  fidxatpav,  let  him  thai  hath 
not,  etc.,  together  with  the  remark  of  the  disciples,  and  the  answer 
of  Jesus,  present  a  difficulty.  Firat :  as  regards  the  p^  e;^;ul',  it 
evidently  stands  in  contrast  with  the  ^^wv,  but  the  object  of  this 
antithesis  does  not  appear.  This  difficulty  has  led  some  to  the 
explanation  of  (tparw,  "  to  make  away  with,  to  selL"  So  that 
the  meaning  would  he,  "  he  who  has  scrip  or  purse,  let  him  sell 
them  ;  he  who  has  them  not,  let  him  scU  his  mantle,  and  buy  a 
sword."  But  then  the  important  contrast  with  verse  35  :fell8  c^uite 
away  ! — not  to  dweU  upon  the  perversion  of  language,  that  alpeiv 
should  be  rendered,  "  to  sell."  It  is  obvious  that  the  Lord  means  to 
say,  "  then  might  every  one  leave  scrip  and  purso  at  home  ;  but 
now  must  be  who  has  them  take  both  with  him."  Hence  the  pas- 
sage is  better  to  be  understood  thus  :  he  who  has  anything,  let  him 
take  with  him  what  he  can,  and  also  a  sword  ;  but  be  who  has  noth- 
ing, let  him  seek  to  supply  himself  at  least  with  a  sword,  even  at 
the  greatest  sacriflces — f/wTiov,  a  symbol  of  what  is  most  necessary. 
The  liij  £X<av  may  then  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  ovSiv  ex'^v  ^=; 

The  second  difficulty  hes  in  the  mentioning  of  a  sword.  It  nat- 
urally excites  surprise  that  the  Saviour,  the  King  of  Peace,  should 
wish  to  incite  his  friends  to  external  resistance  1  But,  with  this, 
were  it  at  all  conceivable,  the  licav6v  i(7Tt,  it  is  enough,  verse  38, 
would  not  accord,  for  there  were  only  two  swords,  and  just  as  little 
the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter,  "  put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath," 
Matth.  sxvi.  62,  when  he  was  about  to  make  use  of  it.  Those  inter- 
pretations of  the  passage,  which  assume  an  error  in  the  translation,  or 
which  take  imxaipa  for  a  butcher's  knife,  so  that  it  is  parallel  with 
BaXdvTiov  and  Tr-qpa,  as  articles  requisite  for  a  journey,  are  the  mere 
resorts  of  despair  as  to  the  passage.  The  only  correct  explanation  is 
that  which  takes  fidxaipa  like  jiaXavriov  and  -n-^pa,  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  expressions  cannot  here  have  reference  to  journeying,  for  no  jour- 
ney was  contemplated  ;  they  merely  intimate  to  them,  to  hold  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  preparation,  to  make  ready.  In  just  the  same 
way,  imXaiga,  sword,  relates  to  defence,  not,  however,  to  bodily,  but 
to  spiritual  defence.  It  is  therefore  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  that  is 
meant  (Eph.  vi.  17),  with  which  they  should  provide  themselves. 

*  Cf.  diss.  Wintetbai^!  in  Telthusen  sjll,  toL  t.  p.  104,  seq.  Here  the  knot  ia  cut 
aaunder.  In  thia  a  misunderstanding  of  Christ's  words  on  the  part  of  tlie  disciples  is  as- 
sumed. De  Wette  appears  alU^etlier  obscure  and  confused  io  Ma  explication  of  tllis 
passage.  He  coraplainB  tbat  I  understand  tlie  passage  as  "  %urative,  or  even  in  a  double 
sense,"  and  yet  his  explanation  comes  out  to  be  nearly  the  same.  At  the  conelnsion 
(dmov  fort  is,  in  the  most  open  manner,  exphyned  as  it  waaljy  toe:  "In  a  twofold  sense; 
two  swords  are  enough,  and  there  is  enough  on  this  subject.  You  surely  do  not  undei^ 
stand  me."    Where,  tiien,  is  the  eiegetical  consistency  7 
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The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  then,  is  this :  "  Formerly  in  the 
days  of  hlassing,  the  Lord  cared  and  struggled  for  yon,  ye  needed 
not  to  provide  anything  ;  all  flowed  to  you  ;  hut  henceforth,  in  the 
evil  days,  you  must  employ  all  your  cares  and  efforts  in  order  to 
collect  whatever  suitahle  means  you  possess  for  auhserving  the  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  life :  hut  especially  you  need  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  that  you  may  be  able  to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  to  main- 
tain the  iield.  Possess  yourselves  of  that  sword,  therefore,  though 
it  cost  you  the  most  intense  efforts,  renounce  everything  earthly, 
even  that  which  is  most  necessary,  that  you  may  belong  only  to 
that  which  is  imperishable,  and  to  him  alone,  who  is  from  everlast- 
ing, and  may  receive  his  power." 

(Compare,  on  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil  days,  the  remarks 
on  Luke  xxii,  53.)  Now  the  disciples  misunderstood  this  concealed 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus ;  they  were  thinking  of  iron 
swords,  and  replied  that  they  already  had  some.  The  Redeemer 
felt  that  it  would  be  useless,  at  such  a  moment,  to  enter  into  ex- 
tended details  which  might  simplify  his  meaning  ;  for  the  disciples 
were  too  widely  mistaken  to  allow  a  hope  of  bringing  them  to  the 
right  position  for  forming  a  proper  judgment ;  he  therefore  uttered 
his  Isavov  hri,  it  is  enough,  as  we  give  an  evasive  answer  to  chil- 
dren, when  we  feel  the  impossibility  of  making  ourselves  intelligible 
to  them. 

The  phrase  Uavav  sari  includes  a  kind  of  double  meaning,  since 
it  may  he  taken  in  reference  to  the  two  swords,  in  the  sense  "  two 
swords  suffice,"  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  whole  dialogue,  in  the 
signification,  "  there  is  enough  on  this  suhject,  I  see  you  do  not  yet 
understand  me."  The  suggestion  of  irony  in  the  meaning,  "  Yes, 
your  two  swords  wUi  do,  that  wiU  be  a  fine  protection,"  seems  to 
me  unsuited  to  the  solemn  earnestness  of  the  Lord.  (In  the  He- 
brew, the  word  35  corresponds  with  Inavov^  in  the  formuke  ;  ds^  b-^, 
n^?  3T  ;  or  3V  a'5  compare  Gesenius'  lexicon,  under  =';.) 

Finally,  The  history  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper,  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the  Lord's  last  meal.  (Matth.  xxvi. 
26-29  ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20— compare  with  these 
passages  1  Oor.  xi.  23-26.)  The  immediately  preceding  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance,  and  the  several  admonitions  of  Jesus,  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  the  confession  sermon,  which  should  lead  the  dis- 
ciples to  strict  self-examination,  (1  Cor.  xi.  28.)  After  Judaa  had 
withdrawn,  and  when  all  that  was  necessary  had  been  spoken,  the 
Saviour  proceeded  to  the  institution  of  a  sacred  ordinance,  which  he 
left  to  his  church,  as  an  ever-enduring  rememhrancer,  until  his  sec- 
ond coming. 

In  the  profound  and  secluded  quiet  of  this  little  circle  of  disci- 
ples, the  Kedeemer  performed  the  unostentatious  act  which  was  to 
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become  of  worH-wide  interest.*  But  alas  I  eveti  that  repast  of  love 
has,  up  to  the  present  day,  been  an  object  of  the  most  violent  and 
long-continued  controversies  that  the  history  of  the  church  and  its 
doctrines  records.^  *  The  simple  words  of  the  institution  have  hence 
been  forced  to  bear  meanings  the  most  various  and  contradictory. 
Exe.gesis,  however,  would  utterly  raistalie  its  purpose,  should  it  enter 
into  the  detail  of  interpretations  which  have  been  invented  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  of  one  party  or  another  ;  this  is  the  business  of 
dogmatic  history.  Exegesis  ought  to  sect  immediately  to  transport 
the  reader  into  that  train  of  ideas  which  the  Saviour  must  have  had 
in  speaking  the  words,  and  thei  disciples  in  hearing  them.  True,  the 
interpreter  must  present  openly  his  iadividual  view  in  connexion 
with  the  prevailing  opinions. 

First,  however,  it  should  not  be  overloolfed  that  the  view  enter- 
tained by  the  disciples  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  cannot 
be  considered  as  perfect  at  the  institution  of  the  sacred  feast  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  by  no  means  appre- 
hended i^e  fulness  of  the  ideas  which  the  Saviour  associated  with  it. 
We  find  them,  before  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  still  so  un- 
developed and  crude  in  aU  their  notions,  that  it  is  probable  thoy 
would  not,  until  after  that  event,  fully  understand  the  profound 
import  of  the  transaction,  especially  as  we  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  Christ  connected  with  the  act  any  explanation  of 

*  The  Buppec  has  not,  as  many  seem  to  thick,  ita  oxtraordicary  interest  in  the  mere 
historical  feet,  that  in  the  course  of  eentui'ies  it  has  iuTDished  occasion  to  so  much  diapu- 
tation  and  conjecture,  and  that  raillioas  have  regarded,  and  still  regard  it,  aa  n  precious 
iewel  of  the  ohorch:  hut  it  has  its  promicent  signifloanoa  purely  in  itaelE  One  of  the 
profouniieat  metaphysical  prohlems — the  question  of  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter — 
comes  under  disous^on,  asiu  the  dootriues  of  the  resurraction  and  glorifinationof  the  flesh 
generally,  so  p^'Hcularlj'  in  that  of  the  holy  Supper,  ffrom  tlie  Tariona  fundamental 
views  on  this  pi'oblem  doveloped  themselves  also  the  various  theories  rogardicg  tlie  sup- 
per. IdeaMsm  appears  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  in  which 
matter  is  volatallzed  into  spirit  IhiaUsm,  is  expressed  in  the  viaw  of  Zuinglius,  in  which 
spirit  and  matter  are  rigidly  and  absolutely  disaevered.  Beaiism  distinguishes,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Luthera-Oalvinislic  interpretation  wHeh  neither  confbuniJa  nor  sepaK^es 
spirit  and  matter,  but  conceives  both  as  existing  in  their  true  connexion  and  mutual  da- 
pendence.  The  dootrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  is,  accordingly,  the  ante-type  for 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  higher  and  loteer  in  the  supper.  As  in  Christ  divinity 
and  humanity  are  united,  without  the  one  being  deprived  of  its  identical  nature  by  the 
other ;  so  also  in  the  supper,  tlie  word  of  God  unites  itself  with  matter  and  consecrates  it 
for  tlie  sacranieHt.  "  Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum  et  fit  sacramentum."  In  tliese  words 
of  Augustine  rests  the  only  true  canon  for  the  doctrine  of  the  saoramentB. 

I  The  latest  treatises  upon  the  sapper,  are  by  Schmbel— Breslau,  1823;  by  Sohulta— 
Leipag,1824;  by  Scbullhess — Leipsig,  1824;  by  Lindner — Lwpaig,  1831 ;  Saitorinahaii 
given  a  review  upon  the  latest  treatises  en  the  doctrine  of  the  supper  in  the  Evimg,  E. 
Zeitut^,  1832,  Maiheft.  Compare,  also,  Eisenlohr  in  "  Khiitier's  Stud,"  B.  i.  h,  i,  s.  i.,  £E 
Upon  the  question,  "  In  bis  last  meal  held  with  the  Apostles,  had  Jesus  an  intention  to 
found  a  religious  ordinance?"  coihpare  further,  "Upon  the  substance  of  the  holy  sup- 
per," by  Moser:  examine  the  latter,  with  reference  to  Steudel's  essays  in  the  Tiibinger 
Zcitschrift  Jalirg.  1832-1833. 
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its  nature.  TMs  consideration  is  comforting,  in  so  far  aa  it  warrantB 
the  inference,  that  the  blessing  of  participating  in  the  supper  de- 
pends not  on  the  degree  of  pv/riiy  in  our  apprehension  of  its  nature, 
but  on  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  after  power  and  assistance  from 
above — always  supposing  that  the  mind's  eye  ia  not  wilfully  closed 
to  correct  conceptions.  Hence  membei^  of  all  ecclesiasticai  organi- 
zations, however  various  their  conceptions  of  the  supper,  may  par- 
take in  ita  blessings,  provided  they  only  have  faith,  that  is,  spiritual 
susceptibility  to  the  powers  of  Hfe,  which  Christ  tenders  in  this 
ordinance. 

But  again,  exegesis,  in  order  to  call  up  in  our  minds  the  train  of 
ideas  which  the  Lord  himself,  and  the  Apostles,  after  their  illumin- 
ation by  the  Holy  Grhost,  had  severally  as  to  the  institution  and 
observance  of  the  sacred  supper,  should  not  separate  the  ordinance 
from  ecclesiastical  practice,  from  the  authentic  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  concerning  the  nature  of  the  supper,  or  from  the  general 
connexion  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Such  a  separation  would 
equally  betray  us  into  error. 

Firsi.  As  regards  the  ecclesiastical  practice,  it  must  have  ita 
influence  upon  our  views,  since  the  discussion  concerns  a  service 
which  was  to  be  repeated.  Wore  an  expositor  unfolding  the  narra- 
tives of  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  and  on  mere  grammatical  prin- 
ciples, he  might  infer  that  Christ  had  only  intended  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  his  disciples,  by  means  of  a  symbohc  service,  representing 
his  death,  and  that  he  had  not  thought  at  all  of  ordaining  its  repe- 
tition.®  On  the  other  hand  hemightinfer  from  John  xiii.  14^17,  that 

*  It  appears  difficult,  oocceraing  the  first  supper,  to  retain  tlie  fall  B^nificane©  of 
the  Sacrameat;  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  Christ  waa  not  jet  completed,  Iiis  body  not 
jet  thoronghly  glorified,  the  Holy  Ghost  not  yet  shed  foriih.  We  luigJit  believe  tlmt  this 
first  partidpation  posseted  only  a  typical  character;  that  it  was  after  the  resurrection 
that  the  entire  power  of  the  ordinance  was  first  lo  be  reaognizetL  A  remembrance  of  the 
Lord's  deatb  could  not,  in  feet,  have  place  in  the  first  supper.  For  this  event  was  still 
prospedive.  The  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  dislrihutiug  of  the  cup  possessed  rather  a 
prophetic  character.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  an  ante-type,  and,  after  death,  became  an 
after-type.  Kniewel,  in  his  book  "oftbe  Christian  religion,"  Danzig,  1B36,  p.  218,  eipresses 
himself  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  first  sapper,  tlie  disciples  as  yet  enjoyed  but  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  old  covenant.  But,  according  to  that  view,  the  founding  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
new  covenant  would  certainly  be  altogether  wanting  t  Besides,  the  disciples,  even  before 
the  supper,  ate  the  paschal  lamb.  Mnch  rather  must  we  believe  that  "tlie  first  supper 
waa  tbe  event  which  fulfilled  the  Old  lestament  type;  the  elevation  of  the  shadow  into 
the  substance."  Zinaendorf  advances  tbe  preposterous  opinion,  that,  in  the  first  supper 
before  the  passion,  it  was  only  the  bloody  death-sweat  of  Jesus  that  was  partaken  of. 
But,  besides  the  repulslveness  of  this  theory,  the  straggle  of  Gethsemane  took  pla<;e  pos- 
terior to  tbe  instituting  of  the  supper.  Compare  Acta  biat.  Ecel.  voL  xx.  p.  806.  To 
those  who  hold  that  the  glorifioation  of  Christ's  humanity  commenced  only  with  the  resur- 
rection or  ascension  to  heaven,  it  is  really  incomprebenaible  how  Jesus,  before  his  passion, 
could  have  dispensed  his  flesh  and  blood.  To  them  nothing  remains  but  to  say  "  that 
Christ  crealed  bis  own  flesh  and' blood  from  notliing."  According  to  our  view  of  the  glo- 
rified humanity — ft  view  which  appears  to  grow  essentially  olearer  upon  closer  e- 
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the  intention  of  Jesus  was  that  the  feet-washing  should  be  repeated. 
But  the  ecclesiaBtical  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
was  established  bj  the  Apostles,  whom  we  must  regard  as  the 
authentic  interpreters  of  the  raeaningof  the  Lord,  exhibits  the  direct 
contrary  to  both  inferences.  And  since  the  accounts  of  Luke  and 
Paul  furnish  the  positive  command  for  repeating  it  in  the  institu- 
tory  words  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  clear  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
toolr  it  for  granted  as  known  to  their  readers  from  ecclesiastical 
practice. 

Secondly.  As  regards  the  authentic  declarations  of  Scripture, 
amongst  these  are  to  be  especially  reckoned  the  passages  in  1  Cor. 
X.  16,  17,  xi.  23-29,  and  in  a  certain  sense  also,  John  vi.,  (on  which 
consult  the  particulars  in  the  commentary).  In  these  passages  a 
specific  spiritual  character  is  ascribed  to  the  supper.  Self-examin- 
ation is  enjoined  previous  to  its  reception,  and  a  blessing  or  curse 
annexed  as  its  sanctions.  These  considerations  overturn  the  Zuing- 
lian  notion,  "  that  the  supper  was  merely  a  commemorative  meal ;" 
a  view  which  makes  no  specific  character  conceivable  in  the  supper. 

Finally.  As  to  the  question,  "  How  does  the  specifically  higher 
quality  in  the  supper  stand  related  to  the  elements  ?"  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  requires  that  we  should  regard  the  connexion 
in  which  this  doctrine  stands  with  the  whole  remaining  cycle  of 
gospel  doctrines,  according  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, the  analogy  of  the  faith.  The  chief  point  for  considera- 
tion in  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
as  to  the  relations  oi flesh  and  spirit  generally,  and  the  glorification 
of  the  body  in  particular.  Now,  where  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Eesurrection,  and  of  the  spiritual  body  {oSifm  ■nvEv^ariKov)^  1  Cor. 
sv.  44,  seq,,  which  believers  ohtain  in  it,  are  denied  ;  and  where 
the  Spirit  and  Sody  are  held  to  exist  in  rigid  Dualism,  without 
any  approximation  ever  occurring,  there  must  naturally  be  an  at- 
tenuation of  whatever  is  specific  in  the  supper  into  a  general  spirit- 
ual influence  such  as  is  experienced  in  prayer.  In  like  manner,  the 
Cathohc  theory  of  Transubstantiation  is  proved  eri'oneous,  when 
tested  by  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  For  as  the  Word  on  becoming 
flesh  (John  i.  14)  did  not  transform  flesh  into  its  own  substance,  nor 
itself  into  that  of  flesh,  but  as  always,  even  in  the  glorification  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  humanity  and  Deity  were  united  in  him,  so  also  in 
the  supper.  Hence  according  to  the  monophysite  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation held  by  the  Catholics,  the  supper  appears  as  a  re- 
peated sacrifice;  a  view  at  once  "opposed  hy  the  circumstance,  that 

tion,  from  whatever  point  we  proceed — the  ful)  efficacy  of  this  first  supper  becomes  com- 
pletely obvioua.  The  Saviour  alraaiy  bore  the  giorified  body  within  himself.  The  mortal 
body  enveloped  it  as  the  eIibII  doss  the  kernel.  Therefore  the  intluenoe  of  hia  gloriflod 
corporeity  might  even  then  have  proceeded  ftilm  him. 
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Christ  in  that  case  muet  have  sacrificed  himself,  prior  to  the  true 
sacrifice  which  he  offered  on  Golgotha ;  for  he  instituted  the  supper 
before  his  death.  Wc  may,'  however,  as  we  have  said,  regard  the 
originaJ  inetitutioii  of  the  supper,  like  the  Old  Testament  sacriflees 
as  typical  of  the  eoming  sacrifiuial  death  of  Christ,  and  in  like  man- 
ner we  may  look  upon  the  coi^tantly-renewed  repetition  of  the  sup- 
pet,  as  a  representation  of  it.*"  This,  however,  is  only  one  and  not 
the  most  essential  of  the  many  references  which  meet  and  blend  in 
the  last  supper,  like  flowers  in  a  garland. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  I  hold  that  Luther's  no- 
tion of  the  holy  supper  is  that  which  coincides  most  completely,  in 
aJl  essentials,  with  ecclesiastical  practice,  with  the  authentic  decla- 
rations of  the  institutory  words,  and  with  the  harmony  of  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrines.  According  to  my  conviction,  the  Scripture  teaches 
that  in  and  under  the  elements  of  the  holy  supper,  the  Redeemer 
who  now  sits  in  his  glorified  humanity  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
dispensed  Ats  glorified  bodily  nature  (which  certainly  can  never  be 
dissevered  from  a  spiritual  and  Divine  existence)  his  spiritualized 
flesh  and  blood,  to  the  faithful,  to  be  a  ^d^jtaKov  rfig  A&avarjiaq,  medi- 
cine of  immortaZity,  as  Ignatius  terms  it ;  b.  germ  of  new  life  even 
for  their  bodies,  yet  to  be  awakened.  (Compare  the  remarks  on 
John  vi.  54,  seq.)  My  view,  however,  deviates  in  this  from  that  of 
Luther,  first,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  included  in  the  idea  of  the 
supper,  that  all  who  partake  of  it  receive  the  Lord's  body.  For  al- 
though the  Lord's  body  is  received,  yet  it  is  surely  not  received 
through  the  mouth  (as  Luther  says — compare  the  passage  in  Scheibel 
on  the  supper,  p.  344)  since  it  is  a  spiritual  body.  This,  at  the  least, 
is  a  mode  of  expression,  which,  even  though  it  may  be  correctly  ex- 
plained, would  still  be  foreign  to  the  Scriptures,  and  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  liability  to  misconception,  ia  better  avoided.  Where 
the  organ  of  the  spiritual  body  is  deficient,  that  is  the  mouth  of 
faith,  especially  where  no  new  spiritual  man  requiring  spiritual 
nourishment  has  been  born  through  baptism,  there  the  body  of  the 
Lord  cannot  be  received.  But  where  there  are  in  one  who  has  been 
born  again  gross  faithlessness,  and  consequent  apostacy  from  the 
fiiith,  in  that  case  the  power  of  the  supper  thrust*  the  man  away 
from  itself;  just  as  the  Holy  Ghost  departs  from,  and  does  not  en- 
ter into  such  an  one.     (Upon  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  from  which  \ 


*  Beheibel  probably  intends  merely  to  promulgate  this  representatlye  character  of  the 
supper,  wbon  be  would  have  it  thought  to  be  a  Baorificial  repsist.  This  espreaaioa  would 
seem  at  the  samo  time  to  suj^st  the  idea,  that  oa  men  used  tn  bind  themselves  together 
for  the  attainment  of  some  common  object,  by  a  aaeriflciiil  meal ;  in  like  manner,  the  sup- 
per is  to  be  the  partly  spiritual,  partly  material  bond  of  union  to  believers.  Paul,  1  ■  Cor. 
s,  17,  gives  prominence  expressly  to  this  relation,  in  regarding  the  ^thful.many  as  oua 
body— (as  many  bread  corns  form  one  loaf)— because  thoy  are  partakers  of  the  same 
bread. 
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some  persons  seek  to  prove  the  contrary,  compare  the  Oomment- 

Secondly,  according  to  my  persuasion,  the  whole  Christ  is  not 
received  in  the  supper,  but  an  infiuence  from  him,  and  specifically 
as  glorified.  The  notion  that  the  entire  Christ  is  received  in  the 
Clipper,  led  to  the  doctrine  of  the  uhiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  light  hand  of  God.  This,  regarded  as  personal  ubiquity, 
is  certainly  not  biblicaL  The  only  truth  contained  in  this  repre- 
sentation is  as  follows.  The  Lord,  by  virtue  of  his  union  of  natures, 
can  operate  even  with  his  humanity  on  behalf  of  all.  As  the  sua 
sends  forth  its  beams  over  all,  so  the  Saviour  breathes  from  himself 
a  vivifying  power.  This  power,  being  alite  Divine  and  human,  is 
able  to  transform  man  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  is  received  where- 
ever  there  exist  the  moral  capacities  for  receiving  it.  But  every 
operation  of  Chiiat  contains  the  power  of  producing  him  complete  in 
the  mind,*  as  the  spark  begets  the  flame  from  which  it  sprang. 
(Compare  John  iv.  14.) 

As  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  are  united  the  Divine  and  the 
human  natures  distinct  yet  inseparable,  so  also  in  the  supper  the 
power  of  Christ  is  associated  with  the  bread  and  wine,  without  the 
one  destroying,  or  even  altering,  the  essential  nature  of  the  other. 

If  we  regard  in  this  light  the  individual  accounts  concerning 
the  supper,  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  1  Cor.  si.  23,  seq. 

*  This  thought  should  not  lie  overlooked,  since  withont  it  my  views  miglit  be  misun- 
derstood, when  I  say  that  "not  the  whole  Christ,  but  an  influence  of  him,  is  present  in  the 
sapper."  In  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Chrislj  there  lies,  on  the  one 
hand,  something  bordering  on  the  views  of  the  Docetio  MonophysIteB — (which  cornea  out 
particularly  iu  the  conclusion,  that  the  right  hand  of  God  is  ever3rwherB  j  which  is  un- 
dDubtedly  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bacred  writers) — and  so  ikr  it  is  erroneous. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Lather  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating  it  as  a  neccMsary  con- 
dition of  the  preaenee  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  supper,  that  the  glorifled 
humanity  of  Christ  should  be  able  W)  accompany  the  oiunipresent  agency  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

"We  may,  however,  hold  this  ktter  opinion  without  admitting  the  Lutlieran  doctrine 
of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ  and  of  the  right  hand  of  God,  if  we  discriminate  between  the 
individual  personaUiy  of  (he  God-man,  and  the  influence  proceeding  from  him.  True, 
however,  this  influence  cannot  be  coosidered  as  absolutely  distinot  from  Christ,  nor  so 
understood,  for  otherwise,  it  would  tbllow  that  it  is  not  Christ  that  is  m  the  sapper,  but 
Bometliingelse,  to  wit,  his  iriffuence.  Rather  should  we  maintain,  that  everythiog  which 
isinOlirist,  and  which  proceeds  from  him,  even  his  Divinely  human  efBciency,  iJorftifes  ij/' 
hisnabtre.  For  example,  in  this  efficacy  he  himself  is  present,  via.,  in  the  germ,  or  in  the 
ability  of  producing  himselfj  as  in  the  spark  rests  the  capacity  to  produce  the  greatest 
flame.  Id  suscoptihle  materials.  Similarly,  the  soul  which  participates  in  the  real  efB- 
ciency  of  Chriat,  reoeives  tiierewith  the  power  to  become  like  him.  In  him  the  DiTme 
implanted  seed  oalla  forth  a.  new  spivitual  production,  which  tranafbrms  first  the  soul  and 
then  the  body  also,  and  which,  without  that  efficiency  of  the  Saviour,  never  could  have 
been  produced,  Sartorius,  m  the  spirited  essay  in  tiie  "  Evang.- R.  Zeitung,  Jaht^.  J333, 
Feb.,"  on  the  communicatioidioniatum,  has  defended  to  the  last  point  thestriclly  Lutheran 
view  of  the  ubiquity.  (Concerning  the  ubiquity  of  the  righthandof  God,  compare  the  pai^ 
ticulars  in  Matth.  KEvi.  62,  et  seq.). 
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must  te  considered  as  -the  chief  passage.  I"or  Matthew  and  Mark 
relate  but  briefly,  presuming  on  theii-  readers'  knowledge  from  the 
practice  of  the  church,  whilst  in  John  the  history  of  the  institution 
is  entirely  wanting,  as  the  passage  in  John  vL  merely  alludes  to  the 
supper  (compare  upon  the  grounds  of  this  omission  the  remarks  on 
John  xiii.  1)  and  even  Luke,  although  on  the  whole  following  Paul, 
particularly  in  the  tovto  noieirs  d^  tjjv  ijiTjv  ivdfivTjatVj  do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me  (Luke  xxii.  19),  still  but  follows  him  ;  and  above 
all,  the  apostle  declares,  1  Cor.  xl  23,  that  hehad  received  instruc- 
tions immediately  from  the  Lord  concerning  what  should  be  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  respect  to  this  ordinance.  It  may  be  said 
therefore  that  the  Redeemer  has  in  this  passage  explained  his  intent 
in  founding  the  supper  (upon  the  TTapQXa^ov  &-nh  rov  nvplov  com- 
pare the  Oomm,  on  1  Oor.  xi.  23)  ;  and  therefore  the  passage  can- 
not be  unregarded  in  interpreting  the  Gospels.  As  regards  fur- 
ther the /orm  of  the  service,  it  was  observed  in  the  introduction  to 
this  paragraph,  that  a  dividing  of  bread  and  a  sending  round  of  sev- 
eral cups  of  wine,  during  the  singing  of  psalms,  was  customary  in 
every  paschal  feast.  To  this  custom  the  Saviour  gave  a  profounder 
import,  since  he  viewed  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  wine  as  symbols  of  his  vicarious  death  upon  the  cross. 
The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  when  carried  out  to  its  complete 
consequences,  the  regarding  of  the  supper  as  an  actual  repetition  of 
the  sacrifice  itself,  is  a  view  iu  absolute  contradiction  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  as  well  as  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  Scripture 
doctrine.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  merely  to  represent 
in  figure  the  one  offering  by  which  he  perfected  all  who  are  sancti- 
fied, Hebrews  x.  14.  The  essence  of  the  holy  supper  consists  in  the 
word  accompanying  the  external  rite,  which,  as  the  word  of  God,  is 
sptrw!  and  life  (John  vi.  63),  and  operates  accordingly.  In  the  next 
place,  we  have  to  notice  the  expressions  "take,  eat,  drink"  {Xdfiere, 
tpdysTe,  TTisTe),  which  are  preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  only  ; 
and  in  Mark  the  two  latter  words  are  wanting.  (Several  codices,  it 
is  true,  have  the  reading  ^o-yerE,  but  it  has  been  merely  received 
into  their  text  from  Matthew.)  These  words  express  the  receptive 
position  of  the  disciples,  who  represent  the  church  ;  Christ  is  the 
dispenser,  satisfying  with  himself  their  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst. 
Through  him  the  church  is  nourished.  From  this  relation  it  follows 
that  the  Lord  himself  could  not  have  partaken  of  the  bread  and 
wine  with  the  disciples.  We  have  here  no  allusion  to  a  parting 
fe^t  in  which  aU,  as  co-ordinate,  enjoy  the  same  food,  in  token  of 
internal  union,  hut  nmirisliment  received,  as  by  the  infant  at  the 
mother's  breast.     The  idea  of  reciprocity  therefore  is  excluded.*^ 

*  This  waa  erroneoualy  believed  by  Chrysostom,  who  in  hia  exposition  of  Matthew, 
Homily  72,  saja — rd  iaorov  al/ia,  Knl  airh;  Imc. 
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We  are  warranted,  therefoj'e,  in  tie  inference,  tliat  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  sacred  ordinanne,  no  eelf-conimunion  of  the  clergy, 
snch  as  is  usual  not  only  in  the  CathoKc  church,  but  also  here  and 
there  in  the  Evangehcal  church,  ought  to  be  practised.  The  offici- 
ating clei^yman  occupies,  so  to  speak,  the  place  of  Christ.  They 
who  partake  of  the  sacred  supper  form  the  church.  In  self-commun- 
ion, the  clergyman  unites  in  himself  both  characters,  which  seems 
to  be  contradictory.  (Compare  Eusswurm  upon  the  self-communion 
of  the  Evangelical  churches.  Hanover,  1829.)  Where,  however, 
the  custom  is  already  established,  and  men  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  inappropriate,  the  Lord  will  grant  his  blessing  even  upon  such  a 
foi-m  of  the  solemnity.  The  next  point  for  discussion  ia  the  words 
designating  the  element  to  be  partaken :  "  this  is  my  body,"  etc, 
(^mrT6  iart  rb  aSiy,a  [iov,  to  olfia  fiov).  In  the  Aramaic  language,  which 
Jesus  no  doubt  spoke  in  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples,  the 
words  uttered  were  probably  ■'■itosKin  ■^■r  Rin,  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, according  to  Scheibel  (in  a  passage  quoted  elsewhere,  135), 
iBw  «!n  TIT,  ^»Ti-K^a-n5.  At  least  tiss  is  in  any  case  more  correct  than 
iis3j  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  a<fp|',  since  assuredly,  in  regard 
to  these  significant  words,  the  greatest  precision  of  expression  was 
observed  by  the  Evangelists,  and  aM  the  four  Evangelists  have  oSifia, 
body,  which  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  following  alfta  should  rather 
lead  to  oiipf,  which  latter  expression,  moreover,  occurs  in  John  vi. 
The  reason  why  body  (aiifia)  is  here  selected,  may  be  understood  from 
the  statements  of  Luke*^  and  Paul.  The  subjoined  expression 
"  given,  broken  for  you"  (inrsp  ifi^v  6i86(tevov,  Khiimvov),  imperatively 
requires  it.  Since,  for  instance,  aufta,  hody,  indicates  the  physical 
organism  as  a  whole  (whether  dead  or  living),  of  which  organism  the 
living  substance  is  called  odp^,  its  Hfeless  substance  Kpiag ;  hence 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  destroyed  by  death  (which  the  /cAw/ievov, 
referring  to  the  breaking  of  the  sacrificial  cakes,  signified) — only 
aSiiia  could  refer.  (Compare  upon  the  iTrep  i)iiGyv  SidS/ievov,  SkxvvS- 
fisvov,  in  reference  to  the  atoning  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  and  also 
concerning  nept  iroAAfiv,  the  detailed  explanation  in  Oomm.  Part  I. 
on  Matth.  xx.  28.) 

Thus,  the  Saviour  compared  the  whole  cake  ("»»),  which  he 
broke,  to  his  body.  Yet  he  did  not  give  to  each  the  wholo  body,  but 
as  he  did  a  part  of  the  cake,  so  he  gave  to  each  a  part  of  the  body, 
that  is  adp^,Jlesh.'\    According  to  the  intent  of  the  ordinance,  odp^ 

*  The  dependence  of  Luke  upon  Paul — compare  Ictroduotion  Part  I.,  a.  17,  aeq. — ■ 
appears  unmiatakably  in  the  worda  of  the  institution  of  tlie  supper. 

■|-  This  view  concerning  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  supper,  as  tjpical  of  the  desirao- 
tion  of  what  is  inferior,  in  order  to  the  calling  forth  of  what  ia  superior,  appears  also  in 
■•  Oaahclaleddin" — in  Tholuck's  Bluthenaatnme!,  s,  104 — who  sings — 
Wlien  hlosaoms  fall  superior  fruits  arise. 
When  bodies  die,  then  sphits  mount  the  skies ; 
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might  just  as  properly  have  hcen  used ;  only  that,  on  account  of  the 
Bymbolical  reference  to  hie  death,  Jesus  chose  criD/ta,  hody,  ecLuivalent 
to  6)«.  la  aljia,  blood,  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever,  since  the  whole 
quantity  of  it  could  he  expressed  only  by  the  same  term  as  a  part. 
But  as  each  person  did  not  receive  the  entire  hody,  neither  did  each 
receive  the  whole  of  the  blqod  ;  that  is,  each  did  not  drink  the  entire 
cup-full,  signifying  all  the  blood,  but  all  partook  of  the  one  cup  ; 
thus  the  one  Christ  dispensed  himself  amongst  them  all,  in  order  that 
he  might  live  in  them,  and  they  in  him,  Alfia,  Hood,  then,  as  con- 
joined with  (Tiipfj^sA  (for  which  expression  <Ti3pa  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
institutory  words),  constitutes  the  other  half  of  our  physical  being. 
Whilst /esA  is  the  more  material  part,  blood  is  conceived  as  that 
which  animaies  the  flesh,  the  hearer  of  the  'i/'u;^;^— Grenesis  ix.  4  j 
Dent,  xii,  23.  The  two,  therefore,  with  the  Spirit  (ttvev/io),  com- 
plete our  human  nature.*' 


K)39  ft'om  its  womb  the  immortal  ne'er  lial  rose. 

Heaoe,  thus  in  parts  must  brolren  be  tlia  bread, 

Tliat  mail  thereon  be  nouriehingly  fed. 
*  LScke,  in  an  interesting  programme  for  Christmaa,  1837,  has  brought  afreah  undsr 
discussion  the  question,  "  How  ought  the  twofold  form  of  communion,  by  means  of  bread 
and  wine,  to  be  regarded!"  I  eannot,  however,  agree  with  his  oondnsion,  whicli  leads 
^together  to  the  Zoinglian  view  of  the  supper.  The  chief  idea  of  the  supper  he  makes 
the  (bunding  of  the  new  covenant,  through  the  saoriEee  of  Christ,  which  is  aymbolioally 
represented  in  tie  supper.  This  idea  then  would  first  be  brought  home  to  the  con- 
Bcionsneasof  the  disciples  by  thoir  partaldngof  the  bread,  but  in  the  reception  of  the  cup 
alone  would  it  be  truly  and  perfectly  expressed.  Eut  the  idea  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  supper,  Liiclte  &ils  to  find.  The  sentence,  roDro  vaietrs  ei^  t^v  J/ifv  dvdiivtiaiv, 
"  ikis  do  in  rsmemira'nce  of  me"  (p.  S)  he  r^ards  as  showing  dearly,  on  the  contrary, 
mortis  meditationem  ease  primiu'itua,  quin  potius  unicam  in  sacra  cceno.  Such  a  conclu- 
Eion  as  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  iustitutory  woids  regarded  sunply  as  such.  These, 
however,  as  containing  the  raystery,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  understood,  necessarily  ro- 
quiro  illnstration  from  the  important  docti'insl  discourse  of  Jesus,  John  vi.,  and  the  Pau- 
line esplantttions,  1  Cor.  i.  II.  Prom  them  we  infer  that  the  sapper  was  nnquestiooa- 
bly  intended  as  8  symbolical  repreaentation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:  that  the  difu/iV7i<yi(, 
remembo'ing,  was  to  refer  to  the  historical  event  of  Ctirist's  death ;  and  that  the  rile 
Bjfmboliaes  a  sealing  of  the  covenant;  but  that  besides,  and  even  above  all  this,  tJiere 
Ss  in  this  pregnant  ordinance  an  actual  distribution  of  his  real  existence  itsell  (Com- 
pare on  this  subject  the  explanations  in  the  Commentary  on  the  passages  quoted.)  Now, 
to  reason  why  this  participation  was  made  in  a  twofold  form,  might  ba  the  following^. 
First,  the  form  of  the  festival,  which  was  one  of  eating  and  drinking,  requh'cd  it  At 
the  paschal  meal  they  ate  the  lamb,  and  dranlc  of  tlie  oup :  Christ  adopted  This  usage, 
ond  this  custom,  and  filled  it  with  higher  powers.  Secondly:  the  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  death  reqnhed  a  distinction  between  the  blood  and  the  body,  in  order  to 
bring  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood.  Lastly:  body  and  blood 
(pd/ia  and  ai/ia)  denote  the  totality  of  humanity.  Bo%  alone  would  represent  only  its 
material  part.  The  blood  as  the  bearer  of  the  psychical  element  should  also  be  embraced. 
It  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that  ow/in  not  mipj,  was  employed  in  the  institutory 
words;  because  the  latler  forms  the  antithesis  with  ■nvsv/ia,  but  ou/io  witli  ^ivxii.  The 
immediate  question,  however,  is  not  concerning  spiriljial  communication  in  the  supper, 
but  of  the  commuuicatiOQ  of  haTnaniii/ ;  which  is  constituted  of  soul  and  body.  And 
further,  the  choice  of  the  expression  body,  in  the  institutory  words,  may  be  acconnted 
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The  ijnestion,  it  Is  now  self-evident,  is  not  now  of  tlie  agency  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  flesh  and  blood  (top?,  alfia),  which  the  Redeemer  dis- 
tributes in  the  supper  to  bis  believing  foUowers.  The  annexed  pro- 
noun haa  naturally  a  peculiar  force,  "  my  flesh,"  etc.  (cQiid  (lov,  aliid 
fMw),  In  themselves  Jlesh  and  Mood  are  powerless,  John  vi.  63  ; 
Eom.  vii,  18.  They  cannot  even  inherit,  nmch  less  bestow,  the 
kingdoni  of  Q-od,  1  Cor.  sv.  50.  But  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  imperishable  and  glorious,  possess  the  power  of  eternal 
life.  He  who  eats  and  drinks  of  them  shall  have  life  in  himself,  and 
will  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day.     (John  vi.  53,  sec[.) 

With  this  heavenly  flesh  and  blood  the  Lord  feeds  his  disciples, 
as  a  mother  fiom  her  bosom  nourishes  her  infant  child  with  her  own 
hlood.  Schulta  (loc.  cit,  p,  93,  seq.)  thinbs  that  we  may  speak  of 
earthly  and  heavenly  hodies  (auijiaTa  inijua,  inovpdvia),  but  not  of 
spiritual  flesh  (cap^  ■jrvevfiaTiKii),  or  the  like.  By  mere  accident  this 
expression  certainly  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  still 
a  body  consists  necessarily  of  flesh,  whether  of  a  merely  earthly,  or 
glorified  nature.  "We  see  therefore  no  intrinsic  impropriety  in  apply- 
ing the  epithet  to  Jlesh.  In  strict  consistency  with  his  Dualism, 
which  makes  an  absolute  separation  between  matter  and  spirit, 
Schulta  was  forced  to  assert,  that  there  could  not  be  a  spiritual  body 
(aufta  TTveu/wiTtKoi'),*  since  for  ever,  according  to  his  system,  spirit  and 
body  are  beside,  not  in  each  other — a  doctrine  which  is  certainly  un- 
known to  the  holy  Scriptures, 

But  according  to  this  conception  of  body  and  hlood,  the  q^uery 
now  occurs,  how  could  Jesus,  ia  instituting  the  sacred  ordinance, 
have  spoken  of  his  glorified  body,  when  he  yet  bore  the  mortal 
body  ?  The  expre^ons  in  Luke  and  Paul,  "  given,  shed  for  you," 
seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  body  which  the  Lord  intended 
to  distribute,  was  not  the  glorified  one,  but  that  which  was  natural, 
capable  of  suffering,  and  of  being  nailed  to  the  cro^. 

Yet  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  this  view  admit  that  the 
body  of  the  Lord  coinmunicatea  the  energies  of  eternal  life  ;  it  can- 
got  therefore  resemble  the  perishable -sinful  human  body.  ■  The  sen- 
timent that  it  was  the  body  which  was  afterwards  nailed  to  the  cross,  ia 
important  to  them  only  as  enabling  them  to  combat  the  notion  of 

Ibr  froai  tlie  Ejot  tliat  it  signifies  our  plijsioiil  nature  as  a  wlaole,  ouv  ooUeotivo  orgauism; 
witli  wliicli,  also,  tlie  idea  of  breaking  better  agreea.  Still,  as  dwelt  upon  above,  when 
regarded  alone  and  in  ilaelf,  we  may  speak  of  t,h6  Jlesh  of  Chi'iat  in  Bie  supper. 

*  m[ia,!iody,  must  i>B  taken  as  equivalent  to  oioia,  subalance,  as  Teiipullian  usea  oorpoa 
(^  Hubstantia) ;  and  heace  Says  of  spirit  "est  corpus  Bui  generis."  Schultz  seems  to  unite 
wjtii  the  conception  of  au/ia,  only  tlie  abstract  idea  of  something  entire  and  distinctly 
individualized.  But  accordingly  to  this,  what  is  a  spiritaal  body?  What  in  6ict  individ- 
ualiaos  the  spirit  except  the  body  7  So  one  would  wish  to  revive  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  an  !po[,  thatis,  of  a  principle  individualizing  and  limiting  spirits;  and  still  it  ia  a  power- 
fill  proof  how  difScult  it  is,  without  tJie  hypothesis  of  a  glorified  corporeity,  to  fix  the  in- 
^vMuality  of  spirits. 
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an  ideal,  atlierial  docetic  body,  in  order  to  maintain  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  And  in  this  relation  the  assertion  is  entirely 
correct ;  though  it  might  with  propriety  be  differently  expressed,  so 
as  to  assert  most  emphatically  the  reality  and  identity  of  the  body 
of  Chriat  6e/bre  and  after  the  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
docetic  errors ;  and  yet  distinguish  perfectly  between  Christ's  body 
as  glorified,  and  as  not  glorified.  But  the  communicating  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  could  never  proceed  naturally  except  from 
the  former.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  gloriiicatiou  of  the  Lord's 
body  wae  gradually  perfected  (on  this  subject,  compare  the  Com- 
mentary, Part  I.  on  Matth.  xviL  1,  and  the  remarks  in  the  history 
of  the  resurrection),  then  will  its  efficaciousne^,  prior  to  its  return 
from  the  dead,  contain  nothing  whatever  surprising,  any  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  Saviour  could  by  breathing  impart  the  Holy  Spirit 
(John  XX.  22),  although  the  spirit  was  not  fuUy  poured  out  till  a 
later  period,  John  vii,  39.  In  the  mortal  body  the  immortal  one 
already  rested ;  as  in  the  regenerated,  the  new  man  lives,  though 
enveloped  by  the  old.  The  resurrection  was  merely  the  breaking 
foi-th  of  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysaUs,  within  which  It  had  long 
since  been  fully  matured. 

Tovrd  iari,  this  is,  therefore,  are  the  only  words  which  remain  for 
examination  ;  words  which  were  long  regarded  as  the  key  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole  passage.  Schultz,  however  (p.  116,  seq.), 
is  certainly  right  when  he  remarte  that  nothing  can  be  proved  from 
this  formula  in  favour  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  view  of  the  sup- 
per. Were  the'CathoUc  view  intended  to  bo  sustained  by  the  word 
of  Scripture,  then  itersnofxjMdTjj  or  something  similar,  would  be  ne- 


But  regarded  under  a  strictly  grammatical  view  tovto  ian^  will 
bear  the  meaning  of  "  this  signifies"  just  as  well  as  of  "  this  is, 
actually."  So  that  from  these  words  merely,  we  cannot  decide 
between  the  views  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius.  (Of  the  numerous  ex- 
amples CLUoted  by  Schultz,  concerning  tovto  ion,  compare  the  fol- 
lowing :  1  Peter  i.  25  ;  Philemon,  ver.  12  ;  Luko  xii.  1  ;  Hebrews 
X.  20  ;  and  on  the  tropical  use  of  slvai,  generally  consult  John  sv. 
1-5,  xiv.  6,  X.  7-9  and  elsewhere). 

The  phrase  may,  however,  have  the  other  signification,  viz,,  "it 
is  in  deed,  and  in  truth."     In  the  passage  itself  there  is  no  decisive 

*  Jf,  however,  Cie  doctrine  of  transubstaQtiaUon  had  been  so  statel  that  we  might  re- 
gard the  traneformation  of  elementa  only  as  eecwring  at  Ihe  momenl  of  consecration  and 
pcaiKlpatim,  there  oonld  be  little  biWIcal  oppoation  to  it.  But  the  paaaagea  (1  Cor.  :z.  16, 
xL  26)  spsafc  of  the  bread,  even  after  conseoraljon,  and  whilst  being  partaken  of,  in  a 
way  that,  by  forced  construction  only,  can,  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  Catholic  view, 
la  oonolusion,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  method  of  comprehending  the  dogma 
does  not  obtaiit  as  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  chuitihes ;  for  by  meajiB  of 
it  a  great  part  of  tbeir  corrupt  practice  would  fell  away  of  itself 
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ground  for  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other  ;  but  the  authentic 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  general  Bcope  of  its  doctrines, 
combined  with  the  practice  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  lead  to  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  words.  (Compare 
my  remarks  in  the  "  Evang.  Kirchen-Zeit.  Jahrg.  1834,  H.  48.  The 
institutory  words  of  the  ordinance  contain  the  mystery,  but  not  its 
elucidation.) 

Ver.  27,  28. — ^We  must  still  notice  the  expression  "  blood  of  the 
new  covenant"  (alfta  rrj^  icaiv^g  SiaQrini}^),  which  occurs  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  for  which  Luke  and  Paul  use,  "  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood"  (sj  naivfi  dtaO^KJj  iv  t&  e/i&J  aliiari).  The  two.formulEe  are 
not  essentially  distinguishable.  Both  comprehend  the  relation  of 
the  Eedeemer'a  shed  blood,  to  the  new  life  established  according  to 
the  New  Testament.  The  only  question  that  arises  is,  "  What  is 
the  proper  foundation  of  this  relation  ?"  Evidently,  the  remission 
of  sins,  for  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  (com- 
pare upon  this  thought  the  comment  upon  Hebrews  is.  22).  In  the 
New  Testament,  sin  is  no  longer  borne  with  by  the  Divine  patience, 
as  under  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testsiment,  Eom.  iii.  25  ;  but, 
through  the  reconciliation  perfected  by  Christ's  vicarious  death 
it  was  done  away  (Coloss,  ii.  14),  since  he  became  a  curse  for  us.  Gal, 
iii.  13.  Hence,  both  the  above  modes  of  expression  might  be  chosen, 
in  so  far  as  the  new  relation  of  men  to  God  was  established  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord.® 

The  assertion  that  in  the  supper  the  Lord  represented  his  death 
not  as  an  expiatory  but  as  a  covenant  sacrifice,  which  is  made  by 
Dr.  Paulua  in  his  edition  of  Usteri's  Paul,  Lehrbegriff,  in  the 
Heidelb.  Jahrbiicher,  1831,  September,  p.  844,  is  completely  con- 
tradicted by  the  expressive  clause  in  Matth.  xxvi.  28,  enxwdftevov 
sif  dfemv  d{uip7i.Civ,  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  Luke  and 
Paul  have  merely  the  definite  injunction  :  tovto  TroielTe  dg  rijv  efifp/ 
avdjj-vriaiVj  this  do,  etc.  The  passage  in  1  Cor,  xi.  26  determines  ac- 
curately both  the  nature  of  the  remembrance,  and  its  limit  in  time, 

is  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  Leipzig-,  1831,  lias  deduced  from  the 
"  iw,  that  "tbe  veiy  thing  which  Christ  dispensed  in  tlie  supper  waa 
But  this  representation  is  sni'ely  incorrect.  Tme,  wJieteyer 
Christ  is  present  there  is  forglTeness  of  sins,  aiid,  since  he  is  present  in  the  supper,  it 
cannot  be  received  without  remission  of  sins.  Bat  the  speciflo  charcu:lei-  of  liie  supper 
consists  not  in  that  &ot ;  it  rather  assumes  the  forgiveness  of  sma  as  its  negative  side,  and 
completes  it  by  a.  po^tive  element,  to  wit,  the  impartujg  of  new  and  higher  life.  The 
geofs'ai  fhrgiveneaa  of  sins  is  so  &ir  asaumed  that  only  the  baptized  and  faithful  can  par- 
take of  the  supper.  The  covMrnrnd  daily  remission  of  sins  is  symholxKcd  by  the  feet- 
washii^  whioli  occurred  befiire  the  institution  of  the  supper,  of  which  remission,  eon&s- 
Mon  and  absolution  constitute  the  subsequent  representation;  moreover,  the  Christian 
comes  as  one  who  has  already  received  the  foigiveneas  of  sins;  in  whom  the  gorm  of  the 
new  life  already  rests ;  hut  who  m  this  new  life  must  now  be  nourished  and  si 
with  heavenly  food 
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The  former  refers  especially  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  that  in  which 
his  atoning  and  pontifical  work  was  concentrated.  The  latter  ex- 
tends to  the  Parousia  (a-xpi?  ov  eXdy). 

The  solenmization  of  the  holy  supper  was  therefore  to  be  a  per- 
petual symbolical  repetition  of  the  great  act  accomplished  on  Gol- 
gotha, by  which  the  world  was  reconciled  to  God,  and  thus  to 
announce  to  the  world  {iiarayyeXsTe  tov  Qdvarov  rov  nvfiiov)  its  recon- 
ciliation ;  just  as,  under  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament,  every 
sacrifice  preached  that  Adam  had  fallen,  and  that  a  restoration  of 
human  nature  was  necessary.  But  whilst  the  Jewish  sacrifice  only 
awakened  a. desire  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  holy  supper  act- 
(lally  and  energetically  nourishes  men  with  the  bread  that  came 
from  heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world.  The  supper  therefore,  neces- 
sarily presupposes  baptism,  but  baptism  does  not  conversely  presup- 
pose the  supper. 

Only  they  who  are  born  after  the  flesh  can  partake  of  material 
food  ;  and  in  like  manner  only  those  who  are  born  after  the  Spirit 
can  enjoy  spiritual  food.  And  as  the  act  of  birth  can  take  place 
but  once,  whilst  the  using  of  food  must  be  frecLuently  repeated,  so 
also  baptism  is  to  be  performed  but  once,  whilst  the  supper  must  be 
often  solemnized. 

This  analogy  is  apparently  overturned  hy  the  facts,  that  the 
supper  appeal's  to  have  been  instituted  prior  to  the  institution  of 
baptism,  and  even  before  the  glorification  of  Christ.  (Compare 
Matth.  xxviii.  18.)  But  if  we  i-eflect  that  baptism  had  long  before 
been  practised  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  apostles  (compare 
John  iv.  1,  et  seq.),  and  that  in  Matthew  (xxviii,  19)  the  Lord 
merely  enjoins  the  ordinance  as  a  perpetual  and  universal  obser- 
vance for  all  nations,  this  apparent  contradiction  will  be  removed. 
Had  the  Saviour  instituted  the  supper  as  the  glorified  Bedeemer 
after  his  resurrection,  it  might  easily  have  led  to  an  entirely  ideal 
Tiew  of  the  sacrament.  But  the  more  imminent  was  the  danger  of 
this  error,  as  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  shews,  the  more  care- 
fully was  it  to  be  here  avoided. 

Ver.  29. — But  the  object  of  thus  representing,  under  the  aspect 
of  the  supper,  the  Lord's  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  could  pos- 
ses a  significancy  only  so  long  as  the  Lord  was  separated  from  Ms 
church  below.  After  his  glorious  return,  the  supper  will  assume  a 
different  form.  To  this  points  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  dis- 
course, according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  which  he  decJEires  that 
he  will  not  drink  again  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  untQ  he  does  it  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  heavenly  Father.  (On  the  right  position  of 
these  words,  compare  Luke  xxii.  16.)  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
Luke  has  the  words  three  times  (chap.  xxii.  16,  18,  and  30),  from 
which  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Lord  uttered  them  several 
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times,  during  the  last  supper.  From  these  words  we  might  think  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer,  that  surely  the  Lord  himself  partook  of  the 
supper  with  the  disciples.  The  words,  "myhody,  my  blood"  (oufid 
lim,  alfid  fiou),  however,  contradict  this  supposition  too  completely. 
It  is  much  simpler  to  assume  that  the  drinking  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  {meiv  is  tov  yevvijfiaTog  r^g  d^TriXovy^  refers  to  the  cup  of  wine 
used  previously,  Luke  xxii,  17,  from  which  the  Lord  also  drank.  We 
are  also  specially  led  to  this  conclusion,  by  the  passage  in  Luke  xxii. 
16,  where  it  is  said  of  the  paschal  lamb, "  I  will  no  longer  eat  of  if 
etc.  (oiidri  oir  /iTj  ipdjb)  i$  avrov  eug  otov,  k.  t.  X.)  Here  it  is  clear, 
that  the  discourse  could  not  have  referred  to  the  bread  in  the  sup- 
per, but  to  the  pasaover.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  as 
follows  "in  the  kingdom  of  God  I  will  hold  a  new  paschal  feast 
with  you." 

As  to  the  import  of  the  particular  idea  (compare  the  observa- 
tions relative  to  this  subject,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Commentary 
Luke  xxii.  30),  many  persons,  influenced  by  the  prevailing  Ideal- 
ism, have  accustomed  themselves,  in  contempt  of  the  resurrection 
and  glorification  of  the  flesh,  to  regard  it  as  involving  merely  the 
general  idea  of  joy.  "  There  sbaU  we  enjoy  ourselves  more  inti- 
mately, more  spiiitually  with  one  another,  than  here,"  Were  this 
notion  correct,  we  should  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  thought 
was  conveyed  in  words  exceedingly  liable  to  mistake,  especiaUy  by 
the  disciples,  who  were  involved  doubtless  in  gross  material  views 
of  the  Messiah.  Without  doubt  thosef  are  nearer  to  the  grammat- 
ical truth— (looldng  particularly  to  the  orav  avrb  mva  /coivdv) — who 
confess,  "  that  this  passage  clearly  expresses  the  Jewish  idea  of  a 
banquet  that  should  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ; 
where  what  was  physical  would  also  be  glorified."  But  the  opinion 
most  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  Is  that  this  Teiy  idea 
of  the  marriage  supper  of  the  lamb  (SEinvov  tov  ydfiov  tov  dpviov^ 
Revelation  xix.  9),  has  an  independent  truth.  All  anxiety  about 
materiaUsm  in  this  view,  is  sufficiently  removed  by  the  observation 
that  in  the  world  of  the  glorified,  everything  will  he  glorified.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  idea  of  a  covenant  feast  with  the  Lord,  must  be  con- 
ceived under  a  spiritualized  and  glorified  form  in  the  world  of  the 
resurrection 

Thus  understood  then,  this  thought  furnishes  an  admirable  con- 
clusion to  the  feast,  G-lancing  away  beyond  the  period  of  the 
gradual  development  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  which  like  a  grain 
*  It  Bhould  be  oarefully  noted  that  Jesus  does  not  say,  "  in  toutot  roil  woTsjpiou,"  but 
"fK  TooTO')  ToS  yejif^/inrof."  The  oirof  evidently  fbrms  the  antithesis  with  Kfuvof,  and 
therefore  the  discourse  in  these  words  refers  to  the  festival  in,  general 

\  The  explanation  of  this  passage,  from  the  association  of  Christ  mth  his  disdples 
after  his  resurrection,  is  altogether  untenable ;  ibi  this  time  alone  ia  never  called  ^aaiXtia 
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of  mustard  seed,  is  in  the  world  growing  and  maturing  amidst  many 
conflicts,  the  Lord  transports  himself  with  his  disciples  into  that 
consummated  harmony  of  existence  in  which  even  the  material 
world  appears  correspondent  with  the  spiritual  (Bom,  yiii.  8,  18, 
seq.),  and  Paradise  is  restored. 

Hence  as  in  paradise  the  only  food  made  use  of  was  that  af- 
forded by  plants,  so  also  the  Saviour,  instead  of  the  bloody  pass- 
over,  instituted  a  bloodless  festival  of  the  most  simple  means  of 
nourishment,  from  which  the  higher  elements  of  lifo  were  infused 
into  man,  as  he  once,  by  eating  of  the  fruit,  became  subject  to  the 
power  of  death.  Comforted  then  by  this  glance  into  the  recovered 
paradise,  the  Lord  advances  against  the  Cherub's  sword  which  must 
pierce  the  heart  of  every  one  who  enters  there,  but  over  whose  ter- 
rors Jeeus  has  triumphed  on  behalf  of  all  who  by  faith  appropriate 
his  merits  to  t 


§  2,  Jesus'  Struggle  in  Gethsbmane,  and  His  Akrest. 

(Matth.  ssvi.  3B-5e  ;  Mark  xiv.  32-62  ;  Luke  xxii,  ^0-53  ;  John  Xviii.  1-1 1 .) 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  supper,*  followed  immediately,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  by  the  discourses  recorded  by  John,  chs. 
xiv, — xvii,  (which  without  doubt  were  dehvered  in  the  festival  cham- 
ber); the  Saviour  with  his  disciples  hastened  out  of  the  city,  from 
which  his  gracious  presence  was  now  witJidrawn, 

Jesus  went  over  the  mountain  stream  Cedron  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  KsSpdv  =  I'lT'.p.  from  ^:!iJ  to  be  dark,  black.  Perhaps  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  depth  of  the  densely-grown  forest  valley 
through  which  the  brook  flowed.  The  reading  ruiv  nEdpCiv^  arose 
certainly  from  the  ignorance  of  transcribers,  who  thought  they 
ought  to  regard  the  name  as  a  plural  form.  The  brook  flowed  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  poured  itself  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  often  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  (Comp,  2 
Sam.  sv.  2S  ;  1  Kings  ii.  37,  xv,  13  ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4-6,  Upon 
6pog  rOiv  iXai&v  comp.  in  the  Commentary  Part  I,  on  Matth.  sxi,  1.) 
Here,  either  upon  or  near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  a  country-seat 
■ — %wpfov,  Matth.  xsvi.  86  ;  Mark  xiv,  32,  with  a  garden,  nfpro^  =  i» 
John  sviii.  1, 2,  which  Jesus  had  often  visited  with  his  disciples, 
and  which  was  well-known  to  Judas  ;  thither  the  Lord  proceeded. 

TBdmj/iavTj  or  Tedarniavsi  is  the  name  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
to  the  estate,  that  is  niM  ^i  oil-press,  or  olive-press.     Scarcely  had 

*  Matth.  xxvi,  30,  applies  ii/ivi/aavTec  to  the  paalma  which  were  wont  to  be  sung  at 
ths  conclusion  of  the  fonst.  They  are  called  "  tho  great  hallelujah."  Compare  the  fore- 
going description  of  the  proceedings  in  solemniaing  liie  Jewish  passoyer. 
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he  arrived,  when  he  retired  into  the  deep  solitude  of  the  garden. 
The  rest  of  the  diaciplea  may  have  remained  in  the  house  with  the 
friendly  owner  of  the  garden ;  only  three  ventured  to  g,ccompany 
Mm,  and  beheld  the  mighty  straggle  of  his  soul.  These  were  they 
who  were  also  present  at  the  transfiguration  (compare  Matth.  xvii. 
1,  seij.)  Henco  they  were  able  to  estimate  alike  the  exaltation  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  Lord's  life,  ('A.6t]fiovE(j  from  dd^ftuv,  sorrow- 
ful, distressed  ;  it  is  a  stiong  expression  for  agony,  trembling  or 
fainting  of  soul.  Symmaohua  uses  it  for  tjo;.  Psalm  Isi,  3,  and  for 
T|h  Psalm  cxvi.  11.) 

Wo  have  now  arrived  at  the  event,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  and  it  is  but  meet  to  make  a  pause  in  our  consideration  of 
particulars,  and  to  review  the  general  course  of  development  in  the 
Saviour's  life.'* 

That  suffering  without  measure,  should  hurst  in  upon  the  holy 
one  of  God,  seems  to  be  the  less  surprising,  that  the  noblest  of  the 
human  race  have  been  exposed  to  great  privations  and  bitter  con- 
flicts ;  and  the  suiferings  of  Jesus  only  now  became  visible  ;  they 
had  long  burdened  him  invisibly. |  The  sinfulness  of  the  world, 
the  unbelief,  want  of  love,  and  ignorance,  of  men,  had  been  long 
causes  of  acute  suffering  to  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  in 
the  latter  moments  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  were  concentra- 
ted into  greater  intensity.  To  the  observer,  however,  it  appears 
wonderful,  that  the  Saviour  in  such  suffering,  did  not  stand  alto- 
gether unmoved,  like  the  rock  in  a  tempest,  but  that  he  trembled, 
moaned,  and  implored  his  heavenly  Father  to  avert  the  agonizing 
hour  1  If  we  compare  the  demeanor  of  Jesus  with  the  conduct  of 
other  sages,  even  such  as  Hved  before  his  time,  of  Socrates  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  noble  Christian  martyrs,  as  Huss,  Polycarp,  and  others, 
these  persons  appear  to  have  displayed  more  steadfestness  and 
courage,  than  we  discover  in  the  bearing  of  Christ.  The  follow- 
ing observations  may  help  to  render  this  phenomenon  comprehensible. 

First,  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  Gospel  reveals  a  view 
of  life,  in  which,  stoical  indifference,  hardihood,  and  inflexibihty  in 
reference  to  pain  and  suffering  of  every  kind,  do  not  appear  as  the 
*  (Compare  on  tliia  subject  mj  esaay  ia  Knapps'  Ohristoterpe  Jabrg.  1833,  p.  182, 
Beq.)  which  coatsuns  a  further  detail  of  the  thoaghta  here  iatmmted.  Here,  however,  I 
would  observe :  that  tlie  symbolic  character  of  the  names  Cedron,  Gethaemane,  Golgotha, 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Througliout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  runs  the  con- 
oeptiOQ  of  names  as  a  very  aiguifioant  index  to  the  oharaeters  of  persons  or  relations.  The 
essay  of  Dettingerin  the  "Tiibinger  Zeitsohrift,"  1837,  p.  4, 1838,  p.  1,  contains  a  defence 
of  the  historical  character  of  this  narrative  concerniug  the  agony  of  Christ,  against  the 
atlaci  of  Strauss,  which  is  eminently  worthy  of  being  studied. 

t  Clem.  Ales,  quis  dives  salretar,  c.  8,  Segaars'  edition,  p.  22,  trdax^i  ii'  i/idc  i 
owTitp  (iirb  yevcueaf  jiixpi-  toS  oTjftelou.  Id  est: — usque  ad  crucem.  The  pilgrimage  of  a 
anflil  world  was,  to  the  holy  one  of  God,  neoessMJly  a  ooHtinaous  suffering  and  sympathy. 
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moat  exalted  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  it  honours  and  earofully 
fosters  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  meekness,  of  compassion,  of 
sympathy,  aad  is  not  ashamed  of  tears,  nor  of  the  true,  natural  ex- 
pression of  anguish,  or  of  terror.  However,  ifc  should  he  well  ob- 
served, that  the  Lord  did  not  tremble  before  the  i-ude  populace,  who 
would  have  misunderstood  the  true  expression  of  his  sorrows,  but 
only  in  presence  of  his  most  confidential  friends.  The  former  would 
have  been  contrary  to  decorum,  the  latter  was  not. 

Secondly,  The  faintness  of  Jesus  did  not  arise  from  the  fear  of 
visible  enemies,  or  under  physical  pain.^  His  straggle  was  an  in- 
visible agony  of  the  soul ;  a  sense  of  being  forsaken  of  Godv  (com- 
pare remarks  on  Matth.  xsvii.  46);  a  contest  against  the  power 
of  darkness  (compare  Luke  xxii.  53) ;  for  as,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  the  Saviour  was  tempted  by  the  enemy  though  the  medium 
of  desire,  so  now  at  its  end  was  he  assailed  through  the  medium  of 
/ear.     Compare  in  the  Oomm,,  Vol.  I.  p.  275, 

Finally,  the  suffering  of  the  Lord  was  not  something  that  af- 
fected merely  his  own  individual  life  (Heb.  ii.  10)  ;  it  stood  in  con- 
nexion with  the  development  of  humanity  at  large.  (Compare  the 
particulars  at  Matthew  xxvii.  45,  sec[.)  Christ  suffered  and  endured 
as  the  representative  of  mankind  collectively.  He  bore  their  guilt. 
Hence  his  sufferings  have  a  special  character,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  suffeiings.  But  it  is  not  the  fainting  alone 
that  ie  surprising  in  the  following  statement  concerning  the  Lord, 
but  also  tho  fluctuation  in  his  inward  resolution.  If  we  compare 
the  confident  faith  and  victorious  courage  which  breathe  through  the 
intercession  of  Christ  as  high  priest,  John  xvii.,  it  wiU.  appear 
truly  astonishing  tbat,  after  a  few  hours  the  Saviour  could  appear 
involved  in  such  an  inward  struggle  as  that  in  which  he  is  reprc- 
BCnted  in  the  passage  about  to  be  considered.  We  can  hence  con- 
ceive how  some,  as  particularly  listen  and  G'oldhorn,'|-  have  from  this 
circumstance  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  narrative  of  the  Synop- 
tical Evangelists,  concerning  the  struggle  of  Jesus  in  Gfethsemane, 
is  probably  erroneous,  since,  in  the  minute  narrative  of  John,  who 
alone  of  the  Evangelists  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence,  there 
is  no  mention  of  it.  (Luke  contains  the  account,  abridged  certainly, 
but  BtUl  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Mat  hew  an  I  Ma  k)  But 
the  supposition  that  the  Saviour  could  not  have  en  1  ed  ny  such 
inward  struggle  of  the  soul  cannot  be  su    i  ned  aga  not  th    abun- 

*  The  view,  that  proapcetive  extreme  bociily  ff  n  g  call  d  rth  h  R  lieonier'a 
strugglea,  altogether  obscures,  and  eyoa  anniliila        h      e  y  meaaianio 

character.  "Were  it  correct,  Christ  would  in  truth  h  sii  il  m  h  ihmneas  of 
aoul,  not  only  than  raanj  martyra,  but  even  than  many  unregenerate  and  immoral  mea 
who  have  borne  far  greater  tortures  without  blenching. 

f  The  former  in  the  celebrated  critical  essay  concerning  John,  the  latter  in  a  distinct 
treatise  in  Tzschimer's  Magazine,  vol  L  Fart  3. 
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dant  proofs  of  the  fact ;  for  in  the  first  place,  John  himself  speaks 
of  such  a  struggle  in  other  passages  of  hia  Goepel.  (Compare  John 
xii.  20,  eeq.)  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  (Heb,  v.  7,  seq.),  also  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  (Paalm 
xxii.  19;  Isaiah  liii.),  have  all  included  the  idea  of  yielding  and  faint- 
ing in  their  portraiture  of  the  Messiah.  A  milder  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  mattci",  haa  therefore  been  chosen  by  those  who  say  that  "  the 
struggle  in  Gethseraane  certainly  occurred  ;  and  that  the  first  three 
EvangehBte  have  merely  assigned  to  it  the  wrong  place;  that  it  be- 
longs in  fact  to  an  antecedent  time,  that  to  which  John  xii.  20,  seq. 
transfers  it," 

Such  a  transposition  might  certainly  be  possible  ;  but  the  event 
mentioned  by  John  xii.  20,  occurred  under  totally  different  circum- 
Htancee,  and  therefore  if  the  silence  of  John  be  deemed  so  decisive, 
we  must  assume  not  only  a  chronological  inversion,  but  also  an  act- 
aal  misrepresentation  of  the  event  on  the  part  of  the  Synoptical 
writers.  But  his  silence  cannot  justify  such  an  assumption,  for  in 
John  there  occur  frequent  omissions  of  matters  which  the  others 
have  carefully  recorded.* 

The  fact  is  easily  explained  if  we  can  only  assign  a  cause  which 
would  account  for  such  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  inner  life  of 
Jesus  ;  but  ench  a  cause  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  phenomenon 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  experience  of  believers  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  according  to  S  Cor.  xii.),  and  may  at  least 
be  employed  by  way  of  analogy,  to  show  that  a  sudden  withdrawal 
takes  place,  of  those  higher  powers  of  the  spirit  which  determine 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  soul. 

That  such  a  forsaking  occurred  on  the  cross,  the  evangelical  his- 
tory expressly  asserts,  Matth.  xxvii.  46.  In  the  histoiy  of  the  temp- 
tation we  found  oureelves  obliged  to  assume  it.  (Comp.  Comm., 
Part  I,  on  Matth.  iv.  1.) — Nothing  is  therefore  more  natural,  than 
here  also  to  suppose  something  similar.  By  this  assumption  alone, 
does  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  of  Jesus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  his  victory  on  the  other,  appear  in  its  full  significance.  Whilst 
3  can  conquer,  only  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  full  pos- 
Q  of  his  spirit's  undiminished  energy,  the  Kedeemer  triumphed 
over  the  whole  power  of  darkness,  even  when  forsaken  by  Grod,  and 
by  the  fulness  of  his  own  Spirit, — The  further  expansion  of  this 
thought  ia  given  in  the  treatise  ^iibliahed  in  "  the  Christoterpe." 

*  I  hoM  it  impossible  to  assign  for  this  omiflsion  any  other  causes  than  those  which 
have  besa  mentioned.  We  might  suppose  that  John  had  his  Gnostic  readers  in  view,  in 
omitting  an  accoimt  which  might  have  given  offence  by  shewing  weaiinesg  in  Christ. 
But  the  EMce  reason  oaght  to  have  prevented  John  from  mailing  aay  allusion  whatever 
to  the  event.  This  suppo^tion  would  therefore  prove  too  much,  and  consequently  prove 
Bothingi  even  granting  we  were  disposed  to  assigo  it  any  force  whatever. 
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The  apprehensions  expressed  by  Dettinger  on  this  subject  (in 
the  work  quoted  before,  p.  108)  are  entirely  unfounded.  Ho  asts 
whether  "  spirit"  here  signifies  the  Divine  nature,  or  only  the  spir- 
itual principle  of  human  nature  ?  I  answer,  both.  A  contest, 
whilst  in  full  possession  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  a  nonentity.  Hence 
the  Scriptui-e  teaches  ns,  PhiHp.  ii.  7,  that  God,  in  becoming 
man,  emptied  himself  of  the  fulness  of  Divine  power.  This  abne- 
gation reached  its  maximum  point  when  (as  in  (Jethsemane,  and  on 
the  cross),  the  Saviour  was  totally  forsaken  by  the  Father.  The 
mode  of  conceiving  this  abnegation  and  abandonment  is  a  matter  of 
peculiar  difleulty,  but  this  difficulty  rests  in  the  subject  itself,  not 
in  my  representation  ;  not  is  it  at  elU  greater  than  that  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  in  other  doctrines.  Meanwhile, 
nothing  can  \ie  more  perverse  than  to  say,  with  De  Wette,  tliat  the 
withdrawal  of  Grod  is  a  doctrine  alike  unphilosophical  and  immoral, 
aiuce  it  destroys  the  omnipresence  of  God.  This  by  no  moans  fol- 
lows, if  we  regard  the  withdrawal  of  God  only  as  actuax,  not  ^ 
ESSENTIAL,  An  Omnipresence  of  God  thus  actually  distinct,  must 
at  all  events  be  assumed,  otherwise  everything  is  involved  in  chaos. 
The  Omnipresent  is  present  in  various  ways,  in  heaven,  in  hell,  in 
the  heart  of  the  righteous,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  godless,  respect- 
ively. God,  in  his  absolute  freedom,  possesses  also  the  free  exercise 
of  his  attributes.  As  (according  to  Eom.  iii  25)  he  suspended,  in 
the  ages  before  Christ,  the  full  exercise  of  his  justice,  so,  in  Hke 
manner,  God  may  restrain  the  gracious  operation  of  his  nature. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  oneness  of  the  person  of  the  God-man  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  Divine  withdrawal.  God  is  thus  revealed  in 
him,  not  as  the  gracious,  but  as  the  Just  God,  that  is,  he  sustains, 
as  representative  of  mankind,  the  wrath  of  God.  The  objections  of 
Dettinger  and  De  Wette  proceed  from  an  incorrect  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Divine  attributes  to  his  Being.  God  is  not  constraioed, 
through  any  innate  necessity,  to  render  the  collective  attributes  of 
his  nature  always  and  on  all  occasions  operative.  His  freedom  dic- 
tates the  form  of  their  display.  Finally,  the  ■  supposition,  that,  in 
Gethsemane,  a  like  withdrawal  of  G^d  from  Christ  took  place,  as 
on  the  cross,  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  fainting  of  the  garden. 
Also  in  his  humanity  as  such,  we  must  believe  that  there  was,  agree- 
ably to  the  ordinance  of  Gtod,  a,  state  of  helpless  destitution,  of 
complete  exposure  to  the  assaults  of  the  power  of  darkness,  which 
state,  assuming  the  distinction  between  soid  (V"'ot)  ^'nd  spirit 
{■neEvtia),  we  can  conceive  as  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  latter. 
What  thus  occurs  in  sinful  man,  as  a  consequence  of  sin  (viz.,  the 
weakening  of  the  energy  of  the  spirit,  and  a  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body  in  death),  he,  as  the  representative  of  mankind,  be- 
came liable  to  of  his  own  free  wilh     In  his  sinless  soul  he  achieved 
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the  complete  victory ;  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cro33 ;  and  learnt  perfect  obedience  in  that  he  himself  suf- 
fered :  Philip,  ii.  8  ;  Heb.  ii.  17,  18,  iv.  15.  According  to  this  in- 
terpretation, we  need  not  at  all  suppose,  as  Dettiiiger,  agreeing 
with  Strauss,  does  in  a  passage. quoted — that  the  soul  resembles  a 
lake,  which  ebbs  and  flows  according  as  its  conducting  canals  are 
ciceed,  or  its  sluices  opened.  Eather  should  we  abandon  the  unbib- 
lical  view  of  the  identity  of  soul  and  spirit.  As  a  man  may  lose 
his  body  without  annihilation  of  his  personality,  eo  also  may  he  lose 
the  spirit.     The  soul  ia  the  sustainer  of  both 

Ver.  38,  39. — The  confession  of  his  profound  sorrow,  and  the  im- 
ploring request  to  his  disciples  to  strengthen  him,  by  their  proxim- 
ity and  their  watching,  form  a  wonderfully  impressive  contrast  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  and  with  the  very  object  of  these  sufferings. 
He,  the  helper  of  the  whole  world,  confesses  to  those  to  whom  he 
brings  help  his  own  need  of  assistance,  and  seeks  from  these  very 
persons  the  aid  which  they  are  unable  to  render  !  (IlepiXvno^  occurs 
in  Mark  vi,  26,  and  in  Luke  xviii.  23,  24.  It  is  formed  after  the 
aaaiogy  of  ■nspixapTjgS')  The  ^  V'OT  /^ov  does  not  stand  merely  for 
ifyiS :  it  is  different  from  t3  mm/i^d  fiov.  The  former  signifies  rather 
what  is  purely  human,  that  which  moves  the  feeling  ;  the  latter 
means  the  spuitual  consciousness.  Compare  John  xiii.  21,  where 
the  personal  feeling  is  less  intended,  hence  iTapdxO?j  ti^  TTvevfxari  is 
employed.  Compare  John  xi.  33.  When  about  to  pray,  Jesus  re- 
moved to  some  distance  ixom  his  disciples,  and  fell  upon  his  face  on 
the  ground.  (Luke  subjoins,  with  more  exact  statement,  <bael  XiOov 
HoXjjv^  xsii.  41.  The  phrase  dTre(mii<j07]  an'  avTuv,  expresses  the  sud- 
denness and  violence  of  the  Saviour's  movements.)  Mark  gives  the 
prayer  itself  in  the  most  detailed  manner;  for,  besides  the  "passmg 
away  of  the  cup"  (compare  Matth.  xx.  22)  be  also  mentions  the 
passing  by  of  the  hour  of  suffering.  Remarkable  in  this  supplication 
of  the  Saviour,  is  the  pmyer  of  the  Son,  based  upon  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Father  {iravra  dvvard  aoi),  to  remove  itom'him  the  hour  of 
suffering.  With  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
there  seems  to  be  expressed  a  contrary  will  on  the  part  of  the  £ 
But,  first,  this  supplication  must  on  no  account  be  taken  as  ii 
or  dissevered  from  the  appended  words,  tt^^v  ovx  <Ii?  eyih  dsXu,  dXX' 
(if  ov,  yet  not  as  I  will,  hut  as  thou  wilt.  In  the  first  petition,  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  xiii,  4),  alone  finds  utterance,  which  the 
Saviour  must  necessarily  have  partaken  of,  for  otherwise  his  agonies 
would  have  been  merely  the  semblance  of  suffering.  In  the  second 
prayer  there  is  the  expression  of  the  victorious  spirit.  Again,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  wish  to  be  exempted  from  death, 
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and  from  the  bitter  path  of  suffeiing,  is  not  a  Binful  one,  but  rather 
a  pure  and  holy  wish.  For  death  is  the  reward  of  ein,  and,  as  such, 
bitter  even  to  sinful  creatures,  to  whom,  in  somo  rcepectB,  it  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  release  from  distress  and  misery.  How  much  more, 
then,  must  it  have  excited  a  shuddering  horror  in  the  pure  unspotted 
Boul  of  Jesus  !  It  would  have  argued  a  false  and  beggarly  spirit,  at 
once  stupid  and  unfeeling,  if,  with  no  living,  genuine,  soul-thrill- 
ing utterance  of  the  terror  inspired  in  his  holy  human  soul  by  the 
dark  valley  of  death,  he  could  have  descended  into  it.  **  This  feature, 
80  far  from  impairing  the  sacred  picture  of  Christ,  is  essential  to  its 
complete  perfection. 

A  higher  necessity  recLuired,  however,  that  this  feeling,  m  itself 
entirely  legitimate,  should  now  be  subdued.  It  was  not  the  irre- 
Bistible  will  of  the  Father  which  urged  the  Son  on  to  this  bitter 
death,  for  the  Divine  will  of  the  Son  was  one  with  that  of  the  Fa- 
ther. But  the  conflict  of  absolute  justice  with  mercy,  in  a  word, 
the  mystery  in  the  work  of  redemption  for  the  race  of  man,  demanded 
a  complete  sacrifice  ;  and  a  voluntary  yielding  to  this  higher  neces- 
sity, which  was  impossible  without  a  severe  struggle  against  human 
Bensibility,  we  find  intimated  in  this  sublime  and  sacred  moment. 
With  the  victory  in  Gethsemane,  therefore,  eveiything  was  already 
virtually  completed  ;  the  Father's  will  itself  was  fully  apprehended 
by  the  soul  of  Jesus.  And  aa  in  human  conflicts  the  mind  becomes 
tranquil  when  the  resolution  has  been  unalterably  formed,  ao  also 
we  discover  it  here,  in  the  life  of  the  Bedeemer.  Hence  the  struggle 
inGethsemanewas  even  more  fearful  than  that  on  Golgotha — (com- 
pare Heb.  V.  7);  as  ordinarily  with  excitable  minds  the  prospect  of 
danger  is  more  painful  than  the  danger  itself  with  all  its  terrors. 

Ver.  40,  41. — After  this,  his  first  victory  over  the  Msaults  of 
darkness,  Jesus  returned  to  the  three  disciples,  and  found  them 
sleeping,  heedless  of  his  admonition.  The  comment  of  Luke  xxii, 
45 — "  dnd  T^f  XvTWj^' — ^that  they  were  sleeping  for  sorrow,  may  be 
explained  thus  :  their  trouble,  by  reason  of  the  violent  mental  ex- 
citement it  called  forth,  ia  to  be  understood  as  the  cause  of  their 
exhaustion  and  sleepiness.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  etf  Xvnriv 
stands  in  the  LXX.  for  ■";:!,  faint,  sick.  Addressing  Peter,  as  their 
speaker,  the  Lord  again  exhorted  them  to  watchfulness  and  prayer, 

*  Luthor  calls  attention  also  to  the  perfection  of  Christ's  bodily  orgaaization,  and.  ihe 
Muteness  of  suEferinu-  it  must  hare  occasioned  "  We  men,"  he  writes,  "  cocoeived  and 
born  in  flin,  have  an  mpur  h  d  fl  1  wl  1  d  es  not  soon  feel.  The  freslier  and  Bounder 
the  man  is,  tlie  Qn  th  km  d  h  p  tlie  blood,  to  much  the  more  does  lie  feel, 
and  is  susceptible  fwhtbthll  hm  JJw  since  CiiriBt's  body  is  pure  and  sinless, 
whilst  ours  is  imp  re  w  lii  rel  oa  eely  f  1  the  terrora  of  death  in  one  afth  of  the 
degree  in  which  Ch  st     It  tl   m  h        s  to  be  the  greatest  marlyr,  and  had  to 

Buffer  death's  eitr  m  t  te  rs.  —  mpir  tl  Sermon  on  Christ's  Passion  in  the  Garden, 
Leipzig  e<Uti0D,  Pa  t  XVT  IST 
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with  the  warning  that  hoth  lessen  the  danger  of  teniptation.  Here 
the  train  of  ideas  is  manifestly  as  follows.  "An  ataudonment  to  sor- 
row, and  its  consequent  emotions,  diminishes  the  dominant  enei^  of 
the  spirit,  and  thus  facilitates  the  victorj^  of  indwelling  sin  ;  whilst 
resistance  to  the  besetting  disposition,  and  prayer,  which  supplies 
man  with  fresh  energy  from  the  spiritual  world,  secure  us  against 
temptation."  Hence,  also,  Christ  refers  us  to  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  (/;  aap^  dadEv/j^),  which  hinders  tho  execution  of  that 
which  man's  nobler  part  {-nveviia,  in  Paul,  vov^)  would  prefer.  Com- 
pare particulars  on  the  words  in  Romans  vii.  22,  23. 

Ver.  42-44. — A  second  and  a  third  time  does  the  Redeemer  re- 
tire to  pray  ;  and  as  often  as  he  returns  does  he  find  the  disciples 
sleeping,  entirely  subdued  by  the  power  of  darlmesa.  Lulce  does 
not  record  this  threefold  struggle,  but  mentions  it  compendiously, 
as  if  only  one  prayer  had  taken  place ;  but  beyond  doubt  the 
more  exact  description  of  Matthew  and  Mark  is  the  more  correct. 
The  three  assaults  through  the  medium  of  fear,  stand  pai-allel  to 
the  three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  temptation.  In  Luke  xxii. 
43,  44,  some  ineidente  are  adduced  which  have  escaped  the  other 
two  Evangelists,  These  two  verses  are  wanting  in  the  manuscripts 
A.B.  13,  69,  124,  and  others.  Some  M88.,  as  E.S.  24,  36,  attach 
asterisks  to  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  authentic.  The  omissions 
and  signs  originated  perhaps  in  the  apprehension  that  the  strength- 
ening of  Jesus  by  an  angel  would  have  made  him  appear  too  deeply 
humbled,  and  the  words  might  favour  Arianism.  (This  passage 
further  belongs  to  those  in  which,  under  the  term  dyyeloc,  angel,  no 
external  appearance,**  no  visible  personage  should  be  understood. 
The  angel  certainly  appeared  to  Christ  alone  {^ipBrj  ai)r0)j  and  prob- 
ably inwardly,  in  his  spirit.  The  strengthening  by  the  angel  is, 
*  It  ia  Eurpriaing  that  a  man  lite  Dettinger  (in  the  passage  qnoted  elsewhere,  1835) 
could  take  offence  at  this  oonolaaion,  iniBgimng  Uiat  through  this  Iijpotliesis  the  histor- 
ical truth  of  the  aooounc  might  be  damaged.  "  It  is  better,"  he  says,  "to  state  openly, 
with  Straass,  that  it  is  a  mythical  decoration."  I  thought  the  worda,  "There  ia  here 
under  the  ilyj-E^oj,  no  appearance  to  be  understood,  as  of  a  viable  peraonalitj-,"  indicated 
my  meaning  plainly  enough,  to  make  such  misconceptiona  unpossible ;  hut  since  they 
are  not  so  conaidered,  I  shall  explain  myself  more  particularly.  I  distinguish  two  sorts 
of  angelio  appearances;  Ersl^  those  where  the  appestong  augel  personally  comes  in  view 
to  him  to  whom  the  vision  is  imparted ;  and  secondly,  purely  sph^tual  appearances. 
Oftlielirst  kind  was  the  angelio  vision  which,  according  to  Lnka  i.  appeared  in  the  temple 
to  Znohariaa  ;  of  the  seeond  was  the  one  here  mentioned.  In  this  hypothesis  I  am  de- 
cided, by  the  telatiou  of  angelic  visions  to  the  other  forms  of  revelation  from  the  superior 
world.  They  belong  to  the  inferior  class  of  revelations ;  and  hence  are  not  suited  to  him 
vpon  whom  all  the  angels  of  Qod  ascend  and  descend,  John  i.  61.  Add  to  this  that  the 
angel  was  here  to  reveal  nothing,  but  merely  strengthen  Christ  in  his  human  nature. 
Here,  therefore,  the  pei'sonality  of  the  angel  disappears,  and  his  appearance,  in  iact,  is 
but  equivalent  to  the  expression  "  there  flowed  in  upon  him  power  from  on  high.''  This 
vicwoftlie  angels  as  powers,  with  the  personality  dismissed,  is  particularly  revealed  iu 
file  Old  Testament,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cherubim.  But  Ihis  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  its  details. 
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therefore,  to  he  understood  ae  an  afflux  of  epiritual  power  to  the 
Redeemer,  in  his  extremest  agony  of  abandonmeat.)  How  an  angel 
eould  strengthen  Chiist — ^in  whom  the  eternal  word  of  the  Father 
had  become  flesh  (John  i.  1-14),  may  be  conceived,  by  assuming 
that  in  the  season  of  temptation  and  of  stru^le,  the  fulness  of  his 
Divine  Hfe  withdrew  itself,  so  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was 
that  which  struggled,  and  which  was  strengthened.  Without  doubt 
we  must  conclude  that  this  strengthening  followed  the  threefold 
prayer,  of  which  Luke  alone  makes  no  mention  ;  it  is  then  parallel 
to  Mark  i.  13,  where  it  said,  aiter  the  temptation  was  ended,  "  the 
angeis  ministered  to  him"  (ol  ayyeXoi  Siriii6vovv  o^tw).  The  follow- 
ing KoX  jEvofKVo^  K.  T.  A.,  is  thcH  to  be  understood  as  the  pluper- 
fect, and  signifies  that  the  aid  was  given  at  the  very  height  and 
crisis  of  the  struggle.  Although  this  inference  is  grammatically  ad- 
missible (compare  "Winer's  G-r,  s.  251),  yet  still,  the  koi  yevojievo^j 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  following  iyevsro  de,  seems  to 
contradict  it.  '  Henco  wo  can  only  say  that  Luke  in  this  place  hsis 
not  recorded  with  precision  the  sequence  of  the  events,  ('Aymvia  is 
often  equivalent  to  oywv,  struggle,  strife.  Then  it  means  agony, 
feintness,  death-struggle.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  in  this 
passage  only,  'EiCTsviarepov  is  from  iicrsv^g,  used  also  of  prayer. 
Acts  sii,  5.) 

As  a  physical  expression  of  the  Saviour's  fearful  struggle,  Luke 
mentions  further  that  he  "  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood"  (Mpw? 
dtaei-  &p6iil3oi  aiiiaTog).  Although,  on  the  authority  of  medical  state- 
ments, we  can  believe  that  in  the  highest  state  of  mental  agony,  a  blood 
exudation  may  take  place  (compare  the  passages  in  Euinoel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  654),  still  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  those  words  of  Luke, 
only  a  comparison  of  the  sweat  with  drops  of  blood  is  directly  ex- 
pressed. In  relation  to  real  drops  of  blood,  oiosi,  as  if,  would  he 
altogether  out  of  place.  But  the  point  of  comparison  is  twofold  ; 
first,  that  the  sweat  of  Christ  assumed  the  form  of  drops,  which  sup- 
poses a  high  degree  of  agony  ;  and  then,  that  these  drops,  through 
their  largeness  and  weight,  loosened  themselves  and  fell  to  the  earth. 
Possibly,  as  a  third  point  of  comparison,  the  red  color  was  super- 
added, which  would  lead  to  the  notion  of  an  exudation  from  the 
veins.  Still  this  is  not  decidedly  expressed  in  the  words  ;  but  neither 
are  the  words  directly  contradictory  of  this  hypothesis  ;  and  since 
in  the  church  it  has  become  the  general  acceptation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  deviate  from,  and  still  less  to  contend  against  it. 

Ver,  47,secL.  contains  an  account  of  Christ's  capture.  After 
Jesus  had  wrestled  through  the  heavy  struggle,  tranquillity  and  full 
self-possession  were  again  restored  to  him  ;  so  that  to  Judas  and  the 
company  that  attended  him  he  appeared  in  striking  majesty,  Mark 
and  Luke  record  the  occurrence  in  an  abridged  form  ;  but  Matthew 
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and  John  narrate  it  in  detail,  and  mutually  complete  each  other's 
accounts.  Concerning  the  preparations  for  the  seizure  of  Jesus, 
John  informs  ua  xviii.  3.  The  high  priests,  uncertain  whether  the 
disciples  of  Christ  would  not  defend  him,  had  taken  with  them  not 
only  some  of  those  who  guarded  the  Temple  (tic  tSiv  d^x'^^*-''"  ^"^p- 
&raq),  but  also  a  company  of  Roman  soldiers.  ('H  aiTEipa  means  pro- 
perly a  cohort,  compare  Acts  x.  1,  xxvii,  1.  A  cohort  at  the  time 
of  Augustus  was  555  men  strong.  In  this  passage  there  is  naturally 
meant  only  a  division  of  the  cohort  stationed  in  Jerusalem.)  The 
soldiers  had  not  only  furnished  themselves  with  weapons,  but  also 
with  torches  (<pavof)j  of  pitch  or  wax,  and  with  lanterns  (Xa^ndSez)^ 
in  which  oil  was  burned. 

These  torches — since  (as  it  was  the  passover),  it  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  moonlight — were  required,  either  from  the  heavens 
being  overcast,  or  from  the  apprehension  that  Jesus  had  concealed 
himself  in  the  house,  or  in  the  garden.  Now  accordiug  to  Matthew 
and  Mark,  Judas,  who  conducted  the  troop,  had  preconcerted  a  sign 
with  the  soldiers  (Mark  siv.  44  has  the  expression  avaoTifum,  which 
occurs  but  this  once  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  signifies  a  sign 
agreed  upon  by  several  persons),  whereby  they  might  easily  recog- 
nize Jesus,  viz,,  that  he  would  kiss  him. 

The  contrast  presented  in  this  selection  of  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  affection  as  a  signal  of  the  most  detestable  treachery,  is  dis- 
closed in  the  woi'da  of  Christ  at  Luke  xxii.  48  :  'lovSa,  ifuX^iian  ritv 
vlbv  rov  dvdpwTvov  TTapaSi6b)g ;  Judas,  betrat/est  thou,  etc.  But  John 
xviii.  4,  et  seq.,  gives  a  still  more  particular  account  concerning  the 
incidents  of  Judas'a  approach  with  the  soldiers.  The  Lord,  in  the 
fullest  consciousness  as  to  the  significance  of  the  moment  {sldi)^  ndv- 
ra  ra  ipx6(ieva  In'  airdvj,  went  to  meet  them,  enquired  whom  they 
sought,  and  surrendered  himself  to  them,  saying  :  "  I  am  he." 
Here  John  (xviii.  6)  mentions  that  they  went  backwards  and  fell  to 
the  ground  (dmi^Mov  slg  to  dmau  koI  l-neoov  x<^l^t)- 

We  need  not  postulate  a  particular  miracle  to  account  for  this 
action  ;  the  person  of  Jesus  himself  is  the  miracle,  and  the  majesty 
which  beamed  forth  from  him  might  eMily  have  affected,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  manner,  men  who  knew  of  him,  and  in  part  might  have 
heard  him  (John  vii.  46).  Indeed,  simUar  incidents  have  occurred 
in  the  lives  of  men,  as  in  that  of  Marius,  for  example,  whose  mere 
rude  energy  of  aspect  exercised  a  commanding  influence.  Besides, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  act  of  falling  down  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered strictly  as  having  extended  to  all  without  exception,  nor  bs 
a  lightning-like  and  complete  prostration.  But  spiritual  impres- 
sion was  powerful  enough  to  make  itself  physically  observable 
in  their  timorous  i-etreat,  during  which  one  or  more  feU  to  the 
earth.     The  account  of  Judas's  kiss,  by  Matthew,  as  Liicke  part 
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II.  p.  599,  otservea,  corresponds  with  the  account  of  John,  if 
we  suppose  that  Judas  advanced  alone  hefore  the  others.  When 
the  Lord  saw  Judas  and  was  kissed  by  him,  he  accompanied 
him  to  meet  the  approaching  troop,  in  order  to  defend  his  diseiples, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  armed  men  fell  down,  overwhelmed  by 
the  power  of  his  spirit.  In  the  protection  which  the  Saviour  thus 
visibly  afforded  to  his  disciples,  John  discovei-s  a  fulfilment  of  the 
word  of  Christ  xvii.  12,  the  proper  intention  of  which,  liowever, 
refers  unquestionably  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  their  souls.  This 
shews  how  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  themselves  discerned  in  his 
pregnant  words  manifold  meanings,  a  fact,  which,  as  Tholuck justly 
remarks,  is  not  unimportant  to  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies. 

The  proposal  of  one  disciple  to  defend  themselves  with  the  two 
swords  in  their  possession,  Luke  xxii.  38,  is  minutely  recounted  by 
John  ;  he  even  mentions  Peter  as  the  disciple  (from  whose  charac- 
ter, such  a  daring  attempt  might  have  been  anticipated),  and  also 
the  sei-vant  of  the  high  priest,  whose  name  was  Malchus.  Since 
John  was  known  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15), 
this  circumstance  is  easily  explained.  According  to  John  xviii.  26, 
he  aiso  knew  the  relatives  of  this  Malchus.  Moreover,  both  John 
and  Luke  remark  particularly,  that  it  was  the  right  ear  which  was 
cut  off.  But  Luke  alone  recounts  the  sudden  healing  of  the  wound, 
Luke  xxii.  51.  This  best  explains  why  Peter  withdrew  unharmed  ; 
t^tonishment  at  the  cure  absorbed  general  attention.  According  to 
John  xviii.  11,  the  Lord  after  commanding  Peter  to  put  up  bis 
Bword  into  his  sheath,  uttered  merely  these  words  so  full  of  import : 
t6  TTO-rijpiov  8  didu/cs  [loi  6  Trarfip,  oh  [irj  Tttu  avT6,  the  cup  tvMch  my 
Father,  etc.  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  52,  53,  gives  the  address  more  in  detail 

Our  surprise  that  a  somewhat  long  discourse  was  delivered  to 
Peter,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  vanishes  when  we  assume 
that  the  words  were  uttered  during  the  healing.  The  attention 
of  al]  was  directed  to  this  event,  and  that  rendered  it  possible  for 
Christ  to  impart  the  necessary  bint  to  Peter. 

First,  the  words  of  Jesus :  "  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword"  (ol  Xa^6vTE^  fidxaipav,  ^v  iiaxaip^  diToXovvTai), 
doubtless  refer  to  Peter,  according  to  Q-en.  ix.  6,  Kev.  xiii.  10. 
An  arbitrary  self-defence  against  magisterial  ordinances  is  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  murder.  The  reference  of  the  words 
to  the  Jews  as  maintained  by  Eutbymius  Zigabenus,  viz.,  "  these 
my  murderers  shaU  yet  be  destroyed,"  is  altogether  untenable. 
The  choice  of  the  word  ndxaipa,  was  evidently  suggested  by  the 
preceding,  a-nouTpsipov  aov  tjjv  jidxatpav.  And  what  follows  places 
the  help  of  G-od  in  contrast  with  the  self-sufficiency  of  Peter.  Par- 
allel with  this  is  the  expression :  idrs  tij?  tovtov^  suffer  thus  far. 
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Luke  xxii.  51,  whicli  some  refer  to  the  officers  thus,  Suffer  me  to 
delay  80  long,  to  wit,  until  Malchus'  ear  shall  he  healed.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  take  the  words  as  an  injunctiou  to  the  disciples — "  Stay !  thua 
far  and  no  further  !" 

Again,  the  thought  concerning  the  tweko  legions  of  angels,  is 
very  remarkable.  The  number  twelve  might  have  been  selected 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  the  disciples,  and  the  term,  legion 
(Afyewi')  alludes  eyidently  to  the  heavenly  host  (oTparla  oipavtof, 
Luke  ii.  13,  corresponding  to  the  nvn-;  tts^).  Thus  the  general  idea 
is  :  *'  think  you  that  I  need  earthly  aid  from  you,  bo  few  as  you  are, 
when  the  heavenly  assistance  of  the  hosts  of  God  stands  at  my  bid- 
ding?" IlapaffTvJoei,  by  Hebrew  idiom,  for  ■Kopaariicai,  comp.  Ge- 
senius'  Lehrgeb.,  p.  771.  The  striking  feature  however  in  the  words 
is  the  ^  domic;  Sn  oi  Mva^ai  dpn ;  or  tMnkest  that  I  cannot  now  ? 
— that  is,  oven  now,  though  it  has  proceeded  so  far — irapaKaXiaac,  «. 
r.  X.  From  these  words  the  Lord  would  seem  to  affirm  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  needed  not  to  proceed  to  his  death ;  of  which  yet 
the  words  iimnediately  following  (ver,  54,  Brt  ovra  M  yEvt'dtet),  em- 
phatically express  the  necessity.  At  the  passage  in  Matth.  xxvi 
24,  we  discussed  the  relation  of  necessity  and  freedom.  There,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  Ohiisf  s  death  was  conipared  with  the  freedom 
of  action  in  Judas,  who  betrayed  him.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
possibility  of  evading  death  seems  to  have  rested  in  Christ  himself. 
But  even  here  we  can  understand  this  possibility  as  subjective  only. 
In  Christ's  humanity,  there  existed  ever  the  possibilitas  pcccandi, 
and  therefore  the  possibility  of  his  not  entering  freely  into  the 
higher  necessity  ;  but  since  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  humanity  ap- 
peared not  isolated,  but  in  union  with  his  divinity,  a  union  becom- 
ing gradually  more  intimate,  and  in  his  approaching  glorification, 
presupposing  already  a  total  penetration  of  the  humanity  by  the 
divinity,  there  was  also  in  Christ  an  objective  impossibility  to  wiU 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  God's  eternal  counsel.  In  this 
relation,  therefore,  we  meet  in  Christ  the  same  union  of  opposites 
as  in  other  respects.  Jesus,  in  his  human  soul,  with  unconstrained 
resignation,  yielded  himself  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  the  Father  ; 
"  no  man  took  his  life  from  him,  he  laid  it  down  of  himself."  John 
X.  18  (comp,  in  the  Commentary,  Part  I.,  Matth.  iv.  1,— Compare 
upon  the  rrug  ovv  nXTjpaOSiatv  at  ygatpai  •  a  thought  which  is  re- 
peated in  ver.  56,  our  observations  on  Matth.  xxvi.  24). 

The  Scripture  is  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  so  far  the  record 
of  necessity.  Its  prophecies  are  independent  of  the  truth  or  infidel- 
ity of  man  :  they  arc  fulfilled  unconditionally  ;  yet  without  destroy- 
ing this  freedom  of  will.  In  the  concluding  verses,  Matth.  xxvi.  55, 
56,  however,  the  Saviour  further  rebukes  the  officers,  that  they  had 
come  with  weapons,  aa  against  ft  robber.    He  rerainds  them  of  hia 
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free  open  teaching  in  the  Temple,  and  thus  exposes  their  depravity, 
in  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  people.  But  this  also  must  have 
happened  (rovro  d'e  o?mv  ysyovsv)  in  order  that  the  prophecy  (Luke 
xzii,  37,  Isaiah  liii.  12)  might  be  fulfilled.  According  to  Lute  xxiL 
53,  there  follows  here  a  sentence  full  of  significance  :  This  is  your 
hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  (av-n]  vfi.S>v  ianv  fj  &pa,  koX  ^  i^ovata 
ToS  okStwc),  Irony  here,  in  the  sense  of,  "  You,  bad  men,  prefer 
the  night  for  the  accomplisbnent  of  your  deeds,"  is  out  of  the 
■question  ;  partly,  because  it  would  he  unbecoming  in  the  Saviour 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  partly  because  the  expression  "  power  of 
dartness"  is  unauited  to  such  a  meaning.  The  interpretation  de- 
fended by  Kuinoel,  "  this  is  the  time  given  you  of  God  for  the 
prosecution  of  your  design,  and  the  power  of  your  sin,"  is,  in  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  doubtless  correct ;  but  as  regards  the 
second,  the  expression  "power  of  darkness"  does  not  refer  fittingly 
to  the  sin  of  the  officers  themselves.  Darkness  {(Jkoto^)  does  not 
signify  sin  in  one  or  another  individual ;  this  is  always  called 
dfia^ria  ;  but  the  sinfid  element,  generally ;  the  antithesis  of  Light 
(^(Sf).  Hence  these  remarkable  words  express  the  thought,  that 
even  what  is  sinful  can  attain  to  reality  only  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God  (which  we  conceive,  in  reference  to  evil,  as  working 
negatively,  quoad  formale  actionis,  i.  e.,  as  permitting),  and  in  cer- 
tain times  God  permits  the  Light  to  prevail,  and  at  other  times  the 
darkness,  according  to  his  own  wisdom.  (Compare  John  ix.  4,  and 
Luke  xsii.  55.)  The  moment  in  which  the  Holy  One  of  God  could, 
by  the  sin  of  men,  be  brought  to  the  cross,  was  the  culminating 
point  of  evil  generally.  But  in  reaching  that  it  destroyed  itself,  and 
thus  revealed  its  own  nothingness,  since  the  murder  of  the  Just  One 
expiated  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

According  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord,  Matth.  sxvi.  31,  the 
disciples  of  the  Saviour  were  now  scattered,  Matth.  ssvi.  56.  Mark 
xiv.  51  relates  further  the  particular  incident  of  a  young  man, 
lightly  clothed,  who  was  apprehended,  but  escaped,  leaving  his 
linen  garment  in  the  soldier's  gr£«p.  This  incident  becomes  sig- 
nificant only  on  the  assumption  that  the  person  of  whom  it  is  related 
is  in  some  way  remarkable.  To  me  it  appears  most  probable,  that 
here  Mark  writes  concerning  himself.  (The  pleonastic  union  of  eff 
T(f  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  at  John  xi.  49.  Compare  Winer's 
Grammar,  4th  edit.  p.  105,  where  el^  stands  for  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, John  vi,  9. — Ti^  or  elg  would  have  been  sufficient.  Sivdiiv^ 
either  from  Sidon,  or  perhaps  from  the  Hebrew  v^?  (compare  Ge- 
senius'  Lexicon  under  this  word),  is  equivalent  to  Aeirtoi',  linen  gar- 
ment. The  vsavloKoi,  youths,  who  apprehended  the  young  man 
were  the  inijpeTai.  dpxtspeuv.  servants  of  the  chief  priests,  John 
xviii.  3.) 
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§  8,    Examination  of  Jesus  befohe  Caiaphas  and  the  San- 
HBDEiM.     Peter's  Denial. 

(Matth.  xxvi.  51-75  ;  Mark  xiv.  53-'i2  ;  Luke  xsii.  S4-71 ;  John  xvni.  12-21.) 

John  xviii,  12-14  =  (Matth.  xxvi.  57 ;   Mark  xiv.  53  ;  Luke 
sxii.  54.) 

A  correct  apprehension  of  the  scene,  which  reveals  itself  to  our  , 
view  in  what  follows,  requires  a  description  of  the  judicial  institu- 
lions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  already  observed  at 
Matth.  V.  21,  X.  17,  that  the  Jews  in  all  considerable  towns  (indeed, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  in  all  towns  of  a  population  exceeding 
120)  had  lesser  tribunals,  entitled,  "  little  Sanhedrim:"  There 
were  two  of  these  in  Jerusalem.  As  the  highest  tribunal,  however, 
there  existed  in  Jerusalem  the  great  Sanhedrim  ^=  (t'^7'1^?),  'whieh 
consisted  of  71  persoi^.  The  origin  of  this  tribunal  they  derived 
from  Moses  himself,  who  named  70  elders  (Numbers  xi.  16),  who, 
with  him  as  president,  made  out  the  71.  But  the  Greek  name 
points  to  a  much  more  recent  time,  and  comes  evidently  from  the 
word*  auveSQiov.  Ezra,  perhaps,  founded  the  tribunal ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  name  first  arose  during  the  Greco-Syrian  dynasty. 

The  composition  of  the  tribunal  was  as  follows.  The  officiating 
high  priest  ((ij^^iEpew?),  was  the  president  for  the  time :  he  bore  the 
name  «to;,  that  is  prince,  princeps.  Secondly,  to  it  belonged  the  dis- 
'  '  '  1  priests  ;  the  twenty-four  presidents  of  the  classes  of 
is — Matth.  ii.  24 — who  also  were  called  dpxtepsti; ;  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogues  (Trpef/Jvrepoi),  and  other  persons  of  consideration  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  law  (yptmiiarei^).  For  their  meetings 
they  had  a  particular  locality.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  meetings 
were  held  also  in  the  dwelling  of  the  high  priest,  and  such  was  the 
case  in  the  examination  of  Christ.  To  the  cognizance  of  this  court 
belonged  all  important  cases,  but  peculiarly  all  spiritual  affairs,  Now, 
since  they  had  denounced  Jesus  as  a  false  Messiah,  they  naturally 
drew  his  case  before  their  tribunal.  Meanwhile,  if  their  malice  had 
not  subsequently  determined  them  to  put  Christ  to  death,  they 
might  have  entirely  completed  his  prosecution.  Forty  years,  how- 
ever, before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  three  before  the 
death  of  the  Lord,  the  Romans  took  fram  the  Sanhedrim  the  juris- 
diction concerning  life  and  death,  and  hence  the  judgment  was  trans- 
I'eiTcd  to  Pilate.  (Comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis'  "Mos.  Kecht."  Part  1. 
p.  50,  seq, — Winer's  "  Reallex,"  p.  677,  seq.— Boxtorf.  Lex.  p. 
1518,  seq.)  It  is  remarltable,  that  (according  to  John  xviii.  13) 
is  the  Saahedrim  called  Jlpe'jBuriptoii,  namely, 
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Christ  was  not  conducted  by  the  guard  directly  to  the  officiating 
high  priest,  Oaiaphaa,  but  to  his  father-in-law,  Annas,*  who  had 
been  high  priest  prievously  (Josephus.  Antiq.  xviii.  2)  but  was  de- 
posed, under  Tiberius,  by  the  Roman  procurator,  Valerius  Gratus. 
In  his  stead,  lemael  was  appointed,  then  Bleazer,  the  son  of  Annas, 
nest  Simon,  the  son  of  Camithus  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  year  a,  d.  26, 
Joseph-  or  Caiaphae,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas. 

It  is  probable  that  this  Annaa,  having  been  formerly  high  priest 
himself,  and  being  the  father  of  one  high  priest,  and  the  father-in 
law  of  two,  thus  possessed  much  influence.f  Perhaps  also  he  was 
even  vicar  (iso)  of  the  officiating  high  priest,  and  on  that  account 
they  would  probably  first  request  his  advice  concerning  the  difficult 
question  before  them.  Finally,  the  palace  of  Annaa  may  have  been 
BO  situated;  that  it  was  first  reached  by  the  guard  with  Jesus  under 
arrest.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  Jesus  was  detained  here  until 
the  Sanhedrim  was  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas.  The  latter 
supposition  seems  the  more  worthy  of  adoption,  aa  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Annas  sustained  that  office;  and  since  no  proper  examina- 
tion occurred  in  his  palace,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  admitted 
Jesus  to  his  presence  chiefly  through  curiosity,  and  only  incidentally 
directed  a  few  questions  to  him.  But  John,  in  mentioning  the 
name  of  Caiaphas,  calls  attention  to  his  previous  atatement  that 
this  Caiaphas  had  first  counselled  the  execution  of  one  on  behalf  of 
all  (comp.  John  xi.  49,  50),  by  way  of  intimating  the  certain  issue 
of  the  present  trial. 

The  most  difficult  circumstance  in  this  section  is  the  synoptical 
relation  of  the  four  Evangelists.  For  whilst  John  states  expressly 
that  Jesus  was  conducted  first  to  Annas,  and  only  mentions  subse- 
quently his  being  sent  to  Caiaphas  (xviii.  24),  the  Synoptical  wri- 
ters relate  only  the  examination  in  Caiaphas'  palace.  There  also 
they  place  the  denial  by  Peter,  whilst  John  leaves  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  occurred  in  the  palace  of  Annas  or  in  that  of  Caiaphas ;  for 
he  mentions  that  incident  before  (xviii.  15-18),  as  weU  as  after 
(xviii.  25-27),  the  sending  of  Christ  to  Caiaphas.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  very  violent  means ;  ver. 
24  was  transferred  to  ver.  13,  after  the  npCrrov.     One  MS.  has  this 

*  Ab  regards  the  Ibrm  of  the  namee,  mthe  New  Testament,  oftbe  two  oiEoialing  high 
prieata,  'Aninf  ia  deriTed  either  from  •oTi  or  115.  Dr.  Paulus,  in  liis  Exegctleal  Manual, 
Part  I.  §1,  p.  340,  declares  for  the  latter. 'CaiapW  ia  properly  the  nam  a  Joseph,  as  fsob- 
Berred  by  Joaephua,  Antiq.  iviii.  3,  2.  Koici^iQc  is  synonymous  with  Jlirpoc,  and  ia 
BDrmed.  from  infS,  Cephas  =»  rook.  Caiaphaa  ahoald  have  been  the  trus  rock  of  the 
Church  of  God, 'but  he  was  its  caricature ;  and  Simon  Peter  came,  aa  the  rock  of  the 
new  church,  into  his  place.  Compare  the  succesaion  of  high  priests  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  togetlier  with  the  passages  quoted  aa  proofs,  in  Schradera*  "Loben  Panli,"B.  1,  S. 

f  In  determining  who  were  eligible  to  tiie  higb  priestliood,  a  sort  of  nepotism  must 
have  arisen.  They  were  chosen  gener^ly  from  those  influenfJal  femilies  which  were 
called  yef  Of  uiixieiiaTutov,  Acts  iv.  6. 
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reading  still,  and  in  the  PSiloxenian  translation,  ver.  24  i's  marked 
on  the  margin  aa  interpolated.  But  the  difficulty  is  more  eaaUy 
removed  by  taking  the  dTreuTEt/U:  in  ver.  24  as  the  pluperfect  tense. 
Thus  everything  related  concerning  the  trial  of  Christ  and  tlie 
denial  of  Peter  would  be  referred  to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas. 
Llloke  and  Meyer  declare  themselves  entirely  in  favour  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  enallage  thus  assumed  certainly  involves  no  essen- 
tial difficulty.  Compare  Winer's  Grammar,  p.  251,  where  many 
passages  quoted  from  profane  writers  prove  that  the  aorist  may  ha 
employed  for  the  pluperfect.  But  the  absence  of  any  particle  of 
transition,  as  well  as  the  position  of  ver.  24,  seem  wholly  adverse  to  the 
hypothesis.  Had  the  words  stood  after  ver.  18,  such  an  assumption 
would  have  been  more  tenable  :  as  it  ia,  it  would  involve  at  least 
extreme  negligence  in  John  as  a  writer.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to 
John,  it  seems  clearly  Ms  intention  to  inform  us  that  a  trial  took 
place  in  the  palace  of  Annas,  and  that  Peter  was  present  in  that 
palace.  Without  the  Synoptical  nan-atives,  no  one  could  have  un- 
derstood his  account  differently,  Por  these  reasons  I  declare  myself 
with  Euthymius,  Grotius,  and  others,  favourable  to  the  supposition 
that  John  intended  to  correct  and  complete  the  Synoptical  accounts, 
and  therefore  he  supplies  the  notice  of  the  examination  in  the 
palace  of  Annas,  That  there  can  be  an  error  in  the  account  of  John 
we  cannot  imagine,  for  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  has  narrated  the 
circumstances  with  care  and  minuteness  ;  so  minute  is  he  indeed  in 
this  part  of  his  history,  that  he  has  given  even  the  kinship  of  the 
high  priest's  servant  (xviii.  26)  :  what  he  has  added  concerning  the 
examination  by  the  high  priest  (ver,  19-23),  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  held  before  Caiaphas,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  bo  identi- 
fied with  tlie  latter. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Synoptical  writers,  who  were  not  present  at 
the  scene,  and  who  therefore  had  everything  from  report,  might 
easily  have  misapprehended  the  place,  especially  since  both  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  were  called  high  priests.  When  informed  that  such 
or  such  an  incident  occurred  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  they 
would  immediately  think  of  Caiaphas,  the  officiating  one,  and 
transfer  evoTything  to  him.  This  John  easily  corrects,  but  what 
they  had  fully  and  exactly  recorded,  viz.,  the  decisive  examiaation 
in  the  palace  of  Caiapha^,*^  this  he  passes  over  entirely. 

The  course  of  events  would  accordingly  be  as  follows :  When 
the  guard  conducted  Jesus  into  the  city,  they  brought  him  at  once 

*  In  hia  last  edition,  Tho!iic:k  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ver.  24  may  be  merely  a 
gloas,  mliicli  eome  reader  of  the  gospel  Bubjoined,  to  meet  the  misconception  that  tbe 
events  recorded  should  be  referrad  to  the  palace  of  Annas.'  But  such  a  hypothesis  could, 
be  justified  only  if  our  firitieal  authorities  mdicated  the  Bpurioasnesa  of  the  passage,  verse 
34.    But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
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to  the  house  of  Annas,  which  they  arrived  at  firat  ;  partly,  as  we 
have  remarked,  that  he  might  be  detained  there  till  the  Sanhedrim 
were  summoned  ;  and  partly  perhaps  that  Annas  might  gratify  a 
desire  to  see  and  speak  with  him.  Annas  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion with  Chiist,  but  in  consequence  of  his  reply,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants smote  the  Eedeemer ;  and  whilst  Annas,  who  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  and  saw  that  from  Christ's  answers  he  could  extract  noth- 
ing, withdrew  himself,  the  multitude  practised  their  outrages  upon 
the  holy  person  of  Christ.  Peter,  under  the  protection  of  John,  had 
pressed  into  the  outer  court,  but  he  denied  that  he  tnew  the  Lord, 
when  urged  to  confess  that  he  knew  him.  One  of  these  denials 
occurred  just  at  the  moment— ver.  24,  25 — in  which  Christ  was 
being  l&d  away  to  Caiaphaa,  whence  Jesus  could  regard  him  with  a 
glance  full  of  meaning.  On  reaching  the  palace  of  Gaiaphas,  the 
Saviour  was  immediately  brought  to  trial;  and  the  judgment,  and 
transference  to  Pilate,  succeeded  without  interval.  In  this  place, 
therefore,  there  was  no  conceivable  opportunity  in  which  the  rude 
ill-treatment  of  Ohriat  could  have  occurred.  According  to  Matth. 
sxvi.  67,  68,  Mark  xiv.  65,  it  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  but  this  is  at  all  events  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land,  a  dignity 
which  would  be  at  least  externally  preserved.  Luke  xxii.  64-71, 
gives  the  whole  examination  as  a  supplement  merely,  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  to  be  inferred  from  his  allocation  of  these  events. 
But  how  natural  eveiything  appears,  if  we  regard  the  rudeness 
which  a  menial  ventured  to  practise  against  Jesus,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Annas,  as  a  signal  which,  after  Ma  withdrawal,  called  forth 
stiU  more  numerous  expressions  of  insolence.  Left  alone  with  the 
prisoner,  the  common  crowds  of  soldiery  and  guards  of  the  Temple 
could  dare  to  mock  him  ;  but  at  the  palace  of  Caiaphaa  the  guards 
were  not  thus  left  in  company  with  Christ.  The  only  objection  to 
this  interpretation  is  the  fact,  that,  accoi'ding  to  the  general  as- 
sumption, John  was  acquainted  with  Caiaphas,  not  with  Annas.  If, 
however,  we  reflect  that  both  the  high  priests  were  nearly  related, 
it  will  be  plain  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  one  almost  implies 
an  acquaintance  with  the  other.  As  regards  the  title  dpxi^psvc,  it 
is  well  known  that  it  was  bestowed  not  only  upon  the  officiating, 
but  also  upon  the  retired  or  superseded  high  priests. 

John  xviii;  15-18,  2^27. — According  to  the  sequence  of  events 
laid  down,  we  shall  now  consider  Peter's  denial,^  and  the  examina- 
tion of  Christ  before  Annas.  Both  events  took  place  nearly  simul- 
taneously. Crowds  of  soldiers  and  guards  of  the  Temple,  together 
with  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  filled  the  fore-court.     In  a  hall 
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which  ran  out  to  the  fore-eourt,  Annas  probably  spoke  with  ths 
Saviour,  during  which  Peter  was  questioned  without,  and  the  c[ues- 
tion  was  repeated  as  they  led  away  Christ  to  Caiaphas.  As  regards 
the  "  other  disciple,"  ver.  15,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  this  ex- 
pression, John  signifies  himself.  The  objections  to  this  view  are 
altogether  without  weight.  The  most  plausible  is  that  John  being  the 
son  of  a  G-alilean  fisherman,  could  scarcely  have  had  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  high  priest ;  hut  as  we  have  frequently  re- 
noarked,  we  are  by  no  means  to  think  the  circumstances  of  Zebedee 
contemptible.  We  might  suppose  that  John  was  acquainted  with 
the  domestics  only  of  the  high  priest ;  but  the  expression  yv&xTTOf  r& 
dpxtspel,  Imown  to  the  high  priest,  renders  this  improbable  ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  extraordinary  complications  often  bring  to- 
gether persons  whose  positions  in  society  are  most  dissimilar.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  particulars  of  the  denial  of  Peter,  John  deviates  again 
irom  the  Synoptical  writers.  These  mention  three  acts  of  denial, 
John  speaks  of  but  two.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  the  second 
denial  John  distinguishes  two  separate  acts  (ver,  25, 26),  in  the  first 
of  which  several  persons  inquire  of  Peter,  ftr)  koi  ai)  iic  ruyv  fia0r}rS>v 
avrmi  si;  art  thov,  also,  etc.;  in  the  second,  only  one,  a  servant 
(rfovAof),  makes  the  inquiry.  This  will  not,  however,  reconcile  the 
two  accounts,  for,  according  to  Matth.  xsvi.  71,  and  Mark  xiv.  69, 
the  second  question,  as  well  ss.  the  firat^  proceeded  from  a  damsel. 
Besides,  Luke  does  not  agree  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  since  he, 
xxif.  58,  speaks  of  a  Sovh^^,  where  those  two  name  a  damsel ;  and 
where  they  speak  of  the  whole  surrounding  concourse,  Matthew 
xxvi.  73,  Mark  xiv.  70,  he  mentions  a  second  individual  (male) 
servant. 

Attempts  to  reconcile  such  slight  differences  are  altogether  un- 
profitable ;  we  must  take  them  as  they  are  given.  They  are  a 
security  for  the  independence  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  and 
therefore  only  help  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
accordance  with  Christ's  antecedent  prophecy,  however  (Matth, 
xxvi.  75)  the  threefold  denial  must  have,  without  a  doubt,  actually 
occurred.  John's  pui'pose  is  here  not  to  give  a  complete  report  of 
the  event,  but  merely  to  determine  correctly  its  locality.  To  the  three- 
fold denial,  the  thrice-repeated  question,  John  xxi.  1,  et  seq.  also 
adverts.  The  palace  of  the  high  priest  was,  without  doubt,  a  large 
and  magnificeiit  building.  It  enclosed  a  court  {abX-^)  in  which  were 
stationed  the  soldiers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the 
night,  had  kindled  a  fire.  This  court  lay  deeper  than  the  principal 
building,  to  which  they  ascended  probably  by  a  staircase  (Mark  xiv, 
66),  A  colonnade,  which  was  usually  covered  in,  extended  to  the 
street  {TrpoavXiov,  Mark  xiv.  68,  ttvX&v  in  Matth,  xxvi.  71);  through 
this  colonnade  lay  the  passage  into  the  court.     Here  a  damsel  was 
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stationed  as  doorkeeper,  Jolin  xvili.  17.  (The  Romans  and  Greeks 
had  mea  for  doorkeepers  ;  tlie  Jews,  women,  generally.  Compare 
2  Samuel  iv.  6  ;  Acts  xii.  13.)  This  portress  seems  to  have  recog- 
nized Peter,  who  at  the  beginning  fled  with  the  other  disciples,  but 
soon  followed  Christ  at  a  distance  (/wwcpoflei'),  and,  by  the  influence 
of  John,  was  admitted  immediately  to  the  house  ;  she  probably  re- 
cognized him  by  his  appearance,  and  by  his  terror,  which  must  have 
been  excessive  to  have  attracted  such  general  notice.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  to  see  what  would  be  the  issue  (l6sLi'  rb  tcAjj^,  Matth. 
xxvi,  68),  and  already  evidently  feared  the  worst.  The  damsel 
keeping  the  door  fixed  a  piercing  glance  on  him  {iit0Xe\jiaija  avru, 
Mark  xiv.  67,  Arnvioaap.  airia,  Luke  xxii.  56),  and  asked  him  about 
his  connexion  with  the  "  Nazarene,"  Here  Peter  made  one  denial. 
And  now,  to  remove  himself  from  the  place  of  danger,  he  hastened 
to  the  Pylon  (Matth.  sxvi.  71  ;  Mark  xiv.  68),  in  which  was  the 
door  that  led  to  the  street.  But  here  another  damsel  cLuestioned 
him,  and  again  the  weak  disciple,  with  an  oath,  denied  his  Master. 
This  fresh  c[uestion  prevented  Peter  from  leaving  the  court.  He 
drew  near  the  biasing  watch  fire,  and,  with  affected  boldness,  seated 
himself  amongst  the  servants  of  the  Temple,  who  were  keeping 
guard.  John  xviii.  18-25.  For  an  hour  (Luke  xxii.  59),  Peter 
kept  himself  q^uiet  here,  and  remained  unnoticed.  This  occasioned 
him  probably  to  make  some  enq^uiries  concerning  Jesus  ;  and  now 
all  knew  him  from  his  accent  to  be  a  GalUoan.  (Matth,  xxvi  73  ; 
Mark  xiv.  70.  The  pronunciation  cf  the  Galileans  was  broader  and 
flatter  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Compare  Buxt.  Lex. 
page  434.)  One  in  particular,  a  relative  of  Malchus,  whoso  ear 
Peter  smote  off,  and  who  himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Jesus  (John  xviii.  26),  declared  that  he  knew  him.  But  again 
Peter  denied  his  Lord,  On  this  occasion  the  cock  crowed.  This 
predicted  sign  recalled  the  warning  of  Christ  to  the  disciple's 
memory,  and  a  penitent  feeling  gained  predominance  in  his  soul. 
Luke,  xxii.  61,  significantly  observes  that  the  Lord  turned"  around, 
and  that  his  glance  pierced  Peter's  heart.  This  fully  corresponds 
with  John  xviii.  24,  et  scq.  according  to  which  Jesus  was  just  being 
led  to  Caiaphas,  when  the  last  denial  of  Peter  occurred.  Hence,  as 
he  must  have  passed  through  the  court  and  the  Pylon,  he  could 
have  glanced  at  the  disciple.  Upon  his  master  disappearing,  the 
disciple  too  hastened  out,  and  wept  bitterly,  Mark  xiv.  72.  (The 
import  of  imffaXuv  kk^ime,*  is  doubtful.  Fritzsche,  however,  defends 
very  thoroughly  the  ancient  explanation  of  Theophylact,  in  which 
imBakuiv  is  explained  by  iniKaXvipdiievog  Tijv  n&paX'^v.     The  act  of 

*  Ciom.  Ter.  "  When  he  thought  tiiereon  he  wept"  'Em^a^av,  casting  upon,  soU, 
Ms  mind  =  Uirowiag  his  mind  apon,  thiiiking  upon :  or,  with  Theoph.,  "  casting  (sclL  hia 
gaiment)  npoa"  ■=-  covering  his  head.    Tho  former  meanins  seems  preferable, — [K. 
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veiling  is  confessedly  a  natural  expression  of  humiliated  sorrow, 
and  accordingly  this  meaning  very  well  corresponds  with  the  circum- 
stances. !B"ritzsche,  indeed,  thinks  that  Peter,  by.this  act,  sought  to 
conceal  himself ;  but  I  cannot  concur  in  this  view,  for  the  veiy  rea- 
son that  the  sudden  veiling  would  have  made  him  recognizahle  rather 
than  the  contrary.  General  usage  sufficiently  eorrohorates  this  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  which  is  not  at  aU  the  c;^e  with  other  inter- 
pretations, as  for  example  that  which  supplies  rovg  6(p&akfio-6g^  the 
eyes,  and  translates,  "  directing  to  Jesus  the  eyes,  or  rbv  vovv,  tke 
mind,"  and  understands  the  words  thus,  viz.,  "  giving  heed,  he 
wept."  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  best  to  regard  the  par- 
ticiple iin0aX(iv  as  in  parallelism  with  nucpu^,  and  to  understand  it 
as  intimating  the  violence  of  the  weeping  ''Em0aX6v,  like  bpjiSvj  is 
frequently  used  to  signify  violent  emotion.) 

This  narrative  concerning  Peter,  presents  ub  the  first  significant 
figure,  representing  all  the  weak  and  timorous  amongst  the  faithful, 
in  that  grand  picture  which  the  history  of  the  Lord's  sufferings  un- 
folds. The  most  energetic,  the  most  zealous  amongst  the  disciples, 
appears  utterly  feeble,  utterly  wretched  !  "  The  Spirit  was  willing, 
but,  alas  1  the  flesh  was  weak."  How  touching  the  simplicity  with 
which  the  Evangelists  relate  this  deep  fall  of  the  chief  amongst 
Ihem.  They  do  not  soften  down  its  harshness  :  they  plainly  state 
that  adaTnsel  asked  him.  But,  as  they  do  not  excuse  Peter,  neither 
do  they  criminate  him,  nor  expretra  wonder  at  his  conduct.  Without 
any  comment  whatever,  they  state  the  simple  fact.  We,  however, 
cannot  and  must  not  exclude  reflection,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question :  "  how  was  it  possible  that  Petefr,  this  reso- 
lute disciple,  to  whom  Christ  had  expressly  foretold  his  fall,  could, 
even  when  no  danger  threatened  him,  deny  his  Lord  so  decidedly  ?"* 
The  denial  would  be  more  conceivable  if  he  had  had  death  in  pros- 
pect as  the  alternative.  But  the  examination  had  in  truth  no  ref- 
erence to  the  followers  of  Christ :  Peter  was  thus  terrified  at  the 
question  of  a  maiden.  According  to  a  merely  superficial  interpre- 
tation of  the  narrative,  there  appears  here  a  psychological  enigma. 
But,  if  we  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  scene,  then,  in  order  to 
an  explanation  in  the  case  of  Peter,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
Christ's  straggle  in  Gethsemane,  we  shall  be  forced  to  recognize  in- 
ternal causes. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness  (Luke  xxii.  53)  which 
had  in  so  inconceivable  a  way  impaired  and  obscured  the  spiritual 
*  Dr.  Paulus,  indeed,  imdertakes  to  defend  the  denying  Apostle.  He  ia  of  opinion 
lliat  Peter  did  not  tell  a  lie,  beeaaee  no  one  possessed  the  Tigbt  of  asking  him.  "Nothing 
is  leas  W  1)0  objected  against  him,"  ha  says,  than  "  the  Saviour's  language  in  respect  to 
'confessing  him  before  men,'" — ExiposUion  of  Ike  fftwpeJs,  Bk.  iii.  p.6tt9.  .  This  astounding 
assertioD,  liowover,  needs  no  ftirtlier  coufutatiott.  We  merely  mention  it  here  as  a,  psycho- 
logical curiosity. 
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energy  of  the  disciple,  that  he  could  not  only  deny  OhriBt,  but  also 
remain  exposed  to  the  danger  of  repeating  his  crime  after  ho  had 
once  denied  him.  There  befel  Peter,  on  this  occasion,  a  more  than 
merely  human  temptation  (compare  1  Cor.  x.  13),  which  was  neces- 
sary to  cure  him  of  his  self-approving  delusion,  and  to  make  him  a 
mirror  for  others  ;  a  temptation  from  which  our  Lord  hath  taught 
us  to  pray  for  deliverance  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  from  which  Peter 
would  have  escaped  if  he  had  previously  humhled  himself,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  word  of  his  Master.  Thus  the  Lord  practises  towards 
his  people  the  most  various  kinds  of  discipline,  for  the  perfecting  of 
their  spiritual  life.  As  Peter's  foM  tended  ultimately  to  his  salva- 
tion, so  to  the  others  did  their  ^eserwofioK  from  it.  As  his  fall  led 
the  proud  Peter  to  humility,  so  their  preservation  in  the  same  peril 
under  which  Peter  succumbed,  confirmed  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
immoveahly  ia  their  confidence  in  that  Divine  grace  which  had 
preserved  them. 

Ver,  19-23. — Here  commences  the  discourse  of  Annas  with 
Christ.  It  was  evidently  the  ofispring  of  mere  inquisitiveness  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.  As  afterwards  Herod,  so  on  this  occa- 
sion the  high  priest,  desired  to  look  upon  the  extraordinary  man, 
and  to  see  something  wonderful  effected  by  him.  Hence,  also,  the 
form  of  Christ's  answer.  It  would,  in  fact,  not  have  been  suitable 
for  a  judicial  examination.  The  party  accused,  whether  rightly  or 
■wrongfully,  and  even  when  interrogated  in  an  illegal  manner,  ought 
both  to  liear  and  to  answer  the  language  of  official  authority. 
This  submission  to  the  magistracy  we  find  observed  by  the  Saviour, 
in  the  most  delicate  manner.  He  replied  decorously  even  to  the 
unjust,  wicked  judges,  or  where  all  defence  would  have  been  in 
vain,  he  kept  silence  (Matth.  xxvi.  63).  Here,  however,  there  was 
no  judicial  relation  whatever,  for  Annas  was  no  longer  high  priest. 
On  this  account  the  Lord  could  censure  the  impertinent  and  per- 
haps malignant  curiosity  of  the  priest.  The  demeanour  of  Christ, 
under  his  rude  maltreatment  by  the  servant,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
We  have  here  an  authentic  practical  exposition  of  the  command, 
Matth.  V.  39.  As  was  observed  in  the  Commentary,  Part  I.  on 
Matth.  V.  43,  it  would  have  been  an  encouragement  to  further  inso- 
lence, if  the  Saviour  had  not  a^ert-ed  his  right  to  legal  protection, 
since  the  injury  was  done  him  in  the  presence  of  the  sei-vant's  mas- 
ter, whose  duty  it  was  to  reprimand  him. 

When  he  was  afterwards  abandoned,  a  solitary  prey  to  the  rude 
caprice  of  the  soldiery,  there  remained  to  the  Kedeemer  no  other 
weapon  than  that  of  silence  ;  for  an  appeal  to  justice  made  io  the 
midst  of  outrage,  is  merely  a  provocative  of  further  outrage.  This 
one  act  of  violence  finally  became  (probably  after  Annas  had  re- 
tired), a  signal  to  several  othei-a  (Matth.  xxvi.  67,  68 ;  Mark  xiv. 
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65  ;  Luke  xxii.  63-65).  It  is  wonderful  thfit  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
considered  it  not  unsuitable  to  its  dignity,  to  predict  this  maltreat- 
ment minutoly,  Isaiah  1.  6,  Mioah  v.  1,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sketch  the  state  of  mind  which  the  Holy  One  of  God  opposed  to  the 
wicked  multitude.  "  The  Lord  helpeth  me,"  says  the  Messiah  in 
Isaiah  1.  7,  "  therefore  am  I  not  put  to  shame  :  therefore  have  I  set 
my  face  like  a  flint."  Here  is  expressed  unwayeriug  faith  in  God's 
eternal  love,  even  in  the  deepest  abandonment.  In  like  manner, 
the  prophet,  in  another  passage,  depicts  tkat  inespi-essible  raeekness 
and  patient  resignation  which  no  mockery  could  disturb,  when  he 
says  :  "  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouthj  as  a  lamb  that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
Bheep  that  is  dumb  before  her  shearers."  (Isaiah  liii.  7.)  To  estimate 
the  entire  greatness  of  this  conduct,  we  should  constantly  remember 
that  the  mocked  One  was  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  that  for 
our  sakea  had  become  flesh,  and  endured  all  this  for  us  1  1 

Matthew  xsvi,  59-61  ;  Mark  xiv.  55-59  ;  Luke  xxii,  66-71, 
After  the  Lord  had  been  led  away  to  Caiaphas  (John  xviiii.  24) 
immediately  followed  the  formal  trial  before  the  collected  Sanhe- 
drim. In  the  interim,  according  to  Luke  xxii.  66,  ere  the  Sanhedrim 
had  asaembled,  the  morning  dawned.  Matth.  (xxvii.  1)  and  Mark 
(xv.  1)  transfer  the  judgment  to  the  morning,  and  John  xviii.  28 
the  leading  away  of  Jesus  to  the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  that  the  first  gray  of  dawn  may  be  called  morning, 
there  will  be  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts.  Besides, 
the  summoning  of  the  whole  Sanhedrim  might  well  have  occupied 
HO  much  time  that  the  chief  part  of  the  night  would  have  elapsed. 

As  respects  now  the  position  held  by  this  bigh  council,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  cause  of  Christ  was  not  in  itself  hregidaff.  This 
tribunal  was  not  merely  permitted,  but  was  expressly  bound  to  test, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  the  pretensions  of  eveiy  one  laying 
claim  to  be  a  prophet,  or  the  Messiah  (compare  Matth.  xxi.  23,  in 
the  Coramentary,  Part  I).  -But  it  was,  iirst,  a  false  proceeding  of 
the  Sanhedrim  to  arrest  Jesua,  since  they  had  already  received,  in 
reply  to  their  inquiries,  the  most  open  declarations  of  his  dig- 
nity as  the  Messiah :  and  again  to  seek,  contrary  to  their  better 
knowledge,  false  witnesses  against  the  Holy  One  of  God.  It  is 
manifest  that  they  had  prepared  these  pretended  witnesses  against 
him  beforehand,  for  otherwise  they  could  not  have  procured  them 
during  the  night.  In  this  proceeding  their  ill-will  towards  Christ 
is  expressly  manifested,  and  therefore  he  preferred  keeping  silence 
during  their  accusations.  It  was  in  the  further  inquiry  only,  that,  true 
to  the  obligations  of  the  subject,  he  expressed  himself  before  his  un- 
just judges.  There  appeared  first  against  Ciirist  several  false  wit- 
j  to  prophecy.  Pa.  xxvii,  12.    But,  as  Mark  observes 
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(xiy.  56),  their  statements  did  not  coincide  ;  they  contradicted  one 
another  in  their  depositions.  (The  reading  is  uncertain  in  the  text 
of  Matth.  xxvi.  60,  The  usual  text  reads  :  ical  o^jx  svpov^  icat  noX^v 
tpev6oiJ,apTvpwv  TrpoasXdovTcov  ovx  eipov.  According  to  the  best  author- 
ities, this  reading  contains  the  thought  to  he  expressed,  only  some- 
what amphfied  hy  transcribers,  Grieabach  and  Schulz  have  restored 
the  text  as  follows  :  Kolovxsvpw  -noXXSiv '\pev6oiiaprvpuv  TTpotre^flovTwii.) 
At  last,  however,  there  came  two  witnesses  who  impeached  the 
words  of  Christ  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  We  have 
akeady,  John  ii.  19,  20,  discussed  the  question,  to  what  extent  these 
latter  persons  could  be  styled /afoe  witnesses,  since  Christ  in  fact  did 
utter  this  language.* 

Matth.  xxvi.  62-66  ;  Mark  xiv.  60-40.— When,  now,  Caiaphas, 
who  presided  over  the  assemhiy,  perceived  that  by  these  means 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  favour  of  their  design,  he  sought  to 
neutralize  the  silent,  yet  eloquent,  testimony  of  Christ  against  the 
felse  witnesses.  He  summoned  him  to  defend  himself,  and,  as  Jesus 
still  kept  silence,  he  adjured  him  to  declare  if  he  was  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  to  which  question  the  Saviour  then  answered  with  a  di- 
rect affirmative.  Immediately  before  this  decisive  question  and 
answer  should  probably  be  placed  that  language  in  Luke  xxii.  67, 
68,  which  declares  the  Savioui-'e  motive  for  keeping  silence.  The 
latter  Evangelist  precedes  it,  it  is  true,  with  the  question,  e^  av  bV6 
Xpi(rrbg,elnE^ljZvjifthoJiarttheOkrist,teUus;  yet  this  ihay  be  classed 
with  those  sHght  inaccuracies  of  arrangement,  of  which  several  in- 
stances occur  in  the  last  chapters  of  Luke ;  for,  in  verse  69,  the 
declaration  of  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  does  not 
concur  happily  with  his  alleged  motive  for  silence.  But  it  stands 
very  appropriately  before  the  question  of  the  high  priest,  and  softens 
down  what  would  otherwise  seem  harsh  in  Christ's  utter  silence  at 
the  high  priest's  question.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Lord 
only  delayed  his  answer  in  order  to  give  them  the  impression  that 
he  know  how  useless  would  be  any  defence,  since  his  death  was  al- 
ready resolved  upon.  Thus  he  preserved  decorum  before  the  magis- 
tiacy,  which,  even  in  its  degeneracy,  is  God's  ministry,  and  yet,  by 
his  conduct,  bore  witness  against  the  iniquity  with  which  they  des- 
ecrated their  sacred  office. 

In  the  question  of  the  high  priest,  "  Christ"  (Xp^n-d?-),  and  "  Son 
of  God"  (yidg  Tov  GeoS),  are  again  placed  together,  But  since  the 
3iame  "  Son  of  G-od"  here  stands  last,  nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  to  regard  it  as  a  further  determination  of  the  first  expression. 
But,  because  the  high  priest  uses  the  name  "  Son  of  G-od,"  it  does 
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not  follow  that  it  was  then  generally  recognized.  We  mast  rather 
(in  accordance  with  John  x.  33),  nnderstand  the  question  thus ; 
"  Art  thou  THE  Son  of  G-od,  whom  thou  professest  thyseif  to  be  ?" 
The  sequel  shews  that  the  high  priest — as  previously  the  people — 
r^arded  this  pretension  as  blasphemy,®  which  would  not  have  been 
the  ca^e,  had  he  only  declared  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  The  accu- 
sation, "  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Gfod,"  was,  in  it- 
self, a  chai-ge  involving  life  and  death ;  for  it  was,  as  the  passages 
in  John  v.  18,  x.  33,  prove,  held  to  be  blasphemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  accusation,  "  he  hath  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah," 
would  have  required  proof  liefore  the  Sanhedrim  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  trial  of  Christ  is  there  any  reference 
to  such  proof.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  Pharisees  could  not 
allow  the  adducing  of  proofs  of  this  Messiahship,  for  Jesus  had  per- 
formed too  TQSny  miracles  to  fail  in  witnesses  to  his  Messiahship. 
This  p£Ksage  serves  as  a  decisive  proof  that  "  Son  of  God"  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  was  not  a  usual  title  of  the  Messiah.  (Compare  upon 
vlb^  Tov  esoij,  Luke  i.  35,  and  Matth.  xvL  16.  'Efops^fw  =  (5p«/^w  = 
S'awn,  Mark  v.  7  ;  Genesis  xxiv.  3.  The  name  "  Living  God"  (9e6f 
^(5v)  in  this  connexion,  seems  to  signify  God  as  the  omnipresent 
punisher  of  falsehood.) 

Now  the  open  and  solemn  affirmation  of  Christ  that  "  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,"  and  the  direct  statement  of  his  future  manifesta- 
tion in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  is  very  important,  because  it  en- 
ables us  to  perceive  how  the  commands  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matth.  V.  34)  are  to  be  understood  ;  namely,  that  they  should  not 
bind  believers  in  their  relations  to  the  world.  Again,  it  is  impor- 
tant, because  in  it  Jeeus  ofiicially  expresses,  before  the  highest  theo- 
cratic authority,  that  which  hitherto  he  bad  hut  privately  taught. 
Thus  Christ  at  once  confirmed  the  idea  of  Messiah's  character,  and 
the  certainty  that  in  him  this  idea  was  perfectly  realized.  At  the 
t'ame  time  this  address  of  Christ  brought  before  the  consciousness 
of  the  Sanhedrists,  in  all  its  force,  the  significance  of  that  moment. 
They  were  compelled  to  I'ccognize  that  they  were  then  pronounciog 
judgment  on  the  king  of  their  people,  on  him  of  whom  all  the 
prophets  had  prophesied.  This  open  declaration  of  the  Saviour 
thus  determined  essentially  the  character  of  their  guilt.  At  this 
subhine  moment  the  discourse  of  Christ  assumes  a  character  of  kingly 
dignity.  He  speaks  as  the  Lord  of  heaven,  not  as  a  helpless  prisoner  ; 
and  the  confession  of  his  Messiahship  is  followed  by  the  threatening 
of  his  second  advent. 

As  so  often  in  the  Gospel  history,  there  is  presented  here  also 
a  grand  and  profoundly  affecting  contrast.     The  judge  of  the  living 
*  Compare  on  this  subject  the  comment  on  John  six,  7,  where  the  chai^o  against 
Christ  before  Pilate  was,  "  He  hath  caJled  himself  God's  Son." 
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and  the  dead  staitda  as  an  accused  prisoner  before  a  human  judge, 
and  is  by  him  condemned  !  yet  in  this  humiliation  the  Saviour 
gives  a  glimpse  of  that  glory  in  which  he  shall  yet  appear  as  judge 
of  all  the  world,  even  of  his  judges.  (JIX^  is  used  advereatively, 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  diseouree  =  ias,  as  imOj  utique.) 
For  ott'  apn  Luke  xxii.  69  h^  d-no  tot!  vvv  :  it  is  best  referred 
merely  to  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  revealed 
itself  immediately  in  the  spiritual  agency  of  Chrmt ;  for  then  -we 
entirely  avoid  the  difficulty  as  to  how  Christ  can  represent  him- 
self, sveii  now,  m  coming.  And,  again,  the  idea  of  "  coming"  {tp- 
Xe^Bai),  would  properly  be  a^ociated  with  apn,  now,  but  not  with 
iItt'  dpTi,  henceforth  ;  which  latter  expression  would  represent  Christ's 
coming  b,%  continitous,  whereas  it  is  assuredly  but  a  single  event. 
If,  however,  we  wish  to  retain  the  connexion,  then  the  thought 
must  be  explained  of  the  speedy  coming  in  glory,  according  to 
Matth.  X.  23,  xvi,  28,  xxiv.  30.  The  idea  of  the  comiog  in  glory 
is,  according  to  Matth.  xxiv.  30,  to  be  assumed  as  known  ;  but  the 
Koffrjadai  he  Se^i&Vj  sitting  at  the  right  hand,  recLuires  here  a  particu- 
lar discussion.  Instead  of  this  expression,  there  occurs  in  one  place, 
with  a  slight  modification  of  the  meaning,  u<stw<;  ^k  (Jef«3v,  standing 
at  the  right  hand  (Acts  vii,  55,  56),  and  in  a  few  places,  elvai  iv  Se^- 
1^,  being  at  the  right  hand  (E.ora.  viii.  34  ;  1  Peter  iii  22  ;  Heh.  i. 
3,  viii.  1).  The  formula  does  not  occur  in  any  of  John's  writings, 
not  even  in  Revelation.  Yet  the  Apocalypse  describes  Christ  ss 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Father.  (Rev.  iii.  21,  xxii.  1,  3.)  To 
understand  the  force  of  this  form  of  expression,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  observe,  that  it  is  never  said  of  Christ,  before  his  in- 
carnation, that  "he  sat  at  the  i-ight  hand  of  G-od."  Thus,  doubt- 
less, the  expression  refers  to  the  exaltation  of  his  glorified  humanity, 
in  which  the  Lord  is  represented  as  partalrer  in  the  Divine  sover- 
eignty of  the  universe.^  But  the  reasons  of  the  writei's  of  the  New 
Testament  for  selecting  this  particular  designation  are  doubtful. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  understands  it  to  imply  a  reference  to  the  Ark 
*  From  this  fundamental  idea  Luthei''a  theory  of  the  "  ubiquity  of  the  right  Land  of  God" 
is  to  be  estimated ;  a  theory  which  he  surely  could  oeirev  bavo  Banctiooed  had  not  the  Be- 
formers  objected  to  his  doctrine  of  the  "  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ, ''the  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Jor  if  it  be  said  that  tlie  right  hand  of  Ood  is  omnipresent,  the 
reality  of  Christ's  glorified  body  is  manifestly  annihilated.  Tlie  anxiety,  lest  in  this 
restricting  of  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  omnlpresBnce  sliould  be  involved,  is  just  aa  un- 
founded as  the  notion  that,  supposing  tlia  soul  dwells  in  a  man's  head,  the  filling:  of  his 
whole  organism  hy  the  aoul'a  being  may  bo  oeneidered  as  destroyed.  Sod,  as  is  self-BTl- 
dent^  is  everywhere  present,  yet,  as  we  fbrmerly  observed,  he  reveals  hiniaoif  vsrioasly 
in  the  hearta  of  the  righteous  and  the  godlesa,  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  respectively. 
The  being  of  God  in  heaven — the  higiie-st  concentration  of  his  power — is  that  which  ia 
meant  by  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  Christ's  sittiEg  on  the  right  liand  of  Go,-',  ac- 
cordingly means  nothing  more  tlian  his  being  assooiated  in  the  most  intimate  ci 
-with  l^e  Father,  and  in  Uie  ei^eroiee  of  all  the  Divine  attributes,  and  bit 
the  Divine  universal  sovereign^. 
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of  the  Covenant,  whicli  is  represented  as  tlie  throne  of  God  ;  but  it 
is  not  evident  how  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  the  precise  idea  of 
the  right  hand  can  acquii-e  signiiioancy.  Better,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  position  on  the  right  hand  as  a  place  of  honour,  as  is  done  by 
Knapp  (scr,  var.  arg,  p.  39,  seq,),  who  refers  to  the  general  cuatom 
of  all  nations.  (Oomp.  Juet.  Lipsius  cLuis  locus  honestior  priscis, 
('exter,  an  sinister  P  opp.  i.  p.  759,  seq.  Oallimachi  hymn,  in  Apoll. 
V.  30,  says  of  ApoUo  :  Svvarai  yap,  sml  Ait  (Jeftof  ^orai.®)  The  ex- 
pression implies  therefore  the  most  exalted  honour,  a  participation 
io  God's  universal  sovereiQ;nty.  Accordingly,  Christ  was  convinced  of 
this,  even  m  the  depth  of  his  humiliation,  and  ventnred  to  urge  it 
upon  hn  nnjubt  judges  When  we  consider  the  solemn  earnestness 
nd  eneigj  of  spint  with  which  the  Lord  must  have  uttered  these 
\\oidb,  we  may  conjecture  that  a  dark  foreboding,  that  he  might 
hitve  bpoken  tinly,  must  have  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  through  the 
pnests.  But  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat.  In  hypo- 
critical sorrow  the  high  priest  (though  inwardly  he  must  have  re- 
joiced at  having  thus  entrapped  Christ  throi^h  his  own  confession) 
rent  his  garment,  (compare  Joshua  vii.  6  ;  Judges  xi.  35  ;  2  Samuel 
i.  11),  declared  Jesus  a  blaaphemerf  (John  x.  33),  and  the  Sanhe- 
diini  condemned  the  Lord  of  Glory  !  They  hated  even  unto  death 
him  who  loved  them  even  unto  death  1  They  certainly  had  not  a 
thoroughly  clear  knowledge  that  he  was  the  Losd  of  Glory  (1  Cor. 
ii,  8  ;  Acts  iii.  17 ;  Luke  six.  42).  The  very  fact  of  his  being  made 
prisoner  they  may  have  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah,  still  less  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  their  depraved  hearts  were 
still  affected  by  the  splendour  of  his  Divine  nature  ;  and  it  was  only 
because  they  had  closed  up  the  eyes  of  their  spirit  through  fear  of 
learning  too  much,  and  being  forced  to  abandon  their  sinful  courses, 
that  they  did  not  attain  to  a  perfectly  clear  understanding.  Hence 
their  very  ignorance  was  their  guilt,  and  the  fearful  curse  of  this 
guilt  was,  that  they  became  in  their  blindness  the  murderers  of  the 
Holy  One  of  God. 

§  4.  Proceedings  before  Hbkod  and  Pilate. 


Matth.  xxvii.  1,  2,  The  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  held  on 
the  night  of  Jesus'  arrest.     Now  when  morning  approached,  the 

*  "  For  he  is  able,  since  he  aita  at  the  right  hand  of  Jove."  — [K. 

\  Here  we  ought  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  Lord  were  not  indeed  and 
in  tiTith  the  being  whom  he  professed  liimaelf  to  bo,  then  muat  he  rightly  have  bean  so 
denominated.  Hence,  every  hypothesis  which  disputes  the  heavenly  dignity  of  Christ  is 
liable  to  the  daoger  of  dama^ng  liis  moral  character. 
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council  sentenced  Mm  to  death,  and  led  him  away  to  Pilate  ;  for 
the  Jews  themselves  had  hcen  deprived  of  the  jurisdiction  con- 
cemiag  life  and  death.  Compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx,  6.  (On  the 
remark  of  John,  "  that  the  Jews  went  not  into  Pilate's  hall  of 
judgment,"  that  they  might  be  able  to  eat  the  passover,  wo  have 
already  given  the  necessary  explanation,  Matth.  xxvi,  17.  Under 
the  word  passover,  the  Ohagigah  must  he  understood,  for  it  wa^ 
eaten  on  the  same  day,  and  they  would  have  been  debarred  irom 
partaking  of  this  feast  by  the  defilement  contracted  by  entering  a 
heathen  house.  It  would  not  have  excluded  them  from  partaking 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  because  this  was  not  slaughtered  and  eaten 
until  the  following  day,  when  they  would  be  again  clean  accord- 
ing to  law.)  In  this  place  Matthew  completes  the  history  of  the 
unhappy  Judas,  who  becomes  the  second  figure  in  the  sublime  pic- 
ture of  Christ's  passion.  The  history  of  Judas  is  impressed  with  a 
peculiar  and  unique  character  ;  we  shall  therefore  collect  here  all 
the  particulars  referring  to  him  and  to  the  condition  of  his  spirit. 

Ver.  3-10. — We  shall  first  consider  the  statements  made  con- 
cerning his  external  fortunes.  Judas,  when  he  perceives  the  issue 
of  his  treachery,  terrified,  and  seized  with  remorse,  cast  down  the 
pieces  of  silver"  before  the  high  priests.  (Mera/teAo/tiM  is  also  used 
to  express  true  repentance  [jisTdvoia].  Compare  Matth,  xxi.  29,  32, 
But  here  it  signifies  remorse  for  the  consequences  of  sin  merely,  not 
for  the  sin  itself.)  That  feeling  of  remorse  proceeded  from  a  lively 
consciousness  of  his  having  betrayed  an  innocent  person,  for  as  such 
he  bad  known  Christ.  (Compare  upon  aljia  ddSiov  Matth.  xxiii.  35, 
where  aTfin  Sinaiov  is  employed.)  With  icy  coldness  thp  hypocritical 
Pharisees  repel  |  the  ill-fated  wretch  :  they  lay  on  him  the  burden 
of  the  guilt,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  free  from  it ; 
whilst  they  were  in  all  respects  like  him,  culpable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. (Si)  5i/)g(,  Attic  for  fiVl/sJ  is  parallel  with  the  Hebrew  "sb  ni;?, 
"■»■)',  1  Samuel  xxv.  17,  The  LXX.  give  :  vvv  yvCSi  nai  ISs  av  ri 
Troojaeic)  Reduced  to  despair  by  this  cheerless  reply,  he  threw  the 
money  from  him  and  hanged  himself.  The  iv  tw  how,  in  the  ttTTiple, 
in  this  passage  causes  a  considerable  difficulty  ;  since  the  va6g,  the 
temple  proper,  might  be  entered  by  the  priests  only.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  money  was  thrown  in  through  the  opened  veil  into 

*  The  oipreaaion:  Tpiii«<wro  dpyipia,  ia  after  the  Hebrew  qo^,  which  ia  of'an  con- 
nected with  ipp.  Here,  doubtless,  30  shekels — about  16  dollars— are  meant  There  is 
Bowethiug  coDtemptumis  in  the  fact  that  this  waa  Hie  lowest  price  of  a  slave.  Conipaw 
Exodus  ixl.  32.     Zeohariah  iL  12. 

f  The  Pharisees  exipreased  that  shamefiil  exultation,  which  tilen  arisea  in  the  human 
heart,  when  one  aeea  a  brother  fallen  into  sin.  Tet  in  this  emotion,  hateful  as  it  is,  there 
is  filao  sxpresaed,  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  mind,  the  wish  to  be  free  from  ain.  In 
so  far,  therefore,  it  ia  a  cotrupt«d  espreasion  of  what  ia  the  nobler  elements  in  man. 

J;  Compare  similar  fbrma  in  TViuer'a  Grammar,  s.  72. 
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the  holy  place,  then  of  ueceesitj  elf  ehouM  be  used,  and  besides,  this 
would  be  an  extraordinary  act.  Hence,  it  is  better  to  assume  tliat 
vao^  iu  this  passage  is  employed  somewhat  loosely,  like  iepoK,  and 
that  the  scene  occurred  in  some  outer  hall.)  Luke,  however,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  seems  to  come  into  opposition  with  the  drr^- 
Saro,  hung  himself,  of  Matthew.  In  Luke's  history,  for  instance,  it 
is  mentioned  that  Judas  fell  headlong  downwards  {■npip'ijg  yevdfie- 
vo^),  and  burst  asunder  (iMKriue  jteaog-  Xukku  signifies  primarily 
to  sound,  to  crash — then,  to  tear  asunder  with  a  crashing  noise, 
iXdsTias  =  Sie^^d-pf),  so  that  his  bowels  gushed  out.  To  reconcile 
this  disagreement,  very  violent  and  altogether  untenable  hypotheses 
have  been  framed.  Some  would  have  dn^jy^aro  refer  to  his  trouble  of 
mind,  "  he  was  benumbed  with  agony  and  remorse."  Others  would 
understand  np^vij^  ysvoiievoi:  like  dnrjy^arOj  "  he  hanged  himself." 
Bather  than  give  assent  to  these  forced  interpretations,  we  would 
prefer  the  supposition  that  a  twofold  tradition  obtained  concerning 
the  fete  of  Jndas,  since  in  such  secondary  matters,  variations  else- 
where occur.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  the  accounts  may  be  bo 
connected  as  to  permit  the  conjecture  that  Judas  hanged  himself, 
and,  falling  down,  was  so  injured  that  his  bowels  gushed  out.  We 
may  then  translate  the  Trpf/v^^  ysvSiisvogj  "  as  he  fell  down  prone," 
i.  e.,  upon  his  belly.* 

After  Judas  had  got  rid  of  the  money,  a  new  trait  of  hypocrisy 
displayed  itself  in  the  high  priests.  As  it  was  blood-money,  they 
would  not  place  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple,  lest  they  should  defile  it ;  but  they  had  no  conBciousnoBs 
of  their  own  sin  in  condemning  the  innocent !  (Koppava^^  la-^;;  is 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Temple,  which  was  kept  in  seven  cheats 
called  trumpets  nSia^-c,  Comp.  Mark  vii.  U.f  Tinjj  alfmrog,  the  re- 
wafd  of  blood,  money  paid  for  the  betrayal  of  one  who  was  inno- 
cent. They  therefore  applied  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  place  of  burial  for  pilgrims  (^ivot).  Matthew  designates 
this  field  definitely  as  the  "  potter's  field"  (6  dypbg  rov  Kspofiiu^).  The 
article  intimates  that  there  was  a  spot  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
potter's  field ;  either  because  it  belonged  to  a  potter,  or  because 
potters'  clay  abounded  there.  The  field  was  now  called  dypb^  at/iaro^, 
field  of  Hood  ==  dnEXSajidj  Acts  i.  19,  after  the  Hebrew  km^  V|;h. 
According  to  Acts  i,  18,  Judas  would  seem  to  have  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  place  himself.  But  siCT^aaTo  x<^iov  iK  luaBov  is  easily  ex- 
plained so  as  to  obviate  such  an  impression  ;  the  purchase,  to  mt,  is 

*  Papias  seoma  to  have  held  another  tradition  ooncomjng  the  end  of  Judas,  judging 
from  (Ecumeiiiua  ou  Acts  i.  18,  and  ftom  Theophjlaet  on  the  same  passage  and  on  Matth. 
XKvii.  6.  It  was,  that  Judas  waa  crashed  to  death  by  a  carriage,  tiy  which  therefore 
hia  suidde  would  entirely  be  done  away  with.  Oomp.  Schleierraaoher'a  essay  conoeming 
the  ovidoneo  of  Pnpiaa,  in  "  Uilroano's  Studien,"  year  1832,  liefl.  4,  s.  143. 

\  See  on  the  treasury  at  Mark  xii  4:l-4i. — K, 
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attributed  to  Judas  himself,  because  it  took  place  iu  consequence  of 
his  deed  of  treachery.)  Matthew  discovers  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy in  this  occurrence.  But,  first,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
prophecy  mentioned  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah.*  Several  manu- 
Bcripte  read,  instead,  Zechariah  and  Isaiah.  The  latter  name  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  q^uotation,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  this  passage  merely  through  the  neglect  of  transcribers,  for 
there  does  not  occur  in  Isaiah  anything  at  all  resembling  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  But  in  Zechariah  there  is  in  fact  a  passage  bearing 
an  affinity  to  Matthew's  quotation,  Zechariah  si.  13, 14.  The  sim- 
plest solution  of  the  difficulty  is  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  Evan- 
gelist mistook  the  name  of  the  prophet,  or  the  earliest  transcribers 
might  have  read  some  contraction  of  the  name  falsely  ;  or  perhaps 
there  was  no  name  at  all  there  firet,  and  some  transcriber  supplied 
it  erroneously.  Yet  this  hypothesis  seems  contradicted  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Matthew  to  that  in  Zechariah.  Between  the 
two  passages,  there  is  but  a  distant  resemblance.  On  the  one  hand 
allusions  in  Zechariah  which  must  have  appeared  important  to 
Matthew,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  citation  (e.  g.  the  throwing 
down  of  the  money  in  the  Temple,  which  Matthew  particularly 
mentions,  ver,  5)  ;  whilst  on  the  otter  hand  Matthew  adds  circum- 
stances wholly  unknown  to  Zechariah.  Some  have  thought  there- 
fore that  this  citation  (of  Matthew)  must  be  traceable  to  an  apoc- 
ryphal writing,  and  consequently  to  an  apocrypha  of  Jeremiah. 
This  view  has  been  deemed  particularly  plausible  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  Jerome  declares  he  bad  seen  such  an  apocrypba.f  (So 
specially  Kuinoel.)  But  this  apocrypha,  which  is  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  like  others  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Arabic 
and  Saliidic  languages,  was  not  written  till  aftefr  the  birth  of  Christ. 
We  have  no  trace  whatever  of  such  apocryphas  existing  prior  to 
that  event.  They  sprung  rather  from  the  great  religious  excite- 
ment which  characterized  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  Then 
probably  the  originators  of  such  writings  made  use  of  this  particu- 
lar passage,  in  order  to  foist  upon  Jeremiah  a  book  of  which  this 
passage  formed  the  basis.  (So  Fritzsche  rightly  at  the  passage.) 
Hence  even  Jerome  declares  himself  favourable  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  quotation  was  from  Zechariah,  Whether  then  the  Evan- 
gelist confounded  the  names,  or  in  after  times  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  crept  in  falsely,  matters  but  little.  If  we  but  compare 
the  passage  more  closely  with  the  original  text,  wc  shall  see  that 
everything  which  Matthew  gives  la  contained  also  in   Zechariah. 

*  The  rsferenoe  of  the  quotation  to  .Tereniiah  sssii.  6,  et  seq.,  is  so  irncert^  that  it 
deserves  no  regard. 

I  Compare  my  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  57- 
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There  feils  only  the  one  reference  in  Matthew,  which  the  prophet 
plainly  predicted,*  viz.,  that  of  throwing  down  the  money. 

But  the  order  of  thought  ia  different,  and  also  Matthew  does  not 
follow  the  LXX,,  hence  the  discrepancy  appears  greater.  As  re- 
gards the  appended  statement  of  Matthew,  t^v  Tifiiiv  tov  TtrLfiaj^ivov, 
fiv  ^rnfMjaavro  dnb  viiSv  'I^pajJA.,  it  ia  clearly  referable  to  Zechariah  si. 
12,  13,  where  the  LXX,  for  ri^jj  read  luodSt;,  and  have  SoKijiA^saBai 
£or  Tiiuia^ai.  (In  the  Hebrew ,  "■'^sto  is  put  forfiwS^f  fwiv.)  The  He- 
brew is'i'iT-t^  which  the  LXX,  give  by  elg  rb  x<^vevTi]piov,  i.  e.  into 
the  smelting  furnace,  is  by  Matthew,  conformably  to  his  object, 
more  precisely  determined  by  the  subjoined  dyp6£.  Finally,  the 
words  itaGa  avvira^i  [lot  icvpw^  in  Matthew  correspond  to  the  elne 
Kvptog  7rp6?  its  in  the  LXX.  The  saiSn,  =  nad'  a,  which  is  iden- 
tical-with  KQ0wf,  occurs  only  in  this  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Hence  the  only  q^uestion  to  be  considered  is,  whether  this 
passage  (Zechar.  xi.  12,  13)  is  really  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  Messiah.  Now,  as  regards  its  exposition,  the  second  half  of 
Zechariah  is  one  of  the  most  difScult  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(Compare  on  its  authenticity,  Hengstenberg's  treatise  upon  Daniel, 
Berlin,  1831,  Appendix.)  But,  however  we  may  conceive  this 
part  of  the  oracle  of  Zechariah  as  a  connected  whole,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  full  of  remai'kable  allusions  to  the 
Messiah.  (Compare  especially  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  x.  11 ;  xii,  10  ;  xiii.  1, 
6, 7 ;  xiv.  7.)  Although,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  immediate 
reference  of  this  passage  is  not  to  the  Messiah,  yet,  v/ithout  doubt, 
the  people  of  Israel  are  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  future  Saviour, 
and  their  foiiunes  as  prophecies  are  therefore  typical  of  his. 

After  this  discussion  of  the  historical  statements  concerning  the 
end  of  Judas,  let  us  now  proceed  to  an  estimate  of  his  ] 
character.f      On  this  snbject  the  question  immediately  f 


"  Comp.  Hecgstenberg'a  Ohristology,  vol.  il,  as.  258,  485,  seq.  This  Echolar  thinka 
tlint  the  difEculty  can  be  solvel  by  tliis  msans,  viz.,  he,  aa  in  Mark  i.  2,  3,  suppassB  tbat 
tliB  prophet  Zeehariab,  in  tlie  passage  Zeob.  li.  12,  13,  haa  had  referQEce  to  the  anteosdeDt 
propbeciea  of  Jeremiah :  partionlarly  Jeremiah  cbs.  svilL  xix.  Now  Binoe  Matthew  quoted 
the  passage  from  Zeohariab,  be  would,  if  this  riow  hold  good,  haro  attributed  the  pro- 
phecy to  its  first  source,  namely,  Jeremiah,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  Zeohariah  himself. 

But  the  correctness  of  the  assamplioD,  that  Zeehai'iah  clrew  from  Jeremiah,  Beems 
to  me  to  have  been  left  unproved  by  Heugstenbei^.  In  the  two  chapters  of  Jeremiah, 
the  18th  and  ISth,  the  disoourae  refers  to  tbe  potter  oaly,  as  in  Komans  ii.  21,  seq.,  to 
wit,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  symbol  of  creativa  ageEcy.  The  cruse  purchased  from  the  potter, 
which  Jeremiah  dashes  to  pieces  before  the  ancieats  of  tiie  people,  symbolizes  the  Divine 
I'etributire  justice.  On  the  contrary,  Zechariah's  ti'aia  of  thought  refers  to  the  ingratitude 
of  Israel,  which  blinded  that  people  to  the  inestimable  grace  of  Jehovah,  How  this  thought 
can  have  been  borrowed  from  tliese  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  I  confess  I  cannot  perceive. 

■\  It  ia  romarltable  how  the  most  opposite  extremes  combined  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  That  which  was  hohest,  just  as  that  which  was  moat  unholy  in  its  aatura, 
issued  from  them ;  tiie  most  exalted  fidelity,  and  the  blackest  treachery  t    In  Geneeis 
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itself :  from  what  motive  could  the  Lord  have  called  him  into  prox- 
imity witii  himself  ?  Certainly  the  fearful  sin  into  which  he  fell 
became  possible  only  thiOTigh  that  calling.  The  easy  answer, 
"  Christ  made  a  mistake  in  the  selection,"  must  be  rejected,  partly 
because  it  tends  to  impugn  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  partly 
because  it  stands  in  manifest  opposition  to  John  vi.  64-70.  As 
Jesus  knew  perfectly  what  was  in  man  (John  ii.  25),  he  knew  what 
was  in  Judas,  and  therefore  that  he  would  betray  him.  We  must 
therefore  penetrate  deeper  into  this  difficult  question,* 

It  is  no  true  benefit  to  a  man  if  the  evil  germ  which  lies  within 
him  does  not  advance  directly  to  maturity.  Hence,  if  Judas  had 
not  actually  betrayed  Christ,  yet  that  would  not  have  changed  his 
nature,  and,  therefore,  have  profited  him  nothing.  Again,  hia  prox- 
imity to  Christ  might  and  ought  to  have  been  to  him  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  annihilation  of  the  germ  of  iniquity  within  him. 
Judas,  accordingly,  was  in  this  respect  like  all  persons  to  whom 
abundant  means  of  spiritual  support  have  been  vouchsafed,  but  who 
neglect  to  profit  by  them.  We  may  say,  "  it  were  better  for  him 
that  this  privilege  had  not  been  extended  to  hira,"  but  in  that  case, 
all  possibility  of  help  would  have  been  removed.  The  case  of  Juda?, 
however,  assumes  a  peculiarity  of  character  by  the  fact  that  a  ne- 
cessity of  effecting  the  deed  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  him. 
According  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Christ  was  to 
die.  His  death  was  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  world's  re- 
demption. It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
one  who  should  betray  him,  and  hence  that  Judas  only  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  play  bis  part,  but  was  a  stranger  to  its 
gvMt.  This  remark  leads  us  back  to  what  ha^  been  already  fre- 
quently touched  upon,  the  relation  of  free  will  to  necessity  ;  on  this 
subject  consult  the  observations  on  Matthew  xxvi.  24.  There  the 
Saviour  expresses  the  necessity  for  his  own  death,  yet  declares,  that 
notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  burden  of  the  guilt  rested  upon 
Judaa  ;  that  is,  that  be  had  acted  freely.  To  sit  brooding  over  this 
abyss  leads  to  nothing.  The  human  mind  must  ever  come  to  the 
conclusion  already  expressed,  that  in  God  everything  is  necessary,  in 
man  everything  is  free  ;  that,  consequently,  the  Divine  knowledge 

ilii.  17,  tbe  treachery  of  Judas  'm  perhaps  pTOphatieaJly  iEtimated.  If  so,  wa  may 
theace  coneiuiJe  that  he  was  desaendoii  from  the  Wiba  of  Dan. 

*  Compare  Doctor  SchoHmeyer's  treatise,  "Jesns  and  Jndas,"  Liineberg,  1836.  Ha 
te  of  opinion  tliat  tlio  siofulaess  of  Judas  waa  not  developed  until  after  his  enti'anoe  into 
tha  company  of  the  Apostlea,  and  thus  that  the  Lord  did  not  err  when  he  chose  him. 
But,  BtiU  the  question  remains  to  be  answered :  for  what  reason  did  Jeau-s  retain  him 
amongst  hia  followers,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  wiolced  intention  ? 
Thus  the  ditdoulty  is  by  this  viewnot  solved,  but  removed  further  off;  tha  more  so,  smee 
Jeeus  must  have  foreknown  that  the  germ  of  sinfulneiSH,  hereafter  to  be  developed,  waa 
already  existmg  in  the  heart  of  Judas. 
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of  man's  moml  development  and  action  is  necessarily  the  linowledge 
of  them  aa  free.  The  same  difficulty  which  is  here  presented  to 
U8,  is  involved  aJso  in  every  sinful  development  of  life  ;  it  liy  no 
means  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  history  of  Judas.  We  ought  to 
remember,  in  respect  to  Judas,  that  his  selection  was  not  accidental, 
but  that  Jesus,  from  h^  profound  knowledge  of  man's  inmost  na- 
ture, had  chosen  the  twelve  ;  then  it  will  he  evident  that  he  could 
not  exclude  Judas.  For  this  high  calling  brought  Judas  into  this 
position  ;  this  alone  gave  a  posaihiUty  of  his  salvalion,  though 
certainly  with  this  possibility  was  associated  the  alternative,  which, 
through  Judas'a  free  self-determination,  became  the  actual  conse- 
quence, namely,  that  he  might  despise  the  offered  grace,  and  plunge 
himself  into  the  abyss  of  perdition. 

If  we  now  glance  at  the  gradual  development  of  his  sinful 
nature,  we  find  that  the  Scriptures  specify  covetousness  as  his 
master  passion,  John  xii.  6.  This  vice  is  calied  in  1  Timothy 
vi  10,  pii^a  ndvTiJv  ruv  aaic&Vj  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  meaning 
of  which  we  may  easily  comprehend,  if  we  reflect  that  the  es- 
sence of  covetousness  is  nothing  else  than  absolute  self-seeking, 
self-appropriation.'^  In  the  accumulating  of  external  wealth,  this 
passion  appears  in  its  rudest  form  only.  Spiritually,  it  is  the  sinful 
tendency  to  an  absolute  appropriation  of  everything  to  its  individ- 
ual self  AH  the  efforts  of  Judas  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  proceeded  without  doubt  from  the  expectation  of  becoming 
some  great  personage.  Vain  wishes  of  the  kind  may  have  shewed 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  the  other  disciples  also,  but  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  adifferent  love  from  that  of  self.  The  design  of 
Judas  developed  itself  but  gradually.  The  petty  dishonesties  on 
which  he  ventured,  and  after  which  he  yet  could  bear  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  One,  without  repenting  and  confessing  hia  sin,  gradu- 
ally hardened  his  heart,  and  subjected  him  to  the  influence  of  the 
power  of  darkness.  And  now,  when  the  hour  came  that  it  had  full 
authority,  and  when  it  infused  helhsh  thoughts  into  his  heart, 
all  power  of  resistance  failed  him.  The  pieces  of  money  which  the 
priests  oliered  to  him  blinded  his  perverted  judgment,  (Matth, 
xxvi.  14.)  His  better  nature  may  have  struggled  long  ^;ainst  the 
Satanic  thought,  but  the  fetters  of  darkness  had  now  bound  him  : 
he  yielded  himself  captive.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  unhappy  disci- 
ple, together  with  the  remorse  that  arose  in  him,  upon  beholding 
the  consequences  of  his  act,  have  in  modern  times  given  occasion  to 
many  divines  to  extenuate  bis  guilt,  and  to  attribute  to  him  this 
and  the  other  less  guilty  motive  for  his  deed.  Viewed  in  one  aspect, 
such  attempts  certainly  are  evidences  of  a  charitable  judgment, 

*  Meanwhile  tfiia  lust,  because  it  ia  like  tha  sLnfmness  whieli  rejacta  God,  ia  the  rea- 
aou  why,  in  Bphesiaus  v.  G,  the  coreCona  man  is  called  did/XoXuTpJic. 
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which  loves  to  view  the  sin  of  a  brother  in  the  mildest  light.  Bat 
in  another  pomt  of  view  they  are  conversely  not  unfrequently  evi- 
dence of  a  want  of  moral  eamestnesa  and  decision,  and  of  secret 
horror  of  beholding  the  whole  extent  of  that  sin's  development, 
whose  geiroa  we  trace  in  our  own  breast. 

It  is  in  the  faithful  disciple  only,  who  acknowledges  the  sin 
within  himself  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  who  has  learned  by  the 
power  of  the  Saviour  to  control  and  subdue  it — that  lenity  of  judg- 
ment appears  associated  with  that  full  power  of  truth,  which  in  re- 
ference to  sin  expresses  itself  by  calling  what  is  evil,  "  evil."  If 
genuine  repentance  had  been  awakened  in  Judas,  he  would  have 
espressed  sentence  of  condemnation  against  himself;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  truth,  have  entitled  his  sin  a  fearfiil,  a  devilish  act ;  a 
sin,  of  such  deep  premeditation,  that  it  could  only  result  from  the 
full  development  of  a  completely  wicked  life.  But  has  weak  re- 
morse was  merely  horror  at  the  consequences  of  bis  deed,  and  there- 
fore could  lead  to  nothing  but  despair.  But  although  this  morally 
strict  view  of  the  conduct  of  Judas  must  be  maintained,  yet  we  can 
hy  no  means  ascribe  to  him  an  ordinary  character.  The  remorse  he 
felt  for  his  deed,  although  a  fearful  evidence  of  his  unbelief — forbad 
he  any  feeling  of  the  love  that  was  in  Christ,  he  would  have  sunk 
into  bis  arms — neverthel^s  clearly  proves,  that  his  better  self  was 
capable  of  shuddering  at  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  whilst  his  suicide, 
the  new  sin,  offspring  of  the  first,  still  removes  him  irom  the  rude 
ordinary  character,  that,  would  enjoy  quietly  the  fruite  of  its  trea- 
son. But  even  the  sublime  spiritual  calling,  which  had  introduced 
him  into  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  only  plunged  him  into  the  deeper 
perdition,  upon  his  so  entirely  missing  its  object.  Common  men 
become  petty  villains,  if  they  yield  themselves  to  the  power  of  dark- 
ness ;  great  chai'acters  become  greatly  wicked,  when  once  they  allow 
sin  to  dominate  within  them.  Granting,  then,  that  Jndas  pre- 
sented to  himself  eveiy  possible  kind  of  exculpation  for  his  treachery; 
that  his  vanity  had  been  wounded  by  the  reprimand  of  Jesue  (John 
xii.  7);  that  his  ambition  desired  a  speedier  revelation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  and  that  he  hoped  to  hasten  it,  hy  deliveihig  Jesus 
into  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  convinced  that  Jesus  could  at  any 
time  free  himself  hy  a  miracle  ;  still  his  deed  is  not  essentially  al- 
tered by  such  considerations.  His  traitorous  act  acquires  its  fearful 
character,  not  from  the  external  circumstances  of  the  perpetration, 
but  from  the  radical  feeling  out  of  which  it  grew.  This  was  alien- 
ation from  God,  the  absence  of  faith  and  love  ;  attachment  to  the 
creature,  and  to  his  own  mere  self;  hence  bis  first  sin  became  in 
turn  parent  to  another,  and  bis  end  was  that  he  went  to  Ms  own 
place.     Acts  i.  36. 

We  might  imagine,  that  in  his  fiery  self-willed  nature,  Petet 
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would  have  conceived  the  thought,  that  if  he  were  orJy  to  deliver 
Chnst  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  must  of  necessity  reveal 
hia  glory  ;  hut  BUppoBing  anything  of  the  kind,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  admit,  that  however  similar  in  external  respects,  thei'e  would  yet 
be  a  specific  internal  difference  between  bis  act  and  that  of  Judas. 
•For  assuming  that  it  was  actually  done  by  Peter,  and  that  the  Sa- 
viour was  condemned,  as  happened  after  the  treason  of  Judas,  how 
would  Peter  then  have  demeaned  himself  ?  Sorrow  indescribable 
would  have  seized  him :  but  because  in  Peter  such  perverseneas 
would  at  least  have  been  uprightly  meant,  he  would  not  have  relin- 
quished hia  faith  in  Christ's  pardoning  love.  His  sin  would  therefore 
have  led  him,  not  to  a  sorrow  that  has  no  hope,  but  to  the  true  re- 
pentance of  faith — and  thus  bis  deed  would  have  become,  not  the 
parent  of  fresh  disobedience,  but  a  source  of  thorough  regeneration, 
(Upon  the  literature  of  the  question  just  treated,  compare  Base's 
Leben  Jesu.  s.  ]  63,  ff.) 

Ver.  11-14, — In  all  the  following  section  the  Evangelists  mutu- 
ally supply  each  other's  omissions  very  admirably.  Matthew  and 
Mark  give  only  brief  notices  of  the  trial  of  Christ  before  PUate. 
Matthew,  however,  introduces  the  interesting  incident  concerning 
the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  sxvii.  10.  Luke  communicates  the  pro- 
ceedings before  Herod,  xxiii.  4-12.  But  John  narrates  the  most  im- 
portant circumstance,  that  is,  the  conversation  of  the  Lord  with  the 
Eoman  statesman.  By  these  communications  we  are  placed  in  a 
proper  position  to  take  a  deep  glance  into  the  heart  of  PUate,  and 
to  regard  him  as  the  third  significant  figure  in  the  picture  of  Christ's 
last  moments.  Thus  whilst  Peter  represents  the  weak  in  faith,  and 
Judas  those  who  apostatise  and  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Lord's 
declared  enemies,  Pilate  stands  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  nat- 
ural worldly-minded  man  ;  of  one  who  indeed  Js  not  void  of  suscep- 
tibility to  Divine  infiuenccs  (nothing  of  which  shews  itself  in  the 
Pharisees),  but  who  is  immersed  in  the  scepticism  of  the  then  fash- 
ionable world  ;  and  who,  bound  hy  worldly  regards  of  every  kind, 
sacrifices  his  conscieuce  to  circumstances,  for  circumstances  are  his 
god.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  fifth  procurator  of  Judea,  and  the 
successor  of  Valerius  G-ratus.  Compare  the  first  chronological  table 
following  the  introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  ho  entered  upon 
his  office,  Joseph.  Antiq,  xviii.  2.  He  hears  here  the  name  i/yefwiv, 
but  his  proper  of&eial  title  was  hrirpm-og.  The  former  title  was 
specially  given  to  the  independent  administrators  of  the  Komaa 
provinces,  viz.,  to  proconsuls  (dvOimdroig),  and  proprietors  (dvrta- 
rparijyoig).  But  the  title  was  also  frequently  given  to  the  procu- 
rators {imTp6noig)  who  yet  were  properly  subject  to  those  former 
officers ;  a  practice  resembling  the  custom,  which  prevails  at  present, 
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of  placing  eacli  officer  by  courtesy  a  step  higher  in  rant  than  that 
to  which  ho  is  actually  entitled.  Compare  Acts  xsiii.  24,  xxiv,  1, 
xxvi.  30.  The  procurator  of  Judea  was  subject  to  the  procon-iiul  of 
Syria,  who  resided  in  Osesarea,  According  to  the  account  of  Jose- 
phua,  Pilate  was  guilty  of  much  oppression,  and  practised  many 
craeltiee  against  the  Jews.  To  these,  however,  he  may  have  been  ex- 
cited, partly  by  their  frec[uent  insurrections  and  his  dread  of  Tiberias, 
and  partly  because  it  was  customary  with  all  the  Roman  ofEcers  of 
state,  in  the  provinces,  to  practise  extortions  of  every  kind.  John's 
accurate  portraiture  is  decisive  in  regai'd  to  his  real  character.  He 
was  susceptible  to  Divine  influences  ;  he  believed  against  his  will, 
in  Christ.  But  the  scepticism,  which  at  that  time  influenced  so 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  his  fear  of  man,  caused  him  also  to  tall. 
According  to  the  account  of  John  xviii.  29-32,  Pilate  enquired  into 
the  grounds  of  the  accusation  brought  against  Jesus.  He  might 
have  already  heard  much  concerning  Jesus— which  conjecture  is 
sustained  by  the  dream  of  his  wife — and  have  known  that  it  was  on 
account  of  spiritual  matters  the  Jews  persecuted  him."*  Hence  he 
requested  that  they  would  take  him  before  the  forum  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  punish  him  according  to  their  own  law.  But  this  they 
refused  to  do,  observing  that  he  was  adjudged  worthy  of  death, 
but  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  not  permitted  to  them 
by  law. 

It  has  been  noticed  above,  that — according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
XX.  6),  with  which  the  accounts  of  the  Eabbis  coincide — the  Jews 
lost  the  authority  to  decree  punishment  of  death  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  the  passage  is  to  bo 
taken  entirely  simply  as  implying  that  the  Jews  require  Pilate 
to  acknowledge  and  approve  of  the  sentence  of  death  they  iiad 
passed.  But,  because  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  {Acts  vii),  several 
scholars  have  supposed  that  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  high  coun- 
cil retained  the  capital  jurisdiction  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore, that  in  this  case  the  appeal  to  the  Eoman  jurisdiction  waa 
adopted  only  because  they  wished  to  put  Jesus  to  death  from  polit- 
ical motives,  as  an  usurper  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  in  no  wise  to 
be  discovered  on  what  ground  the  high  priests  could  have  sentenced 
him  as  a  political  criminal.  We  must  say  that  the  evangelical  his- 
tory at  least  contains  no  trace  of  an  indication  leading  to  any  special 
purpose  therein.  We  see  rather,  from  John's  careful  description, 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  political  charge  was  their  hope  by  that 

*  Compare  Matthew  nviL  18,  from  wliich  paaaage  we  may  see  that  Pilate  judged 
qnite  correctly  as  to  tlie  position,  of  the  Pharisees,  rolatively  to  Jesus.  If  not  previously, 
yet  tkim  tlio  fact  of  their  arresting  Jesua,  he  must  have  learned  il,  since  he  waa  obliged 
to  issue  orders  to  tlie  Roman  soldiers  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  probable  that  tlie  lame 
4)f  Jesus  had  already  reached  him. 
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allegation  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  Pilate.  To  tMe  it  nauat  be 
added,  that  the  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  the  legal  punishment  of 
a  criminal,  but  the  tumultuons  vengeance  of  the  mob.  In  short, 
every  other  explanation  of  our  passage  bears  a  forced  character. 
For  example,  in  t.he  words  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  one 
to  death"  {fi/uv  ohK  l^eariv  dTroKreivat  ovdiva),  we  must  supply  "  on 
account  of  political  offences,"  or  "on  the  Sabbath  day,"  as  Augustin 
thinks,  who  is  followed  by  Kuinoel ;  but  for  these  changes  of  the 
text,  there  manifestly  is  no  ground  whatever.  It  was,  however,  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  circumstance,  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  the  Saviour  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Eomana ;  for,  since  the  Jews  did  not  inflict  the 
punishment  of  crucifixion,  which,  for  heavy  offences,  the  Bomans 
decreed  to  such  persons  as  were  not  Roman  citizens  ;  therefore  this 
manner  of  punishment  was  the  conseijuence  of  the  transference  of 
Christ  to  the  Eoman  authorities.  Nay,  even  if  Pilate  had  been  pli- 
ant, and  sentenced  Chi-ist  immediately  upon  the  religious  accusa- 
tions, he  would  probably  have  delivered  him  to  the  Jews  to  be  stoned. 
But,  when  the  Jews  saw  themselves  compelled  to  charge  him  with 
political  offences,  then  Pilate  was  obliged,  through  bis  soldiers,  to 
execute  him  according  to  the  Roman  law. 

This  fact  appeared  important  to  John,  xviii.  32,  who  considered 
it  to  he  a  fuMlment  of  one  of  Christ's  prophecies  conceroing  the 
manner  of  his  death.  (Compare  John  viii.  28,  xii.  32,  33,  with 
Matth,  XX.  19,  and  the  comments  on  the  latter  passage.)  But  this 
prophecy  was  full  of  significance,  not  merely  as  foretelling  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  but  also  because  crucifixion  is  conceived  as  a 
symbol  replete  with  manifold  alli]sion8{on  which  we  shall  subsequent- 
ly enlarge),  and  then,  because  the  crucifixion  connects  itself  essenti- 
ally with  the  resurrection.  Cruel  as  was  this  mode  of  execution,  yet 
it  did  not  destroy  the  bodily  organization,  nor  deform  it,  like  stoning, 
and  other  death-punishments.  Hence,  Divine  wisdom  ordained  that 
the  Son  of  God  should  be  executed  in  this  way,  that  his  sacred  body 
might  be  preserved  from  any  species  of  mutilation. 

Wow  the  following  dialogue  of  Chiiat  with  Pilate  (John  xviii,  33, 
et  seq.),  clearly  proves  that,  at  first,  there  was  no  mention  made  of 
political  accusations.  The  conversation  turns  upon  the  notion  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  at  first 
accused  him  as  a  false  Messiah  only.  The  same  appears  from 
Matt,  xxvii.  11,  and  Mark  xv.  2.  Luke  xxiii.  2,  on  the  contrary,  has, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  trial,  given  prominence  to  the  political 
element,  which,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
examination.  Now,  when  Pilate  saw  that,  during  all  these  accusa- 
tions, the  Lord  maintained  a  calm  and  dignified  silence,  he  mar- 
velled at  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  (Matth.  xxvii.  12,  18  ; 
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Mali  ST.  3-5).  He  therefore  ordered  Jesiis,  who  waa  hitherto 
standing  before  the  multitude  of  people,  to  be  led  into  the  Prjefco 
litim,  and  there  held  with  him  a  private  conversation. 

John  xviii.  33-38, — In  order  to  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
proceedings  of  PUate  with  Christ,  we  must  endeavour  to  realize  to 
ourselves  the  scene.  The  Procurator  occupied  the  paliice  which  in 
former  days  was  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  Jerusalem,  an  extensive 
and  stately  edifice.  (Joseph.  Antiq^.  xv,  ^,  3,  B.  J.  I,  21,  1.)  In 
front  of  this  building  stood  the  judgment-seat  (BJj^o,  John  xix.  13), 
on  which  Pilate  sat  when  he  adjudicated  amongst  the  Jews.  But, 
in  order  to  speak  with  Christ  in  private,  he  several  times  entered  the 
palace.  (John  xviii.  33,  xix.  9.)  This  palace,  like  the  residence 
of  Annas,  had  a  vestibule  or  court  (a^A^),  in  which  was  stationed 
a  cohort  of  Roman  soldiers  (Matth.  xxvii.  27  ;  Mark  xv.  16),  and 
which  was  enclosed  towards  the  street  by  a  Pylon  through  which  a 
door  conducted.  The  Jews  would  not  enter  through  this  lest  they 
should  be  defiled,  John  xviii.  28,  They  therefore  remained  outside, 
standing  around  the  judgment-seat.  The  edifice  itself,  together 
with  the  courtj  is  called  by  the  Evangelists  npairwpiov,  as  ia  seen  in 
Mark  xv.  16,  whure  it  ia  said  :  ol  aTpan&rai  dwff/ayov  ahrhv  kgu  r^f 
a)>/L^f,  B  hri  Trpairii^iov.  Hence,  when  it  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  no  different  sense  of  the  word  need  be  supposed. 
The  meaning  is  different  in  Acts  xxiii,  35>  where  it  is  used — not  for 
the  official  residence  of  the  Roman  magistrates — but  merely  for 
"  Palace."  (So  also  in  Sueton.  August.  63,  72.  Calig.  37,  Titus 
8.)  In  like  manner  it  occurs  in  Philippiana  i.  13,  in  a  different 
sense. 

Pilate  having  retired  into  the  PrEetoriura  (probably  merely  to  the 
court),  immediately  ordered  Jesus  to  be  brought  before  him  {itjiuvrjae 
Tov  'iTjoovv'),  and  E^ked  him  ^  he  ivas  the  King  of  tJie  Jeios,  The 
Lord's  reply  as  to  whether  Pilate  made  this  inquiry  merely  of  himself, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  public  accusation  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  the  expres- 
sion King  of  the  Jews  (6  PaaiXEi)^  tUv  'lov6aiwv^  had  not  occurred. 
It  was  therefore  important  to  Christ,  as  helping  to  inform  him  of 
Pilate's  disposition  towards  him,  to  know  in  what  seuse  he  took  the 
expression,  whether  as  a  Roman,  in  a  merely  external  sense,  referring 
to  a  political  ruler,  or  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  theocratic  king, 
Messiah.  Pilate,  in  reply,  declared  publicly  that  he  was  no  Jew, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  incapable  of  judging  concerning  questions 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  that  the  high  priest  had  brought  Christ 
before  his  tribunal,  as  one  who  ought  to  be  punished. 

When  the  Saviour  perceived  that  Pilate  rightly  understood  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  that  no  misapprehension  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, he  openly  declared  that  he  waa  a  sovereign,  and  had  a 
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kingdonij  ver.  36,*  The  nature  of  this  kiagdom,  however,  he  de- 
Bcribed  but  negatively,  "  It  is  noi  of  this  world."  The  proof  of  this 
was  given  by  the  Saviour,  in  a  way  strikingly  calculated  to  ii 
the  Roman  procurator  ;  viz.,  Jeaus  had  suffered  himself  to  be  a 
without  making  any  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the  m^istrates,  thus 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  he  wished  to  undertake  nothing  of  a 
hostile  character. 

These  words  of  the  Lord,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" 
{i)  0a<nXeia  rj  kfii)  ovit  &<mv  Ik  tov  Koaitov  totjtov'),  have  heen  employed 
by  many  to  prove  that  the  Idngdoin  of  Christ  should  be  understood 
as  coniflned  to  the  internal  or  moral  world.  But,  in  this  instance, 
the  discussion  merely  concerns  the  relation  of  Christ's  kingdom  to 
the  Idogdoms  of  the  world :  (in  points  to  the  origin  of  the  Idngdom 
of  God  as  not  from  the  K6oiio^,  like  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth);  but 
in  no  way  whatever  does  it  limit  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
itself  Like  the  kingdom  of  truth,  it  has  a  necessary  tendency  to 
become  universal  and  all-prevalent,  and  to  transform  not  only  the 
spiritual,  but  ultimately  also  the  material  world. 

Jrom  the  idea  of  a  kingdom,  Pilate  now  gives  prominence  to  the 
idea  of  the  Icing,  and  repeats  tbe  question  whether  he  considered 
biinseir  a  Iring,  to  which  Christ  simply  gives  an  aifirmative  reply. 
Very  many  interpreters,  and  particularly  Tholuob,"!"  perceive  mock- 
ery and  contempt  in  this  question  of  Pilate.  But  to  me  the  gravity 
of  the  Redeemer's  answer  seems  not  at  all  consistent  with  such  a 
view.  Besides,  the  subsequent  portraiture  of  the  process  which  was 
going  on  in  Pilate,  testifies  that  his  mind  was  affected.  The  demean- 
our of  Christ  had  made  an  impression  upon  him  ;  he  imagined  at 
least  something  noble  and  dignified  in  the  Redeemer.  But.  the 
more  precise  explanation  which  the  Lord  added  to  his  declaration, 
embraces  the  idea  of  king  in  its  profoundest  essence. 

For,  firet,  he  states  his  origin  to  be  above  this  world,  by  which 
he  also  designates  his  Idngdom  itself  as  not  of  this  world.  (In 
yeytvi^fHM,  the  act  of  his  birth  is  signified,  in  iXijXvBa  el^  tov  mufiov, 
abiding  existence  in  the  world ;  the  two  forms  of  expression  are 

*  Tiie  Lorii  conlesBed  hia  regal  dignity  in  presence  of  the  highest  politioal  authority, 
and  Ilia  sonahip  to  God  before  the  highest  theoctatio  council. 

\  III  the  last  edition  of  his  commentary,  Tholuck,  however,  declares  himself  favour- 
able to  the  opinion  that,  in  the  exolamation  of  Pilate,  there  may  be  perceived  an  esprea- 
sioE  of  sorrowful  complaint  that  the  truth  should  be  veiled  IVom  mortals.  With  justice 
he  recalls  attention  to  tlie  soeptii^sni  which  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  taken  posaassion  of 
many  dtetingnishect  Bomans  and  Greeks,  who  regarded  aa  vain  every  more  profound  in- 
quiry after  truth.  In  this  eense,  Pliny  the  elder,  in  the  pTefoce  to  liia  natural  hialoiy, 
penned  the  words:  "  Solum  eertura  eat,  nihil  corli  ease,  neo  miserius  quidquam  homine, 
UBO  euperhius."  The  fearful  laxity  of  morals  at  that  time,  must  doubtless,  to  a  greal; 
degree,  be  traced  to  tiiia  profound  aceptieiam.  Tho  revelation  of  eternal  truth  alone  was 
able  to  hreathe  new  life  into  human  nature,  thus  mined  and  in  progtesa  towarda  utter 
diBsolntion. 
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therefore  not  equivalent.)  Here,  however,  he  appears  as  a  con- 
queror for  that  truth,  which  constitutes  hia  true  kingdoni ;  or  rather 
as  a  sovereign,  who,  having  been  absent  from  his  feingdom,  comes  to 
resume  its  possesion  (Luke  xix.  12).  Every  one  who  springs  from 
Ilia  kingdom  (bears  the  truth  in  him,  and  is  born  of  it),  hearkens  to 
its  call,  and  rallies  beneath  its  banner.  This  announcement  ought 
evidently  to  have  been  an  incentive  to  Pilate  to  acknowledge  him- 
self as  a  friend  of  truth,  a  subject  of  him  who  was  trufh  itself; 
but  unbelief  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart.  The  summons  of 
Christ  thrilled  his  spirit,  but  worldly  fetters  restrained  him  from 
obeying  it.  And  here  the  question  arises  :  "  Who  then,  in  this  sin- 
fnl  world,  can  be  said  to  be  of  ihe  truth  ?"  If,  however,  we  compare 
John  X.  14,  we  shall  see  that  this  expression  cannot  signify  perfect 
sinlesaness,  but  only  a  susceptibility  to  the  truth  ;  for  the  Apostles 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Christ,  but  that  they  were  not  sinless  is 
sufficiently  shewn  by  the  denial  of  Peter.  There  are  unsusceptible 
dead  souls  in  which  the  voice  of  trath  awakens  no  echo  ;  but  there 
are  other  spirits  whose  inmost  nature  vibrates  when  a  sound  of  the 
eternal  truth  reaches  them  ;  for  they  feel  that  it  alone  has  power  to 
still  their  secret  yearnings.  The  Redeemer,  the  Lord  and  king  of 
truth,  calls  all  such  to  himself,  and  his  will  strives  to  rule  without 
limit  in  their  hearts.  Pilate,  therefore,  trained  in  the  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy, knew  very  well  that  the  Lord  had  used  the  term  trvih  in  its 
most  absolute  sense  (John  i.  14),  but  the  possibility  of  attaining  to 
a  knowledge  of  absolute  truth  was  to  him  doubtful. 

Like  so  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  that  singularly  stirring  time, 
Pilate  had  fallen  a  prey  to  scepticism.  He  had  passed  through  the 
circle  of  philosophical  systems  without  having  discovered  the  Iruth, 
and  the  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  (ji  koTiv  dXTjdeia)  only  ex- 
presses his  despair  of  finding  the  truth :  instead  of  mockery  or  scorn, 
therefore,  these  words  seem  rather  a  sad  utterance  of  utter  despond- 
ency.*' 

The  Roman,  deeply  affected,  breaks  up  the  dialogue  ;  and,  hea- 
then though  he  was,  defends  the  king  Messiah  against  the  Jews, 
against  the  people  of  the  theocracy,  Christ's  own  heritage  (John  L 
11),  who  were  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Holy 
One  of  God  !  Ho  proposes  to  them,  that  according  to  the  custom 
of  releasing  a  prisoner  at  the  feast,  he  should  grant  them  the  im- 
prisoned Jesns,  the  Christ.  But  here  the  question  arises,  whether 
— according  to  the  account  of  Luke  xxiii.  7-17,  seq. — this  proposal 
of  Pilate  to  set  Jesus  at  liberty  ought  not  to  be  placed  after  his 

*  Aa  the  answer  to  the  question  "What  ia  truth?"  the  only  correct  Biblioid  answer 
ia,  "Christ  ia  truth."  For  absolute  eternal  truth  ia  not  a  mere  representation  nor  a  rela- 
tion of  any  kind,  it  ia  both  Eaaenoe  aiid  Being.  Now  the  Spirit  ia  the  true  beiDg,  but  the 
Sphit  is  Person,  and  Christ  is  the  most  exalteii  personality. 
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transmiKsioa  to  Ilcrocl.?  Any  formal  discrepancy  betwettn  Luke 
and  John  is  in  no  way  involved  in  this  question,  for  the  latter  does 
not  mention  the  sending  of  Christ  to  Herod  at  all  ;  hut  the  verses 
39-40  of  John  xviii.,  connect  themselves  so  imniediiitely  with  the 
foregoing  transaction,  that  everything  favours  the  conclusion,  that 
John  meant  the  events  to  be  regarded  as  having  transpired  in  this 
order.  If  we  consider  that  John  has  here  narrated  with  uncommon 
precision,  whilst,  in  this  part  of  the  evangelical  history,  Lulce  ap- 
pears to  be  much  leas  careful ;  and,  further,  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration, that  it  was  the  first  refusal  of  Pilate  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  Christ  which  gave  occasion  to  the  political  accusations  before 
mentioned  (Luke  xxiii.  5),  which,  in  turn,  occasioned  the  sending 
of  Christ  to  Herod  ;  it  will  appear  highly  probable  that  the  whole 
scene,  in  which  the  people  desired  the  liberation  of  Barahhas,  ought 
to  he  referred  to  the  period  previous  to  the  sending  of  Christ  to 
Herod.  As  regards  the  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner  at  the  feast, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  of  Koman  or  Jewish  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy,  Book  V.  13,  during  the  Lectistemia,  of  the  Komaiis,  all 
prisoners  were  freed  from  their  fetters.  Here,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  only  one  spoken  of  who  was  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  hence  it  may 
be  the  more  probable  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Jewish  custom. 
There  is  something  eo  very  natural  in  it,  that  even  at  the  present 
day  it  prevails  in  many  states,  especially  in  the  East,  and  even  in  the 
West  something  similar  takes  place  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  king 
to  the  throne. 

AcGoi-ding  to  Matth.  xxvii  15,  seq.  ;  Mark  xv.  6,  seq.  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  13,  seq.,  besides  the  Sa'viour,  there  was  proposed  to  them  an- 
other prisoner  for  liberation  ;  one  who  in  an  insurrection  had  com- 
mitted a  murder.  (Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii.  19.)  This  man,  of 
whom  nothing  else  is  known,  was  called  Bapa(3j3af  =^  sai*  -15,  But 
it  is  remarlKible  that  three  manuscripts,  besides  the  Armenian  and 
a  Syrian  translation,  give  him  in  addition  the  name  Jesus  ('iTjoovg). 
That  this  reading  is  very  ancient,  is  shewn  by  Origen  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  this  passage  in  Matthew.  He  observes  that  "  many  manu- 
scripts also  had  not  the  name  'lijaovg"  (consequently  the  greater 
number  must  have  had  it),  and  that  it  might  have  been  added  by 
heretics.  Grlesbach  has  sought  to  deprive  these  words  of  Origen  of 
all  their  significance,  by  remarking  that  Origen's  declaration  was 
contained  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  in  which  much  was  cor- 
rupted, and  therefore  it  might  not  have  emanated  from  Origen  at  all. 
But  this  conjecture  is  utterly  improbable,  for  no  doctrinal  interest 
could  be  subserved  by  the  interpolation.  If  the  passage  is  actually 
from  Origen,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  'Ii/cioijf  'Bapoff- 
iiaq  is  the  correct  reading.  This  father,  for  instance,  indicates  how 
'I?j(joCf  might  have  disappeared  from  the  text.     It  was  thought  un- 
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seemly  that  a  murderer  sliould  have  also  home  the  eacred  name  of 
Jesus,  and  hence  Bardbbas  only  was  retained  in  the  text. 

It  ia  a  most  striking  circumstance  that  two  Jesusee  should  have 
thus  met,  as  that  Pilate's  question  should  take  the  form,  "  whether 
do  you  wish  that  I  should  release  that  Jesus,  who  is  named  Christ, 
or  that  one  who  is  called  Barabbas  ?"  How  applicable  the  words  : 
"  ludit  in  humanis  Divina  potentia  rebus"  to  this  transaction  ! 

We  find  more  than  once,  particularly  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
suffering,  similar  marvellous  instances  of  providential  control  in 
matters  apparently  unessential.  But  even  the  other  name,  Barab- 
has,  is  specially  significant ;  it  means  "Son  of  the  Father."  All 
therefore,  which  in  the  Kedeemer  existed  in  essence,  appeared  in  the 
murderer  in  caricature.  It  is  not  improbable  even  that  his  whole 
enterprise  had  been  a  caricature  of  the  Most  Holy  ;  that  probably 
he  had  pretended  to  the  plenipotential  character  of  the  Messiah.* 
But  the  bhnded  multitude,  in  their  phrenay,  chose  the  hellish  cari- 
cature, in  preference  to  the  heavenly  originahf  All  the  endeavours 
of  Pilate,  who  well  knew  the  secret  motive  of  the  high  priests  for 
their  hatred  against  the  Saviour  (namely,  envy,  for  they  feared  that 
through  him  they  should  lose  the  fiivoui  of  the  people,  Matth.  xxvii. 
18  ;  Mark  xv.  10),  were  fruitless  The  high  priests  demanded  the 
release  of  Barabbas,  and  desired  that  Jesus  might  be  crucified. 

As  the  procurator  from  the  judgment  seat  thus  strove  to  save 
Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  bliod-thirsty  priests,  he  received  a 
message  from  his  wife  directing  his  attention  to  the  righteous  char- 
acter of  the  person  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  judge,  Matth.  xxvii 
19,     She  was  named,  according  to  tradition,  Claudia  Procula,J  and 

*  It  is  qnita  in  0i6  orfler  of  things,  tliat,  io  giviog  prominenoeto  aacli  allusions,  acbe- 
lief  and  estraDgement  from  God  will  see  only  a  reprehensible  play  of  the  fanoy.  Bat  if 
unbelief  were  to  express  itself  without  reserto,  it  would  sayprecisely  the  same  of  similat 
aUuaionB,  which  are  stated  by  the  writers  of  the  holy  Scriptures  themselves ;  for  instance, 
tiiat  preserving  the  limbs  of  Christ  from  being  broken,  and  the  streamiug  fbrth  of  irater 
and  blood  from  his  wounded  side,  should  be  sigiiilieaiit.  But  lie,  tu  whom  the  Bible  is 
the  true  word  of  God,  and  who  believes  that  Chifet  is  indeed  the  Son  of  tlie  living-  God, 
will  know  how  both  tliis  and  similar  references  are  to  be  estimated. 

\  The  idoos  which  stir  within  tha  sonl,  and  strive  to  take  form  and  ntterance  in  ac- 
tion, always  appear  caricatured  in  the  impure  minded.  They  are  affected  by  them, 
without  being  able  to  grasp  their  true  form  and  import.  At  the  time  of  Chrisl,  the  stiiv- 
ing  aflar  fi'eedom  was,  as  in  our  time,  aniversal;  the  idea  in  this  struggle  was  cori-ect 
but  the  manner  in  which  its  realiKfttion  was  sought  was  &lse,  for  it  referred  merely  Io 
externals,  and  by  that  means  did  injury  in  all  its  relations.  Whom  the  Son  makethfree, 
ha  alone  is  truly  free,  John  viii,  36. 

%  So  Nicephorus  names  her,  in  his  Church  History,  i.  30.  Of  late  day  some  persons 
have  regarded  tlie  account  of  Pi-ooula'a  dream  as  an  interpolation  in  tlie  te.it  of  Matthew 
of  a  subsequent  period  i  but  without  a  trace  of  probabi^ty.  It  is  a  prunente  peculiar  to 
modern  critics  to  desire,  by  the  ctiarge  "  /riferpo^oJio/i,"  or  otherwise,  to  remove  every  pe- 
culiarly interesting  feature  of  the  evBogelical  history,  that  everythir^  may  be  thoroughly 
commonplace. 
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had  acoompanied  her  husband  into  the  province.  According  to 
Tacitna,  Ann.  iii.  33,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  officers  of  the  Eomaii 
government  to  talte  their  wives  into  their  respective  provinces  in 
company  with  them ;  hut  the  mandate  was  not  rigorously  enforced. 
She  had  probahly  heard  a  great  deal  concerning  Christ,  and  knew 
therefore  the  danger  to  which  her  husband  was  exposed  of  perpe- 
trating an  awful  act  of  guilt,  by  passing  on  him  sentenceof  condem- 
nation. 

The  strange  conceits  that  the  vision  of  Procula  was  a  piece  of 
sorcery  on  the  part  of  Christ,  in  order  to  save  himself !  or  even  of 
the  devil  to  hinder  Christ's  atoning  death,  inquire  no  refatation. 
Yet,  in  considering  this  remarkable  event,  we  cannot  avoid  inquir- 
ing after  the  purpose  for  which  an  overruling  Providence  permitted 
this  intimation.  "For  since  the  death  of  Christ  was  pre-ordained, 
the  effect  of  this  dream  could  be  injurious  only  ;  for  it  must  have 
augmented  the  responsibility  of  Pilafce,  who  already  knew  too  much 
to  be  innocent,  and  yet  was  too  firmly  bound  by  worldly  lust  to 
venture  boldly  to  defend  the  right.  It  may  be  said,  however,  first, 
that  the  dream  might  have  been  advantageous  to  Procula  herself, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  its  silent  agency  she  was  converted 
to  faith  in  Christ,  But  again,  above  all,  we  must  guard  ourselves, 
as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  against  so  conceiving  the  idea  of 
necessity  as  if  it  circumscribed  individual  freedom.  Looking  at  the 
man  suty/'ectively,  there  remained  at  any  moment  the  perfect  possi- 
bility to  Pilate  of  releasing  Christ,  and  even  of  confessing  him ; 
just  as  it  was  possible  that  those  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  favour- 
able to  Christ,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  might  openly 
confess  their  faith,  and  effect  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil. True,  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  happened,  the  world's  his- 
tory would  have  been  entirely  different  ;  and  this  leads  us  back  to 
that  higher  objective  necessity,  which  still  rests  only  in  God,  not  in 
human  individuals,  whose  actions,  though  free,  carry  into  perfect 
effect  the  Divine  necessity.  Thus  it  consisted  with  the  councils  of 
God,  since  Christ's  death  was  not  merely  an  apparent  bat  a  verit- 
able resultof  human  sin,  that  to  Pilate  everything  should  be  brought 
home  that  could  give  him  certainty  concerning  the  i\mocence  of 
Christ.  If  Pilate's  own  guilt  was  aggravated  by  this,  it  was  only 
the  curse  of  his  want  of  truth,  which  made  even  his  susceptibility 
for  what  was  godly,  and  all  the  offered  means  for  its  discovery,  tend 
to  hie  destruction,  since  they  could  not  bring  him  to  a  decision  for 
that  which  was  good. 

Luke  xxiii.  4-12, — In  order  to  recall  Pilate  from  his  exertions 
on  behalf  of  the  Saviour,  the  priests  brought  an  accusation  against 
Jesus  which,  with  Pilate,  was  more  serious .;  they  accused  him  of 
political  offences.     Jesus  was  charged  with  having  excited  an  insur- 
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rection  of  the  people  (Luke  xxiii.  lias  at  ver.  2  dtaffrpf'^Etv,  at  ver.  5 
dvaaeiEiVj  and  at  Ter.  14  dTrwrpEi^fii'),  and  with  having  dissuaded 
them  from  paying  the  tribute,  Luke  xxiii.  2,  The  power  of  dark- 
ness had  BO  completely  blinded  them,  that  they  did  not  see  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  their  desiring  the  actual  insnrrectioniBt  to  be 
released,  and  falsely  chaining  with  insurrection  him  who  bad  deliv- 
ered the  precept,  "  render  to  Caeeai-  the  things  that  are  C 
(Matth.  xxii.  21.)  But  whilst,  to  the  anxious  Pilate,  they  r^ 
these  dangerous  accusations,  with  the  most  virulent  emphasis  (ver. 
5  hrtaxvov,  ver.  23  icaTicxvov),  they  also  mentioned  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  operations  in  Galilee,     Lnke  xxiii.  5. 

This  statement  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  unhappy  Pilate, 
who' hoped  he  might  thus  free  himself  from  the  burden  of  the 
responsibility,  by  devolving  it  upon  some  one  else,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  was  evidently  placing  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  the 
Eighteous  One,  which  he  should  have  shielded  with  his  own,  since 
Herod  could  have  taken  the  resolution  to  surrender  him,  aa  his  own 
subject,  to  death.  Here  then  we  find  him  already  toppling  to  his 
fall.  The  transfer  of  Christ  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  was  but  a 
brief  respite  for  hia  smitten  conscience.  Herod  Antipas,  who  was 
then  ruler  of  Galilee  (compare  the  firet  chronological  table  after  the 
introduction  to  Acts)  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  solem- 
nization of  the  feast.  Pilate  therefore  ordered  that  Christ  should 
be  conducted  to  him.  Here,  however,  it  must  have  appeared  that 
Jesue  was  not  born  in  Galilee,  but  in  Judea.  Herod  on  this  ac- 
count sent  him  back,  without  having  brought  the  case  to  a  hearing. 
From  this  condition  of  things,  then,  the  conduct  of  Christ  towards 
him  is  to  be  explained.  Though  Herod  was  in  so  far  the  ruler  of 
Christ's  district,  as  Christ  had  lived  a  long  time  in  his  territory,  yet 
he  was  not  born  under  him,  nor  did  he,  as  an  accused  person,  stand 
before  him  as  his  official  jndge.  Here,  therefore,  Jesus  gave  as 
little  satisfaction  to  the  reprehensible  curiosity  of  the  wonder-seek- 
ing prince  as  to  that  of  Annas,  in  his  former  conversation.  (In  ver, 
8,  9,  iKavog  is  employed  =  -noXvg,  l§  iKavov  sell,  %pdyoD,)  The  desire 
of  Herod  here  mentioned,  proves  that  the  fame  of  Christ,  and  of  his 
works,  had  been  generally  spread  abroad.  The  vindictive  priests 
finally  had  accompanied  the  Lord  to  Herod.  They  surrounded 
him,  and  accused  him  violently.  (Ver.  10,  evrmiug  only  once  again 
in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xviii.  28.)  But  when  Herod  saw  no 
miracle  performed,  he  ascribed  it  to  the  want  of  power  in  Jesus, 
with  his  body-guard  made  sport  of  Jesus,  and  sent  him  back  again 
to  Pilate,  clothed,  in  mockery,  in  an  (old)  purple  mantle. 

(Ver,  11.^ — The  arpaTEviiara  here  mentioned  were  the  followers  in 
the  suite  of  Herod  who  had  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  The  word 
elsewhere,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies   invariably  an  army. 
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Kumoel  cites  erroneously,  Acts  xxiii.  10,  for  tlie  meaniog  of  body 
guard.  The  XimnpSc:,  which  indicates  the  colour  of  the  garment 
Christ  wore,  expresses  the  brightness  of  the  colour,  and  may  just  as 
well  signify  a  white  colour  as  any  other.  According  to  John  xix.  5, 
and  Matth.  xxvii,  28,  however,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  robe 
was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  therefore  must  have  been  a  scoff  at  the 
kingly  dignity  of  the  Lord.)  In  conclusion,  Luke  notices  further, 
that  on  this  day  Pilate  and  Herod  were  reconciled  to  ^eh  other, 
for  formerly  they  were  at  vaiiance.  It  cannot  now  be  shewn, 
whether  it  was  the  cruelty  of  Pilate  to  some  of  Herod's  subjects 
(Luke  xiii.  1)  that  had  excited  this  enmity.  Nor  is  it  said  that  the 
sending  of  Christ  to  Herod  was  the  occasion  of  their  reconciliation. 
We  are  informed  merely  that  both  events  occurred  on  the  same 
day.  This  observation  would  be  entirely  superfluous,  had  not  Luke 
meant  something  more  profound.  This  deeper  idea  of  Luke  was 
the  significant  fact,  that  it  frecjuently  happens,  when  anything 
more  noble  is  to  be  opposed,  that  the  interests  of  worldly  men,  pre- 
viously hostile  to  one  another,  unite  to  smother  in  its  birth  the  for- 
eign element ;  and  this  arises,  though  not  always  consciously,  from 
the  correct  apprehension,  that  the  unrestrained  development  of  this 
adverse  element  would  annihilate  all  theii  interests  together.' 
Hence,  individual  considerations  are  merged  in  the  preservation  of 
the  whole.  The  persecutions  of  the  church  exhibit  the  sanie  drama 
at  large.     Psalm  ii.  2. 

John  xix.  1-16,— With  what  feelings  must  Pilate  have  observed 
the  tumultuous  concourse  again  wending  towards  his  palace  !  He 
had  hoped  that  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  responsibility,  and 
it  is  again  devolved  upon  him  t  Ho  repeats  that  he  finds  no  fault 
in  Jesus,  and  reminds  them  that  Herod  also  had  found  none.  (Luke 
xxiii.  13-16.)  Still,  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  their  wild  hatred, 
he  commands  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  In  his  view,  this  must  have 
been  an  act  of  lenity  ;  for  he  meant  by  it,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
life  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  16,  22  ;  John  xix.  1).  Whilst  the  soldiers 
scourged  Jesus  in  the  court  of  Pilate,  he  probably  retired  into  the 
interior  of  his  dwelling,'^  In  his  absence,  the  soldiery  indulged 
their  ungoverned  passion,  in  mockery  of  the  sublime  piisoner.-J- 
But  without  knowing  what  they  did,  they  were  bodying  forth  a 
profoundly  significant  symbol,  which  awakens  a  multitude  of  most 
strikingly  contrasted  thoughts.     They  crown  with   a  coronet  of 

''  Tiioluek  thinka,  witli  otiiers,  that  tho  moakory  was  enacted  in  tlie  presence  of  Pilate. 
This  view  is  incredible,  if  but  fbr  the  reason  tliat  tlio  dignity  of  his  magistracy  could  not 

f  Both  Matthew  uvii.  38,  et.  eeq.,  and  Mark  xv.  15,  et  seq.,  place  somewhat  inex- 
actly the  scourging  end  the  mockery  of  Christ  subaeqaenfly  to  his  being  sentenced.  The 
mockery  of  Clirist  may  havobeen  repeated  after  Pilate  had  withdrawn,  but  cei'laiuly  not 
the  scourging. 
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thorna  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  to  intimate  how  painful 
to  him  was  the  aovereignty  he  exercised  over  the  souls  of  miUions. 
When  they  had  thus  invested  the  Redeemer,  Pilate  ^ain  led  him 
forth  from  the  court,®  in  his  attire  of  sorrow,  and  exhibited  to  the 
people  their  ting,  in  his  crown  of  thoras,  exclaiming,  "  behold  the 
man  1"  (Me  6  dvOpomog).  The  only  true  interpretation  of  this  ex- 
pression ia  that  which  regards  it  aa  the  overflow  of  the  Roman's 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  the  being  who  had  exercised  on 
him  80  mighty  an  influence.  Those  views  are  wholly  unsatisfactory 
which  derive  from  the  words  scorn  or  mockery,  or  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  Jews  their  king,  as  an  insignificant,  not  a  formid- 
able personage.  To  conceive  Pilate  as  a  thoroughly  superficial  man 
of  the  world,  destroys  the  profound  character  of  the  scenes  between 
him  and  Christ,  He  appears  to  have  felt  but  too  much  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Lord,  and  yet  to  have  rendered  himself  thereby  infinitely 
more  culpable  than  he  would  have  been  otherwise. 

The  view  we  have  here  taken  of  Pilate  is  corroborated,  first,  by 
his  scepticism,  to  which  thoroughly  superficial  minds  are  never  at- 
tracted ;  and  again  by  his  subaeq^uent  conversations  with  the  Lord, 
which  disclose,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  inward  struggle  of  the  un- 
happy Eoman,  and  reveal  the  germ  of  belief  which  would  fain  un- 
fold itself  in  his  heart. 

But  while  tho  rude  Eoman  who  had  grown  up  amid  the  din  of 
battle,  and  had  familiarized  himself  with  cruelty  and  sternness,  was 
thus  seized  with  a,  feeling  of  tender  sympathy  upon  beholding  in  hie 
crown  of  thorns,  the  king  in  whom  were  so  wondrously  commingled 
heavealy  majesty  and  the  deepest  humiliation — the  attendants  of 
the  sanctuary,  who  all  their  life-long  had  been  employed  about  the 
sacred  law  and  its  prophecies,  vociferated  their  merciless  "  Crucify 
him,  crucify  him  !"  Once  more  did  Pilate  desire  to  deliver  him 
over  to  them  for  punishment,  which,  in  that  case,  could  not  have 
been  the  punishment  of  death ;  but  they  longed  for  his  blood. 
They  therefore  brought  forward  a  new  accusation,  which  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  according  to  the  law,  viz.,  "  that  he  was  a  blas- 
phemer, because  he  made  himself  out  to  be  the  Son  of  G-od,"  verse 
7.  This  passage  proves  clearly  that  the  Jews  did  not  employ  "  Son 
of  God"  as  ~  "  Christ"  or  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  because  they  had 
previously  charged  Jesus  with  having  assumed  the  latter  title,  whilst 
the  other  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  new  to  Pilate.  Moreover, 
in  this  name  alone  did  they  pereeive  a^blasphemy,  which,  by  the 
law,  demanded  death.  Compare  on  John  x.  34,  et  seq.,  and  also 
Leviticus  xsiv.  16.  This  new  statement  temfied  still  more  the  al- 
*  Terse  S  is  a  parenthetical  Hentence,  which  interraiils  tlia  tUaoourfls  of  Pilato.  He 
went  foL-th,  verse  4,  addreaaed  the  people,  and  during  his  address,  the  Eedeemer  came 
fortJi  through  the  door,  from  the  court,  and  shewed  himself  to  the  people. 
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ready  frightened  Pilate  (jiaXXov  iipoPrjOtj).  He  descended  once  more 
from  bis  judgment  seat,  ordered  Jesus  to  be  led  into  the  PrEetorium, 
aud  began  to  enquire  more  particularly  concerning  his  origin.  As 
the  earthly  origin  of  Christ  was  already  manift^t,  by  hia  having 
been  seat  to  Herod,  the  enquiry  "  whence  art  thou"(TrdeEi'  el  av) 
could  refer  to  the  name  "  Son  of  God,"  only,*  Pilate  thus  wished 
to  know  if  he  actually  was  of  higher  origia :  a  eon  of  God,  His 
notion  of  "  a  son  of  God,"  like  that  of  the  centurion  (Matth.  xxvii, 
54),  may  in  some  respects  have  been  very  obscure  ;  but  in  any  case, 
he  must,  if  only  in  the  most  indefinite  and  general  manner,  have 
conceived  it  as  denoting  a  heavenly  being.  The  feet  that  such  a 
conception  could  be,  though  but  remotely,  suggested  to  this  sceptic, 
decidedly  contradicts  the  idea  that  he  waa  superficial.  By  the  pre- 
sence of  the  essence,  his  empty  system  of  scepticism  was  OTerturned. 
The  reality  of  Divinity  aifected  him  by  its  indwelling  power, 
whilst  he,  in  theory,  denied  its  actuality.  The  deep  and  hidden 
necessities  of  his  natiu-e,  which  from  misunderstood  speculation 
liad  conducted  him  to  scepticism,  now  made  themselves  felt  with  aU 
their  power.  The  eye  of  his  mind  saw  light,  and  he  could  no  longer 
persuade  himself  timt  the  light  was  not.  What  glory  and  dignity 
must  therefore  have  shone  forth  from  the  being  of  Christ,  that,  in 
his  lowest  humiliation,  under  a  Jewish  form,  so  hateful  to  the  hea- 
then, and  in  his  raiment  of  mockery,  it  could  thus  triumph  over  the 
mind  of  Pilate  !  But  now  the  Saviour  answered  no  further  to  the 
question  of  Pilate,  He  perceived  that  Pilate  would  not  he  able  to 
fight  through  the  battle,  therefore  he  wished  not  to  lead  him  into 
greater  temptation.  This  silence,  however,  impressed  the  Roman 
at  once  with  amazement  and  anxiety  ;  he  sought  to  compel  Christ 
to  answer,  by  reminding  him  of  his  own  authority.  But  the  Lord 
employs  this  allusion  to  Pilate's  power,  in  order  to  admonish  the 
magistrate  of  a  superior  power,  which  was  above  even  him.  By  this 
remark,  he  once  more  awakens  the  feeling  of  dependence  in  his  judge, 
but  at  the  same  time  intimates  by  his  language,  with  holy  self-reli- 
ance, that  he  knows  himself  to  be  controlled  by  the  superior  power  of 
God,  and  not  byte.  Yet  with  deep  sympathyfor  the  condition  of  the 
unhappy  man,  the  raereiftd  Redeemer  added — foreseeing  the  issue  of 
Pilate's  moral  struggle— that  those  haid-hearted  priests,  who  not 
only  thirsted  for  his  own  blood,  but  had  also  brought  Pilate  into  so 
heavy  a  temptation,  had  sinned  more  heavily  than  he.  ■  Thus  the 
accused,  the  deeply  humbJed,  here  again  appears,  as  he  appeared 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  the  judge  and  commander  of  the  Roman 
governor,  whilst  he  computes  the  amount  of  his  sin,  and  suffers  a 
ray  of  hope  for  pardon  to  shine  in  upon  him.  If  those  priests  per- 
haps sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  at  least  bordered  upon  that 
*  Compare  concBrning  ttio  iroOiv  in  tbia  aecao,  the  pasB.ige,  Jolm  vii.  i1,  28. 
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sin,  Pilate  douttlesa  sinned  only  against  the  Father  or  against  the 
Son  of  Mao,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  lesser  degree  of  his  moral 
or  religious  consciousness,  therefore,  if  not  here,  at  least  above,  there 
might  be  forgiveness  for  him.     (Compare  upon  Matthew  xii.  31.) 

With  lofty  dignity  must  the  Saviour  have  thus  spoken  to 
Pilate  1  And  yet  Pilate,  instead  of  feeling  offended  at  him,  began 
now  to  strive  for  his  deliverance  wjth  earEestneas,  as  if  be  had  not 
done  so  from  the  beginning.  His  exertions,  however,  were  powerless. 
The  secret  ties  of  this  world's  love  held  hia  feeble  moral  nature  in 
fetters.  At  the  popular  exclamation,  "  thou  art  not  Ofesar's  friend," 
(ois  el  (i>iAog  tov  Kaiaapog'),  he  was  a  fallen  man.  The  name  "fnend 
of  Csesar,"  ia  not  to  be  apprehended  in  the  sense  of  the  honorary 
title,  amicus  Cfesaris  ;  but  must  be  understood  of  loyal  adherence 
— fidelity  towards  the  emperor.  The  meaning  then  is,  "If  you 
liberate  this  man,  you  prove  that  you  are  not  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror." Now,  to  a  Tiberius,*  a  mere  suspicion  was  as  bad  as  an 
actual  offence.  Therefore  Pilate  hastily  commanded  Jesus  to  be  led 
forth,  seated  himself  upon  the  judgment  seat,  and  after  he  had 
again  cried  out,  "  Behold  your  king !"  (tSe  6  (iaaiXsv^  vfiMv^  verse 
15),  now  perhaps,  less  in  order  to  excite  compassion,  than  to  shew 
his  scorn  of  the  people,  who  had  so  cruelly  urged  him  to  act  in  op- 
position to  his  conscience — he  delivered  the  Saviour  over  to  them  to 
be  crucified.  (Ver,  13. — The  plaoe  where  the  pij/io,  stood  was  named 
Xid6aTp<i)ToVj  equivalent  to  kpibs.  The  Hebrew  name  indicates  the 
elevation  of  the  place,  from  »as  to  be  high ;  the  Gfreek  for  a 
Mosaic  paving  which  formed  the  floor  beneath  the  (Hjita.  The  Eoman 
magistrates  and  generals  carried  similar  pavimenta  tessalata  with 
them  on  their  journeys  into  the  provinces.  [Compare  Sueton.  Caes. 
46.]  Upon  the  napaoKsv^  rm  Trdaxa  compare  the  comm.  on  Matt, 
xxvi,  17.  The  expression  must  be  understood  as  relating  to  the 
usual  day  of  preparation,  that  is  Friday,  which  was  called  the 
preparation  day  of  the  passover,  because  it  occurred  during  the 
feast.  This  conclusion  is  supported  in  an  especial  manner  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Synoptical  writers  distinctly  name  the  napaaKsv^  as 
the  day  of  the  Saviour's  death.  (Matth.  xxvii.  62  ;  Mark  xv.  42  ; 
Lube  xxiii.  54.)  Mark  indeed  subjoins  the  further  explanation 
5  itrrt  7rpo(Toj3/3aTov.  And  besides,  John  writes  TrapaciKvfj  tuv  'lovSaluv, 
for  the  same  day,  which  can  in  no  case  be  understood  as  relating  to 
the  preparation  day  of  the  Paschal  Festival,  and  indeed  this  ex- 
pression is  never  used  in  that  sense  in  any  other  connexion.) 

There  remains  a  chronological  difficulty  in  determining  the  hour 
at  which  the  passing  of  the  sentence  took  place.    John,  in  this  pas- 
sage, names  the  sixth  hour  as  that  of  the  sentence,  whilst,  accord- 
*  Tacitus,  writing  of  tho  reign  of  Tiberius  Coesar,  Bays,  "  Miu'estatis  orimot!  omnium 
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ing  to  Mark  xv.  25,  the  third  hour  was  that  of  the  crucifixion.  If 
this  passage  of  Mark  were  the  only  one  under  discussion,  we  should 
certainly  prefer  the  account  of  John  ;  but  according  to  Matthew 
xxyii  45 ;  Mark  xv,  33 ;  and  Luke  xxiii.  44,  when  the  sixth  hour 
arrived,  the  Saviour  had  already  hung  a  long  time  on  the  crosa.  I 
declare  myself  favourable,  with  Theophylaet,  Beza,  Bengel,  and 
Liicte,  to  the  reading  rpirij  in  the  text  6£  John,  for  the  followiBg 
reasons  :  Sevei-al  MSS.  (as  D.L.)  read  rp/nj  in  John ;  the  numeral 
signs  of  3  and  6  may  be  easily  mistaken  one  for  the  other  ;  and  besides 
it  might  easily  have  happened  that  some  transcribers  transposed  the 
events,  and,  as  in  John,  no  further  speeiiication  of  the  hour  occurs, 
they  might,  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  xxvii.  45,  and  the  parallel 
passages,  have  transferred  the  number  6  from  the  crucifixion  to  the 
time  of  the  sentence. 

Should  it  he  thought  necessary,  however,  to  defend  the  Ektij,  as 
Tholuck  does,  who  thinks  it  improbable  that  any  discrepancy  could 
have  crept  into  the  MSS.,  if  the  correct  number  stood  in  them  orig- 
inally, we  must  suppose  that  the  variation  in  the  statements  of  the 
hour  arose  probably  from  that  division  of  the  day  which  divided  it 
into  four  sections  of  three  hours  each.  Hence,  the  second  section  of 
the  day  included  the  time  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  hours.  Of 
this  section,  then,  Mark  mentions  the  beginning,  John  the  end. 
But  even  according  to  this  view,  there  wiU  yet  remain  a  discrepancy 
on  the  part  of  John  ;  since  the  passages  Matth,  xxvii.  45,  and  par- 
allels, shew  that  at  the  sixth  hour  the  Saviour  had  already  hung  a 
long  time  on  the  cross.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  to  this 
the  hypothesis  of  Rettig,  who  here,  and  at  John  i.  39,  iv.  6,  applies 
the  mode  of  computing  the  hours  from  midnight  to  midnight ; 
which  Aulius  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  iii.  2,  and  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  ii  77, 
shew  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  The  fact  that  John 
wrote  for  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  accords  weU  with  this  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  less  so  the  circumstance,  that  according  to  John  xviii.  28, 
it  was  already  morning  when  they  led  Jesus  away  to  PUate.  The 
proceedings  before  Pilate  and  Herod,  must,  however,  have  consumed 
considerable  time.  Compare  Ullman's  Stud.  Jahrg.  1830,  h,  1.  s. 
101,  ff. 

Finally,  it  is  recorded  by  Matthew  alone,  xxvii.  24,  25,  that 
Pilate,  by  a  symbolical  act,  in  the  view  of  the  multitude  excused 
himself  from  guilt  in  the  murder  of  the  Lord,  But  his  having 
pronounced  the  sentence,  as  well  as  his  declaration,  that  he  whom  he 
delivered  to  them  to  bo  crucified  was  a  righteous  person,  must  natur- 
ally render  that  hut  an  empty  ceremony.  (Compare  upon  the  sym- 
bolical act,  Dent.  xxi.  6.  'ASiSof  (irrd  =  •(Kc»|;j.)  But  the  blinded  multi- 
tude cried  out,  rfi  alfm  avrov  ^i^'  iffiag  ical  srrt  ra  rinva  iniHv,  his  blood 
he,  etc.,  with  which  imprecation  they  were  unwittingly  invoking  the 
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greatest  blessing,  because,  whilst  the  blood  of  Abel  cries  for  ven- 
geaEce,  tlie  blood  of  Christ  caUe  only  for  forgiveness  (Heb,  xii,  24). 
After  the  departure  of  Pilate,  who  had  now  released  Barabbas  to 
the  people,  the  barbarous  soldiery  may,  as  was  observed  above,  have 
furthei'  mocked  the  Saviour^  who  BtUl  wore  the  purple  robe  and 
the  crown  of  thorns.  When  they  were  about  to  lead  him  to  the 
place  of  execution,  however,  they  again  clothed  him  with  his  own 
raiment  (Matth.  xsvii.  31 ;  Mark  sv.  20),  and  then  laid  upon  him 
the  cross. 

In  this  place,  upon  concluding  the  examination  of  Christ  before 
Pilate,  some  notice  concerning  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Roman  will 
not  be  inappropriate.  No  account  is  given  us  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  Pilate  by  the  tidings  of  the  resurrection.  According  to 
JosephuB,  he  afterwards  indulged  in  such  gross  oppressions  and  mal- 
versations, in  his  province,  that,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Proconsul  of  Syria  deposed  him  from  his  government, 
and  exiled  him  into  Gaul.  (Compare  Joseph,  Antiq.  xviii.  5 ;  Taci- 
tus' Annals,  xv.  44.)  As  to  what  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  recount 
concerning  the  Aetis  of  Pilate,  which  he  is  said  to  have  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  which  oc- 
casioned him,  as  asserted  by  tradition,  to  procure  Christ's  admission 
amongst  the  number  of  the  gods,  the  story  is  doubtless  tricked  out 
with  legendary  ornaments.  But,  accoi-ding  to  the  evangeUcal  his- 
tory, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Pilate  did  actually 
write  to  Tiberius  on  the  subject ;  for,  since  the  affair  had  reference 
to  political  relations,  Pilate  would  not  have  wished  that  any  irrfor- 
mation  whatever  concerning  the  king  of  the  Jews  should  reach 
Borne  before  his  own  report.  But,  now  that  he  had  sentenced  Jesus 
to  death,  he  had  no  longer  any  motive  to  conceal  his  favourable 
opinion  concerning  the  Saviour. 

Hence,  from  the  favorable  opinions  of  Pilate  concerning  Christ, 
a  legend  might  have  originated  in  after  days,  that  Tiberius  had  or- 
dered that  Christ  should  be  admitted  by  the  Senate  into  the  num- 
ber of  gods.  Justin  Mart.  Apol.,  i.  76-84  ;  Tertullian's  Apol.  v. 
21 ;  Eusebius.  Eccles.  Hist,  ii  2 ;  Epiph.  hffir.  L.  1.  Compare 
Winer's  BibL  Eealworterh.  under  this  word. 
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§  5.    CEUOIflSION    AND    DeATH    OF    JeSCS. 
(Matth.  sxvii.  32-5G;  Mark  sv.  21-41 ;  Lulto  xxiii.  2S-49  ;  John  xis.  IT-SO,) 

In  the  following  description  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion  and 
death,  the  narrative  of  John  falls  far  short  of  completeness.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  Luice  supplies  several  particulars  wMch 
render  the  awful  scene  remarkably  vivid,  and  which  are  peculiar  to 
him.  Of  these,  for  example,  are  the  address  of  Jesus  to  the  women 
of  Jerusalem  who  were  lamenting  over  the  Lord  (Luko  xsiii.  27,  et 
seq.),  and  the  transaction  with  the  two  malefactors  (Luke  xxiii.  39, 
et  seq).  Some  few  particulars,  also,  are  peculiar  to  Matthew,  chiefly 
the  description  of  the  astonishing  phenomena  that  occurred  at  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer  (Matth.  xxvii.  51,  et  seq.) 

In  wild  haste  the  high  priests  now,  contrary  to  all  usage,  caused 
the  scarcely  sentenced  prisoner  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Guarded  by  Roman  soldiers  (of  the  G-erman  legion,  which 
was  stationed  in  Palestine),  the  guiltless  Jesus,*  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world,  goes  forth  bearing  hie  cross  (John 
xix.  17). 

The  symbolical  expression,  "  take  his  cross"  (XaiJ^dveiv  rbv  trrav- 
pbv  airov)  (Matth.  x.  38,  xvi.  24),  is  sublimely  consecrated  by  this 
aftecting  incident.  But  the  Redeemer  was  probably  so  exhausted 
from  the  severe  conflicts  of  both  his  body  and  soul,  that  he  sank  be- 
neath the  heavy  burden.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  compel 
another,  a  certain  Simon  of  Gyrene,  te  bear  the  cross  for  him  who 
was  the  helper  of  all.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  since  Grotius,  that 
this  Simon  was  known  to  be  an  adherent  of  Christ,  and  was  chosen 
on  that  account.  This  supposition,  however,  appears  to  me  but 
httle  probable,  for  the  reason  that,  if  he  were  such,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  the  city,  and  present  at  the  examination  of 
Christ ;  but  since  he  was  coming  in  from  the  country,  it  seems  to 
me  the  more  probable  opinion  that  he  had  not  known  Christ  previ- 
ously. Perhaps,  however,  this  service  which  Simon  rendered  to  the 
Redeemer  may  have  been  the  means  of  leading  him  to  God,  so  that 

*  Those  who  love  mjtis  should  seek  the  Christian  myths  in  the  Christian  poets,  where 
they  are  founl  clothed  with  all  the  charaia  of  fancy,  act  in  tlie  histccical  pontemporariea 
of  ChrisL  Dante  and  Calderon  stand  prominent  among  these.  Tn  his  beautiful  drama, 
"  Tlie  Propheteaa  of  Morning,"  the  Spanish  poet  haa  invented  a  marvelloiisly  healltifiil 
myth  concerning  the  wood  of  the  cross.  He  makes  it  to  have  sprang  from  a  shoot  oftiie 
tree  of  life,  which  wilhered  after  Adam's  fiJl  in  Paradisa  Had  the  history  of  Jeans  been 
an  embellished  legend  only,  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  all  kinds  of  &balous  po- 
etic desoripljons,  oonoeming  the  potency  of  hia  blood,  iiis  garments,  and  such  like,  since 
even  in  ordinary  martyrdoms,  auperatition  has  employed  itself  in  misappljing  to  various 
purposes  the  blood  and  r^iueat  of  those  who  have  suffered. 
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his  bodily  toil  was  recompensed  with  a  heavenly  reward.  At  all  STeats, 
that  both  Simon  and  his  family  afterwards  attached  themselves  to 
Christ,  we  infer  from  Mark's  statement  (ver.  21)that  he  was  the  father 
of  Alexander  and  Eufue,  persons  who  must  undoubtedly  Lave  been 
known  to  the  first  readers  of  the  Gospel.  (Upon  ayyapevuv,  compare 
the  Commentary  on  Matth.  v.  4 1.)  In  Christ's  progress  to  the  place 
of  execution,  he  was  accompanied  by  many,  especially  by  persons  of 
the  female  sex,  who  uttered  their  tendet  sympathy  with  waiHngs  and 
tears  (Lake  xxiii.  27-34),  But  the  words  which  the  Lord  spoke  to 
those  sympathizing  hearts  cannot  but  surprise  us.  They  bear  no 
consolatory,  beneiicent  character,  but  are  rather  of  terrific  import. 
We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  those  believing  women  who,  ac- 
cording to  Luke  xxiii.  48,  et  seq.,  beheld  the  death  of  the  Lord  from 
a  distance,  were  amongst  this  company  of  females.  To  the  former, 
these  words  would  uot,  in  fact,  have  been  appropriate,  because  they 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  heavy  retribution  of 
which  Jesus  spoke  as  approaching,  since,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  Lord,  they  were,  like  Noah  and  Lot,  to  be  preserved  from  it, 
(Compare  Matth.  xxiv.  37,  et  secL.)  And  then  the  sympathy  of 
these  women  must  be  regarded  less  as  a  true  expression  of  their  full 
consciousoesB  concerning  the  event  that  wa«  then  occurring,  than  as 
that  mere  natural  feeling  of  pity  which  we  find  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  excitable  female  sex.  Nevertheless,  it  certainly  made 
a  grateful  impression  on  the  Saviour,  to  perceive  this  warm  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  after  the  rude  violence  he  had  suffered.  But 
his  lofty  spirit,  even  in  the  prospect  of  a  hitter  death,  thought  not 
upon  his  own  personal  gratification,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
moted had  he  tendered  these  women  his  cordial  thanks,  and  thus 
caused  the  gentle  stream  of  their  tears  to  flow  afresh,  and  secured 
to  himself  their  praise.  Rather  did  he  desu'e  to  secure  to  their 
well-meaning  hearts  a  permanent  blessing.  But  this  could  result 
only  from  their  being  brought  in  sincere  repentance  to  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quences. Therefore  the  Saviour  exhorted  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  him  to  themselves,  not  to  weep  for  him  but  for  themselves. 
They,  as  members  of  the  populace,  partook  of  the  guilt  of  the  people 
(compare  at  Acts  ii.  23),  and  the  punishment  of  the  people  must 
therefore  fall  upon  them  also,  The  magnitude  of  this  retribution  ia 
described  by  the  Saviour  in  Old  Testament  language  (Isaiah  ii.  10- 
19  ;  Hosea  x.  8  ;  and  Kev,  vi.  16).  With  a  proverbial  form  of  ex- 
pression, in  which  the  righteous  are  compared  to  green  trees,  and 
the  godless  to  dry,  he  concludes  his  address  to  them,  whose  pur- 
port tended  to  awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  aliena- 
tion from  God,  and  to  occasion  them  to  seek  with  earnestness  the 
way  of  salvation.    (Upon  j3ovv6^  compare  Lute  iii.  5.)    Now  there 
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were  alao  led  foiih  with  Ciii'ist  two  malefactors  (Luke  xxiii.  32), 
who  were  crucified  with  him  on  Golgotha,  one  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  his  left  (Matth.  xxvii.  38  ;  Mark  xv.  27,  28  ;  John 
xix.  18).  The  word  of  prophecy  (Isaiah  liii.  12),  /jsra  dvofiuv  &X<yyiadi}, 
he  was  reckoned  among  transgressors,  was  therefore  literally  fulfilled 
in  Chriet,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  expected  (Mark 
XV.  28).  The  c[uotation  in  the  text  of  Mark  is  wanting,  however, 
in  several  codices,  especially  A.B.C.D, ;  it  appears  therefore  here  not 
to  be  authentic,  bnt  to  have  been  derived  from  Luke  xxii.  37,  as  its 
having  been  thus  supplied  is  easily  explained,  whilst  its  omission 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for. 

As  regards  the  crucilision  itself,  it  was  accomplished  at  the 
common  place  of  execution,  called  the  xpaviov  rowog,  or  according  to 
Luke  xxiii.  33,  the  Kpaviov,  (the  latter  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  n^*Va,  Clialdee  srVaVj — skull,)  the  place  of  a  skull,  from 
the  accumulated  skulls  of  the  wretched  persons  who  had  there  lost 
their  lives. **  Respecting  the  manner  of  the  crucifixion,  only  one 
point  farther  needs  to  be  investigated,  viz.,  whether  it  was  also  cus- 
tomary to  nad  the  feet  of  the  crucified,  or  only  to  bind  them. 

The  whole  church,  both  ancient  and  modern,  understand  this  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  Psalm  xxii.  17,  in  connexion  with 
Luke  xxiv.  39,  in  which  latter  passage  the  risen  Redeemer  even 
shews  his  pierced  feet.  The  first  person  in  modern  times  who  has 
asserted  the  contrary  is  Dr.  Paulus,  and  he  is  followed  by  Kosen- 
muller,  Kuinoel,  and  Fritzsche.  The  only  positive  foot  which  they 
have  adduced  in  support  of  their  view,  is  that  the  feet  were  bound. 
But  this  was  done  also  with  the  arms,  whilst  it  is  acltnowledged  that 
the  hands  were  pierced  through.  Hence  the  binding  docs  not  ex- 
clude, but  rather  implies  the  nailing.  Again  :  there  are  several 
distinct  authorities  for  the  nailing  of  the  feet,  particularly  Plautus 
Mostellaiia,  Act.  ii.  sc.  1.  v.  13  :  Tertullian  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19.  The 
principal  work  is  that  of  Justus  Lipsius  de  cruce,  Antwerp,  1595. 
Amongst  modern  works,  Hengstenb org's  Christology,  Bd.  i.  s.  183,  fi". 
should  be  compared,  and  the  very  circumstantial  and  erudite  treatise 
of  Bahr,  preacher  in  Baden,  in  Heidenreich'a  and  Hdfi'el'B  Zeitschr. 
f.  Prediger-Wissenschaffcen,  Bd.  ii.  b.  2  and  3.  The  two  latter  op- 
pose Dr.  Paulus,  This  scholar,  in  his  rejoinder,  appeals  to  Socrat. 
H,E,I.,  i.  17,  according  to  which,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
found  only  two  nails  near  the  cross.  But  to  this  legend  we  can  at- 
tach no  historical  importance,  for  it  is  not  founded  upon  any  proved 
fact.     The  Zcitschrift  fur  die  Giestlichlteit  des  Erzbisthums  Erei- 

*  Accoraing  to  the  Chriatiaa  myth,  Golgotha  was  the  plaoo  whera  Adam  was  buried. 
Out  of  the  grave  of  the  Old  Adam  sprung  forth  the  secand  Adam,  who,  like  ripe  fruit,  hung 
on  the  tree  of  life.  With  this  myth  sliould  tie  compared  the  Manichseaii  view  of  the 
'ijjnoOc  iraflijrof,  who  is  regarded  as  bdng  ditFused  Uironghout  all  nature. 
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burg  (Jahrg.  1830,  heft  5,  s.  1,  ff.),  alao  contains  very  instructive 
statements  on  this  subject. 

Just  before  crucifixion,  the  Komans  were  accustomed  to  present 
to  the  wretched  culprits  a  stupefying  drink — wine  mingled  with 
myrrh — in  order  to  deaden  their  sensibility  to  the  awful  agonies  of 
this  dreadful  punishment.  Mark  xv,  23,  contains  the  usual  expres- 
sion oIto?  ^<rf(i;pw(T^ei'i)^  (from  wfivpva,  =  -lis,  Mattb,ii.  II);  Matthew, 
on  the  contrary,  has  the  expression,  S^og  fiera  xo^%  iitiujfiivov.  This 
expression,  indeed,  and  that  of  Mark,  may  be  reconciled  as  to  sig- 
nification. For  ofoc  was  nothing  else  than  the  common  sour  wine, 
and  X"!^,  like  ws'i  (for  which  word  it  is  employed  hy  the  LXX.  in 
Paalm  Ixix.  22),  was  used  for  bitters  of  every  kind.  Compare,  how- 
ever, Luke  xxiii,  36,  where  it  is  expressly  included  under  the  acts 
of  mockery  practised  by  the  soldiers,  that  they  gave  clfof  to  the  Sa- 
viour. And  in  Psalm  Ixix.  21,  it  is  reckoned  amongst  the  snfFeiings 
of  Messiah  that  he  should  receive  ofo?  and  x'^M-  Thus  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  doubt  that  the  Evangelist  understood  this  very  ovent  to 
be  an  aggravation  of  hie  sufferings.  That  such  cruelty  was  not  the 
original  intention  in  giving  the  drink  by  no  means  contradicts  this 
conclusion.  For,  althor^h  apparently  an  act  of  charity,  still  it  was 
the  expression  of  a  most  xmholy  charity.  To  the  Saviour  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  fresh  mockery ;  therefore  as  soon  as  he  had 
tasted  the  drink,  he  rejected  it,  for  he  did  not  desire  to  meet  death 
otherwise  than  in  the  full  possession  of  his  consciousness.  Probably 
it  was  whilst  being  nailed  to  the  cross  that  the  Lord  uttered  the 
affecting  prayer  :  totep  difug  avrdlg  ■  ov  yap  oi3aai  H  iroiovai,,  Father, 
forgive  them,  etc.  The  address  "  Father"  directly  expresses  the 
fact  that  even  at  this  moment,  when  be  was  fixed  upon  the  cross, 
he  was  vividly  conscious  of  bis  sonship  to  God.  In  his  prayer,  he 
included  not  only  the  soldiers  who  were  carrying  the  crucifixion  into 
effect — these  were  mere  irresponsible  instruments,  and  even  guilt- 
less in  what  they  were  doing,  that  guilt  excepted  which  they  them- 
selves incuiTed  by  unnecessary  violence.  The  Saviour's  prayer,  in 
its  widest  comprehension,  embraced  all  those  who  were  in  any  way 
inculpated  in  his  death,  It  had  reference,  therefore,  also  to  the 
high  priests,  and  to  Pilate.  But  if  ignorance  of  the  true  character 
of  the  deed  they  perpetrated  seems  to  be  rendered  prominent  as  a 
ground  for  their  forgiveness,  it  is  stdl  true,  as  we  remarked  at 
Mattb.  xxvii.  1,  that  as  their  very  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they 
wei-e  murdering  the  holy  one  of  God  was  itself  their  guilt,  the  high- 
priestly  intercession  of  the  Lord  was  necessary  in  order  to  their  for- 
giveness. Compare,  further,  the  oteervations  upon  Acts  iii,  17,  and 
1  Cor.  ii.  8, 

The  Synoptical  Evangelists  notice  but  briefly  the  parting  of  the 
raiment  of  Jesus,  and  the  superscription  upon  the  cross.    But  these 
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events  are  very  circmnstantially  narrated  by  John  xix.  19-24,  It 
was  customary  among  the  Romans,  as  it  is  still,  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, in  all  executions  of  persons,  to  suspend  a  tahlet  which  expressed 
the  cause  of  their  punishment.  In  the  official  language  of  the 
Romans,  this  \a.s  called  Titulus.  (Suetonius.  Oaligula,  cap,  32, 
and  Domitian,  cap.  10.)  At  the  heginning,  Pilate  may  have  or- 
dered the  superscription  to  be  made  out  without  special  regard  to 
its  import ;  but  when  he  noticed  that  the  form  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed was  unacceptable  to  the  priests,  whom  he  detested,  he  adhered 
firmly  to  it,  and  would  admit  of  no  alteration.  The  subtle  priests 
apprehended  an  evil  impression  from  the  circumstance  that  Jestte 
was  represented  as  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  without  limitation  of  mean- 
ing to  the  title  :  this  waa  thought  to  correspond  too  closely  with 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  Jews  are  described 
s  of  their  king,  and  the  king  himself  as  deeply  humbled, 
3  which  might  thus  be  employed  as  means  of  proving  that 
Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  ;  hence  in  their  position  their  fear  was 
not  without  reason.  After  the  crucifixion  had  been  completed,  the 
four  soldiers  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  duty,  took  their  sta- 
tions round  the  cross,  and  divided  the  garments  of  Jesus  into  four 
parts,  but  cast  lots  amongst  themselves  for  his  tunic,  which  waa 
formed  of  a  single  web.  The  Evangelist  here  makes  a  reference  to 
Psalm  xsii.  18,  in  which  this  proceeding  is  foretold  with  astonish- 
ing precision,  furnishing  a  new  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lord,  in  himself  and  in  his  fate,  represents  the  greatest  and  the 
least  in  unparalleled  union.  (The  citation  Ibllows  the  LXX.  closely. 
In  the  passage,  Matth.  xxvii,  35,  the  same  quotation  occurs,  but  it 
is  rejected  by  the  best  critics.  Without  doubt  it  was  written  on  the 
margin  from  John,  and  gradually  became  incorporated  with  the  text.) 
The  %(TiJv,  =  pjha,  was  the  under  garment,  and  was  made  in  one 
piece.  The  epithets  seem  to  intimate  its  costHness,  so  that  thus 
the  Saviour  was  not  clothed  remarkably  meanly.  Even  in  this  re- 
spect he  observed  the  middle  course.  The  expressions  opfSo^of  and 
itpavTOQ  Si'  l)Xov,  occur  only  in  this  place.  They  signify  the  unity  of 
the  weft,  which  was  without  seam,  or  the  uniting  of  several  pieces.** 
Thus  hung  the  Sou  of  God  between  earth  and  heaven,  sacrificed 
upon  the  beam  of  the  cross  as  upon  his  altar,  like  a  patient  iamb, 
bearing  the  aJn  of  the  world,  and  still  the  measure  of  his  sufferings 
was  not  yet  filled  up.  They  who  passed  by  blasphemed  him,  and 
the  priests,  with  venomous  mahgnity,  shouted  out  in  mockery,  the 
worda  he  had  spoken  (Matth.  xxvii.  39,  et  seq.)  According  to 
Luke  xxiii,  36,  even  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him.     (These  partic- 

*  The  ecclesiaatJeal  fathers  underataad  this  account  of  the  garment  of  Christ  in  aa 
allegorical  bbdbb,  and  explain  it  to  ^gnily  the  one  iudirisibls  Church  of  the  Lcrd  upon 
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Tilars  were  partially  prophesied  in  Psalms  xsii.  7,  et  eeq.  T!ie  wag- 
ging of  the  head  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
gesture  of  ridicule.  Compare  Job  xvi.  4 ;  Pealm  cix.  25  ;  laaiah 
xsxvii.  22.  Luke  xxiii.  35  has  the  word  iipvKTrjpi^etv,  on  wliich  com- 
pare our  remark  at  Luke,  ch.  xvi.  14. — As  regards  the  allusion  to 
the  words  of  Christ  concerning  the  destruction  and  rehuilding  of  the 
Temple,  the  same  holds  good  which  we  remarked  at  Matth.  xxvi. 
61 ;  the  language  is  perverted,  in  that  to  the  Saviour  is  ascribed 
the  destruction  {naraXvew)  whilst  he  vindicates  to  himself  only  the 
building  (ohodofislv).  The  abbreviated  form  Karaffa  for  icardpijdij  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Eev.  iv.  1,  we  find  dvdffa, 
and  in  Acts  xii.  7,  and  Ephes.  v.  14,  dvaoTa,  but  the  longer  form  is 
the  move  usual,  (Compare  "Winer's  G-ramm.  p.  72.)  In  Matthew 
xxvii.  42,  and  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark  xv.  32,  the  readings  vary 
remarkably  in  the  construction  of  nKjrevetVj  for  it  is  sometimes  with- 
out an  object,  and  sometimes  connected  with  ainZ  or  in'  airSv,  The 
Evangelists  probably  read  variously,  and  indeed  the  readings  hi' 
avT&  in  Matthew,  and  obrQ  in  Mark,  are  respectively  correct.  In 
Matth.  xxvii,  43,  the  el  fleAet  ovtAv  is  after  the  LXX.  in  the  passage, 
Psalm  xxil,  where  these  words  stand  for  ^a  y^h  i3. 

Luke  xxiii.  39-43. — Whilst  now  it  is  stated  without  any  distinc- 
tion hy  Matth.  xxvii.  44  and  Mark  X7, 32,  that  those  who  were  cruci- 
fied with  Jesus  ridiculed  him  also,  Luke  records  more  precisely  the 
fact  that  but  one  thus  inculpated  himself.  Concerning  the  other, 
he  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  prospect  of  approaciiing 
death,  he  besought  Christ  that  he  might  be  admitted  into  his  king- 
dom, and  that  the  Saviour  granted  him  his  prayer.  Over  this  little 
narrative  is  shed  a  mysterious  charm. 

First,  so  unexpected  is  the  joyful  and  sublime  incident  which  it 
recounts  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  the  most  mournful  events, 
that  it  takes  us  by  surprise.  Whilst  ail  the  disciples  disperse  them- 
selves, the  faithful  John  alone  excepted,  who  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross — whilst  Judas  betrays  his  Lord,  and  Peter  denies  him — 
whilst,  from  both  the  priests  and  the  people,  wild  enmity  pours  forth 
against  the  Saviour — and  whilst  Pilate  displays  his  weakness,  living 
faith  appears  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  in  a  rob- 
ber and  murderer,  with  most  marvellous  power.  As  long  as  Christ 
remained  unfastened  to  the  cross,  many  a  votary  might  have  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  he  would  even  yet  free  himself  by  a  miracle. 
But  who  could  have  deemed  the  pierced  right  hand  of  Him  who 
was  fastened  upon  the  cross  sufficiently  powerful  to  sustain  and 
conduct  the  spirit  through  the  dark  valley  of  death  ?  Who  could 
have  esteemed  him  who  was  himself  dying  the  death  of  a  criminal, 
worthy  to  command  the  gates  of  Paradise  ? 

Even  granting  that  this  unhappy  man  still  possessed  some  no- 
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bility  of  character ;  granting  that  he  might  also  have  previously 
heard  something  concerning  Christ,  and  have  experienced  many 
powerful  emotions,  he  still  remains  for  ever  an  actual  demonstration 
of  the  feet  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  and  stands 
whilst  time  endures,  as  a  hero  of  the  faith,  since  he  believed  vrhen 
faith  forsook  even  the  very  peraons  who  had  previously  professed 
aloud  that  they  acknowledged  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  Grod. 
Again,  the  unprejudiced  ohserver  will  perceive,  in  the  history  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  a  certain  character  which  our  introduction  hinted 
at,  and  which  has  been  but  too  frequently  misunderstood,  that  is,  its 
symbolical  character,*  The  suffering  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  a  ful- 
ness of  truths  the  most  profound,  and  relations  the  most  significant, 
spealtB  a  language  to  the  world  which  his  living  word  could  scarcely 
have  uttered. 

Conceive  now,  apart  from  this  or  that  dogmatic  view,  the  his- 
tory of  the  dying  Jesns  just  as  it  is  given  by  the  Evangelists, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  aclmowledge  that  even  the  moat  bound- 
less imagination  could  never  have  produced  a  romance  correspond- 
ing to  this  reality.  The  imagination  usually  pictures  forth  its 
objects  according  to  analogy,  but  there  is  here  something  altogether 
transcending  analogy ;  a  new  product  of  Divinely  creative  power. 
The  same  being,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  the  Father,  who 
could  say,  "  he  that  seeth me  seeth  the  Tather,"  that  "men  should 
honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  I"athe!r,"  relinquishes 
all  his  glory  in  order  to  assume  our  flesh  and  blood  (John  i.  1- 
14,  V.  23,  xiv.  9,  xvii.  24),  and  hangs  naked  upon  the  tree  of 
the  cross.  Already  sunk  deep  in  poverty,  he  now  abandons  every- 
thing, in  Older,  by  his  poverty,  to  make  us  rich,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  Yet 
do  all  his  own  forsake  him  and  throw  away  their  faith.  But  mur- 
derers and  heathens,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  believe,  and 
bear  witness  of  his  Divine  sonship,  and  of  his  work  of  redemption. 
Above  his  head,  which  is  crowned  with  thorns,  as  typical  of  the  suf- 
fering which  the  sin-defiled  earth,  the  mother  of  thorns,  prepared 
for  him,  stands  his  sacred  name.  The  cross,  like  an  unfolded  banner, 
publishes,  in  the  three  chief  languages  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  the 
king  of  honours  whom  humanity  has  nailed  to  it.  His  arms  are 
extended  as  if  they  would  embrace  the  world  for  whose  salvation  he 
yet  thirsts,  though  it  thrusts  him  from  it  {John  xix,  28),  On  his 
left  hangs  the  infidel  malefactor,  who  with  the  barbarous  mob  ridicules 
the  holy  one  of  God,     On  his  right  is  the  sinner  brought  to  rcpent- 

*  Compara  Cfllderon's  Prophetess  of  ttie  Morning,  as  translated  hj  thoLord  of  Mala- 
burg,  vol  i,  s,  16,  et  aeq,  where  the  aymbolic  oliaracter  of  Uie  history  of  tlie  eruoiflxioa 
is  employed  with  profound  sagacity.  To  each  also  of  its  piaturesque  descriptions  this  ctiai- 
aoter  lends  ita  due  charm  and  spiritual  import.  Christianity  is  thus  also  a  fruitful  principle 
in  regard  to  art,  dnoe  it  prasents  the  most  profound  ideas  in  a  pictorial  fbrm. 
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anee  ;  so  tliat  around  the  Saviour  of  the  world  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  human  race  are  assemhled — repreBeEtatiyes  alike 
of  those  who  arc  lost  and  of  those  who  are  saved.  In  his  deep 
humiliation,  however,  the  Saviour  now  exercises  none  the  less  acts 
of  Divine  glory.  He  receives  the  homage  of  a  believing  soul,  he 
opens  to  him  the  gates  of  the  Idngdom  of  heaven.  The  cross  of 
Christ  becomes  a  throne;  the  place  of  skulls,  the  tribunal  of  uni- 
versal judgment.®  As  regards  the  particulars  of  this  record,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  attempts  to  rob  them  of  their  grand  char- 
acter ;  yet,  without  exception,  these  attempts  have  issued  in  utter 


The  prayer  of  the  thief :  fiVTJadtjTt  [lov,  Kvpie^  &Tav  sX6y^  h  t^ 
fiaaiXda  uov.  Lord  remeinber  me,  etc.,  some  would  understand,  as 
requesting  a  mere  friendly  reminiscence  in  the  world  of  the  blessed. 
But  it  is  clear  that  s^x^aSai  kv  t§  liaaikEia.  aov,  come  in  thy  kingdom 
{i.  e.,  entering  into  hie  kingdom,  and  then  abiding  there),  cannot 
pc«sibly  be  said  of  mere  happiness.  But  if  the  man  thought  that 
in  Christ  he  addressed  the  Messiah,  and  had  apphed  to  him  the 
representations  concerning  the  suffering  Messiah ;  then  the  aston- 
ishing circumstance  would  he,  that  this  man  could  do  so  whilst  the 
disciples  themselves  failed  to  make  the  application.  On  this  matter, 
however,  there  is  nothing  explained  further.  But  the  sublime 
promise  of  Christ :  o/i^f  Asyu  aoi,  a^fiepov  iter'  iftov  Sa^  ev  tw  irapa- 
3e[^Tb>,  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day,  etc,  has  been  superflcialized  to 
such  a  degree  by  some,  that  they  render  the  words  thus  :  "  I  to-day, 
say  unto  thee"  (t.  e.  now,  so  that  the  comma  is  made  to  stand  after 
a^fiepov),  "  thou  yet  shalt  enter  into  Paradise.  God  is  love,  and  he 
will  yet  make  thee  also  happy,"  But,  as  Kuinoel  observes  on  this 
passage,  the  impressive  <if(^  Aeyw  ooi,  does  not  at  aU  harmonize 
with  such  a  mere  assurance,  one  which  any  person  could  have  ex- 


It  is  manifest  that  the  evangelical  history  so  represents  the  in- 
cident that  the  two  essential  elements  of  salvation,  faith  and  repent- 
ance, existed  in  the  mind  of  the  man.  That  these  elements  might 
.have  had  their  preparatoiy  causes  is  veiy  probable.  But  that  does 
not  destroy  the  astonishing  character  of  the  occurrence,  that  with  a 
faith  generating  repentance,  this  man  could  embrace  Christ  at  a  mo- 
ment in  which  it  could  be  done  by  no  one  else. 

As  to  the  term  ira^dSeiao^,  it  ajipears,  as  we  remarked  at  Luke 
xvi,  24,  et  seq.,  by  no  means  synonymous  with  heaven,  heavenly 
world.    This  passage  leaves,  on  this  point,  no  doubt  whatever.    For 

*  The  suffering  Christ  ia  also  Qatarally  a  type  of  tiie  cliiircli's  destiny,  mA  of  thsx 
of  many  of  its  individual  raeniljers.  The  ehurcli  also  wiil  yet  appear  as  abandoued  of 
GrOd,  and  foi^otten  by  her  children.  And  mui'derers  and  heathen,  to  whom  gi'ace  is 
glyen,  will  be  the  only  witnesses  ia  her  to  bear  testimony  to  her  Divine  origin. 
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since  dTjfiepov,  to-day,  is  annexed,  and  since  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  tlie  soul  of  Christ,  at  his  death,  went  into  Hades  to  the  dead 
(1  Peter  iii,  18),  it  follows  that  Christ  could  say,  "  Thou  shalt  be 
with  me"  (tatj  /ier'  ifiov),  only  if  the  soul  of  the  person  crucified  with 
him  went  also  to  the  general  assemhling-platie  of  the  dead.*' 

Further,  the  entire  condition  of  the  robher  will  lead  us  to  this 
conclusion.  For  readily  as  we  acknowledge  him  a  truly  con- 
verted man,  yet  we  cannot  in  any  way  gpeak  of  him  aa  a  regenerated 
man,  one  to  whom  it  is  allowable  to  apply  the  word  of  promise, 
"  Where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  he  ;"  especially  since  as 
yet  Christ  was  not  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Uod.  True,  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  4,  the  heavenly  world  (rplro^  oipav6<;),  seems  to  be  styled  Para- 
dise :  but  as  we  observed  previously,  the  Jews  distinguish  the  upper 
or  heavenly  paradise  (Ilapadeiao^  rov  Qeov,  Eev.  ii.  7),  from  the  lower 
Paradise.  The  latter  is  synonymous  with  K^Arrof  'Aj3paiiii,  bosom  of 
Abraham,  and  signifies  the  place  of  joy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
as  Veevva  signifies  the  place  of  sufiering.  (The  form  of  the  name 
liapddeimg  —  o^-ig  Hosea  iv.  13  ;  BcclesiasteB  ii.  5,  springs  con- 
fessedly from  the  Persian.  The  word  primarily  denotes  a  plea- 
sure garden,  a  park,  and  hence  is  used  for  any  pleasant  place  of 
Residence. 

John  six.  25-27.— To  this  infinitely  sublime  scene,  where  the 
Saviour  acts  as  Lord  of  the  heavenly  world,  another  event  attaches 
itself  which  shews  how  the  Lord,  in  his  most  violent  struggle,  along 
with  the  Bublimest  objects  of  his  life,  remembered  also  the  little  earthly 
interests,  from  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  far  removed.  In  the 
power  of  perfect  love,  which  is  ever  regardless  of  self,  and  consults 
tiie  happiness  of  others,  he  remembers  Mary  his  mother.  Whilst 
her  Divine  Son  hang^  upon  the  cross,  that  sword  of  which  Simeon 
once  prophesied  to  her,  pierces  through  her  soul  (Luke  ii.  35).  All 
that  she  had  experienced  in  the  happiest  periods  of  her  life,  now 
becomes  darkened  to  her  ;  doubts  agitate  her  soul.  The  moment 
of  her  own  new  birth  is  come  :  the  earthly  mother  of  Christ  must 
now  also  spiritually  bear  the  cew  man,  the  Christ  within  us  !  To 
John,  the  faithful  disciple,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  no  exhorta- 
tion was  necessary  to  induce  him  to  take  to  his  own  home  the  mo- 
*  Samtiel,  whose  spiiit  haii  baen  evoted  (mm  tha  dead  by  the  witcli  of  Endor,  ad- 
diesaed  Saul  in  the  cootrsry  sense  where  he  said,  " to-daj  shalt  tliou  and  ihj  sons  be 
with  mo  (in  Sheol)."  1  Samuel  sxviiL  19.  [To  those  who  reject  the  above  Intorpreta- 
tiou  of  1  Pet.  iiL  18,  in  regard  to  Ghriet's  descent  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  this 
ar^ment  of  OlshauEea'a  will  of  course  have  no  weight.  To  me  this  inteiTretation  seems 
iadefenaible  by  any  legitimate  exiegesis.  Also  the  diatinction  liere  drawn  hetwesu  con- 
version  and  regeneration  seems  unfounded  in  tbe  New  Teatament.  And  if  the  dying 
robher  was  to  be  with  the  Saviour  in  Paradise,  and  this  conceived  by  tile  Jowa  as  the 
"  bosom  of  Abraham,"  the  abpde  of  the  ftiithful  of  all  previous  agea,  it  ia  dilBoult  to  see 
what  higher  blessings  the  Saviour  coiild  have  promised  him,  or  to  recognize  any  distinc- 
tion made  between  fttm  awl  other  believers,.— [K. 
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ther  of  his  Lord,*  She  dwelt  indeed  in  the  bosom  of  love,  so  that 
nothing  coald  ever  have  been  wanting  to  her.  But  for  her  sake  the 
Lord  spoke  from  his  cross  the  word  of  consolation.  The  feeling  of 
abandonment  would  have  been  too  powerful  to  her,  therefore  Jesus 
preeeuts  to  her  a  second  son,  instead  of  the  beloved  one  she  deemed 
herself  to  have  lost. 

In  reference  to  the  persons  who  are  mentioned  as  standing  near 
the  cross  (John  xix.  25),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to 
Matth.  xxvii.  55,  and  the  parallel  passives,  the  persons  named  along 
with  others  (Luke  xxiii.  49,  even  says  -rravrs^  ol  yvu(7T6i  avrov^  where 
it  is  plain  the  navrsg  is  not  to  be  pressed),  beheld  the  occurrence 
from  a  distance  (jiaicpoQev).  This  statement  harmonizes  very  simply 
with  the  description  of  John,  if  we  suppose  that  afterwards  some 
few  of  them  approached  near  to  the  cross.  Of  tlie  disciples,  only 
the  faithful  John  seems  to  have  thus  ventiued.  Amongst  the 
women  yet  a  third  Mary  is  named,  besides  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome.  John  (xix.  25),  expressly 
calls  her  the  sister  of  tlie  mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  wife  of  a  certain 
Oleopas.  But  Matthew  and  Mark  distinguish  her  as  the  mother  of 
James  (whom  Mark  xv.  40,  names  "  James  the  less,")  and  of  Joses. 
K  on  this  point  we  compare  Matthew  xiii.  55,  it  will  appear,  that 
amonpt  the  so-called  brethren  of  the  Lord  (ddsXipoXc  rov  levptov)^ 
were  the  two  persons  thus  named.  Hence  the  supposition  ia  ren- 
dered very  probable,  that  those  brothers  of  Christ  were  sons  of  his 
mother's  sister,  and  consequently  his  cousins.  The  name  "  James 
the  less"  seems  employed  to  distinguish,  as  an  ordinary  disciple,  that 
brother  of  the  Lord  thus  named,  from  James  the  Apostle,  Accord- 
ing to  John  vii.  5,  and  Acts  i.  14,  it  is  quite  certain  that  amongst 
the  twelve  there  was  no  brother  of  Jesus. 

Matthew  xxvii.  45-50. — After  these  affecting  incidents  upon 
Golgotha,  the  moment  at  length  approached  in  which  "  the  prince 
of  life"  expired  (Acts  iii.  15).  The  subhmity  of  this  moment  seems 
to  have  been  symbolically  solemnized  even  by  nature  herself ;  whilst 
the  light  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  darkness,  from 
the  sixth  until  the  ninth  hour,  extended  itself  over  the  whole  land, 
(r^  is  to  be  understood  of  the  land  of  Palestine.)  Luke  remarks 
further,  and  very  expressly,  "  the  sun  was  darkened"  (iaKoriaOrj  5 
fjXtoif).  This  might  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  solar 
echpse,  were  it  not  that,  the  full  moon  occurring  at  the  period  of 
Easter,  forbids  such  an  hypothesis. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  hinders  the  supposition  of  other 
general  physical  causes  to  account  for  this  darkening,  for  neither  is 

ivB  oil  the  question,  that  Mojy  had  no  actual  Gon,  else 
B  entnisted.  his  mother,  as  a  solitajy  widow,  to  a  stranger, 
a  open  slight  to  the  brother. 
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it  meotioned  that  anything  pecnliarly  miraculous  was  involved  in  it, 
nor  can  there  he  any  object  subserved  in  making  sucli  an  assump- 
tion. There  is  merely  suggested  the  idea,  that  with  the  Lord  of 
Nature  the  creation  itself  suffered :  that  it  spread  around  the  tra- 
gedy of  Golgotha  the  curtain  of  night,  to  veil  the  guilt  which  was 
now  being  consummated,  and  for  that  object  God  could  control  and 
dii'ect  even  natural  phenomena.*  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
Providence,  which  exclndea  all  chance  coincidences,  warrants  no 
other  view  of  this  event  than  that  which  we  have  given.f  As  the 
moment  of  bis  death  drew  near,  there  returned  yet  a  severer  tiial  for 
the  Saviour.  It  was  the  last  of  his  mortal  life,  replete  with  trials, 
but  perhaps  the  severest,  since  tbe  soul  was  forcibly  divorced  from  the 
bonds  of  the  sacred  body,  which  was  of  necessity  the  more  exquisitely 
sensible  to  agony  because  of  its  freedom  from  sin.  To  this  event 
applies  in  general  what  was  observed  on  Matthew  xxvi.  36,  et  secj., 
in  reference  to  tbe  conflict  of  Chrkt  in  Gethsemane  ;  but  what  we 
had  to  assume,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  that  conflict,  is 
here  cleaily  expressed.  Here  the  Saviour,  in  the  words  of  Psalm 
sxii.  1,  openly  complains  of  his  being  forsaken  of  God.  Every  at- 
tempt to  superflcialize  this  mysterious  exclamation  must  be  rejected 
at  the  outset.  The  Saviour  does  not  give  utterance  to  this  senti- 
ment because  the  22d  Psalm  contains  it.  In  accordance  with  tbe 
1  truth  and  harmony  of  his  whole  life,  the  Saviour  spoke  no 

g  the  clarknesa  at  the  deatli  of  Jesus,  compare  tiia  tveatjao  bj  Granebaok, 
Ttibingen,  1835.  How  deeply  it  lies  in  liumau  nature  to  regard  natural  events  aymbolic- 
ally  aa  manifesting  a  sympathy  between  tlie  life  of  natnre  and  the  incidenls  of  hum^ii^, 
is  shewn  by  parallel  passages  (mm  the  profane  writers.  Amongst  the  passages  ofVir^, 
George  i.  463,  et  seq.,  is  particularly  worthy  of  noto : 

Sol,  tibi  signa  dabit ;  aolem  quis  dicere  Msnm. 

Audeat  7    Die  etiam  csecos  instare  f umultus. 

Soepe  monet,  fraademqne  et  operta  tumescere  baUa. 

Ille  etiam  esatinoto  misaratus  Cteaare  Romam ; 

Quam  eapnt  obscai'a  nitidom  ferrugine  (i.  e.  oaJigino)  teiit, 

Impiaque  ffiternam  timuerunt  afECula  noetam. 
Such  paraUels  are  so  little  calculated  to  favour  a  mythical  intarprctatioa  of  the  evao- 
gelioaJ  hiatary,  that  thay  afford  deiasive  evidence  of  its  historical  character.  Iq  the 
history  of  Immauuel,  appear  realized  in  their  perfect  truth  the  oonfused  and  variou^y  dark- 
ened presages  and  preaentiraenta  of  hnmani^.  The  paaaage  quoted  from  Tirgil  acquires 
a  peculiar  intarest,  if  we  compare  tbe  dascriptiou  by  Dante  {Cnlemo,  Canto  34),  where 
the  death  of  CiBsar  and  that  of  Ohriat  are  brought  forward  in  coiinesion,  in  that  the 
poet  discovers  in  the  formei"  sufferer,  the  representative  of  all  earthly  power,  and  in  the 
latter  the  possessor  of  all  spiritual  might.  Judas,  Brutus,  and  Caasius  appear  to  the  poet 
HS  the  greatest  criminals  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  as  such  are  placed  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  hall.  ,    ., 

f  The  darknoaa  and  tha  earthquake  seem  clearly  Mended  to  ha  represented  by  the 
Evangeliata  as  miraculoua.  That  this  miraculous  character  is  not  meniiotied  is  in  accord- 
ance with  thair  general  mode  of  deacribing  such  events.  But  how  else  are  wo  to  account 
fbr  those  phenomena ;  and  assuredly  if  miracles  clustered  about  the  commencement  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  life,  they  are  do  less  fittiug  attendants  on  ita  tragic  and  awful  dosa — [K. 
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word  whicli  did  not  perfectly  correspond  with  the  reality.  Bnt  to 
refer  the  abandonment  merely  to  his  outward  eufforinge,  is  forbid- 
den by  every  more  pi'ofound  conception  of  it ;  for  the  most  extreme 
physical  suffering  is  no  abandonment  to  him  whose  internal  nature 
is  filled  with  Divine  energy  and  happiness.  But  the  magnitude  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  consisted  in  the  fact  that  his  physical  tor- 
ments were  united  with  the  divestiture  of  his  sou!  of  all  spiritual 
energy.  Hie  bodily  nakedness  was,  as  it  were,  a  type  of  his  being 
inwardly  divested  of  all  heaverdy  adornraents.  When  we  reflect 
that  such  abandonment  was  experienced  by  him  who  had  said,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one  ;  he  that  seeth  me  seeth  the  Father  also  ; 
the  Father  leaveth  me  not  alone"  (John  viii.  29),  we  shah  perceive 
that  the  object  of  that  abandoment,  lilio  that  of  the  deat-h  of  Christ 
generally — (which  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  acm^  of  all  suffer- 
ings)— must  have  been  unique  and  infinitely  great.  (Compare  the 
Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  36,  where  intimations  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion havo  been  given.) 

According  to  Scripture  itself,  this  object  was  twofold.  I"irat, 
the  course  of  suffering,  and  the  agonizing  withdrawal  of  God  from 
him,  were  necessary  to  render  perfect  the  human  personahty  of  the 
Lord  himself.  In  the  epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  we  have  the  clearest 
and  most  direct  statements  to  this  effect.  Sufferings,  it  is  said 
(Hob.  ii.  10),  had  made  the  captain  of  salvation  perfect  ;  and, 
although  he  was  the  Son  of  G-od,  yet,  in  that  which  he  suffered,  did 
he  learn  obedience  (v,  8,  9,  vii.  28).  In  this  epistle  especially,  pro- 
minent reference  is  made  to  the  compassion  of  Christ.  Thus  it  is 
said,  ii.  17,  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  ia 
things  pertaining  to  God.     (Compare  Heb.  iv,  15.) 

But,  secondly,  the  Saviour  in  himself,  and  in  his  personality,  at 
the  same  time  perfected  all  those  whom  he,  as  the  second  Adam, 
bore  potentially  in  himself  ;  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Heb.  x.  14,  "  by 
one  offering,  hath  ho  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified." 
But  this  "  perfecting  of  all"  has  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  ch;ir- 
acter,  which  indeed  always  stand  in  close  connexion,  yet  cannot  be 
regarded  as  interchangeable.  The  negative  character  consists  in 
cancelling  the  guilt  of  the  sinful  Hfe,  reconciliaiion  with  God  \'^  the 

*  Compare  ontbe  ideaof  aatJsfaction,  theprofbundljintelligeat  esaay, publisheiJ,  with 
a  particular  roforonce  to  Gosiiel,  on  this  queetion,  in  Tholuak'a  ' '  LittQr.  Anzeiger,  Jahrg. 
1833,  Num.  10,  ff.,"  with  which  should  be  compared  the  particulars  ia  tiie  obaerratiOQa 
on  Eom.  iii.  25.  When  SohleiBrmaoher,  in  his  "  Glaubenslehre,"  interprets  rBoonoiUation 
as  merely  "  reception  into  the  community  of  Hie  blessediiesa  of  Christ,"  tiiere  disappears 
manifestly  the  neoeasary  obJECtiiis  foature  (which  with  hira  is  always  thrown  into  the 
background),  namely,  the  harmonizing  of  justice  and  grace  in  the  Birino  nature  itaelE 
Riteach  Chiiatl  Lebre.  s.  I8G,  in  the  forcible  style  of  a  realist,  espresses  Una  opinion 
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forgiveness  of  sios.  Aa  will  be  explained  at  Eomans  iii.  25,  and 
Hebrews  ix.  22,  this  negative  efBcacy  wonM  havo  been  impossible, 
in  consequence  of  the  absolute  justice  of  God,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood  ;  in  submitting  to  which  condition  the  Saviour  presented 
the  most  exalted  manifestation  of  the  voluntary  eelf-devotedness  of 
sacrificial  love.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  dying  Redeemer 
appeai-3  as  the  "  lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  The  positive  character  consists  in  the  communication  of 
a  higher  principle  of  life  ;  emancipationfrom  the  slavery  of  sin  ;  the 
creation  of  the  new  man,  of  Christ  within  us.  This  laMer  element 
is. indicated  by  the  resurrection  which  is  the  necessary  sequel  of 
Christ's  death.  The  death  of  Jeans  indicates  the  former  (or  negative 
character),  the  ultimate  point  of  his  self-sacrifioing  Jove  (Rora.  vi 
1,  et  seq.)  In  regard  to  the  idea  of  his  abandonment,  it  is  necessary 
still  to  remind  the  reader  that  no  Gnostic  ideas,  such  as  the  with- 
drawal of  the  celeetial  Christ,  so  that  only  the  man  Jesus  suffered,* 
are  to  be  accepted. 

Passages  such  as  John  viii.  29,  xvi.  32,  shew  that  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  was  such  that  they  were 
and  are  immiscible,  and  at  the  same  time  inseparable.  The  aban- 
donment therefore  took  place  as  a  hiding  only  of  Divinity,  not  as  a 
proper  removal  of  it,  (Aa  regards  the  form  of  the  citation,  Mark 
XV.  34  gives  the  Aramaictext  more  closely.  For  the  Hebrew  'HA£,  = 
■i!;*;,  he  has  'EXtM  =^  ■'ii^,.  For  the  Hebrew  -snsTii  both  have  the 
Aramtean  "'ift^a'^.  The  vocative  form  Sef'  in  Matthew  is  entirely 
unusual.  Compare  "Winer's  Gramm.  p.  62,  and  upon  Iva  ri  in  the 
signification  of  "  Wherefore,"  p.  145.) 

In  the  following  verses  (47  et  seq.)  we  are  infonned  that  the  by- 
atandera  misunderstood  the  exclamation  of  Christ.     They  thought 

very  fitly  thua ;  "  Ghrial,  followicg  the  impulse  of  Divine  meroy,  eonstitutsiJ  himself  a 
principle  of  life  and  death." 

*  SartoriuH,  in  the  excellent  treatise  upon  the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  human  na- 
luras  in  Christ  (in  den  dorpatisohen  Beitriigec,  ersten  Heft,  im  ansauga  in  der  Ei-ang.  K. 
Zeit.  Feb.  1833),  eipreases  himself  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ 
to  the  sufferings  of  Ma  human  nature,  in  the  following  manner : — "  God  iimited  the  fdl- 
neaa  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  human  by  the  vail  of  the  flash,  but  without,  on  that  ae- 
ooiint,  altering  it.  In  Qie  same  manner  as  the  eye,  when  it  leta  down  the  eyelid,  suffers 
no  change  or  hmitation  in  the  nature  or  poaseaaion  of  its  peculiar  faculty  of  operating  at 
an  imraense  distance ;  but  merely  esperiencea  a  reatr^t  in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty. 
Without  this  enabrouding,  no  inoarDation,  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, because  the  infinite  brightness  of  deity  would  have  repelled  alfiOgether  the  darknesa 
of  human  sufferii^.  But  the  shadows  of  death  in  this  manaer  surrouuded  the  veiled 
majesty.  Or  rather,  not  merely  do  ila  shadows  obscure  that  m^asty ;  but  through  the 
unity  of  Iha  Divine  and  haman  conacionsneaa,  the  veritable  feelijig  of  suEferinga  penetrated 
the  very  mind  of  deity.  Thus,  though  the  soul,  by  its  very  nature,  is  immortal  and  lives, 
wMUt  the  body  is  dying,  and  after  the  body  is  dead,  yet  by  reason  of  its  poi-aona]  union 
with  the  body,  it  experiences,  in  the  unity  of  coaadousneaa,  all  the  bodily  psina  of  sick- 
ness, and  all  the  horror  of  doatL 
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he  called  for  Elias,  who  was  expected  ae  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Several  commentators  have  heen  disposed  to  regard  these 
words  as  additional  mockery,  hut  this  is  not  intimated  by  a  single 
syllable.  We  must  rather  infer,  that  a  secret  horror  now  overspread 
their  minds,  a  feeling  which  the  most  daring  are  often  the  Jirat  to 
experience,  and  that  it  subsequently  affected  them  powerfully 
(Matth.  xxvii.  54,  Luke  xxiii.  48),  Those  rude  mockers  may  have 
feared  that  there  might  be  something  real  in  the  Messiahship  of  the 
crucified  Jesus,  and  have  trembled  at  the  thought  that  Elias  might 
appear  in  a  tempest.  Psychologically  considered,  this  conclusion  is 
very  probable,  I"or  even  the  rudest  nature,  when  it  has  wearied 
itself  with  mockery  and  insult  against  sufEering  innocence,  feels  it 
necessary  to  pause,  and  some  nobler  feeling,  if  only  the  terror  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  for  a  time  assumes  the  mastery.  Hence,  when 
the  Lord  cried  out  "  I  thirst"  (John  xix.  28,  29),  a  person  immedi- 
ately ran  and  presented  him  with  a  draught.  {John  calls  to  mind 
that  even  this  exclamation  fulfilled  a  prophecy.  Psalm  Ixis.  21.  In 
the  tva  TeXuuO^  ^=  TrA.j/pwfl^,  the  Iva  must  not  be  referred  to  Jesus 
as  if  his  only  object  in  uttering  the  exclamation  was  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  ;  it  must  be  referred  to  the  general  purpose  of  God. 
The  reference  of  the  formula  to  eMuf,  which  is  maintained  by  Ben- 
gel  and  Tholuck,  I  regai-d  as  entirely  untenable  ;  Iva  in  thb  passage 
must  be  taken  rsAi/iM?,— -Whilst  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  that 
the  sponge  filled  with  sour  wine  (5|of),  was  tied  upon  a  reed,  John 
says  more  particularly  it  was  tied  upon  a  stalk  of  hyssop.  This 
plant  has  indeed  but  a  short  stalk,  but  the  cross  was  very  low,  and 
only  a  short  reed  was  requisite  for  the  object  contemplated.)  After 
Jesus  had  received  the  drink,  he  cried  yet  again,  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  expired.  According  to  John  xix.  30,  the  Redeemer  uttered 
the  words,  "  it  is  finished"  irsTeXsaTai).  That  this  expression  did 
not  refer  to  what  was  merely  physical,  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
sentence,  "  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accomplished" 
(eWwf  5  'iTjaov^j  &Ti  ndvra  Tjdr)  TeTeXeirrai),  But,  irrespective  of 
this,  reflection  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Lord  will  lead  to 
a  more  comprehensive  sense  of  this  weighty  expression.  Ever 
fiEed  with  the  remembrance  of  the  sublime  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  now  regarded  them  as  completely  fulfilled  and  accom- 
plished.* His  victory  over  all  the  assaults  of  darltness,  was  the 
pledge  of  his  complete  triumph,  just  as  by  Adam's  fall  all  was  lost. 
(Compare  Kom.  v.  12,  et  seq.)     According  to  Luke  xxiii.  46,  Jesus, 

*  The  Christian  poet  has  eipressed  himself  in  aooordanco  wilhtliie  interpretation; 
"  That  too,  which  day  and  night  I  perfect, 
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in  confonnity  with  Psalm  xxxi.  5,a(ided  the  worda,  warep,  slg  xeipd^ 
aov  napad/joo/iat  rb  nvevfid  fiov,  Father,  into  thy  hands,  etc.  In  the 
address,  "  Father,"  he  expresses  the  full  consciousness  of  his  son- 
ship,  which  was  undisturbed  even  by  his  extreme  sufferings.  But 
while  the  soul  of  Christ  went  to  the  dead  in  8heol  (1  Pet.  iii.  18), 
his  body  rested  in  the  grave,  and  his  S'jpiHt  returned  again  to  the 
Father,  In  the  resurrection,  all  three  were  again  conjoined  in  har- 
monious unity. 

Ver,  51-54, — To  this  plain  description,  given  without  comment 
or  reflection,  of  the  greatest  incident  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
turning-point  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  the  Synoptical  writers  add 
an  account  of  certain  phenomena  which  accompanied  and  followed 
it,  in  which  the  material  universe,  by  physical  occurrences,  gave 
witness  of  that  which  was  accomplished,®  as  in  the  visions  of  angels 
the  sympathy  of  the  spiritual  world  took  utterance  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus.f  At  the  moment  when  the  Prince  of  Life  {Acts  iii,  15),  ex- 
pired, the  earth  c^uaked,  the  rocks  were  burst  asunder,  and  the  veil  of 
the  Temple  was  rent.  (In  Matth,  the  ndl  l3ov  affirms  that  these  were 
simultaneous  occurrences.)  Luke  has  anticipated  their  date  in  hiii 
account  xxiii.  45.  The  naTaneraaiia  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  na'iB, 
which  signifies  the  curtain  in  front  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies  :"  the 
curtain  in  front  of  the  holy  place  was  called  i[OM,  which  is  rendered, 
by  KdXvitfia  in  the  LXX.  (Compare  the  worda  in  Gesenius'  lexicon.) 
Here  again  it  is  cLuite  indifferent  whether  we  regard  the  earthq^uake 
as  a  usual  one  or  not.  For  mere  ehancej  as  is  self-evident,  must  he 
totally  excluded ;  and  therefore  the  event  must  for  ever  remain  a 
profoundly  significant  symbol.  With  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  a 
light  penetrated  into  all  that  was  hidden.  The  graves  were  opened. 
Hades  and  its  dead  beheld  the  celestial  radiance.  The  barred  en- 
trance to  the  heaven  of  God,  which  was  typified  in  the  earthly  tem- 
ple, was  thrown  open  to  man,  Ifow  when  those  who  stood  around 
observed  those  movements  of  nature,  an  indistinct  apprehension  led 

*  In  the  Clicistian  Treasuiy  of  SoQg,  the  isHiiea!  iraportaace  of  these  occurrences  ia 
strikingly  represented  ia  those  celebrated  lines : 

It,  when  Christ  dies,  creation  heayea  aioimii, 
Thou  too,  my  soul,  sliouldat  not  unmoved  be  found. 
Da  Belljst  die  creatur  Bich  regt, 
So,  aey  auch  du,  mein  hera  bewegt. 
I  In  the  critical  porioda  of  man's  moral  history,  the  creation  always  appears  in  pecu- 
liar oo-operotion  with  the  spirit.    Interesting  parallels  of  this  kind  are  furnished  by  a 
comparison  of  the  history  of  iJie  lall  with  the  history  of  Christ's  sufferings.    By  the  iree  of 
knowledge,  mankind  fell:  by  the  tree  of  theoroaa,  he  was  restored.   In  tlie  garden  (Eden), 
the  Srst  Adam  ate  the  fruit  and  fbll ;  in  the  gardeit  (Gethsemane),  the  second  Adam  con- 
quered, and  in  the  gardenkfi  eiyoyed  in  the  graye  the  Sabbatic  rest.    In^i*  {of  the  tree 
of  knowledge)  the  first  man  ate  to  himself  death ;  in  the  fruit  of  the  vi 
Lord's  supper  enjoy  eternal  life.    Sin  caused  thosa  ihorns  to  grow  wMoh  w 
regal  coronet  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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them  to  the  correct  conclusion,  that  there  was  a  eonnexion  between 
these  appearances  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  The  Roman  een- 
tnrion  even  uttered  his  conviction,  that  thB  pej^on  might  well  have 
been  a  Son  of  Grod.  (According  to  Luke  sxiii.  47,  he  gave  glory  to 
God,  [Moiaoe  rbv  esov] — lie  was  probably  a  proselyte — and  termed 
Jesua  a  dluiuog,  righteous  man,')  (Oomp,  Matth.  xxvii.  19.)  In 
Mark  xv,  39,  the  description  is  inaccurate,  in  tbat  there  appeara  not 
the  proper  reference  to  the  earthijuake.  Even  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  came  merely  to  see  a  sight,  were  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
horror.  They  smote  upon  their  breasts  and  turned  away ;  they 
knew  not  that  they  had  just  beheld  an  event  which  the  angels  de- 
sired to  contemplate  (1  Peter  i.  12).  Matthew  subjoins,  by  way  of 
anticipation,  a  very  remarkable  statement.  He  informs  us,  that  at 
the  earthquake  not  only  did  the  graves  (cut  in  the  rocks)  open,  but 
that  many  of  the  saints  arose,  and  (subsequently)  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  appeared  there  to  many.  The  only  interpretation  of  this 
statement  which,  next  to  the  literally  historical  one,  can  gain  cur- 
rency, is  the  mythical.  For  the  so-called  naiwral  one  which  connects 
the  loss  of  some  dead  bodies,  which  the  earthquake  had  thrown  from 
their  graves,  with  certain  casual  dreams  of  some  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  ^suredly  too  meagre.*  But  the  mythical  interpretation 
in  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence,  certainly  appears  to  commend 
itself ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  numerous  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  bodOy  resurrection  all  incline  towards  it. 

Here,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  nearness  of  the  time 
would  not  permit  the  construction  of  a  myth,  since  numerous  con- 
temporary witnesses  of  the  event  would  have  been  able  to  contradict 
}t.  The  defenders  of  the  mythical  view  may,  however,  in  this  case, 
take  refuge  under  that  hypothesis  respecting  this  Gospel  which  as- 
immes  it  to  be  not  written  by  the  Apostle  Matthew  himself,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  possess  it.  Now,  improbable  as  this  conjecture 
p.ppeara  to  me,  yet  we  may  at  any  moment  concede  its  probability, 
and  stjll  maintain  decisive  ground  against  interpreting  the  passage 
mythically,  namely,  that  this  view  is  formed  wholly  in  contradiction 
to  analogy,  and  even  to  the  generally  received  dogmas  of  the  faith. 
Christ  himself  was  regarded  assuredly  as  the  TrpuT^Toaof  ^s  tuv  ve~ 
i'..p£iv,  the  first-horn  from  the  dead  (Ooloss.  i.  18  ;  Eev.  i.  5)^a  view 
with  which  this  statement  (of  Matthew)  appears  to  he  irreconcila- 
ble. Hence  a  myth  would  undoubtedly  have  interpolated  this  state- 
ment into  the  account  of  the  remtrrection  of  Christ,  not  into  that 
of  his  death.  But,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general  has 
been  once  recognized  by  Christian  consciousness,  then  this  occur- 

*  Just  aslittie  does  the  notion  of  Stroth,  that  tha  paaaage  is  not  auth-ontio,  need  a 
parijeular  contradiction.     (Compare  Bichhora'a  Bibl.  B.  is..)     For  this  ]( 
no  proofe,  external  or  intornal,  can  be  adduced. 
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rence  expresses  merely  the  simple  thought  (which  in  another  rela- 
tion was  previously  mentioned  at  Luke  xiv.  14,  respecting  the 
righteous  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation)  that  the  resurrection 
took  place  gradually,  and  that  with  the  Saviour  the  saints  of  the 
ancient  covenant  attained  to  the  glorification  of  the  body  (Isaiah 
xxvi.  19).  In  any  case,  the  hypothesis  of  the  late  Steudel  ("  G-Iau- 
benelehre,"  p.  455),  with  which  Krabbe  ("  Von  der  Siinde,"  p.  297) 
a^ees,  is  altogether  untenable  ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  mention 
at  all  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  only  of  mere  apparitions  of  the 
dead,  thus  furnishing  a  guarantee  of  their  life.  This  hypothesis  is 
contradicted  in  the  most  decided  manner,  by  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  "  many  bodies  of  sleeping  saints  arose"  (yroAAa  aii^ara  T&h- 
nenoiiiriiievoiv  dytiov  ^ySpOfj).  A  bodily  resurrection,  with  which  there 
should  be  associated  a  subsequent  liability  to  death,  is,  of  course,  in- 
conceivable ;  hence  there  remains  no  other  tenable  view  than  that 
which  we  have  explained,  and  which  corresponds  most  closely  with 
the  entire  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  difficulty  just 
touched  upon  respecting  the  relation  of  these  risen  ones  to  Christ, 
as  the  "  first-born  of  the  dead"  (this  discussion  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  cases  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  because  they  did  not  taste  death 
at  all)  might  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the  actual  going-forth 
out  of  their  graves  did  not  occur  until  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  ;  so  that  "  after  the  resurrection"  Qierd  rtjv  Syepaiv)  should  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  "  coming  forth"  {iSs^BSvTsg),  The  death  of 
Christ  thus  appears  as  a  blow  which  vibrated  through  and  shook  all 
things,  but  his  resurrection  as  the  proper  act  of  quickening  to  the 
sleeping  world  of  the  saints.  The  first  advent  of  the  Saviour  pos- 
sesses in  this  event  a  peculiar  grace,  by  which  it  appears  all  the  more 
recognizable  as  a  type  of  the  future  glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord. 
Everytliing  which  shall  yet  occur  in  its  fullest  extent  in  the  Parou- 
sia,®  was  thus  indicated  partially  in  Christ's  first  advent. 


§  6,  The  Burial  of  Jesus. 

(Mattiiew  xsvii.  57-66 ;  Mark  xv.  42-47  ;  Luke  T-fiii,  50-58  ;  John  x\x.  31-42.) 

After  the  soul  of  Jesus  had  forsaken  the  pure  temple  wherein  it 
had  dwelt,  his  sacred  body  was  not  left  unregarded,  as  the  mere  in- 
significant envelope  of  a  heavenly  phenomenon  ;  a  wondrous  provi- 
dence of  GJod  hovered  over  it,  and  averted  from  it  eveiy  kind  of 
injury  revolting  to  the  feeling.     John  (xix.  31-37),  conscious  of 


*  Compare  Eev.  ij,,  where  the  raaurrection  of  tie  two  witnesses,  the  earthquake  ae- 
tximpanyiug  that  event,  the  opening  of  the  tomplo  of  God,  whieh.  stands  parallel  with  the 
ronding  of  the  veil,  and  other  IneidBnta,  are  described. 
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the  importance  of  this  civcumstance,  has  given  the  most  careful 
information  concerning  its  particulars,  In  this  account  we  possess 
as  decisive  a  guarantee  as  was  possible,  in  a  physical  point  of  view, 
of  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  also  a  proof  of  the  sig- 
nificance which  Christian  feeling  attaches  to  our  corporeal  nature. 
Christianity  is  far  from  conforming  to  that  comfortless  view  which 
regards  the  hody  as  merely  the  piison  of  the  human  spirit ;  a  view 
which  conducts  to  rigid  asceticism  only.  And  just  as  foreign  is  it 
from  the  hollow  notion  that  sin  arises  merely  from  the  attractions 
of  sense,  and  hence  that  death  and  aia  cease  along  with  our  sen- 
suous appetites,  a  view  which  favours  Epicureanism.  Bather  does 
the  Gospel  regard  it  as  the  object  of  the  connexion  between  body 
and  soul,  that  the  former  should  be  glorified  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  language  of  a  profound  thinker  is  thor- 
oughly scriptural,  "without  body  no  soul,  without  corporeity  no 
bliss." 

According  to  the  Jewish  custom  (Dent.  xxi.  22,  23),  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  had  been  executed,  were  rec[uired  to  be  removed  on 
the  same  day  on  which  they  died.  The  Jews  besought  Pilate, 
therefore,  that  they  might  end  the  lives  of  those  who  were  crucified, 
as  it  was  then  the  preparation  day  before  the  Sahhath.*^  (Uapaa- 
KEf^,  BO  named  also  hy  Mark  xv,  42,  and  hy  Luke  xxiii,  54,  who  calls 
the  succeeding  Sahbath  "  great"  because  occurring  during  the  Pas- 
chal festival.)  It  was  customary  to  break  the  limbs  of  those  who 
were  suffering  cracifixion,  and  who  were  invariably  persons  of  the 
meanest  condition,  in  order  to  hasten  their  death.     This  was  done 


e  obEetTatJons  on  Matth.  rsxvi.  17,  and  Jolm  six,  14.  Liiote  errone- 
omaly  aupposes,  from  John  iii.31,  that  a  view  of  the  irapaiTREii^  contrary  to  that  conveyed 
by  the  above  passages  may  be  doduaad,  since  lie  says,  "The  annexed  expletive  would 
have  no  object,  if  the  mtpaaasvii  wm  the  ordinary  Sabbatical  one."  On  the  otiier  hand, 
however,  Tholuck  has  correctly  remarked  (on  John  xiii,  1,  a.  250)  that  tiie  addition  ia 
anfficiently  explained,  ftoia  the  oiromnstanoe  that  the  Sabbath,  felhng  during  the  Paschal 
ftetival,  although  not  coinciding  with  the  first  holy-day  of  the  Passover,  thereby  gaiaed  a 
particular  dignity.  Besides,  in  the  latter  case  no  mention  would  have  been  made  of  a 
great  Sabbath  day,  by  way  of  distinction,  for  if  the  first  day  of  the  Passorer  were  to  Ml 
iipon  a  Sahbatb,  so  must  the  last  also.  As  we  have  already  remarlted  on  Matth. 
xxvL  17,  all  the  Evangelists  are  agreed  unanimously  in  respect  to  the  week  days  of  the 
passion  week ;  it  is  only  concerning  the  time  of  the  paschal  feast  that  they  seem  to  vary 
in  their  accounts.  Hitz^s  representation  of  the  case  ("  Easter  and  Pentecost,"  p.  38), 
which  concedes  the  correctness  of  John  in  opposition  to  the  Synoptical  writera,  ia  un- 
tenable, for  the  following  reason,  namely,  because,  between  the  Sabbath,  in  which  (ha 
Lord  lay  In  the  grave,  and  tie  day  of  the  resurrection,  he  quite  mbitrsiTly  intcrcalataa 
a  aaSISa-rov  dcvTipujrpuTov,  But  this  hypothecs  nothing  m  the  evangelical  histoiy  can 
JnstJfy,  except,  apparently,  the  statement  (Matth.  sii.  40)  that  the  Messiah  would  rest  in 
the  earth  three  days  and  three  nights.  Yot,  however  we  may  oxplain  this  passage,  in  no 
ease  could  the  succeasion  of  the  days  of  the  passion-week  be  determined  from  it ;  and 
least  of  all,  in  its  explanation,  could  so  obscure  an  expression  as  aa/3/JJartn'  SsvTspoj^pa- 
Toy,  be  here  tutroduced.    Compare  Luke  vL  1. 
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with  clubs,  after  which  a  stroke  on  the  "breast  terminated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unhappy  beings.  (Compare  Lactant.  Instit.  Div.  iv.  26.) 
Pilate  probably  sent  a  special  division  of  soldiers  on  this  duty. 
These  accomplished  the  punishment,  in  reference  to  the  two  male- 
factors ;  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus  (whom,  it  seems,  they  had 
not  seen  expire),  they  found  that  he  was  dead  already. 

In  order,  meanwhile,  to  assure  themselves  of  his  death,  one  of 
the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  and  immediately  there 
flowed  forth  blood  and  water.  But  in  other  respects  they  did  not 
touch  him,  bo  that,  by  the  most  remarkable  adjustment  of  minute 
circumstances,  hie  body  was  to  be  left  free  from  mutilation.  (NinriTw, 
m  ver,  34,  certainly  often  signifies  only  to  scratch,  but  it  signifies 
also  "to  wound  deep,"  "to  pierce  into."  As,  for  instance,  in  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  E.  v.  45,  et  acq.  ■ 

Tflv  /iif  up'  'Mo/ievsic  i<nipin7.vThc  iyx^t  /laxp^ 
Nip,  tjiTTcji'  im^T/ao/ievov,  xard  defiilii  ili/iov. 

In  immediate  sequence  it  is  then  mentioned  that  ho  who  was 
wounded  with  this  spear-thrust  died.)  John  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  this  transaction.  With  the  most  energetic  impressiveness 
hegiveaassuranceof  the  truth  of  his  record  (ver.  85),  in  order  to  pro- 
duce faith  in  his  readers.  At  the  same  time  he  introduces  two 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  which  these  events  were  inti- 
mated, namely,  Exodus  xii.  46,  and  Zechariah  xii.  10.  The  former, 
Ex.  xii.  46,  refers  to  the  paschal  lamb,*  of  which  a  bone  was  not  to 
be  broken.  In  this,  John  therefore  discovered  a  type  of  the  Saviour. 
(In  the  Septuagint  the  passage  reads  thus  :  ical  darovv  ov  awT^iipeTs 
d-n'  airov.)  In  the  second  passage,  Zech.  xii.  10,  not  only  the  wound- 
ing of  Christ,  but  also  the  circumstance  that  his  wounds  shoiild  be  a 
mark  by  which  he  might  be  known,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Jews, 
and  then  to  the  world  at  large  ;  compai-e  particularly  the  passage 
Bev.  i.  7,  The  translation  which  John  gives  is  not  different  from 
that  of  the  LXX.  by  mere  accident,  but  was  made  expressly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  existing  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  original  text. 
The  LXX.  have,  for  instance,  Kal  iniliXiil>ovTai  Trp6g  fie,  dv6'  i>v  Kartop- 
xrjoavTo.-^  John  could  not  at  all  have  employed  the  passage  for  his 
object  in  this  form.  He  therefore  translated  the  Hebrew  si;>^  iifi^  n« 
that  is,  the  very  person  whom  they  pierced  sk  Sc  i^eiUvniaav,  The 
LXX,  could  not  make  these  words  intelligible,  as  said  concerning 
God.  They  therefore  took  lE?  in  the  sense  of  "to  despise,"  and 
explained  the  words  les  »«  as  i^sg. 

*  Upon  the  question  whether  Itie  paschal  lamt  was  a  saijrifioe,  and  therefore  capable 
of  being  regarded  as  a  tjpo  of  the  atoning  Christ,  compare  the  observations  upon  Mattli. 
zsv!.  n. 

I  Phavoriuua  explains  the  icarupjif^ciovro  by  iviiraiSav,  "they  ridiculed"  "moolted." 
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After  this  general  explanation  of  the  passage,  the  question  now 
arises,  for  what  reason  did  John  attach  so  much  importance  to  this 
fact  ?  "We  might  suppose  that  it  was  intended  as  a  proof  of  the 
certainty  of  the  death  of  Jesua,  And  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
actually  so  regarded  ;  yet  we  nowhere  find  any  trace  in  the  ancient 
church  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  death  was  doubted.  Nor  are  such 
doubts  at  all  accordant  with  the  views  of  Christian  antiquity.' 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  this  account  (of  John)  had  reference 
to  dooetie  views,  and  was  meant  therefore  to  establish  the  reality  of 
the  corporeity  of  Christ.  This  conclusion  is  further  sustained  by 
the  observation  cf  Celsus,  that  many  Gnosticizing  Christians  ascribe 
to  Christ  a  kind  of  ichor,  because  they  regard  hia  body  as  tetheriaL 
(Compare  my  History  of  the  Giospels,  p.  350.)  The  remarl^able 
way  in  which  Johu  understands  the  water  and  the  blood  which 
issued  from  the  wound  in  the  side  of  Jesus,  as  symbolical,  will  be 
particularly  treated  on  at  1  John  v.  6,  et  aeq.  A  second  question, 
however,  besides  what  John  immediately  intended  in  these  words,  is 
the  following,  namely,  "  What  says  the  passage  to  us  P" 

Since  some  have  begun  to  doubt  whether  the  Lord  actually  died 
on  the  cross,  the  account  here  given  by  John  has  been  employed,  aa 
was  just  observed,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  spear-thnist,  which 
most  probaHy  penetrated  the  perieardinm  which  was  filled  with 
water,  and  the  heart,  must  have  caused  the  death  of  Christ,  if  there 
had  been  life  yet  in  him.  And  so  much  is  clear,  that  the  design  of 
the  soldier  in  giving  the  apear-thrust  was  to  end  his  life,*^  if  he  per- 
haps should  have  only  fallen  into  a  swoon.  It  certainly  is  more  ad- 
visable, in  so  important  an  inquiry  as  that  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  not  to  conduct  it  upon  external  data  exclt^ively, 
which,  by  the  doubting  mind,  may  be  readily  interpreted  either  for 
or  against  the  fitct.  Since  the  fact  of  his  death  (as  we  observed  in 
reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  awakening  of  tho  dead)  cannot  be 
demonstrated  on  external  grounds,^  we  must  adduce  internal  proofs 
of  the  fact,  which  will  be  more  particularly  examined  in  the  history  of 
the  resurrection.  At  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  making 
this  general  remark  on  the  subject,  that  it  must  be  regaded  aa  a  par- 
ticular providence  of  God,  that  in  the  Redeemer  the  heart  should 
have  been  pierced    and  the  conduits  of  the  blood  opened  in  his 

*  Til  s  lias  been  distusaed  up  o  med  a!  p  nciplea  by  the  phjsLciitJi  Gruner,  and 
more  re  j  by  Sob  q  d  n  ann  Compare  also  tlie  ti'eatiae  entitled  "  Is  the  deatli  of 
Jesua  ta  be  und  rstood  a  me  y  an  a  pa  death  ?"  In  Elaiber's  Stud.  toL  3,  H.  2, 
p.84,etsei 

f  The  p  e  mg  of  liea  w  ndeed  ha  o  beon  an  absolutely  mortal  wound,  but 
as  tho  he  s  no  he  a  e  p  j  nan  da  e  part  that  was  wounded,  to  him  who 
tuisAea  to  doubt^  the  resource  is  constantly  availablo  of  regarding  tlio  wound  as  a  less 
dai^erous  one.  Tlie  Soriptucca  will  never  Jbrce  men  to  believe,  hence  they  permit  ou 
thia  point  a  posaibillty  of  doubt  to  the  anbeliering. 
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xiands  and  feetj  yet  without  destroying  or  altering  his  perfect 
organism. 

After  this  event,  the  Synoptical  Evangelists  (see  Mattli.  xxvii. 
6T-61,  and  parallels,  and  compare  therewith  John  xjx.  38-42),  re- 
cord the  exertions  of  certain  influential  ftiends  of  Jesus  in  reference 
to  his  body.  John  (ver.  39)  names  Nicodemus,  and  alludes  to  his 
former  visit  to  Jesus  by  night  (John  iii.  1,  et  eeqi.)  The  principal 
person,  however,  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  ('Apitu^tua  is  either  no^, 
Hamakjin  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  in  Matth.  ii.  18,  and  called 
in  Syriao  k^bis,  or  since  that  town  is  called  'Pa/xa  by  Matthew,  it 
was  probably  B^nw-nii,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam,  i,  1), 
which  the  LXX,  call  by  the  name  of  'Agofiaeatfi.) 

This  city,  it  is  triie,  stood  originally  in  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, but  it  was  alterwards  annexed  to  Judea,  1  Maccabees  xi 
28-34  ;  and  hence  Luke  xxiii.  51  might  with  propriety  designate  it 
as  a  city  of  the  Jews. 

This  worthy  man  was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  but  the  fear  of 
man  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  openly  professing  his  attach- 
ment to  Jesus,  John  xix,  38,  Meanwhile  what  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  himself  to  do  whilst  Jesus  was  hving,  he  had  resolution 
to  do  now  that  he  was  dead.  He  besought  Pilate  for  the  body  of 
Christ.  Notwithstanding  his  infirmity,  Joseph  certainly  belonged 
to  the  nobler  minded  class  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  waited  with 
longing  expectation  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies,  (Com- 
pare upon  the  Tpoadexeadai  r^y  PamXsiav  rov  eeoij,  the  Comm.  on 
Luke  ii.  25.)  He  was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  character  (Luke  xxiii. 
50,  (JyoSof  i(.al  SLsai-o^),  wealthy  (Matth.  xxvii,  57),  and  an  infliiential 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim  {svaxijtiuv  BovAevrjjf,  Mark  xv.  43). 

Many  would  have  him  to  have  been  a  counsellor  of  Arimathea  ; 
but  this  supposition  is  forbidden  by  Luke  xxiii,  51.  in  which  passage 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  he  had  refused  his  concurrence  in  the 
sentence  against  Jesus,  or  rather  that  he  opposed  it,  Jesus  then 
may  have  been  sentenced  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
whilst  such  men  as  Gamaliel  and  others  may  have  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  of  the  majority.  (S,vyicaTanQgo6ai  scil.  '^jiffi^oVj  signi- 
fies calculum  adjicere — to  add  one's  vote.  It  occurs  here  only  in  the 
New  Testament,  yet  in  Acts  i.  26,  the  synonyme  avyKara^jujipi^eaeai. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  Septuagint.  Compare  Exodus  xxiii.  1-32.) 
After  Pilate  had  learned  that  Jesus  was  dead,  from  the  centurion, 
who  had  been  commanded  to  hasten  the  death  of  those  that  were 
crucified,  Mark  xv,  44,  he  granted  his  body  to  Joseph,  (The 
KiSwpjjfTaTo,  in  Mark  xv,  45,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  proper  force  ; 
but  thoroughly  avaricious  men,  such  as  Verres  (Cicero  in  Ver,  v,  45, 
51),  required  to  be  paid  for  delivering  up  the  bodies  of  condemned 
persons  to  be  interred  by  their  relatives  or  friends.)    Joseph,  when 
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he  had  received  the  boon,  enfolded  the  body  of  Jesus  in  a  roll  of 
linen,  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  spices  (John  xix.  39),  placed  it  in  a 
new  sepulchre  in  his  garden,  and  rolled  a  stone  to  its  front.  The 
&ct  of  the  sepulchre  having  been  new,  and  unused,  is  noticed  aa  a 
mark  of  honour.  It  was  probably  the  vault  intended  for  the  inter- 
ment of  his  own  family,  which  Joseph  devoted  to  the  body  of  Christ. 
But  the  whole  proceeding  toot  place  hastily,  for  the  Sabbath  waa 
already  drawing  nigh,  Luke  xxiii.  54.  Still  some  of  the  devoted 
women  who  bad  faithfully  accompanied  their  beloved  Master  from 
Galilee,  followed  him  even  to  his  grave,  where  they  sat  down,  sunk 
in  dejected  sorrow  (Matth.  xxviL  61),  in  order  to  see  precisely  how 
his  body  was  placed. 

After  their  return,  they  prepared  at  home  an  ointment  of  sweet 
Bpices,  in  order,  immediately  after  the  Sabbath,  to  place  the  be- 
loved body  in  a  meet  condition  for  its  rest.  For  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  itself  they  reposed,  according  to  the  ordinance  (ivToX'^)  of 
the  law  (vofio^)  of  Moses.  (Upon  aiv6t^j  compare  at  Mark  xiv. 
61.  John,  for  the  same  word,  employs,  xix.  40,  dOovia  =  Keipttu, 
compare  at  John  xi,  44,  by  which  are  meant  the  swathea  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  enfold  the  corpses — '^vrvXlaau  (Mark  has 
tVfitA^u),  to  wrap  up.-  In  Hebrew  tj^s.  Compare  Bustorf  s  Lexicon, 
p.  1089.) 

The  burying  places  of  the  Jews  were  frequently  hewn  out  in 
rocks  {XarojiEM  from  Aaf  and  Te/iiiu):  a  block  of  stone  closed  up  the 
door-way,  or  horizontal  entrance.  (Comp.  at  John  xi.  38.)  Luke 
has  the  usual  expression  Xa^evrog,  xxiii.  53,  from  Xd^  and  l^sw;  to  polish, 
to  hew  out  smoothly.)  A  difficulty  still  appears  in  the  narration  of 
John,  where  he  states  that  Nicodemus  pi-ovided  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  of  about  100  pounds  (jxlyiia  aiivpvri^  nal  dXoT]^  iSiod  Xh^a^ 
knaTov.'^  (John  xix,  39.)  If  we  take  the  pound  here,  as  with  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  to  have  contained  twelve  ounces,  the  quantity 
appears  too  great.  Hence  Michaelis  would  understand  under  the 
litra  a  lesser  weight.  But  that  this  can  signify  such  a  lesser  weight, 
is  entirely  without  proof  We  must  consider,  therefore,  that  this 
extraordinary  quantity  of  spices  was  employed,  partly  as  an  expres- 
sion of  profound  reverence  (like  the  superfluous  quantity  of  oint- 
ment used  by  Maiy,  John  xii.  1,  et  seq.),  and  partly  in  order  to 
surround  with  it  the  whole  body  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  62-66. — "  The  morrow,  which  is  the  day  after  the  prepai'a- 
tion"  (ry  di:  hrav^iov^  fjTig  inrt  jiera  Trjv  TrafowKevjJi'),  is  a  remarkable 
mode  of  characterizing  the  Sabbath.  Such  a  designation  could 
not  of  course  be  ordinarily  applied,  since  the  most  important  day 
would  not  be  mentioned  after  the  less  important  one.  Yet  here 
this  mode  of  expression  is  perfectly  in  place,  because  the  prepara- 
tion, from  the  &ct  that  the  death  of  Christ  occurred  upon  it,  had 
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greater  importance  than  belonged  to  the  Sahbath, 
(Compare  the  particulars  in  my  programme  upon  the  authenticity 
of  Matthew.) 

The  struggle  and  contest  being  completed,  the  Sabbath  was  now 
the  day  of  rest*  for  the  friends  of  the  Lord.  Yet  the  enemies  of 
Christ  rested  not.  The  torture  of  a  guQty  conscience  drove  them 
again  to  Pilate.  They  told  him  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  i-e- 
sui-rection,  and  requested  that  a  watch  might  be  placed  over  the 
sepulchre  until  the  third  day.  At  this  communication,  what  a  feel- 
ing must  have  agitated  Pilate,  may  be  conceived,  by  reflecting  how 
powerfully  he  had  been  affected  already,  upon  learning  that  Jesus 
had  called  himself  the  Son  of  G-od,  Perhaps  he  gave  his  consent  so 
hastily,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  certain  information  as  to  what 
might  occur  relative  to  Jesus,  True,  the  le^t  conceivable  thing  to 
him,  in  theory,  was  the  return  (to  life)  of  a  dead  person,  yet  the 
diviner  element  often  prevails  over  unbelief,  through  the  medium 
of  sentiment ;  and  the  most  sceptical  may  still  be  deeply  super- 
etitious,  since  the  uneradicable  feeling  of  invisible  realities  main- 
tains its  ground  in  spite  of  speculation.  (KovaTdiSia  is  among  the 
many  Latin  words,  which  specially,  in  reference  to  military  trans- 
actions, passed  over  to  the  Greeks  and  other  people.)  But  as  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  being  surrounded  fey  a  Eoman  guard,  modem 
criticiamf  has  disputed  the  fact  upon  very  specious  grounds.  Many 
objectioQs  to  it  disprove  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
unprobable  the  Jews  would  on  the  Sabbath  have  requested  the 
guEird  from  Pilate,  or  that  the  apostles  would  subsequently,  when 
arraigned  before  them,  have  appended  to  this  fact.  Other  arguments 
however,  require  investigation. 

And  first,  the  silence  of  the  other  three  EvangeHsts  is  remark- 
able, emce  this  event  so  strongly  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. If,  however,  we  take  in  connexion  the  subsequent  statement 
of  Matthew  xxviii.  11-15,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Evangelists 
might  have  had  a  positive  reason  for  leaving  untouched  the  occur- 
rence regardhig  the  guai'd.  For  if  once  such  a  report,  as  that  the 
disciples  had  stolen  away  the  body  of  Christ,  gained  currency,  it 

*  Tlie  sigaiflcaiioe  of  the  great  (qniet)  Sabbath  is  not  yet  rightly  understood  ia  tiia 
church,  M  ia  shewn  by  the  I'act  that  it  ia  not  aolemnized  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  leas 
by  our  own  want  of  more  suitable  hymns  for  the  day,  which  yet  as  the  day  of  rest  of 
him  who  is  life  itself  as  the  repose,  after  his  oreaijon  of  the  seeond  Adam,  haa  ao  lofly  a 
poelie  slgnificancy.  But  the  two  chief  features-  of  the  great  Sabbath,  in  a  dogmatical 
sense,  are — that  it  constitutes  a  type  of  the  rest  of  the  general  church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ood — and  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  meanwhile  active  in  Sheol.  But  the  church  haa 
not  yet  rightly  tasted  the  resl,  nor  carried  out  completely  in  practice  the  important  doo- 
trine  of  the  descent  into  helL     Hence  the  neglect  of  this  day. 

\  Comp.  Stroth  in  Slehhom's  Repertorium,  vol.  ix.,  and  Dr.  Paulua'  Oomm.  "  de  cus- 
todia  ad  sepulnhrum.  Jesu  dispoaita,  Jense,  1195." 
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SB  manifest  that  they  could  not  employ  the  occurrence  (of  the  watch) 
against  eceptica  as  a  proof  of  the  resurrection  ;  as  in  fact  Matthew 
does  not  apply  it  to  that  purpose,  but  merely  reports  it. 

But,  aecotidly,  some  have  adduced  an  important  objection  from 
tliiH  very  nari'ative  itself  (Matth,  xxviii.  12),  which  states  that  the 
Sanhedrieta  held  a  formal  sitting  (j^vfiSioOXiov  Xa^iovteq),  inconse- 
quence of  information  given  by  the  soldiers,  and  in  this  assembly 
passed  a  resolution  to  bribe  the  soldiers.  Such  a  proceeding  ap- 
pears inconsistent  with  the  decorum  of  such  a  college,  and  also  with 
the  later  declarations  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34),  who  desired  merely 
to  leave  it  to  time  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  was  anything 
Divine  in  the  newly  arising  church  of  Ohiist.  It  would  seem  also 
that  such  a  piece  of  deception  could  not  have  escaped  the  knowl- 
edge of  Pilate,  who,  considering  the  position  he  stood  in  towards 
the  Pharisees,  would  have  been  well  inclined  to  expose  it.  To  the 
fact  that  the  women,  whilst  going  to  the  sepulchre,  had  no  thought 
about  the  watch,  I  should  attach  no  importance,  for  the  guard  had 
received  no  orders  to  prevent  the  body  of  Jesus  from  being  properly 
arranged.  Besides,  they  may  not  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
entire  occurrence  during  the  Sabbath.  Whether  these  difficulties 
can  be  completely  obviated  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  a  certaia 
hesitancy  still  remains  in  my  mind.  Pilate  indeed  might  himself 
also  wish  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  should  prove  to  be  wilhout 
foundation,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  a  feeling  of  guilt,  and  hence  re- 
main silent  about  the  matter.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
cheat  would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  resolution  of  a  college, 
especially  since  such  men  as  Gamaliel,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
Nicodemus,  were  members  of  it.  Still,  equally  untenable  is  the 
hypothesis  that  the  whole  account  is  but  a  tradition  of  a  later  date. 
Matthew,  who,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  wrote  in  Jerusalem 
at  a  time  when  many  persons  must  still  have  been  present  there 
who  had  a  contemporaneous  knowledge  of  the  fact,  could  not  have 
adopted  an  entirely  false  statement  of  this  kind  concernhig  an 
event  which  had  become  so  notorious.  Hence,  the  most  prudent 
course  is  to  accept  the  statement  as  essentially  con-ect  in  its  facts, 
but  to  concede  an  inaccuracy  in  the  account  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Sanhedrim.*^   Probably  Gaiaphas,  as  officiating  high  priest,  dis- 

*  Thia  concession  to  neologiziag  soopticism  on  tha  part  of  Olsliauseo,  ia  almost  iner. 
plioable.  He  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  liis  own  vivid  porttaitute  of  tho  growing  and 
bitter  liatred  with  wliich  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  r^arded  the  Saviour,  and 
to  overlook  the  anxious  and  breathless  interest  with  which  they  would  await  tho  resolla 
of  that  recent  crucifixion  whioh  had  ocourred  amidst  such  eolemn.  phenomena.  It  waa 
snrely  natural  that  thoy  should  procure  a  guard  to  watch  tho  tomb  (with  a  sort  of  laimt 
hope,  not  so  much  of  preventing  the  stealing  of  the  body,  aa  of  preventing  its  miraoulom 
resurrection),  and  -when  tiiis  guard  unacimoualy  assured  them  of  tbe  Lord's  wonderful 
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posod  of  the  ease  alono,  in  an  underhand  way,  and  in  thia  accep- 
tation the  narrative  contains  nothing  at  aU  improbable.  Compare 
Hase'a  Leben  Jesu,  p.  194, 

diaappears.nce,  it  is  not  ovily  probable  l^list  tbe  Sanhedum  sbould  assemble,  bat  incrediblo 
thii  it  should  not  The  attempt  to  bribe  the  eoldiary  to  a,  faleeliood,  ia  Oie  resort  of  doa- 
peratioa — a  natural  ooasaannation  of  tbeir  maliguant  and  inlatuatad  opposition  to  one 
whose  life  bad  been  a  career  of  rairaolea.  Nor  would  Josepb,  Nicodemiis,  and  Gamaliel, 
be  more  likely  to  arrest  their  fuiy  in  thia  crisis  of  the  tragic  Bcene,  than  in  its  preyioua 
Btagea, — [K. 
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II. 
SECOND   PAET. 

OF  THE  RESUREECTION  OP  JESUS  CHRIST. 
(Mattli.  iKviii. ;  Mark  sv. ;  Luke  xziv. ;  John  xx.,  xxi.) 


The  death  of  the  Lord,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  (Heh.  ix. 
22),  were  eaeentialiy  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
redemption.  But  it  was  equally  necessary  that  death  should  be 
vauquisiied'^  by  his  subsequent  resurredion.'f  The  veiy  notion  of  a 
Saviour  from  sin  and  death,  iavolves,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
idea  of  that  Saviour  being  himself  sinless  ;  and  therefore  incapable, 
except  by  his  voluntary  self-devotion  to  that  death  which  was 
necessary  to  the  redemption  of  man,  of  dying,  but,  on  that  very  elc- 
connt,  incapable  also  of  being  holden  by  death.  By  hia  death,  and 
by  the  resurrection  e^entially  connected  with  it,  he  stripped  of 
authority  him  who  had  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14)',  in  order 
that  men,  hia  brethren  reconciled  to  God  by  his  death,  might  be  re- 
deemed and  translated  into  a  new  life.  Hence  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jeaus  represent  the  two  parts  of  his  collective  ministry  ; 
the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive.     (Rom.  vi,  1,  seq.) 

From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  resurrection 
was  an  event  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  sublime  development  of  the  Saviour's  life,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church  represents  it.  The 
resurrection  was  the  great  fact  which  the  apostles  published, 
properly  that  alone.  After  the  ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  were  the  first  acf«  of  the  glorified 
Saviour,  those  disciples  who  exhibited  such  weakness  but  a  few  days 

*  Amongst  interesting  trestases  npon  the  resurrection,  the  reader  should  oonsolt 
Griesbach,  "De  fbntibus  unde  EvargelietEa  3uaa  da  reEuirectione  Domini  narrationes, 
hauserinl,"  Jense  1793.  Niemeyer,  "  De  evangelistarum  in  narrando  Cliriati  in  vl&im 
reditu  dissensions,"  Halle,  1824.  FurtJiet,  oompare  the  treatises  bj  Veltlmsen  in  "  Syl- 
loge  Commentt.,  vol.  iv.  pi^s  11,  et  aeq.,"  and  by  Seller  In  the  aame  work,  vol.  vi.  page 
603,  et  seq.  (The  latter  treats  rather  of  the  ascension.)  And  especially  as  regards  the 
nature  of  tho  resmrection,  Krabbe  on  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  death  (Hamhurg,  1836), 

f  In  connexion  with  the  following  observations  upon  the  rosurrcation,  consult  what 
is  stated  at  Acts  L  11,  oonoemiag  the  at 
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before  when  Jeaus  was  arrested,  appeared  thoroughly  transformed 
in  their  moral  nature  ;  endowed  with  invincible  boldness,  vdih  wis- 
dom, calmness,  and  clearness  of  intelligence. 

The  origin  of  the  Christian  church  is  an  incontrovertible  matter- 
of-fact  proof,  that  a  great  event,  a  decisive  transaction,  must  have 
taken  place,  which  w^  capable  of  supplying  to  its  founders  the  per- 
severing energy  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise.®  But  this  signi- 
ficance of  the  resurrection  appears  only  as  we  hold  that  the  Saviour 
did  not  rise  again  with  the  mortal  body  which  he  bore  before  Mb 
emcifixion,f  Should  we  thinkj  like  many  well-meaning  persons, 
that  the  Saviour,  when  truly  dead,  was  again  quickened  by  an  act 
of  Divine  Omnipotence,  without  any  transformation  having  taken 
place  in  his  body,  we  fail  to  see  in  what  the  importance  of  this  fact 
consists.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  would  in  that  ease  have  been  a 
precisely  similar  event,  and  in  no  manner  could  the  apostle  Paul  (1 
Cor.  XV.),  have  been  able  to  represent  this  occurrence  as  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  laith,  and  the  consummation  of  the  victory  over  death  and 
the  grave,  since  the  body  of  Ohiist  would  have  still  continued  sub- 
ject to  death.  It  would  in  that  case  be  the  ascension  (to  which  the 
advocates  of  this  view  are  accustomed  to  attribute  the  glorification 
of  Christ's  body),  that  must  be  viewed  as  the  victory  over  death ;  but 
this  cannot  be,  since  aU  the  apostles  regarded  the  ascension  as  only 
a  conseqiience  of  the  resuiTection,  which  last  event  was  to  them  the 
chief  and  peculiar  fact.  Assuredly  then  this  mode  of  apprehending 
the  resurrection,  and  of  which  even  Tholuck  approves  (on  John  xs. 
19,  20)  could  never  have  been  maintained  for  a  moment,  if  the  state- 
ments relating  to  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Eedeemer  did  not 
seem  to  vouch  for  its  correctness.  The  Lord,  for  instance,  appeared 
with  a  body  possessing  flesh  and  bone  (Luke  xsiv.  39),  a  body 
which  bore  in  it  the  wounds  he  received  (John  xx,  37)  ;  one  that 
partook  of  food  (Luke  xxiv.  42)  ;  one,  in  short,  bearing  a  complete 
resemblance  to  an  ordinary  mortal  body  :  such  expressions  and 
statements  seem  unsuited  to  the  idea  of  a  glorified  body.  Yet, 
weighty  as  these  remarks  appear  at  the  first  view,  they  will  be 
tbund,  upon  more  careful  investigation,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 
In  the  first  case,  for  example,  the  spiritual  hody  (ca/ia  nvsyfia- 

*  Ease,  Id  Ms  "Lebeu  Jeeu,"  b.  199,  says,  witli  entire  correotness,  "It  iauot  the 
esseme  of  Clhriatianity  that  depends  on  the  resurrection,  but  ita  man'^esialion.  The  cftwofe 
waafoundedby  meansofit."  But  it  is  hard  to  discoTer  how  the  seholar  just  named  can 
Bsoiibe  liiia  importancs  ki  the  event  of  the  resurrecijon,  wMlat  he  regards  it  as  merely  an 
awakening  from  apparent  death. 

f  This  haa  been  ably  demonetrated  by  Erabbe  (loo.  oit.  p.  300,  et  seq.)  In  the  pas- 
sage, Eom.  vi.  9,  the  aposlie  asserts  the  impos^bUity  of  a  recurrence  of  death  to  the  risen 
Saviour.  This  p^sage,  taken  in  ooauesion  with  PhQippiana  iii.  21,  where  a  aH/ia  t^c 
(iii^ijf  ja  attributed  to  Christ,  warrants  the  inference,  that  Paul  himself  regaiiied  the  body 
of "  JoBus  as  glorified  in  the  reaurreotion,  smee  with  the  resurreotion  the  glary  of  Chrisd 
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nnSv)  must  not  "be  confounded  with  the  spirit  (jjvEviio),  properly  bo 
called.®  According  to  the  express  representation  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  animal  body  (uw/wi  ipvxi-adv)  becomes  a  spiritual  one  {nvev- 
jiaTiKov)  in  the  resurrection,  but  it  stiU  remains  a  true  iody.  Fur- 
ther, if  we  consider  that  whilst  the  body  of  Christ,  from  his  birth 
upwards,  with  all  its  similarity  to  ours,  was  yet  also  very  different 
(since  to  it  appertained  a  possHility,  but  not  the-  necessity  of 
deathf),  and  hence  the  alteration  it  underwent  during  the  process 
of  glorification  was  less  striking ;  we  shall  understand  on  the  one 
hand  how  the  disciples  could  recognize  him,  and  examine  the  marks 
of  his  wounds,  and  on  the  other  hand,  why  they  discerned  in  him 
an  alteration  so  great  that  freijuently  they  did  not  know  him. 
This  consideration  acquires  the  greater  weight  if  wo  assume  that  the 
process  of  glorification  went  on  during  the  forty  days  (after  his  re- 
surrection), and  was  not  thoroughly  perfected  until  the  period  of 
his  ascension  to  heaven.  Lastly,  in  the  history  of  the  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  42),  no  mention  is  made  of  Ms  partaking  of  food  from 
necessity  :  its  sole  object  was  to  convince  those  who  were  present  of 
the  reality  of  his  body.  But  finally,  it  is  always  assumed  in  Scrip- 
ture (Eev.  xxii.  2),  that  the  bodies  of  the  glorified  partake  of  food, 
though  indeed,  any  accompanying  physical  process  is  expressly  ex- 
cluded (1  Cor.  vi.  13).  According  to  G-en.  xviii.  8,  even  the  three 
men  who  appear  to  Abraham — (of  whom  one  was  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  liar'  i^ox^Vj  that  is,  Jehovah),  actually  partake  of  food,  though 
they  must  be  regarded  as  destitute  of  corporeity,  and  merely  in- 
vested with  apparent  bodies.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the 
,  hypothesis,  of  the  glorified  nature  of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  resur- 
rection, may  therefore  be  thus  removed  ;  and  at  any  rate  they  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  lead  us  astray  in  the  essential  point  of  this  whole 
occurrence,  namely,  that  the  Kedeemer  must  have  so  arisen  that 
henceforth  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  die  again,  which  could  only  be 
the  case  with  a  glorified  body.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with 
those  who  are  not  merely  doubtful  as  to  the  time  of  the  glorifica- 
tion, but  who  regard  with  suspicion  the  doctrine,  although  they  do 
not  deny  the  resurrection,  Alas,  that  modern  philosophy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  predominating  idealism,  should  not  yet  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  the  body  and  of  matter  gen- 
erally 1  (Compare  at  Romans  viii.  19,  et  seq.)  But  a  lew  men 
(especially  Schubert  and  Steffens),  distinguished  equally  as  natur- 

*  Hase  {"Leben  Jesu,"  p.  202),  ie  cliargeable  with  this  coafliBion  In  represenring  the 
doctrina  of  a  glorified  body  as  docetic  The  entire  diatinctneaa  of  the  two  doctrines  is 
beat  shewn  by  the  opposition  of  the  earliert  Christian  Fathers  to  dooeljeiem,  while  yet, 
without  exception,  they  taught  the  glorification  of  the  body. 

t  That  this  character  belonged  to  the  body  of  Olirist  is  indicated,  £br  instance,  by  the 
waging  of  the  Lord  upon  the  sea,  hia  traDsSgnration,  and  other  events  of  the  evangelical 
history. 
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aliats  and  as  philosophers,  have  acknowledged  its  triitli  and  impor- 
tance.* 

The  Bacred  Scriptures  do  not  recognize  that  Dualism,  which  is 
involved  !Q  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  separation  of  matter  and 
spirit.  As  in  man  the  spirit  appears  in  matter  and  united  with  it, 
so  are  we  tauglit  hy  Scripture  that  it  exerts  an  influence  on  matter, 
defiles,  sanctifies  it,  and,  at  last,  even  transforms  it.  Instead  of 
making  this  profound  and  comprehensive  doctrine  their  own,  and 
gradually  testing  its  philosophical  power,  some  persons  at  once  trans- 
fer everything  it  includes  into  the  region  of  w.ytliology.  The  mere 
idea  of  a  return  of  one  who  had  come  from  the  world  of  spirits  into 
that  world  is  all  that,  in  their  view,  is  expressed  in  the  resurrection. 
But  the  sober  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  which  have  descended 
from  a  purely  historical  period,  and  were  written  by  actual  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  stand — as  we  have  already  observed  more  than 
once — -in  the  moat  glaring  contrast  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  myth. 
And,  besides,  when  we  resolve  the  lantastie  splendour  of  the  myth, 
we  discover  beneath  it  a  reality  that  annihilates  the  idea  of  a  Be- 
deenior,  and  which  yet  must  be  received  for  truth,  if  we  reject  the 
representation  of  the  Evangelists.  It^  to  wit,  the  bodily  fmme  of 
the  Lord  did  not  in  fact  ariae,  and  that  in  a  glorified  state,  then  the 
very  victor  over  the  grave  must  somewhere,  and  in  soipe  way,  have 
become  a  victim  of  the  grave,f  were  bis  spirit  to  have  returned  to 
the  realm  of  spirit. 

After  these  remarks,  there  still  remains  to  be  noticed  a  view 
which  does  not  so  much  conceive  the  resurrection  in  a  peculiar 
light,  as  totally  deny  it.  One  class  of  the  advocates  of  this  view 
{I)r.  Paulus  and  Henneberg),  maintain  the  fact  itself,  but  in  the 

*  It  is  aurpriBing  liiat  the  Holy  Sciiptures  do  not,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
relation  between  the  new  body  and  the  old  nature  from  whose  elements  it  evolves  iteelf, 
make  use  of  so  immediate  an  analogy,  as  that  of  the  butterfly  and  the  chrysalis,  from 
which  it  releases  itaelE  Its  reason  aaema  to  spring  from  the  &ct  that  Holy  Scripture 
loavfiH  animal  lilb  generally  in  the  bacligroucd,  and  borrows  its  figures  more  frequently 
Irom  Ti^Cable  nature.  The  twihght  oxiatence  of  animnla,  and  their  half-derelopeti, 
psychical,  and  yet  unconscious  oliaraoter,  unfits  them  for  the  illustrating  of  tlie  pheno- 
meua  of  tliacoonacionaapM'iWi/e  wMcli  stru^les  forth  eren  from  the  faint  dawn  of  child- 

\  Thus  Haae,  in.  his  "Leben  Jesu,"-'  s.  204,  expresses  it  openly. 

t  The  view  that  Christ's  body  was  riused  spkitual  and  glorified,  seems  not  only  con- 
firmed by  the  general  character  of  the  risen  Saviour's  intercourse  with  his  disciples  (which 
was  ooeaaional,  rare,  and  mysterious),  but  demanded  by  the  relation  which  hia  resurrec- 
tion sust^us  to  that  of  his  people.  If  they  rise  from  the  dead  with  spiritna!  bodies,  he, 
who  in  all  things  was  made  like  untjj  bis  brethren,  should,  as  the  "  first  fruits,"  rise  in 
like  manner.  Nor  need  we  suppose  a  process  of  glorification  continued  to  his  aaceasion, 
nor,  again,  appeal  to  his  wallting  on  the  sea,  as  proof  of  an  originoZ  dififerenee  of  his  body 
from  that  of  men  in  general.  The  walking  on  tlie  sea  was  a  miracle  j  and  resulted,  not 
from  any  poouharities  of  his  physical  organism,  but,  like  all  his  oChcr  miracles,  from  the 
power  of  Uie  indwelling  Divinity. — \S, 
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reaurrectioQ  of  Christ  allow  only  an  awakening  from  a  swoon.  By 
the  holders  of  the  view  we  first  touched  upon,  who  maintain  that 
the  Saviour  rose  again  in  his  mortal  body,  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Paulus  and  Henneberg  cannot  be  easily  confuted  from  external 
grounds.  'Por  the  medical  proofs  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death, 
from  the  wound  made  by  the  spear-thiusfc,  are  at  least  not  irresist- 
ible,* But,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  our  interpretation,  tliia 
hypothesis  has  not  the  slightest  degree  of  importance.  For,  assum- 
ing that  the  Redeemer  was  only  apparently  dead,  yet  that  circum- 
Btance  by  no  means  impairs  the  significance  of  this  event.  For  this 
does  not  consist  in  the  return  of  Jesus  to  life  {this  had  also  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  others  without  possessing  any  special  weight), 
but  in  the  impossibility  of  dying  again,  which,  with  this  return,  was 
given  in  the  glorification  of  his  body.  This  latter  view  necessarily 
assumes  a  peculiai-  agency  of  God  in  the  resurrection,  and  can  never 
be  deceived  by  the  flimsy  hypothesis  of  an  a/pparent  death.  But, 
leaving  aside  all  uncertain  physical  proofs,  we  have  further,  in 
Christ's  prophecies  of  his  death,  an  immovable  foundation  whereon 
to  base  our  conviction  of  its  reality.  As  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  and 
all  other  dead  persons  who  were  awakened  to  life,  it  is  only  from  the 
■word  of  Christ  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  that  they  were  dead; 
(since  he  openly  declared,  in  cases  where  death  had  not  taken  place, 
that  the  persons  only  sleptf ),  80  the  word  of  Christ — the  true  wit- 
ness— is  the  rock  whereon  alone  rests  the  certainty  that  "  He  was 
dead,  and  is  again  alive"  (Rev.  i.  18), 

Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to  obviate  those  clear,  direct 
expressions  of  Jesus,  in  reference  to  his  prospective  death  and  resur- 
rection, which  we  have  in  Matthew  xvi.  21,  xvii.  22,  xx,  19 ;  in 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix,  31,  x,  34  ;  and  in  Luke  xviii.  33  ;  besides  the  less 
definite  passages,  Matthew  sii.  40,  xvi.  4.  But  so  very  weak  are 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  sought  to  make  it  appear  probable 
that  these  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ,  post  eventum,  by  the 

"  Compare  Bretschneider's  essay  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Paulus  concerning  tbe  apparent 
deathof  Jesus, in  "Die  Btndien,"  1332,  b.  3, p.  626,  et  seq.  He  exposes  an  instance  in 
which  Dr.  Paulus  misanderstands  Josephus,  vit.  c.  76,  fi'om  which  he  concluded  that 
men,  after  having  hung  three  days  upon  the  oroaa,  bad  been  restored  to  life ;  but,  as  Bret- 
Bchaeider  shews,  the  passaga  cont*uns  nothing  of  the  kind. 

f  Compare  my  explanation  of  the  awakening  of  the  daughter  of  J^us,  Comm.  Part 
L  on  Matth.  If  we  must  invert  the  signiflcation  of  the  simple,  distinct  declaratioD  of 
Christ,  "The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but  she  sleepeth,"  into  the  assertion,  "The  m^den 
sleepeth  not,  but  she  is  dead,"  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  speak  of  any  cer- 
tain results  of  Exegesis.  [But  see  the  notes  of  Ebrard  and  the  pfesent  editor  on  that 
poffiage.  There  can  be,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  Saviour  uttered  the  truth :  the  only 
question  is,  how  he  mfant  to  Tie  understood.  Here  the  whole  discussion  of  the  evidences 
of  the  real  or  apparent  death  of  Jesus  is  totally  irrelevant  with  one  who  admits  the  his- 
torical authority  of  the  Evaugelists.  We  have  tiie  same  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead  as  that  he  was  crucified.] — [K. 
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disciples,  that  only  the  irresistible  consciousnesB  that  in  this  way 
alono  was  the  great  fact  itself  likely  to  be  rendered  suspicious,  could 
hare  induced  the  originators  of  this  attempt  to  lend  to  these  grounds 
the  slightest  importance.  For  in  the  first  place  it  is  said  "  the 
risen  Kedeemer  appealed  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Luke  sxiv.  46),  but  not  to  his  own."*  But  any  one  may  easily 
see  forwhat  reason  the  Lord  made  refereiice  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
because,  for  example,  it  plainly  devolved  upon  him,  under  such  cir- 
c:umstances,  to  demonstrate  to  the  disciples  the  common  connexion 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  Testament  economics  with  his 
personal  fortunes.  A  reference  to  his  own  former  words  would 
therefore  be  of  no  importance  to  his  object. 

Again— some  persons  refer  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  "disciples, 
which  would  not  have  been  conceivable,  if  they  had  known  anything 
of  the  resmi-ection.  But  if  we  consider  how  hard  it  is  to  believe  in 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  so  hai-d,  indeed,  that  even  after  the 
lapse  of  1800  years,  many  are  still  unable  to  believe  it,  although 
the  church  has  received  the  doctrine  among  its  most  indispensable 
articles  of  belief,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  form  a  milder  judgment  of 
the  apostles'  inability  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  hefore  it  had 
taken  place,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  ascribe  to  that  circumstance  the 
slightest  force  in  disproof  of  the  clear  prophecies  of  the  Bedeemer. 
Peter  did  not  believe  that  he  could  deny  Christ,  although  it  was 
foretold  to  him,  not  to  mention  other  circumstances,  which  shew 
that  the  Lord  had  uttered  many  sayings  which  the  disciples  were 
not  able  entirely  to  comprehend.^.  There  now  remains  to  be  noticed 
by  us,  only  that  obsolete  opinion,  which  (like  the  Wolfenbiittle 
Fragmentist)  employs  the  seeming  discrepancy  that  exists  amongst 
the  four  Evangelists,  in  order  to  make  it  probable  that  there  was  a 
deception  in  the  whole  occurrence  of  the  resuiTection.  Now  the 
account  would  have  been  far  more  suspicious,  ii^  in  unessential 
points,  it  were  entirely  free  from  discrepancy.  It  is  now  pci'fectly 
hamionioiis  in  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative,  but  moves  indepen- 
dently in  reference  to  secondary  matters.     Assuming,  further,  that 

*  Liike  xxiv.  6-8.  The  angal,  too,  refers  to  Christ's  prophecies  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tioo.  Tliis  circumatanoa  ienda  to  the  eonolusion,  that  the  apostles  had  noticed  similar 
pre-annouiicements  of  it  iu  his  disoourso,  which  in  after  times  tliey  called  to  mind.  The 
Lord's  appealing  to  the  Old  Testameat  had  hesidos  the  most  important  significance  iu  hia 
Upa,  since  he  acknowledgoii  it  aa  the  eteraal  word  of  God,  Matthew  v.  17. 

I  A  remarkable  external  evidencB  of  tie  reeuirectioa  of  Jesus  ia  contained  in  the 
passage,  1  Oor.  xv.  6,  from  which  it  appeal's  that  many  of  the  500  disciples  who  beheld 
the  risen  Lord  in  Galilee,  were  living  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. A  more  striking  feet,  in  conlradiotion  to  the  hypothec  that  the  history  of  the 
fesuiTeetion  is  of  a  mythical  character,  is  soarcely  imaginable.  The  defenders  of  the 
myth  hare  not,  in  the  tfeeling  of  their  weakness,  altempted  to  invalidate  such  decisive 
evidences  as  these — evideaces  wliioli,  in  eouneiion  with  the  admitted  authenticity  of 
the  Pauline  epistles,  poaseas  aU  the  mora  importance. 
Vol.  m.— 8 
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the  diacrepanciea  were  utterly  inexplicable,  yet  even  this  circum- 
stance would  not  damage  the  credibility  of  what  is  essential  in  the 
narrative.  But  an  explanation  of  particulars  will  shew  that  these 
variations  are  but  free  modes  of  conceiving  the  same  occurrences, 
such  as  generally  occur  where  several  persons,  unconnected  one  with 
another,  recount  the  same  event,  (Upon  the  literature  of  this  ques- 
tion compare  Hase's  Loben  Jesu,  p.  196,  §  135,  and  the  subsequent 
paragraph.) 

The  history  of  the  resurrection  possesses  a  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter fi'om  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  make  use  of 
it,  to  typify  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  resurrection,  alifee  of  the 
individual  Christian  and  of  the  whole  church.  Particularly  Paul 
(Rom.  vi.)  treats  of  baptism,  in  the  twofold  reference  of  that  ordi- 
nance, to  immersion  and  emersion,  as  symbolizing  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ, 


§  1.   HiSTOEY   OF  THE   EeSUEBECTION. 
(Matthew  xxyiii.  ]-Jfi ;  Mark  xri,  1-11 ;  Luko  xxiv.  1-12  ;  Jolm  n.  1-18.) 

The  act  of  the  resurrection  itself,  like  every  new  process  of  pro- 
duction, is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment make  mention  only  of  what  they  themselves  saw  when  the 
sepulchre  was  already  empty.  The  creative  energies  wrought  in  si- 
lence, and  unobservedly,  and  wove,  for  the  sublime  person  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  were,  a  raiment  of  celestial  light,  worthy  of  investing  the 
King  of  the  world  of  light.  Even  so,  no  human  eye  beheld  how,  at 
that  moment,  when  the  energies  of  life  flowed  into  them,  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  arose,  to  typify  that  the  anticipated  resurrection  at 
the  end  of  time  will  also  be  an  unseen  act  of  Divine  omnipotence. 
The  great  Sabbath  on  which  the  Lord  rested  from  his  wort,  was 
spent  by  the  male  and  female  friends  of  Jesus,  in  pious  association, 
still  thinking  that  they  had  lost  him  whom  their  souls  loved.  But, 
m  their  love,  this  mistake  did  not  lead  astray  their  love,  for,  carried 
out  to  its  proper  consequences,  it  would  have  forced  them  to  con- 
clude definitely  that  Jesua  was  not  the  Messiah.  Nay,  scarcely 
had  the  light  of  another  day  begun  to  dawn,  when  they  hastened  to 
complete  the  anointing  of  the  Lord's  body.  Now  in  the  account  of 
this  visit  of  the  women  to  his  tomb,  very  remarkable  differences 
appear  amongst  the  Evangelists.  These  require  to  be  stated  at  the 
outset.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Synoptical  writers  are  in  the 
main  unanimous, 

Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas  (and  according 
to  Mark,  Salome,  and  to  Luke,  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Luke 
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sziv.  10,  comp.  Luke  viii.  3),  went  about  day-break  {Mark  xvi,  2), 
to  the  sepulchre  with  spices.  On  their  way,  they  were  conversing 
on  the  difficulty  they  should  find  in  rolling  away  the  stone  from 
the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  3).  But  as  they  drew 
nigh  to  the  tomb,  tLey  found  that  the  stone  was  removed,  and  near 
the  sepulchre  they  saw  an  angel. 

Here  the  first  discrepancy  oceura  ;  Luke  (xxiv.  4)  deviates  from 
Matthew  and  Mark,  by  mentioning  two  angels,  whilst  they  make 
mention  of  one  only.  These  angels  address  the  women,  inform  them 
of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  direct  them  to  publish  the  tidings 
to  the  disciples.  Luke  (xxiv.  7,  8),  in  the  address  of  the  angel, 
contains  somothing  indeed  which  the  other  two  writers  have  not, 
hut  the  only  formal  discrepancy  appears  at  Mark  xvi.  8,  in  which 
passage  it  is  said  :  "  They  said  nothing  to  any  one." 

At  this  point  Luke  breaks  off  his  account,  only  remarking  in  a 
cursory  manner  at  xxiv,  11,  12,  that  the  apostles  did  not  beUeve 
the  report  of  the  women,  bat  yet  that  Peter  hastened  to  the  sepul- 
chre. The  other  two  append  the  additional  fact,  that  Christ  him- 
self appeared  on  the  occasion.  Matthew  observes  that  he  mot  the 
women  when  they  were  returning.  Mark  speaks  merely  of  his  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magdalene,  without  particularizing  how  she  had 
separated  herself  from  the  other  women  (Matth,  xxviii.  9,  10,  and 
Mark  xvi.  9,  10).  Now  if  we  had  only  the  accounts  of  the  Synop- 
tical Evangelists,  the  narrative  might  be  regarded,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  unanimous.  I" or,  so  fai'  as  the  number  of  the  angels 
is  concerned,  to  any  one  who  desires  such  minute  accuracy,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  that  apparent  diversity  occurs  in  the  statement, 
because  Matthew  and  Mark  allude  only  to  the  angel  that  spoke  to 
the  women,  whilst  Luke  mentions  also  the  less  active  heavenly  mes- 
senger. And  the  words  of  Mark,  ovSsvl  ovtSh'  emov,  they  said  nothing 
to  any,  ver.  8,  will  harmoniae  easily  with  the  whole  account,  provided 
we  limit  them,  by  supplying  the  clause  :  "  in  the  iirst  moments"  of 
their  astonishment.  To  this  we  are  guided  by  the  following  i^o-, 
QovvTo  yoQ,  for  they  were  afraid.  The  deviation  of  Mark's  account 
appears  to  be  most  conspicuous  (Mark  xvi  9)  where  he  suddenly 
names  Mary  Magdalene  alone,  and  states  that  Jesus  appeared  first 
to  her,  StiU,  if  we  had  not  the  narrative  of  John,  even  this  diver- 
sity would  not  appear  at  all  essential,  for  we  need  only  to  suppose 
that  a  separation  took  place  between  Mary  and  the  other  women, 
which  has  been  left  unmentioned,  in  order  to  regard  the  two  state- 
ments as  nearly  coincident.  But  the  question  assumes  a  totally  differ- 
ent aspect,  when  we  compare  the  synoptical  narrative  with  that  of 
John.  According  to  the  latter,  Mary  Magdalene  went  alone  to  the 
sepulchre,  whilst  the  morning  was  yet  dark ;  she  found  the  stone  rolled 
away  from  it,  and  hastened  back  immediately  to  Peter  and  John, 
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to  whom  elie  expressed  her  apprehensionB  that  the  tody  of  the  Lord 
had  been  taken  away  by  some  persona.  On  hearing  this,  the  two 
disciples  ran  to  the  sepulchre.  John  arrived  at  it  first,  but  Peter 
ventured  to  enter  the  sepulchre  before  him.  After  they  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  not  there,  they 
returned  back.  Mary,  however,  sti!l  remained  at  the  sepulchre 
weeping.  Whilst  she  sat  thus,  she  beheld  two  angels,  aud  imme- 
diately after  this  vision,  she  beheld  Jesus  also,  upon  which  she 
hastened  to  the  disciples,  and  mentioned  what  she  had  seen.  (John 
XX.  1-18.) 

On  a  firat  view,  there  appears  no  similarity  whatever  between 
this  account  and  that  of  the  Synoptical  Evangelists,  Ouly  in  the 
passing  observation  of  Luke  xxiv.  12,  that  Peter  entered  into  the 
sepulchre,  is  there  any  appearance  of  an  echo  to  the  narrative  of 
John,  and  so  also  in  Mark  xvi.  9,  10,  where  it  is  stated  that  Jesus 
appeared  first  to  Mary.  But  upon  closer  investigation  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  great  discrepancy,  by  the  help  of  some  inconsiderable 
assumptions,  resolves  iteelf  into  perfect  harmony,  and  that  the  sev- 
eral accounts  blend  together  exactly  as  they  might  be  expected  when 
several  persons,  in  narrating  the  same  transaction,  state  merely  those 
portions  of  it  which  they  had  observed  themselves. 

Even  the  accounts  of  several  eye-witnesses  concerning  events 
that  occur  in  their  very  presence,  almost  always  present  a  diversity 
of  charactei',  siace  the  manner  in  which  these  events  are  conceived 
of,  varies  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  each  has  contemplated 
them.  Griesbach  and  Hess  have  therefore  adopted  the  following 
method  of  harmonizing  the  several  narratives  in  opposition  to  the 
unhistorical  objections  to  the  tmth  of  the  resurrection,  which  have 
been  founded  upon  these  discrepancies. 

The  narratives  of  the  Synoptical  writers  form  two  parallel  series ; 
John  recounts  merely  what  he  himself  had  witnessed,  but  the  others 
derived  the  knowledge  of  what  they  relate  from  others,  probably 
from  one  of  the  women.  Now,  by  simply  assuming  that  Mary  sep- 
arated herself  from  the  other  women,  came  at  first  to  the  sepulchre 
atone,  and  then  summoned  Peter  and  John  thither,  the  parallelism 
of  the  two  accounts  will  become  plain  and  perspicuous.  The  order 
of  the  events  will  then  he  as  follows  :  early  in  the  morning,  Mary 
betakes  herself  to  the  sepulchre  in  company  with  the  other  women. 
But,  hastening  in  advance  of  her  female  companions,  to  her  aston- 
ishment she  finds  the  sepulchre  empty,  Immediately  Mary  runs  in 
haste  to  Peter  and  John.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  women  ar- 
rive, see  the  angels,  and  receive  their  commands  and  tidings.  'After 
they  had  gone  away,  Mary  arrives  with  the  two  disciples,  who,  hav- 
ing seen  the  empty  sepulchre,  return  home.  Mary  still  remains  by 
the  tomb,  weeping.    And  now  the  angels  appear  to  her  also,  and 
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next  the  Lord  himself.  After  this  appearance  of  the  Lord  which 
was  witnessed  by  Mary  alone,  the  Saviour  again  revealed  himself  to 
the  women,  who  were  retui'ning  from  the  sepulchre,  "With  this  in- 
terjjretation  all  discrepancies  vaniah. 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  against  which  any  one  can  object, 
namely,  if  the  events  occarred  so  near  one  to  another,  how  could 
Mark  (svi.  9, 10)  have  declared  so  decisively  that  the  Lord  appeared 
first  to  Mary  ?  The  other  women  certainly  saw  him  about  the  same 
time,  or  at  least  so  soon  afterwards  that  the  fact  of  Mary's  having 
seen  him  first  could  not  be  specially  remarked.  Now  add  to  this 
that  Mark,  in  this  account,  deviates  from  Matthew,  and  thus  the 
latter  alone  relates  that  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  the  women  on  their 
return,  then,  in  relation  to  this  point,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  Matthew  somewhat  loosely  extended  to  all  the  women  the  ap- 
pearance, which  had  been  witnessed  by  Mary  only.  This  discrep- 
ancy, however,  is  so  unimportant  that  it  serves  rather  to  establish 
that  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Evangelists,  which  they 
exhibit  in  connexion  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  in  the  principal 
details.  After  these  geueral  remarks,  we  shall  treat  the  particular 
events  according  to  the  above  sketched  parallel. 

Ver.  1-10,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptical  authors. 
As  respects,  tirst,  the  fixing  of  the  dates,  the  expression  dtayBvoiiivov 
Tov  aaPPaTov,  in  Mark  (xvi.  1),  serves  to  explain  the  6i/ie  ca^Qdrt^v 
in  Matthew.  For  instance,  adjJilaTov  —  naw,  also  in  the  plural  (rd 
adl^paTo),  was  used  for  the  one  day  of  Sabbath.  (Compare  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Exodus  xx.  10,  and  Leviticus  xxiii.  32.)  'O^^ 
is,  however,  used  in  the  sense  of  "after."  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  the 
New  Testament  only  here,  but  it  occurs  also  in  this  signification  in 
profane  writers.  (Compare  Phllostratus,  Vit,  ApoU.  iv.  18,  iips  liva- 
rripiuv, "  after  the  mysteries."  Thucyd.  iv.  93,  and  iElian,  V.  H,  ii.  23. 
"With  im^a«.m>oi3  supply  jS^pfs,  to  which  dvareiXavro^  tov  'l}Xiiiv  (Llike 
xxiv.  1),  and  Spffpou  QaBko^  (Mark  xvi.  2),  correspond.  John  (xx.  1) 
has  CKOTiag  Sn  ovotj^,  which  must  be  understood  of  the  morning  twi- 
light, and  thus  coincides  with  the  statements  of  the  other  Evaugel- 
istK.)  Now,  the  day  itself  on  which  the  women  went  forth  to  the 
sepulchre  is  called  by  all  the  Evangelists  unanimousiy  ji/a  <7a00dTUVj 
that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  since  fn'a  is  used  —  "ih^  (the  same 
phnise  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  and  adpffara  also  signifies  "the 
week"  (Luke  xviii.  12). 

The  folbwing  verses  (2-4),  peculiar  to  Matthew,  describo  the 
occurrence  of  the  resurrection  itself,  or  at  least  of  the  incidents 
immediately  accompanying  it.  We  might  supj)OBe  Matthew  in- 
tended here  no  historical  account,  but  merely  inferred  the  facts 
from  the  existing  phenomena,  the  Moii,  lo,  thus  merely  giving  vivacity 
to  his  picture.     But  the  slight,  definite  touches,  the  d-nenvXiae  rbv 
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M6ov^  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  more  particularly  the  luddjjTo 
indvM  avTov,  sat  iipon  it,  do  not  allow  this  hypothesis.  Hence 
we  must  refer  tho  account  to  witnesses,  perhaps  to  one  of  the 
watch.  ('IiJea  =  iii;7H.  Like  every  celestial  vision,  this  one  also 
appears  amid  a  halo  of  light,  aa-pa-rrq,  Luke  sxiv.  4,  ^v  Eod^aeaiv 
darpaTTTovoaig.  To  this  the  white  raiment  also  points.)  On  vcr.  4, 
and  tho  passage  (xi.  15),  which  is  connected  with  it,  compare  the 
remarks  made  at  Matth.  xxvii.  62-66.  As  the  women  approached 
the  sepulchre,  they  beheld  the  angelfl.*  Luke  only  (xxiv.  5)  de- 
scribes the  profound  impression  which  this  vision  made  upon  thom. 
These  celestial  messengers,  as  the  women  drew  nigh,  made  known 
to  them  the  resurrection  of  the  Lordf  (vorsc  6,  the  Lord  [6  Kii/jiof], 
in  the  mouth  of  the  angels,  is  significant);  and  reminded  them 
(Luke  xxiv.  6-8),  of  the  promise  of  Jesus  relative  to  this  fact. 

Here,  too,  the  women  wore  commissioned  to  make  known  to  the 
diaciplca,  that  he  would  go  before  them  into  Galilee.  This  we  learn 
from  Matthew,  and  from  Mark  xvi.  7,^  The  latter,  moreover,  ex- 
pressly names  Peter.  In  verse  10,  Jesus  himself  repeats  this  in- 
junction, and  in  verse  16,  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  went  to 
Galilee.  The  object  of  this  arrangement,  which  Jesus  had  pre- 
viously intimated,  on  the  occasion  of  the  supper,  Matth.  xxvi.  32, 
was,  without  doubt,  no  other  than  tliis  : — The  Loi'd  regarded  it  as 
more  appropriate  for  the  disciples  to  receive  his  last  commands 
amidst  the  stillness  and  seclusion  of  Galilee,  than  in  the  tumult  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  first  appearances  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  were  only  in- 
tended to  convince  the  doubting  disciples  that  he  was  truly  risen. 
In  the  verses  9, 10,  mth  which  Matthew  conclndeg  the  subject,  the 
KpaTEic  rrdrfaf,  clasping  Ms  feet,  is  to  be  understood  merely  as  a  ges- 
ture of  supplication  which  had  been  elicited  by  fear.  Compare  the 
closer  investigation  at  John  xx.  17.  Mark  (v.  9-11),  makes  men- 
tion only  of  the  vision  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene,  with  the  remark 
that  out  of  her  Jesus  had  cast  seven  devils.  (Compare  at  Luke 
viii.  2,  and  Matthew  xii.  45.)  This  circumstance  renders  strikingly 
prominent  the  fact  that  the  gracious  Saviour  revealed  hiuiself  first 
to  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  of  his  followers  who  stood  most 
in  need  of  his  assistance,  but  who  receiving  it  were  also  inflamed 
with  the  most  ardent  love  towards  him.     The  disciples,  meanwhile, 

*  Like  the  commancemeat  of  tlie  Loci's  life  upon  oartb,  thia  beginning  of  his  glori- 
fied life  was  also  adorned  witii  kindred  angel-viaiona,  visible  to  many  pursons.  The 
other  visions  of  angela,  of  wliioli  wa  meet  with  occasional  mention,  as  having  appeared 
to  Oliriat,  seom  to  have  been  internal  revelations  only, 

t  In  Luke  xtIv.  5,  the  sentence,  ri  fsjreire  Ti>K  fitora  pfrd  rCrv  venpuv,  the  word  f  3» 
moat  be  interpreted  erapliatiealJj',  "  him  who  is  the  life  itaclf."    Compare  Jolin  i.  4. 

J  On  the  authenticity  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Mark's  Goapal,  sec  our  obaerva- 
tiocB  on  Mart  xvL  IB, 
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in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ,  were  as  yet  so  bewildei-ed  in 
mind,  that  they  yielded  no  credence  to  the  joyous  tidings  of  their 
Lord's  resuiTCction,  notwithstanding  that  he  himself  had  previously 
so  often  and  so  positively  foretold  it  to  them.  (According  to  Luke 
xxiv.  14,  they  declared  that  the  report  of  the  women  vras  mere 
A,^pof,  that  is,  like  the  Latin,  nugte,  a  deceptive,  vain  word  or  thing.) 
John  XX.  1-18.> — From  this  point  the  narrative  of  the  Synopti- 
cal Evangelists  h^  its  parallel  in  that  of  John,  The  latter  pro- 
ceeds first  to  relate  of  himself  and  Peter,  that  they  were  led  to  the 
sepulchre  by  Maiy,  who  had  previously  hastened  thither.  Impelled 
by  love,  John  was  swifter  in  running  than  Peter.  But  he  shrank 
from  entering  the  sanctuary  of  the  resurrection.  The  daring,  reso- 
lute Peter,  on  the  contrary,  went  directly  into  the  sepulchre.  Al- 
though at  this  time  Peter  had  not  as  yet  obtained  immediately  from 
the  Lord  the  pardon  of  hia  grievous  sin,  yet,  so  steadfast  was  his 
faith  in  Christ's  pardoning  love,  that  not  for  a  moment  would  he  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  be  excluded  from  his  Lord,  But  how  deeply 
the  affectionate  soul  of  John  was  impressed  by  the  scene  of  that 
great  event  is  manifest  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  he  (ver. 
6,  7),  minutely  describes  how  the  interior  of  the  sepulchre  wae  fur- 
nished. The  grave  clothes  =  ddovia  (Luke  xxiv,  12,  compare  John 
xi.  44)  and  the  napkin  which  had  enwrapped  the  head  of  Jesus,  lay 
there,  the  latter  folded  and  in  a  separate  place,  (^v-nAiaau,  means 
"  envelope,"  but  means  also  "  to  told."  Compare  Matth.  xxvii.  53.) 
As  the  same  circumstance  is  also  noticed  in  Luke  xxiv.  12,  it  must 
iiave  had  some  special  meaning.  Tholuck  very  properly  observes  that 
it  determines  the  ETriarevaf.v,  he  believed,  ver.  9.  JFor  instance,  at  the 
first,  when  John  was  speaking  to  Mary,  he  like  her,  might  have  be- 
lieved that  the  body  of  Jeaus  had  been  stolen  away^ ;  but  when  in 
the  sepulchre  he  perceived  not  the  slightest  trace  of  disorder,  but 
found  everything  carefully  arranged,  there  arose  in  him  real  faith 
in  the  Lord's  resurrection.  Hence  the  ^Seiaav  which  follows  in  ver. 
9  is  not,  as  Tholuck  would  have  it,  to  be  taken  as  pluperfect.  We 
need  only  translate  the  passage  thus  :  "  they  understood  not  .the 
Scripture  in  this  relation,"  This  application  of  the  words  to  their 
faith  in  the  resurrection  is  at  all  events  more  appropriate  than  to 
conjecture  with  Liicke  and  others  that  they  refer  merely  to  their  cre- 
dence of  the  report  of  Mary,  (On  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
of  the  resurrection,  compare  the  observations  made  at  Luke  xxiv. 
46,  and  1  Cor,  xv.  5.)  After  this  occurrence,  whilst  the  disciples 
betook  themslves  to  their  homes,  Mary  remained  behind,  weeping 
abne  at  the  sepulchre.  Looldng  into  it  she  now  beheld  two  angels, 
who  were  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  This  passage  justifies  the  infer- 
ence that  angels  can  at  pleasure  reader  themselves  visible  or  invisi- 
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hie.  For  we  are  without  doubt  to  understand  that  these  were  the 
same  angels  whom  the  women  had  seen  previously,  and  who  had 
remained  present,  hut  invisible.  Mary  Magdalene  might  not  at 
first  have  thought  they  were  angels :  hence,  prohably,  her  q^uiet, 
childlike  answer  to  their  question.  In  lite  manner  she  did  not  at 
firet  know  Jesus  when,  on  turning  round,  she  saw  him.  As  she 
happened  to  be  in  the  garden,  she  supposed  that  he  was  the  gar- 
dener.* (Kjpriwpfif,  from  nijTrog  and  oJpof,  overseer,  occurs  here  only 
in  the  New  Testament.)  But  immediately  upon  hearing  his  voice 
she  knew  the  Lord,  and  exclaimed  with  exultant  transport  'Papfiovvl. 
(Oomp.  Mark  x,  51.) 

Probably  Mary,  whilst  thus  spealdng,  ran  to  embrace  the  Lord's 
feet  (according  to  Matth.  xxviii,  9,  the  other  women  did  likewise). 
Then  the  Lord  addressed  to  her  the  enigmatical  words,  /i^  i^ov 
uTrrov.  Of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain 
these  words,  all  those  which  would  alter  the  text  should  be  rejected 
at  the  very  outset.  Of  this  kind  are  the  conjectui-es  of  Gersdorf  and 
Schulthese,  av  fiov  arrrov,  do  thou  touch  me  ;  and  of  Vogel,  [li)  vii 
irroov,  fear  not.  The  critical  authorities  perfectly  establish  the  cor- 
reotnese  of  the  usual  reading  [ii]  fiov  d-nrov.  But  of  its  import  vari- 
ous explanations  have  been  suggested,  which  must  also  be  deemed 
obsolete,  and  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  at  once.  To  these  belong, 
iirat,  the  interpretation,  which  makes  dnTsaOM  =  psa,  adhcerere, 
"  to  delay ;"  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  would  be,  "  hasten 
to  thy  brethren  without  delay,"  etc.  Another  is,  that  which  re- 
gards the  attempt  at  touching  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  Maiy,  as  de- 
signed to  assure  herself  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  real  or  not, 
so  that  the  liij  ftov  ainov  would,  be  a  reproof  to  her  unbelief.  But 
apart  from  all  other  grounds,  the  context  by  no  means  harmonizes 
with  either  of  these  interpretations.  For,  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
momentary  homage- which  Mary  offered  to  her  heavenly  friend  was 
not  at  all  an  action  to  deserve  the  repulse  that  "  she  should  not 
delay  1"  And  how  the  subsequent  >oijn(o  yap  dvafi&pijica  is  at  aU 
consistent  with  the  alleged  unbelief,  we  cannot  see. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  following  interpretations  of  the 
words  which  merit  particular  notice.  And  first,  the  view  promul- 
gated by  Augustine,  and  commended  by  Beza,  which  regards 
dnreodat  as  employed  figuratively  of  "  a  mental  concerning  one's  self 

*  Even  Tholuok,  referring  to  this  oirouiustance,  offers  llie  suggestion  that  after  hia  I'o- 
Burrectioii  Jesus  might  really  have  worn  clothes  belonging  to  the  gardpner.  QuestiODS 
Bueh  B3,  "  Whence  did  Clirist  get  the  neoessary  roiment?"  "Howconld  he  welk  with 
bis  pierced  feet  ?"  are  suggested  only  by  the  belief  that  be  rose  again  in  a  mortal  body. 
According  to  oar  interpretation,  a8  little  do  audi  queries  merit  any  answer  as  does  the 
analogous  one,  "Prom  whence  did  the  angels  obtain  their  white  raiment?" — [Tbis  is 
treating  the  matter  far  too  leniontly.  To  concede  Christ's  na/taouio'iis  Teaurredifm,  and 
then  seriously  ask  questions  like  the  above,  is,  on  any  hypothecs,  ample  Btupidity.] — [K. 
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fttout  a  thing  ;"  so  that  the  mearang  would  be,  "  Cling  not  to  thia 
my  earthly  appearance,  for  I  shall  yet  experience  a  heavenly  exalta- 
tion." This  sense  is  appropriate,  and  haimonizes  with  the  connex- 
ion ;  but  the  tropical  interpretation  oi"  S.T!reu6ai.  is  bo  harsh,  and  the 
ovTTOi  would  follow .  it  so  uniittingly,  that  we  cannot  assent  to  thia 
mode  of  explanation.  Secondly,  other  interpreters,  especially  Tho- 
luck,  understand  anreadai  as  referring  to  the  attitude  of  worship 
(npoonvvrjaifjj  and  supply  noSwi'  or  yovdrav,  like  the  embracing  of 
knees  which  frecLuently  occurs  in  Homer,  and  in  the  Old  Testament, 
2  Kings  iv,  27.  The  meaning  would  then  be,  "  Do  not  worship  me, 
I  am  not  a  heavenly  being,  I  must  first  he  gloiifled."  But  how 
conid  he  utter  that  who  had  said,  "  all  men  should  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father  ;"  "  he  who  seeth  me  seeth  the  Fa- 
ther" (John  V.  23,  and  xiv.  9) ;  and  who,  immediately  after,  per- 
mitted Thomas  to  exclaim,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God"  (^  nvpcS^  [lov 
«fti6  6s6f;(ov,  Johnxx.28)?  But  granting  we  concede  that  the  Divine 
worship  of  Christ  was  not  to  begin  until  after  his  ascension  to  the 
Father,  then  the  subsequent  words  of  Chiiat,  "  to  my  Father  and 
to  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  to  your  God,"  would  not  at  ail  con- 
sist with  this  prohibition  of  worship.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
words  of  the  Saviour  express  the  idea  of  an  approximation  of  the 
disciples  to  the  person  of  Christ.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  words 
is,  "  The  same  God  is  mine,  and  yours  ;  we  are  brethren."  But  if 
the  ftrj  liov  ditrov  referred  to  the  prohibition  of  worshipping  Chiist, 
then  the  language  should  have  brought  out  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  disciples,  in  whieh  case  the  course  of  thought 
would  be  as  follows  :  "  Worship  roe  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  glorified ; 
but  when  1  shall  have  been  gloriiied,  and  thereby  exalted  above  you 
infinitely,  then  worship  me,"  There  remains,*  therefore,  thirdly,  only 

*  Kmbbe,  va  hia  work  "on  Sin,"  p.  318,  et  aeq.,  presents  another  explanation  of  tMa 
diffioull  passage,  somewhat  mmiJar  to  that  previously  given  by  Chrysostooi  and  Erasmus. 
He  thinks  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  be  this — "  Do  not  touch  me  ;  that  is,  think  not 
that  the  former  intimacy  can  stiU  aubast  between  us.  My  relation  to  you  has  become 
difierent  from  what  it  was,  and,  as  such,  yon  mnst  hencefoHb.  regard  it.  Still  thou  hast 
not  erred  by  oalling  ma  ^00ovvi,  for  snch  I  am,  thy  risen  lord :  but  I  have  not  yet  as- 
cended to  ay  Father."  This  interpretation  commends  ilaelf  to  us,  when  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  accoaut  of  iiacj'a  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Jesns.  £ut  Erabbe  himself  has 
already  observed  tliat  the  oSjto  yUp  uvalJi^nKa  which  follows,  does  not,  according  to  this 
view,  connect  Itself  naturally  with  the  /ii?  /lou  cSurou.  For  the  supplying  of  the  sentence^ 
■'thoa  hast  not  erred  in  calling  roe  pa^Bovvi,  for  such  I  am,"  etc.,  is  manifestly  alt^^ther 
arbitrary.  Neither  will  the  difficulty  be  avoided  by  taking  this  latter  interpretation  of 
the  passago  in  a  somewhat  modified  nmaaer.  I^  for  instance,  we  should  conclude,  ae- 
cording  to  the  view  of  Augustine,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  this,  "  Rest  not  satis- 
fled  with  my  tangible  nature,  hut  become  esnlted  by  Mth  to  an  appreliension  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Sou  of  God.  The  former  will  vanish  from  yon.  The  latter  will 
remain  with  you,  ever  present.  Fori  goto  ray  father,  to  whom  you  also  shall  hereafter 
approach,"  then  the  oiiTij,  as  we  have  already  observed,  entirely  militates  against  this 
thought.    This  combination,  "  touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended,"  etc,  leads  me 
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,  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Schleiermaclier.*  If  we  conceive  the 
occurrence  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  in 
their  essential  nature,  it  becomes  a  natural  thought  that  all  which 
checks  this  is  to  be  avoided.  In  the  "  ascending  to  hia  Father,"  ia 
thus  indicated,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  completion  of  the 
Saviour's  glorification.  Thus  also  the  words  dva(iaiv(.}  wp&f  rbv 
TtariQa  ftov,  nal  naripa  ^iCtv,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
which  follow,  completely  harmonize  with  the  preceding.  For  in  the 
jj.'q  fiov  dnrov  there  seemed  something  repulsive  ;  this  impression  the 
following  thought  does  away,  in  that  the  Lord  seems  to  say  to  his 
disciples,  "  Since  I  became  like  you,  ye  shall  become,  as  I  am,  by 
1  true  children  of  God,  my  brethren," 


§   2.    FUETHER   ApPRARANCES    OF    ChRIST    OH    THE    DaY    OF 
THE    EeSUREECTION. 

(Luko  xxiv.  13-43  ;  Hark  xvi.  12-14 ;  Johu  si.  19-39.) 

The  Lord,  according  to  his  promise,  would  probably  have  shewed 
himself  to  his  disciples  only  in  quiet  Galilee,  if  they  had  been  able 
immediately  to  attain  to  a  hving  faith  in  his  resurrection.  But  the 
statements  of  the  women  who  were  flrat  privileged  to  behold  the 
Saviour  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  were  unable,  on  the  strength 
of  those  statements,  to  rise  to  an  unwavering  faith.  John,  however 
(xx.  8),  was  probably  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mary's  report.  After 
the  first  day  the  risen  Redeemer  does  not  appear  to  have  again  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  The  other  acknowl- 
edged appearances  aU  took  place  probably  in  Galilee.  Yet  that  we 
may  understand  precisely  the  character  of  Christ's  association  with 
his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  so  far  as  the  documents  before  ns 

back  fromevery  other  exegesi-s  to  the  interpretation  of  SoHBiermaolier,  which  iasuBtained 
by  the  context,  although  I  am  by  no  means  iuaenslble  to  the  sii^ularity  of  the  thoaght. 
Tba  explanation  given  by  De  Wette,  perhaps  ahows  more  of  its  proper  force  to  the 
otircj,  where  he  gives  the  following  as  the  meaning  of  the  passage:  "Mary  finds  hor  en- 
tire eatisfaotion  inlhe  i^pearaneeofJeBua,  and  with  tills  feeling  would  embrace  him.  But 
Jesua  reminds  her  of  the  laet  that  this  content  of  liers  was  as  yet  premature."  But  in 
this  view,  w«  hardly  see  how  the  toucMng  can  be  an  expres^on  of  satiafiiotion,  or  how 
the  prohibition,  /i^  /lov  liiToii,  can  be  an  injanetlon  not  to  seek  such  aalisfaction. 

*  Schleiarmacher's  festival  sermons,  the  fifth  colleciod  edition,  Berlin,  1826,  p.  303, 
in  the  incomparably  beautiful  sermon  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ  a  type  of  our 
new  life."  His  words  in  refhrenoa  to  ihia  passage. are  as  follows;  "When  the  Saviour 
Sit  first  appeared  to  Mary,  he  then,  as  if  fearful  and  susceptible:  his  glorified  life  being 
new  to  him,  said,  '  Touch  mo  not ;  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  God  and  to  your  God ;' 
but,  after  a  few  days,  he  presented  himself  to  Tbomaa,  and  required  him  heartily  to  teat 
the  reality  of  his  body,  to  thnist  hia  hand  into  his  side,  etc" 
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allow,  we  muet  first  inTestigate  minutely  several  difScultiea,  which 
are  presented  to  UB  in  this  part  of  the  evangelical  history.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  question  suggests  iteelf,  have  the  Evangelists 
recorded  all  the  appearances  of  the  Lord  ?  or  may  there  not  have 
occurred  many  others,  of  which  we  ai-e  not  informed  ?  Upon  com- 
paring 1  Corinthians  xv.  6,  et  seq.,  we  find  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
even  there  makes  mention  of  certain  revelations  of  the  Saviour,  con- 
cerning which  the  G-ospels  are  silent ;  particularly  those  with  which 
Peter  and  James  were  privileged.  The  omission  of  these  by  the 
Evangelists  is  explainable,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour, 
for  special  reasons,  shewed  himself  to  these  two  disciples  alone—ia 
Peter  probably  the  appearance  was  made  on  account  of  his  denial 
of  the  Lord,  but  to  James  (the  brother  of  the  Lord)  because  hith- 
erto he  had  never  been  able  to  believe  in  Jesus.  (John  vii.  5, 
Acts  i.  14.)  Both  these  appearances  had  thus,  as  their  object, 
individual  instruction,  and  hence  presented  nothing  of  general  in- 
terest. 

The  Apostle  Paul  spealcs  of  another  appearance  still,  besides  the 
two  noticed.  At  this  over  five  hundred  brethren  were  present,  many 
of  whom  were  yet  living  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  bis  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians.  But  this  appearance  was  probably  that  of  which 
the  Synoptical  Gospels  make  mention,  as  having  happened  in  Galilee 
(compare  at  Matth.  xxviii.  16,  et  seq.)  Hence  it  appears  to  me  most 
probable  that  no  other  appearances  took  place  than  those  of  which 
we  are  informed.  Jesus  shewed  himself,  as  he  had  promised,  only 
to  hia  disciples,  and  even  to  them  but  in  unfrequent  visions.  On 
this  account  hia  association  with  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection, 
acquires  a  certain  peculiarity  of  character.  To  the  Pharisees,  and 
to  aU  who  had  not  turned  to  Christ  with  a  full  purpose  of  heart,  his 
resurrection  was  a  sign,  like  that  of  Jonah,  invisible,  and  presented 
merely  to  their  faith.  The  Lord  conld  not  reveal  himself  to  them 
in  his  glory,  for  had  he  done  so,  and  they  had  then  resisted  him, 
their  culpability  would  have  been  greatly  aggravated  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  bad  yielded  themselves  to  him,  the  presump- 
tion would  have  been,  that  a  change  thus  wmught  through  the  senses 
could  be  no  truly  spiritual  one,  but  produced  by  fear  only.  But  if 
any,  by  the  influence  of  the  risen  Redeemer,  were  brought  to  render 
honour  to  the  truth  without  having  seen  him,  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  had  yielded  their  hearts  to  the  light.  Had  the 
risen  Saviour,  therefore,  appeared  to  all  or  to  any  of  his  opponents, 
nothing  but  injury  could  have  been  the  result ;  no  good  would  have 
been  effected. 

But,  as  regards  the  disciples,  they  had  previously  enjoyed  fully 
the  privilege  of  the  Lord's  constant  intercourse  with  them.  And 
now  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  them,  as  it  w^re,  their  c 
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perfection,  and  to  consecrate  them  to  their  work,  that  they  might 
become  complete  instruments  for  the  service  of  God's  kingdom. 
Hence  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  shewed  himself  to  them  only 
on  particular,  sacred  occasions,  and  in  the  most  impressive  and  mys- 
terious manner.  We  find,  also,  that  the  disciples,  as  often  as  they 
beheld  the  Saviour,  were  invariably  seized  with  a  secret  dread,  which 
mingled  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  their  joy  at  possessing  him  who 
was  the  beloved  of  their  eoiil.  Still,  they  knew  distinctly  that  they 
now  possessed  him  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  had  formerly; 
for  when,  in  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  Saviour  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  them,  they  were  filled  with  joy,  and  did  not  in  any  way 
sorrow,  as  previously,  for  they  knew  that  Chiist  would  remain  pres- 
ent, with  them  in  spirit,  and  be  at  the  same  time  himself  exalted  to 
eit  at  the  right  hand  of  Gfod. 

The  questions,  Where  the  Lord  abode  in  the  time  intermediate 
between  his  appearances,  and  how  he  supported  himself,  have  arisen 
in  modern  times,  from  indistinct  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
risen  Eedeemer's  hfe.  (In  Christian  antiquity,  the  fundamentally 
correct  views  of  the  resurrection  which  prevailed,  afforded  no  ground 
for  Buch  questions.)  But  if  we  reflect  that,  even  prior  to  the  resur- 
rection, the  Saviour  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  fed  thou- 
sands with  a  few  loaves,  we  may  well  take  it  for  granted  that  after 
the  resurrection  the  gloriiied  Saviour  would  have  been  still  less  re- 
strained by  physical  laws  ;  and  therefore  that  the  necessities  incident 
to  human  nature  could  have  had  no  application  whatever  to  him 
when  glorified. 

Yer.  13-24. — The  first  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  resurrection 
day  itself  (besides  those  at  the  sepulchre)  was  that  which  Luke 
details  at  length  (xxiv.  13-24),  and  which  Mark  briefly  glances  at 
(xvi.  12-14),  Two  disciples  were  on  their  way  to  Enimaus.  Of 
these  one  was  named  Cleopas  (KAedirof  =^  KAwjraf ,  He  was  perhaps 
the  relative  of  Jesus,  John  xix.  25),  It  was  then  the  afternoon,  for 
it  was  evening  when  they  returned,  John  xx.  19.  ('Rf^fiaov?  or  'AjU- 
fiaovq,  was,  as  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  B.  J.  vii,  6,  6,  a  little 
village  distant  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  that  is, 
sixty  stadia.  This  village  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  in  after  times  received  the  name  of  Nicopolis.  It 
was  at  this  latter  city  that  Jndas  Maccabeus  defeated  Georgias,  the 
Syrian  general.  Compare  1  Maccab.  ill.  40-67 ;  also  Winer's  Real- 
lex,  p.  382.)  The  two  disciples  were  conversing  together  concerning 
the  greaH  events  of  the  few  past  days,  when,  without  being  recog- 
nized, Jesus  himself  joined  company  with  them.  On  this  Luke 
(xxiv,  16)  remarks  that  "  their  eyes  were  holden"  {d  &(p0aXi^ol  avrSiv 
ro).     But  Mark  (xvi.  12)  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
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Christ  himself  appeared  in  another  form  {h  kHpa  fiopip^).  We  may- 
assume  both  :  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  a  veiling  of  his  person,  and 
of  the  disciples  that  their  eyes  were  holden.  But  all  conceptionB  of 
disfigurement  by  sorrow  and  the  like,  should  be  rejected  as  utterly 
nnscriptural.  We  should  rather  maintain  that  the  strangeness  of 
the  Lord's  appearance  was  in  part  a  consequence  of  his  very  glorifi- 
cation, and  might  partly  be  intended  by  Mm.  There  is  a  gi-eater 
difficulty  in  the  question,  "  What  were  the-  Lord's  reasons  for  not 
revealing  himself  openly  at  first,  and  for  withdrawing  when  he  was 
recognized  ?"  They  were  drawn  probably  from  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  two  disciples.  They  appear  (ver.  21)  to  have  been  en- 
tirely in  error  as  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  hence  were  in 
need  of  some  powerful  support  to  their  faith.  This  the  Saviour 
vouchsafed,  by  explaining  to  them  the  doctrine  of  Chiist's  vicarious 
death,  as  taught  by  the  Scriptures.  But  if  Jesus  had  made  himself 
known  to  them  before  he  had  convinced  them  by  the  force  of  Scrip- 
tural proofs,  his  appearance  would  have  overpowered  them  so  far 
that  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  calm  investigation.  For 
this  reason,  the  revelation  of  his  person  did  not  take  place  till  his 
chief  object  was  efiected. 

The  Saviour  opened  the  conversation  by  inc[uiring  the  cause  of 
their  sadness.  (2icv0pw?r^,  consult  Matth.  vi.  16.)  To  this  Cleopas 
made  answer,  and  recalled  to  him  the  great  and  well-known  events 
of  the  few  preceding  days.  ■  ijlapoucBlv^  like  sib;,  does  not  merely  sig- 
nify to  tarry  aa  a  stranger  in  a  place,  but  means  also  generally,  "  to 
dwell,"  "  to  belong  to  the  place,"  See  Genesis  xxiv.  37.)  Dr.  Pau- 
lu8  thinks  that  the  summary  account  of  the  fate  of  Jesus  contained 
in  the  19th  and  following  verses,  contains  the  language  of  the  two 
disciples,  and  that  one  spoke  the  19th  and  20th,  and  the  other  those 
that  follow.  To  this  supposition  he  has  been  led  by  the  circum- 
stance that  verses  19  and  21  seem  to  contradict  each  other :  accord- 
ing to  the  21st  verse  they  would  seem  to  have  given  up  all  hope, 
whilst,  according  to  verse  19th,  Jesus  is  still  called  a  prophet.  If, 
then,  we  suppose  that  the  two  disciples  held  different  views  of  Christ, 
that  one,  for  instance,  etill  preserved  more  faith  than  the  other,  this 
apparent  contrariety  would  be  explained. 

But  as'it  is  not  intimated,  by  a  word,  that  verse  21  follows  as 
from  a  different  speaker,  this  supposition  can  be  scarcely  maintained. 
It  is  more  correct  to  understand  the  expression  "  he  who  was  to  re- 
deem Israel"  (J>  fisAAwv  Xvrpovadai  rhv  lapaijX),  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  separate  it  from  the  idea  of  the  prophet,  ver.  19.  The  disciples 
might  have  doubted  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  yet  have 
believed  him  to  be  a  prophet.  Many  of  the  prophets  had  been  put 
to  death,  therefore  the  death  of  Jesus  could  not  have  destroyed  their 
belief  in  hie  prophetic  dignity.    But  of  the  Messiah  they  seemed 
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still  to  have  entertained  the  inJistinct  popular  notions  (which,  how- 
ever, were  hy  no  means  the  general  views  of  the  enlightened  classes 
amongst  the  Jews,  compare  at  John  i.  29);  hence  they  were  con- 
vinced that  by  the  death  of  Jesus  his  Messianic  work  was  annihi- 
lated. In  their  view,  then,  the  "redeeming  of  Israel"  had  certainly 
hut  a  veiy  subordinate,  perhaps  in  part  a  political  significance.  The 
words  that  ensue,  in  verses  32-24,  express  finally  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  which,  however,  these  disciples 
could  as  yet  yield  no  credence.  Their  words,  however,  corroborate 
the  twofold  appearance  of  Jesus,  that  to  the  women,  which  the  Sy- 
noptical writers  relate,  and  that  witnessed  by  Peter  and  John,  which 
is  recorded  hy  the  latter  ;  and  this  testimony  is  the  weightier,  that 
it  cannot  have  been  intentionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of 
Luke,  as  he  has  not  mentioned  at  all  the  transaction  with  these 
two  disciples. 

Verses  25-35. — Upon  this  lament  of  theii-s  the  Lord  addressed  to 
them  his  discourse  of  reproof  and  of  consolation.  He  first  repre- 
hended the  want  of  susceptibility  manifested  by  the  disciples,  as  to 
the  predictions  so  clearly  made  by  the  prophets.  ('Ai'mjrof  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  fi^vg  r^  icapSi^ ;  the  former  signifies  an 
incapacity  of  the  vovg,  the  latter  an  unsusceptibility  of  the  napdla  ; 
80  that,  taken  together,  the  two  expressions  describe  the  want  of 
susceptibility  of  the  whole  man,  both  in  head  and  heart.)  Secondly, 
Christ  adduces  the  individual  prophecies  of  Scripture  concerning 
himself,  and  expounds  them  to  the  two  disciples,  shewing  them 
that  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah  was  necessarily  connected  with  his 
entire  work,  and  with  his  glorification.  (Oomp.  on  this  subject  the 
remarks  made  on  John  xiii.  31,  and  on  Matthew  xxvii.  46.)  It  was 
thk  divinely  decreed  necessity  which  was  expressed  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  They  refer  a^  well  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
Loi-d  as  to  his  death,  (Oomp.  Luke  xxiv.  46,  and  1  Corinth,  xv. 
3,  4.)  Christ  now  led  the  disciples  into  the  true  spiritual  appre- 
hension of  those  prophecies  by  going  through  them  singly  (Luke 
xxiv.  44,  specifies  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms).  This  pas- 
sage affords  a  proof  that  our  present  classification  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  Scriptures  into  nn^n,  oins.s,  i-.i-A  o'Sina,  prevailed,  even  at  the 
time  of  Chi'ist,  for  the  last  class  is  named  "  the  psalms,"  because 
the  psalms  constituted  the  first  book  of  the  division.)  This  last 
statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  justifies 
us  in  regarding  the  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
which  the  apostles  give  us  in  their  writings,  as  the  authentic  expo- 
sitions of  the  Saviour  himself.  They  thus  acquire  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity and  stabihty,  which,  to  all  unprejudiced  judges,  must  elevate 
them  to  the  character  of  demonstrations  of  the  faith  which  cannot 
be  shaken.    The  prophecies  given  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  are  also 
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again  interpreted  by  the  Lord  of  all  Spirit  (2  Peter  i.  20),  so  ttat  a 
secure  ground  of  faith  is  aiforded  to  all  doubts  springing  from  a  gen- 
uine feeling  of  want,  and  only  to  wUful  scepticism,  as  is  fit,  does  it 
remain  possible  in  regard  to  every  prophecy  to  say,  "  the  Lord  would 
certainly  not  have  applied  this  with  the  others  to  himself,"  These 
passages,  together  with  Matthew  v,  17,  constitute  the  most  certain 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  lips  of  the  Lord  himself :  so  that  with  faith  in  the  Eedeemer,  we 
receive  not  merely  prospective  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  also  retrospective  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Old, 

After  this  conversation  the  Lord  desired  to  withdraw,  since  his 
chief  object  hoA  been  attained.  But  he,  unknown  though  he  was, 
30  dear  when  Irnown,  had  filled  their  hearts  with  the  marvellous  en- 
ergy of  love.  They  were  not  able  to  bear  separation  from  him.  He 
therefore  entered  the  house  with  them,  and  disclosed  himself  to 
them,  in  the  act  of  breaking  of  bread.  But  immediately  afterwards 
vanished  from  before  their  eyes. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that,  alike  in  the  airof  &ipavro^  iys- 
vsro  d^n'  airHv,  he  vanished  from  their  sight,  ver.  31,  and  in  the  avTdv 
(SiTifoixOTjoav  oi  6<pdaXfioi,  their  eyes  were  opened,  no  mere  ordinary 
recognition  and  quick  departure  were  intended  by  the  Evangelist. 
Their  zeal  was  so  great,  that  they  would  certainly  have  followed 
him.  The  only  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  that  all  the 
incidents  of  his  appearance,  liis  coming,  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
recognized,  his  depiiture  involve  something  mysterious.  Although 
his  identity  remamed  jtt  were  his  being  and  nature  more  exalted, 
more  conse(,rated  than  foimerly.  His  appearances,  although  cor- 
poreal, were  jet  similir  to  those  of  celestial  beings. 

Finally,  the  tynsro  an  airwi',  in  the  words  quoted,  need  not  be 
so  connected  that  the  -jeiLodai  dno  rivog  should  be  employed  in  the 
sense  of,  "  to  withdraw  from  one,"  The  d4>avTo^  is  evidently  not  in 
harmony  with  this  construction.  Rather  the  d-rr'  avriiv  (with  which 
we  might  supply  Tropevd/isfof)  is  a  subjoined  intimation  that  Jesus 
not  merely  became,  or  remained  invisible,  but  withdrew  himself  en~ 
tirely.  After  this  occurrence,  therefore,  the  two  disciples  hastened 
thence,  to  the  assembling-place  of  the  apostles,  where  the  latter 
met  them,  with  the  tidings  that  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  Peter 
(1  Cor.  XV.  ■'5).  This  intelligence  they  requited  with  an  account  of 
what  they  themselves  had  experienced. 

John  XX.  19-23.— Scarcely  had  the  two  disciples  from  Bmmaus 
entered  the  place,  when  the  Lord  himself  also  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them.  In  their  accounts  of  this  new  appearance  Luke  and  John 
rautually  supplement  each  other.  The  latter  describes  the  scene 
itself.  The  former  passes  over  the  scene,  but  labouni  to  give  the 
strongest  and  most  direct  assurances  of  the  reality  of  the  Lord's 
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corporeity,  a  matter  of  which  John  makes  but  cursory  mention. 
As  regards,  then,  the  place  in  which  tho  disciples  were  assembled, 
John  (ver.  19),  mentions  that  they  had  shut  the  doors  through  fear 
of  the  Jews.  Even  in  early  times,  intei'pretefs  discovered  something 
miracdlouH  in  Chiist's  entering,  when  the  doors  were  closed.  Some 
thought  that  the  doors  were  opened  in  a  miraculous  way.  So 
Jerome,  who  here  employs  the  words  :  creafcura  cedente  Oreatori. 
Others  would  make  it  appear  that  the  Lord  entered  through  the 
closed  doors,  as  if  the  words  were  Sid  rSv  SvpSiv  iceitAeiafdvbiv.  go 
thought  Theophylact,  who  also  expresses  the  unscriptural  notion, 
that  the  Saviour  arose  without  the  stone  having  been  removed  from 
the  sepulchre,  (Comp.  Matthew  xxviii.  2.)  It  is  plain  that  the 
text  in  no  way  justifies  such  hypotheses,  and  that  the  passage  is 
falsely  applied  in  support  of  amj  dogmatical  views,  as  by  the 
Lutheran  divines,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity. 

Still,  definitely  as  we  reject  the  view  which  makes  the  act  a  inon~ 
Straus  one,  we  ai-e  equally  compelled  to  combat  that  which  designates 
this  appearance  of  Ohrist  as  an  ordinary  coming.  This  is  contra- 
dicted, not  only  by  the  Iotj;  e!f  to  \teoov^^  he  stood  in  their  midst, 
which  points  to  something  of  a  sudden  character,  but  also  by  that 
important  passage,  John  xx.  30,  in  which  the  appearances  of  the 
LoM  are  desigaated  as  signs  (aijfj^la)  :  compare  the  particulars  at 
this  passage.  In  every  one  of  those  c-qfiEla^  for  instance,  according 
to  the  coiTCct  interpretation  of  the  disciples,  there  wa^  revealed  to 
them  something  exalted  and  celestial ;  for  the  Loi'd  himself  ap- 
peared to  them  as  of  a  super-terrestrial  nature  ;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary characteristic  was  indicated  by  his  entering  suddenly,  without 
any  previous  intimation. 

In  this  view  alone  the  subsequent  pains  taken  by  the  Lord  to 
convince  them  that  his  was  a  real  body,  becomes  expiieable.  Had 
he  entered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  no  such  effort  would 
have  been  required. 

It  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  mentioned  that  the  Lord  said  to  the 
Msembled  disciples  :  slp^vi]  ifdv,  peace  be  to  yow  ;  which  saying  he 
afterwards  (verse  21),  repeated  with  emphasis.  This  was  quite  a 
usual  form  of  salutation  amongst  the  Jews  (o;;V  b'lVo).  But  in  the 
lips  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer,  it  bore  not  only  a  higher  significance 
— as  wishing  them  temporal  and  eternal  peace,  but  also  an  essential 
power.  As  the  Lord  entered,  they  were  thrilled  with  a  feeling  of 
sacred  peace.  They  felt  that  they  were  in  immediate  proximity 
*  The  repetition  of  theee  words,  when  ti&en  in  conaeiton  with  the  formula,  ruv 
8ojiav  KBK^^iaiisviav,  verse  26,  withont  in  the  latter  case  any  mention  heing  made  oon- 
ceraing  "  their  fear  of  the  Jews,"  points  to  something  of  profound  s^ifioanoe.  More- 
over, ^avepav<!dai  ia  employed  deaeriptively  of  the  appearances  of  the  nsen  Saviour,  in 
which  is  manifeati;  expressed  the  fact,  that  they  were  the  entrances  of  an  exalted  being, 
like  the  DiTine  or  nugelic  viaons  (John  xxi.  1). 
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with  the  Holy  One.  Hence  then  the  supposition,  that  in  the  form 
of  Jesus  a  spirit  had  appeared.  (Luke  xxiv.  37,  irvsvim  is  employed 
similarly  to  (pavraofza,  Matth,  xi7,  26.)  To  the  apostles  the  notion 
of  a  spirit  may  have  been  just  as  obscure  ^  is  that  of  a  ghost  to  per- 
sons in  our  day.  But  in  both  cases  opinions  agree,  that  it  consists 
in  a  bodiless  apparition. 

It  was  for  the  Lord  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  docetic  illu- 
sion. The  essential  character  of  the  resurrection  did  not  consist  in 
the  returning  again  of  the  spiritual  principle :  but  in  the  renewal 
of  corporeal  life.  When,  therefore,  the  Saviour,  to  prove  that  his 
was  a  real  body,  shewed  them  (Luke  xxiv.  38-43)  his  hands  and  his 
feet,  bearing  the  marks  of  hie  wounds,  and  even  ate  in  ■their  very 
presence  ;  no  argument  can  be  raised  from  this  occurrence,  as  was 
previously  remarked,  in  disproof  of  the  fact,  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  a  glorified  body,  for  though  it  was  glorified,  it  was  still  truly  a 
body.  Yet  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer,  that  he  ate  from  any  real 
necessity  of  food,  a  thing  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  glorified 
body.  His  eating  should  be  simply  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  real-  ■ 
ity  of  his  body.  The  reason  why  many  most  estimable  theologians 
imagine  that  such  passages  as  these  militate  against  the  opinion 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  glorified  at  the  resurrection,  ia,  that 
they  do  not  in  reality  believe  in  the  glorification  of  the  body  at  all, 
but  hold  the  monophysite  view  of  its  complete  annihilation  by  the 
spirit.  The  thoroughly  idealizing  tendencies  of  our  day  have  con- 
ducted to  this  view,  which,  is  nevertheless,  in  the  most  decided 
terms,  repudiated  by  holy  writ.  (Oomp,  1  Cor.  xv.,  and  2  Timothy, 
ii.  18.)  Profoundly  characteristic  of  human  nature  is  the  remark 
(ver.  41),  that  the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy,  and  yet  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  firmly  that  it  was  the  true  Jesus  whom 
they  saw  before  them  !  Man  feels  a  secret  horror  in  the  presence  of 
aU.  purely  spiritual  being  divested  of  the  corporeal  covering.  The 
appearance  of  Christ  became  precious  to  them,  and  a  source  of 
blissful  transport,  only  when  they  felt  certain  as  to  the  reality  of 
bis  body. 

In  this  circumstance  an  indirect  support  is  aiforded  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Uod  is  not  the  author  of  death  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  i, 
13)  ;  that  the  severance  of  the  connecting  bonds  between  the  soul 
and  body  is  opposed  to  nature,  and  that  only  in  this  union  can  the 
soul  find  its  full  satisfaction,  ('Onrdf,  from  ^TToiy,  broiled  or  roasted 
(Luke  xxiv.  42).  MeXiaaiov  K-q^iov^  the  honey  of  bees,  in  distinction 
from  that  of  grapes  or  of  fruits.)  John  xx.  20  barely  hints  at  this 
incident,  as  he  wished  immediately  to  recount  it  still  more  minutely 
in  connexion  with  Thomas.  He  mentions,  however,  another  and  very 
remarkable  circumstance.  He  states  that  the  Lord  once  more  and 
most  impressively  uttered  the  words,  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  then. 
Vol.  hi.— 9 
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reminded  tliem  of  their  Divine  mission,  and,  "breathing  upon  them, 
Raid,  "  ^Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  words  may  be  regarded 
as  renewing  their  installation  in  the  apostolic  office,  and  as  confirm- 
ing their  exalted  prerogatipes.  (Upon  the  forgiving  and  retaining 
of  sins,  compare  at  Matthew  xvi,  19.) 

That  something  of  this  kind  should  be  performed  by  the  risen 
Saviour  eeema  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate  ;  the  disciples 
must  as  it  were  receive  from  him  fresh  assurances  of  that  which 
had  been  previously  promised  ;  but  this  event  seems  Jess  suited  to 
the  resurrection  day  itself,  since,  in  addition  to  other  considera- 
tions, Thomas  was  not  present,  who  was  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  apoetleship.  This  renewed  consecration  would  seem  to  have 
occurred  far  more  appropriately  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  for  the 
ratification  of  the  choice  of  the  apostles  would  have  fonned  a  noble 
conclusion  to  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ.  To  this  also  the  ac- 
counts given  hy  the  Synoptical  Evangelists  of  the  It^t  commands  of 
Jesus,  by  which  the  apostles  were  anew  authorized  m  messengers 
to  mankind,  would  be  admirably  suited.  I  feel  almost  inclined  to 
suppose  that  John  (as  shall  be  presently  proved  of  the  Synoptical 
writers)  here  narrates  compendiously,  and  therefore  assigns  to  this 
appearance  things  which  did  not  transpire  until  afterwards.  The 
account  that  follows  concerning  Thomas  is  not  contradictory  of  this 
hypothesis,  for  it  is  manifestly  only  suppleraentaiy  ;  its  object  being 
to  describe  the  means  by  which  that  disciple  was  brought  to  believe 
in  the  i-esurrection  of  Christ. 

John  concludes  his  Gospel  at  the  20th  chapter  and  31st  verse  ;■ 
for  the  21st  chapter  is  beyond  question  a  subsequent  addition  to  the 
completed  work.  But,  besides,  I  regard  the  opinion  that  the  XdfSere 
uvsvjia  ayiauj  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  understood  barely  of 
the  anticipated  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Pentecost,  as  alto- 
gether untenable.  The  symbolical  act  of  breathing  on  the  disciples 
becomes  an  empty  ceremony,  if  it  be  regarded  as  unaccompanied  by 
any  spiritual  influence.  The  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
disciples  should  rather  be  understood  as  proceeding  by  gradual 
augmentation.  Upon  their  being  sent  forth  the  first  time  {Matth. 
X.),  the  disciples  received  a  superior  degree  of  spiritual  power  ;  the 
Lord  here  augments  that  gift ;  and  at  Pentecost  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  them.  With  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit  was  connected  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  and  that  of 
not  forgiving,  that  is,  of  retaining  them  ;  for,  in  his  nature  lie 
the  conditions  through  which  alone  such  power  becomes  expUcable 
and  secured  against  abuse.  (Compare  at  Matth.  xvi.  19.)  To 
draw  a  distinction  between  this  communication  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Pentecost,  not  merely 
in  degree  but  also  in  kind,  and  indeed  bo  as  to  refer  the  former  to 
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sanctification  and  to  the  apostolical  office,  and  the  latter  (the  ont- 
poTiring  at  the  Pentecost)  to  miraculous  gifts,  is  inadmissible,  for 
the  reason  that,  according  to  Matth.  x.  1,  et  aeq.,  the  apostles,  long 
previously  to  Pentecost,  had  heen  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts. 
The  symboHcal  act  of  breathing  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  But,  with  the  meaning  of  -Tvevfia  (from  Tre^w,  to  breathe), 
it  is  self-explained  how  in  all  languages,  the  expressions  that  have 
been  framed  to  convey  the  signification  of  spiritual  communications 
have  all  heen  borrowed  from  "  breathing."  On  this  statement  com- 
pare Knapp.  Scr.  Var.  Arg.  pp.  29,  et  seq.,  in  the  treatise  upon  2 
Pet,  i  19-21,  Compare  also  in  my  Opusc.  Acad,  the  treatise  upon 
Heb.  iv.  12,  13,  pages  4  and  8. 

Ver.  24-29. — At  the  beginning  of  this  paragi'aph  we  remarked 
that  probably  none  of  the  later  appearances  of  Ohrist  occurred  in 
Jerusalem,  Amongst  these  I  include  that  which  was  witnessed  by 
Thomas  eight  days  after  the  resurrection,  verse  26.  John  relates 
this  appearance  less  for  its  own  sake  than  to  explain  the  absence 
of  Thomas  on  the  former  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
his  precise  description  of  the  way  in  which  Thomas  was  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  might  have  been  especially  in- 
tended by  John  for  such  of  his  readers  as  held  docetic  views, 
and  who  likewise  found  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  true  human- 
ity of  the  Lord,  It  has  heen  already  observed  that  Thomas's  eon- 
duct  indicates  a  predominance  of  the  reflective  faculties  ;  so  that 
we  may  style  him  the  rationalist^  amongst  the  apostles.  To  such 
characters  the  essential  reception  of  the  Divine  nature  is  usually 
very  difficult,  for  in  them  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  have  a 
controlling  iniluence  over  the  passive,  and  they  deem  it  possible 
only  to  attain  conceptions  ai  Divinity,  never  to  arrive  at  its  true 
possession.  If,  however,  the  power  of  Divine  truth  once  assert  its 
supremacy  in  their  moral  nature,  then  the  ideal  edifice  which  their 
reason  had  framed  is  razed  effectually,  and  their  recognition  of 
the  heavenly  element  expresses  itself  in  bold  faith.  Thus  it  was 
with  Thorns.  Once  convinced,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God"  (5  Kupfiif  fioi',  Koi  6  QEog  (mv.  The  nominative '  with  the 
article  stands,  by  a  Hebrew  idiom,  for  the  vocative).  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  represent  these  words  of  Thomas  as  a  mere  ex- 
clamation, not  at  all  indicating  belief  But  they  are  all  disproved  by 
the  grammatical  connexion  of  the  words  taken  ia  their  psychological 
relation  to  the  character  of  Thomas.     That  the  evil  custom  preva- 

*  On  this  paaaage  Tholuck  Btrikiagly  remarks :  "  "We  maj  see  ihsX  a  paMion  for  the 
uiaiTellona  was  by  no  means  a  &alt  common  to  all  the  Jews.  Moreover,  ic  can  hardly 
bo  a  mytii  that  a  disciplehad  doubted  thua.  His  incredulity  beoomca  to  ua,  accordingly, 
avery  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  tho  rcaurrection,  '  Dubitatum  est  ab  iHo,'  aaya 
Leo  the  Great,  '  ne  duhitetur  a  nobis.' " 
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lent  among'UB  of  using  the  name  of  God  as  a  mere  exclamation  ex- 
isted also  among  the  Jews,  cannot  be  demonstrated  ;  and  is  incred- 
ible, when  wa  consider  the  stringent  character  of  their,  law.  Such 
an  exclamation  would  have  been  a  transgression  of  the  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  natae  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  Be- 
sides, the  words,  "  he  said  to  him,"  demand  a  personal  reference  to 
Christ,  and  the  only  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  that 
Thomas  styled  Jesus  God. 

Some  have  asserted  that  on  this  occasion  Thomas  applied  to 
the  Eedesmer  an  epithet  which  expressed  more  than  he  would 
have  uttered  in  momonts  of  self-possession  and  consciousness. 
Were  this  assertion  made  in  reference  to  the  earlier  condition  of 
the  apostle,  I  should  readily  grant  it ;  but  to  affirm  it  of  his  subse- 
quent state  of  mind,  as  if  in  a  moment  of  excitement  he  had  said 
more  than  lie  meant,  is  altogether  nnpsychologieal.  Such  natures 
as  that  of  Thomas,  when  once  conquered  by  heavenly  influences, 
hold  their  belief  the  more  firmly,  that  they  have  been  brought  to 
coBTiction  by  almighty  power  itself,  which  must  have  been  em- 
ployed to  subdue  their  obstinate  resistance.  We  must  hence  rather 
thus  conceive  this  incident,  to  wit,  that  this  manifestation  of  Christ 
was  the  moment  in  which  Thomas  was  thoroughly  illuminated  by 
Divine  light,  and  renewed  in  his  inner  nature,  so  that  now  for  the 
first  time  the  Lord  was  manifested  to  him,  not  merely  in  his  out- 
ward form,  but  also  to  the  inner  man,  in  his  Divine  glory. 

But  beyond  all  question,  the  name  "  my  God"  presupposes  that, 
as  Thomas  knew,  Christ  had  claimed  Divine  honours  for  himself,  and 
these  previously  uninteUigihle  or  offensive  expressions  now  dawned 
upon  him  in  their  full  import.  Thus  Christ's  revelations  of  him- 
self were  attended  by  the  most  exalted  effects ;  in  the  case  of 
Peter,  of  James,  and  of  Thomas,  especially ;  completing,  as  they 
did,  the  gradual  renewing  of  their  minds,  and  their  regeneration. 
Upon  these  disciples  the  appearances  of  Chiist  produced  an  effect 
exactly  similar  to  that  produced  upon  the  Apostle  Paul  by  the 
revelation  made  to  him  on  his  journey  to  Damascus, 

The  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  address  of  Thomas  still  further  con- 
firmed the  humbhng  impression  experienced  by  the  apostle  from 
the  whole  transaction.  For  Jesus  directed  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  his  scepticism  was  the  result  of  sin,  especially  of  the  one-sided 
predominance  of  one  mental  power,  the  understanding,  by  which 
susceptibility  to  Divine  influences,  and  the  power  of  spiritual  per- 
ception are  narrowed  and  circumscribed,  (Upon  the  relation  between 
faith  and  sight,  compare  at  2  Corinthians  v,  7,) 
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§  3.  CoNCLuniNo  Verses  of  the  Eotir  Evangelists. 

(Mattb.  szviiL  16-20  ;  Mark  xvt  15-20 ;  Luke  xxiy,  4t-63  ;  John  zx.  30,  31.) 

In  comparing  the  concluding  portions  of  all  tlie  four  Gospels  with 
one  another,  we  discover  that  they  involve  a  certain  indefiniteness.  In 
Matthew  xxviii.  16,  it  is  indeed  expressly  stated,  that  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples  in  Q-alileej  as  he  had  promised ;  and  even  the  lo- 
cality of  the  appearance  ia  particularly  mentioned.  But  as  he  says 
nothing  of  the  ascension  into  heaven,  we  are  left  in  darkne^  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  discourses  delivered  at  this  appearance,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  his  final  farewell  discourses,  stand  related 
to  the  great  concluding  event  of  the  Lord's  life  upon  earth.  Mart 
alludes  briefly  to  the  ascension  into  heaven,  but  gives,  in  the 
verses  immediately  antecedent,  15-18,  the  elements  of  discourses 
which  are  closely  related  to  those  at  the  conclusion  of  Matthew, 
These,  however,  unite  themselves  so  loosely  by  the  vague  transi- 
tion, "  and  he  said  to  them"  (ver.  15),  with  the  preceding,  that  we 
might  easily  believe  the  Redeemer  had  uttered  them  at  his  appear- 
ance on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection-day.  In  like  manner,  Luke 
separates,  indeed,  his  account  of  the  ascension  from  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  but  the  verses  44-49,  connect  themselves  so  loosely  with  the 
preceding,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  discourses  they  record 
were  uttered  during  the  Saviour's  last  appearance  or  not.  ^Finally, 
John,  after  his  account  concerning  Thorns,  concludes  his  gospel  at 
XX,  30,  31,  with  a  brief  statement  of  a  general  character  :  for  chap- 
ter xxi.  is  a  "supplement  afterwards  added  to  the  work.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  parting  words  of  the  Saviour,  as  given  in  the  Synoptical 
Giospels,  are  entirely  wanting,  nor  do  the  passages  in  chapter  xxi. 
which  mention  the  Saviour's  appearance  in  Galilee,  contain  any  ac- 
count of  them  ;  they  touch  merely  on  personal  matters,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  Peter. 

This  is  a  very  striking  fact,  and  req^uires  explanation.  We 
should  have  supposed  that  the  Evangelists  would  have  felt  bound  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  resurrection  iu  the  most  circumstantial 
manner,  since  each  successive  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord,  with 
all  that  happened  on  each  occasion,  would  have  been  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection.  But,  instead  of  this,  they 
record  them  in  a  general  and  indefinite  manner,  without  distin- 
guishing accurately  the  several  appearances  of  the  Lord,  and  leav- 
ing it  quite  uncertain  whether  the  discourses  which  they  adduce 
were  delivered  on  this  or  the  other  occasion.  Yet  upon  a  closer 
examination,  we  shall  find  in  the  very  features  of  their  narrative  a 
striking  internal  truth. 
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Omitting  these  purely  personal  refereiicea,  wiuch  mark,  for  exam- 
ple, tJie  appearancea  on  behalf  of  Thomas  and  Peter,  one  common 
character  belonged  in  all  probahility  to  all  the  appearancea  of  the 
Lord.  They  were  in  no  way  designed  to  impart  any  new  informa- 
tion, or  unfold  any  fresh  aspect  of  his  ministry,  but  rather  to  con- 
firm that  faith  in  his  person,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
already  laid,  Hence  the  appearancea  were  upon  the  whole  few  in 
number,  and  probably  also  but  brief  and  transitory.  In  compre- 
heaaive  intimations,  the  Saviour  informed  the  disciples  of  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Gfod,  Acts  i.  3,  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  himself,  Luke  xxiv.  44  ;  and  of  their 
own  destination  as  labourers  in  the  cause  of  God.  The  Evangelista, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  truths  uttered  on  these 
occasions,  might  easdy  not  only  confound  the  several  appearances, 
but  might  also  with  entire  appropriateneaa  comprebfnd  under  a  few 
leading  thoughts  the  different  discourses  of  the  Lord.  A  more 
particular  investigation  is  here  necessary*  of  the  critical  queation 
aa  to  the  authenticity  of  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gospel  (xvi 
9-18). 

The  testimony  afforded  by  codicea  and  other  critical  aids,  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  render  the  opinion  perfectly  conceivable  that  this 
section  is  not  authentic.  J.  D.  Michaelis  declarea  himself  favourable 
to  thie  view,  and  ie  followed  by  Griesbach,  Grats,  Bertholdt,  Schul- 
thess,  Schultz,  and  Ftitzsche,  Fully  as  the  last-named  scholar 
thinks  the  spuriousness  of  this  section  proved,  that  conclusion  can 
be  by  no  means  regarded  aa  established,  since  the  celebrated  names 
of  Storr,  Mattbai,  Eichhorn,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Schott,  and  Saunier, 
among  its  defenders,  shew  that  much  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
its  authenticity.  But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  points  in  reference 
to  the  cLuestion  have  been  overlooked  even  by  the  defenders  them- 
eelvea.     Theae  we  shall  briefly  place  before  the  reader. 

If  we  consider  the  critical  authorities  only,  they  undoubtedly  make 
the  section  appear  suspicious.  The  passage  is  wanting  in  all  the  exist- 
ing codices,  except  in  codex  B.  Some,  however,  have  asterisks,  and 
others  scholia,f  at  this  section.  Several  fethera  of  the  church  also 
mention  that  Mark  xvi.  9-18  is  wanting  in  many  codices.  This  is 
plainly  asserted,  not  only  by  Euthymius,  and  Victor  of  Antioch,  but 
even  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius :  ancient  and  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses.    The  former  of  theae,  in  one  passage  (opp.  vol.  iii.  96),  even 

'  On  the  critical  opiaiona  conceming  the  conolusioii  of  Mark,  comparo  the  Appeniiix 
to  ROdiger'a  Synopsis,  p.  336,  etc 

f  In  the  codes:  L.  there  certainly  ocoars  in  a  mar^nal  note  an  entirely  different  re- 
cenaon  of  the  ooudadii^  secCioo  of  Mark.     It  roada  aa  Ibllowa :  fiptrai  -wov  sal  ravra, 

Ko!  avTiic  i  'IiJooSf  dnd  dvaroX^i  Kai  axpi  6iasug  s^amBTSilc  61  airdv  ri  Upbn  fidi  u^flop- 
Tov  KTJpvyjia  r^f  aluviirv  f!<JTTjpiaQ, 
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mentions  that  almost  all  the  Gtreek  manuscripts  want  the  section  in 
qnestion  :.  yet  in  another  passage  (opp.  vol,  ii.  193),  he  himself  limits 
this  to  a  number.  Prohahly  Eusehius  did  not  meet  with  the  eectini 
in  his  manuscripts,  or  at  least  regarded  it  as  unauthentic  ;  for  hiti 
canons  conclude  with  verse  8.  Irenieus,  however  (iii.  16),  early  as 
he  wrote,  acknowledges  the  section  in  question  as  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark.  Kow,  that  these  are  very  i-emarkahle  phenomena, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  they  embrace  suhstantiaUy  all  the  argu- 
ments against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  Some  have  indeed 
adduced  the  fact,  that  the  manuscripts  which  retain  the  passage 
famish' a  multitude  of  various  readings,  hy  which,  spurious  addi- 
tions to  the  text  usually  betray  themselves.  If,  however,  we  com- 
pare this  section  with  the  histoiy  of  the  adulteress,  John  viii.  3- 
11,  we  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  this  argument  rests  upon 
a  very  slender  foundation.  There  are  many  p^sages  of  unques- 
tioned authenticity,  which  exhibit  many  more  discrepancies  than 
the  concluding  portion  of  Hark.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  weight 
whatever  in  the  objection,  that  as  Mark  had  said,  xiv.  28,  and  xvi. 
7,  that  Jesus  would  reveal  himself  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  if  he 
had  written  this  concluding  section,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
corded the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  ;  and  as  this  is  not  done, 
the  composition  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  person.  For,  a 
comparison  of  ver.  15-18  with  Matth.  sxviii,  16,  wUl  manifestly 
shew  that  Mark  actually  describes  Christ's  appearing  in  Galilee, 
and  therefore  the  omission  of  any  express  mention  of  Galilee  merely 
exhibits  a  want  of  circumstantial  precision  in  the  narrative,  such  as 
is  frequent  even  in  the  best  historical  writers. 

But  let  us,  in  deference  to  those  important  critical  doubts,  admit 
for  a  moment  that  the  passage  is  not  authentic,  in  that  the  addition 
of  it  to  the  defective  codices  may  be  explained,  but  not  its  omission 
from  those  which  contained  it  at  first.  Will  the  whole  matter,  then, 
he  quite  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  ?  I  very  much  question 
it.  How  then  has  this  appended  section  originated  ?  Is  it  per- 
chance i'rom  materials  furnished  by  tradition,  or  from  apocryphal 
gospels  ?  This  no  one  will  maintain  ;  for  the  conclusion  of  Mark 
contains  no  peculiar  aceounta  marked  by  fulness  «f  detail.  Is  it 
then  from  our  received  gospels  ?  If  so,  its  composer  must  have  in- 
tentionally excluded  the  Gospel  of  John  from  his  notice,  because 
he  recounts  nothing  which  that  Gospel  contains  !  Now,  such  an 
exclusion  would  be  altogether  inexplicable  ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  in 
after  times,  when  the  Gospel  collection  had  been  formed,  no  one 
would  have  taken  his  information  from  Matthew  and  Luke  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  John  !  And  any  one  who  might  have  desired  to 
conclude  the  Gospel  of  Mark  by  adding  a  compendious  survey  of  the 
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s  of  Cbriet,  ■would  without  doubt  have  drawn  materials 


from  Jobn. 

But  even  making  the  improbable  supposition  that,  in  order  to 
construct  a  conclusion  to  the  G-ospel  of  Mark,  some  person  availed 
himself  merely  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  does  this  supposition  suffice 
to  explain  its  character  ?  At  a  first  glance  it  seems  sufficient,  in- 
asmuch as  Mark  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  that  the  other  two 
Evangelists  narrate  in  detail.  Upon  rac[uiring  more  particularly, 
however,  we  must  acknowledge  that  even  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
maintained.  For,  if  the  conclusion  of  Marf  s  Goapel  were  such  a 
mere  compilation  as  we  have  supposed,  we  should  discover  in  it  a 
slavish  adherence  to  the  sources  from  whence  its  information  was 
derived.  But,  on  the  contrary,  although  this  section  cont^ains  no 
entirely  new  account  (the  same  indeed  is  time  of  the  whole  Grospel 
of  Mark),  yet  it  exhibits  new  and  peculiar  features  .which  accord 
perfectly  with  the  entire  manner  and  style  of  this  Evangelist,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  the  work  of  any  mere  compiler. 
To  these  features  belong  the  words  in  ver.  12  :  i^avsptidy  iv  sripa 
/iop^,  he  appeared  in  another  form,  and  that  entirely  peculiar  ex- 
pression, yX6aaaig  naivat^  XaXelVj  to  speak  with  new  tongues,  in  ver. 
17,  and  similarly,  aU  which  is  adduced  in  ver.  18,  under  the  signs 
to  be  expected  by  the  apostles  in  their  ministry,  such  as  the  touch- 
ing of  serpents,  the  drinking  of  deadly  substances,  and  the  praying 
over  the  sick.  Now,  since  no  foreign  character  betrays  itself  in  the 
style,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  spuriousness  of  this  con- 
cluding section  cannot  be  regarded  as  completely  established  ;  es- 
pecially since  we  can  assign  no  imaginable  reason  why  Mark  should 
have  left  his  narrative  uncompleted,  He  certainly  never  could  have 
meant  to  conclude  with  the  words  Etpopovfro  yap,  at  ver.  8.  The 
hypothesis  put  forth  hy  Michaelie  to  explain  this  circumstance  be- 
trays, by  its  weakness,  how  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said  on 
this  point.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Mark  derived  hie  information 
from  Peter  ;  that  Peter,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  was  un- 
able to  make  further  communications  to  the  Evangelist,  and  conse- 
quently that  Mark  was  obliged  to  break  off  his  narrative  abruptly. 
But  surely  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  Evangelist  so  carefully 
restricted  himself  to  the  narrations  of  Peter,  Even  assuming  that 
such  had  been  the  case,  still  Mark  could  have  found  the  means  of 
composing  a  brief  conclusion  to  his  Gospel ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  other  persons,  besides  Peter,  had  Imowledge  of  the  appear- 
ances of  Christ,  from  whom  he  could  derive  the  necessary  infoi'ma- 
tion.  What  a  plain  aspect  does  the  case  assume  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  this  concluding  section 
is  authentic  I  The  concluding  portion  was  severed  from  the  manu- 
script.    It  might  have  been  written  upon  a  separate  parchment 
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from  that  which  eontamed  the  rest  of  the  Gfospel.  This  principal 
parchment  concluded  with  the  worda  l(pol3ovvTo  ydp.  The  transcri- 
ber, who  followed  this  codex,  left  out  of  his  copy  the  concUiding 
verses  ;  and  persons  who  noticed  this  want  attempted  of  themBelves 
(as  is  proved  by  codex  L.)  briefly  to  finish  the  Gospel,  In  the  greatest 
number  of  manuscripts,  meanwhile,  the  authentic  conclusion  was 
preserved,  and  by  these  means  the  two  recensions  of  Mark,  the  com- 
plete and  the  incomplete  one,  have  come  down  to  us. 

Matth.  xxviii.  16-20, — As  regards  particular  incidents,  the  nar- 
rative of  Matthew  alone  requiree  any  special  investigation,  with 
which  that  of  Mark  blends  into  a  continuous  account.  The  state- 
ments of  Luke  were  in  part  (xxiv.  4446)  explained  at  Luke  sxiv, 
26  (partly  on  account  especially  of  the  KfipvxO^ai  fierdvotav)^  what 
follows  is  to  be  compared  (see  remarks  at  Acts  v.  31),  ITinally, 
the  last  two  verses  (48, 49)  contain  only  the  promise  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  command  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  till 
it  should  be  accomplished.  Upon  i^  if^oufj.compai'e  at  Lute  L  78. 
'EvSvaaaOai  =^  «ia^,  like  the  parallel  expression  Xpiarov  ivdvoaaOaij 
putting  on  Christ,  must  be  imderstood  of  a  process  that  thoroughly 
penetrates  and  takes  possession  of  the  soul.  Upon  the  brief  narra- 
tives of  Mark  and  Luke  relating  to  the  ascension,  as  well  as  upon 
all  which  comes  under  discussion  in  connexion  with  it,  and  especially 
on  the  omission  of  this  narrative  by  Matthew  and  John,  compare 
particulars  at  Acts  i,  9,  et  seq. 

The  concludiog  words  of  Matth.  xxviii.  16-20,  are  strikingly 
significant.  Firet,  this  Evangelist  remarks  that  the  ensuing  dis- 
courses of  the  Lord  were  delivered  by  him  upon  his  having  appeared 
as  he  had  promised,  Matth.  xxviii.  7,  in  Galilee  ;  he  even  mentions 
that  the  Lord,  ^^hilst  uttering  them,  stood  upon  a  mountain,  Ti'a- 
dition  itself  does  not  specify  the  locality  more  particularly.  This 
appearance  of  Jesus,  however,  is  perhaps  identical  with  that  alluded 
to  in  1  Corinth,  xv,  6,  at  which  five  hundred  of  the  brethren  were 
present.  True,  the  words  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  narrative,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  addressed  to  the  twelve  merely,  or  at  moat  to 
them  in  common  with  the  seventy.  We  can  only  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  several  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  directed  some  parts  of  his  discourae  to  those  who  were  stand- 
ing nearest  to  him.  There  is  then  nothing  to  miUtate  against  the 
opinion  that  these  appearances  were  identical.  For  on  the  whole, 
the  solemnity  of  the  discourse  appeai-s  well  suited  to  an  elevated 
scene  which  the  vast  numbers  assembled  together  on  the  occasion 
also  indicate,  consisting  probably  of  all  the  persons  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  become  believers  in  the  Lord.  This  helps  also  to  explain 
how  it  wi^  possible  {bs  stated  in  verse  17)  that  many  could  still 
doubt.     Such  incredulity,  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  themselves,  at 
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that  time,  is  certainly  hardly  conceivable  ;  tut  to  many  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee,  who  then  saw  the  Lord  for  the  firet  time,  it  might 
have  heen,  as  it  was  with  the  apostles  in  the  beginning.  Beaa  con- 
jecturea  o'bd^  for  ol  Si  idiorauav  ;  but  no  manuscript  supports  that 
reading.  Now,  during  this  appearance  in  Galilee,  at  the  terminal 
tion  of  which  it  is  probable  the  Lord  took  a  solemn  leave  of  hia  dis- 
ciples, he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  Lord  of  both  heaven  and 
eai-th.  Compare  Matth.  xi  27,  John  xiii.  3,  and  xvii,  2.  From  the 
context  it  might  seem  that  the  expression  merely  referred  to  Christ's 
moral  dominion,  since,  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  there  follows 
the  command  to  teach  the  nations.  But  the  iv  ovpavi^j  in  heaven, 
is  so  very  express,  that  it  must  necessarily  refer  to  more  than  moral 
dominion  ;  but  even  apart  from  this,  the  teaching  of  all  nations,  as 
commanded  by  Christ,  presupposes  on  his  part  more  than  mere  earth- 
ly power.  For  under  it  a  mere  SiSdoKsw  (communication  of  opinions) 
cannot  be  intended^  which,  in  faot,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  verse, 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  it.  Their  mission  was  to  win  over  the 
whole  man  to  the  Gospel,  to  accomplish  which  no  power  would  be 
sufficient  except  that  which  they  were  to  receive  from  a  higher,  a 
Divine  spirit.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  connexion  of  ideas 
between  verses  18  and  20  becomes  perfectly  clear.  For  the  bold 
mandate  to  go  forth  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  which,  in 
the  feeling  of  their  impotence,  may  have  humbled  the  apostles, 
appeared  practicable  tlu^ough  the  might  of  him  who  was  sending 
them. 

In  the  19th  verse  there  follows  the  important  institution  of  the 
sacrament  of  iaptism.'^  The  words  which  directly  refer  to  this  in- 
stitution, standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence,  constitute,  as  it 
were,  the  very  kernel  of  the  command.  This  kernel,  however,  is 
enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  the  thoughts,  both  immediately  preceding 
and  following.     We  shall  first  consider  these  latter. 

Some  have  manifestly  altogether  misunderstood  this  passage  (aa 
we  have  already  intimated)  in  intei-preting  the  jiaeip-Evaare  as  some- 
thing which  should  precede  baptism,  as  if  the  meaning  of  the  words 
had  heen,  "Jlrst  instruct,  then  baptize  them."  But  the  grammat- 
ical construction  does  not  warrant  such  a  mode  of  interpretation, 
for  the  two  participles  (iaTrrt^ovTe^  and  Siddanovreg  are  precisely  what 

*  There  is  something  reniarkalDle  in  the  fact  that  baptism  was  Instituted  Eifter  the 
Lord's  Suppor.  B  seems  to  be  impliei)  in  the  relation  of  tl:e  two  Bacraments,  that  bap- 
tisro  should  occur  antecedently  to  the  supper.  For  only  the  baptized,  who  has  been  born 
^ain,  may  partake  of  the  heavenly  food.  However,  as  the  disoipies,  according  to  John 
iv.  3,  baptized  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  traneaotion  iii  the 
foliowmg  light:  Baptism  was  cot  now  instituted  for  the  flrat  time,  but  waa  appeinted  by 
Christ  &t  every  oce  who  should  aflorwards  enter  the  Chureh,  and  at  the  same  timo  filled 
with  power  from  on  high.  Doubtless  tbe  disciples  at  first  baptized  Isruehtes  only,  uid 
thmr  earlier  baptism  was  not  essentially  difi'ereQt  from  the  baptism  of  Joho. 
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constitute  tke  }uiBii-evelv.  And  again,  that  view  is  contradicted  by 
the  apostolic  practice,  in  which  instruction  nerer  preceded  baptism. 
On  the  contrary,  haptiem  followed  upon  the  mere  confeesion  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  But  when,  through  baptism,  the  believer 
had  become  a  member  of  the  community  of  the  saints,  then,  as 
such,  he  participated  in  the  progressive  courses  of  instruction  which 
prevailed  in  the  church.  To  this  the  StSdanovTe^  av-oH^  rripeiv  ttuvtu, 
Haa  ivs-reiXdfiijv  vjzlVj  teaching  Mem  to  observe  all  things,  etc.,  which 
follows  the  command  concerning  baptism,  immediately  refers  (comp. 
at  Acts  ii.  38),*  But  as  the  object  of  this  ministration,  appear  "  all 
the  nations"  {ndvra  rci,  S&v^).  In  this  p^sage,  therefore,  we  behold 
Christ  occupying  the  position  of  comprehensive  universality,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  whole  human  race  is  the  object  of  his 
reconciling  efficacy,  (On  the  more  restricted  view  of  his  ministry, 
comp,  at  Matthew  x.  5,  6.)  Under  his  sacred  influence,  sent  to 
them  from  above,  and  which  shall  never  cease,  the  Loi\l  desired 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  attain  to  spiritual  life,  and 
development.  Yet  his  church  was  not  assuredly  to  remain  as  a 
merely  spiritual  community  in  love  and  faith.  It  was  also  to 
exhibit  itself  visibly  in  external  manifestation.  To  this  leads  the 
institution  of  an  external  rite,  by  which  all  his  disciples  were  to  be 
consecrated.  But  that  at  the  beginning  even  the  apostles  did  not 
catch  this  corapreheasive  meaning  of  the  words,  is  shewn  in  the 
history  of  Peter  {Acts  x,  9,  et  seq.)— to  whom  it  was  gradually  un- 
folded by  the  Spirit.  The  recension  of  Mark  xvi.  15,  who  connects 
the  TTopEvGivre^  £if  rbv  ic&anov  anai-ra  with  the  KJjpvaaeiv  to  svayyeXiov 
ndoj]  T§  KTtusi,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Kow,  a  glance  shews  that  the 
latter  expression,  the  ktIoi^j  is  here  ec[uivalent  to  the  foregoing  ii6a- 
lioi;.  When  Lightfoot,  therefore,  on  this  pt^aage,  appeals  to  that 
Rabbinical  use  of  language  which  makes  n'ri'ia,  that  is,  creatures, 
created  beings,  to  be  used  of  the  heathen,  he  unwarrantably  restricts 
the  meaning  of  the  expression ;  for  the  gospel  was  surely  still  to  be 
preached  to  the  Jews  also.  Hence,  chiefly  with  reference  to  Oolos- 
sians  i.  15  and  23,  and  Hebrews  iv,  13,  this  phrase  is  usually  inter- 
preted as  of  like  significance  with  n-avre?  avdpunroi..  These  latter 
passages,  however,  should  be  differently  rendered.  In  Col,  i,  15, 
the  KTifftf  is  put  for  creation  universally.  In  Col.  i.  23,  it  should  be 
rendered  as  referring  to  the  whole  earth,  all  that  is  under  heaven. 
In  Heb.  iv.  13,  Krioig,  without  the  article,  stands  for  an  individual 
created  thing.  Still,  without  the  article,  Kriaig  may  doubtless  sig- 
nify humanity  ;  yet  Traoa  Kriuiq  certainly  cannot.  The  latter  form- 
ula, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  always  denote  the  universe. 

*  Tlie  oonnasion  of  the  ^aflijreijaare  with,  the  /SaiTTifovrtf  and  didiionoirec,  however, 
QDdeGiably  intimates,  th^t  ia  uttering  tbo^eword^  the  Sarj^our  lm,(l  do  immediate  thought 
of  infant  baptism.     Compare  on  this  subject  the  obscrvatioDs  at  Acts  xm\.  14,  15. 
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Hence  the  passage  "aoder  discussion  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
mantind  in  positive  separation  from  the  world  of  created  things 
generally,  as  it  is  understood  by  most.  This  view  tends  to  efface  a 
profound  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  New  Testament,  viz.,  that 
,  with  the  gospel  is  united  the  glorification  of  all  created  things,  by 
a  process .  which  commences,  it  is  ti'ue,  with  the  human  nice,  but 
gradually  penetrates  all  things.  (Compare  the  particulate  at  Rom, 
viii.  19,  eeq,)  The  nrlai^  is  therefore  put  for  humanity,  but  only  in 
so  &r  as  humanity  is  the  flower  of  the  whole  creation,*^ 

The  baptismal  formula  itself,  is  all  that  now  remains  to  be 
explained.  It  is  plain  from  the  outset,  that  the  Lord  intended  to 
institute  aperpettial  rite  which  should  be  binding  upon  the  church 
in  all  ages,  and  in  which  alite  baptism  and  teaching  refer  to  oB 
nations.  I"rom  this  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  baptism  ordained 
by  Christ  differed  essentially  from  the  baptism  of  John,  which  pos- 
sessed but  a  temporary  signiiicance.  (Compare  at  Matth.  iii.  13.) 
The  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism  was  not  to  be  merely  a  baptism 
of  repentance  ipd-rrTia^a  Tijg  fieravoia^),  but  rather  a  symbol  of  the 
second  birth,  coincident  with  the  external  ordinance,  (Oomp.  at 
John  iil  5.)  Hence,  as  at  John  iii.  3,  salvation  is  made  dependent 
on  regeneration,  so  in  the  parallel  (Mark  xvi,  16)  could  it  be  made 
dependent  on  baptism  and  the  faith  which  it  necessarily  pi'esup- 
poses.  The  second  half  of  the  verse,  however,  which  merely  opposes 
to  "beheveth"  "believeth  not"  (without  adding  "and  is  not  bap- 
tized") serves  to  indicate  that  the  internal  process  of  regeneration 
is  essentially  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  in  certain  cases  the 
external  oi-dinance  of  baptism,  which,  according  to  the  original  insti- 
tution, coincides  with  it,  may  be  dispensed  with,f  By  the  intix)- 
dueing  of  peedo-baptism,!  the  position  which  this  ordinance  occupied 

*  The  espxeaaou  of  the  pious  Hildegard  is  iUU  of  spirit ;  "  Wheo  Giod  created  tlje 
■WOTld,  he  impressed  on  man  the  stamp  of  the  whole  creation,  as  we  inaoribe  on  a  small 
bit  of  parchment  the  aventa  and  dates  of  a  whole  year.  For  this  reason,  in  the  language 
of  God,  man  is  designated  '  every  creatnre.'  "  Compare  Sailer's  Letters  from  aE  Oentn- 
riee,  vol  W.  p.  14, 

\  The  ancient  church  was  therefore  perfectly  oorreot  in  adtnowledging  even  unbap- 
lazed  persons,  who,  during  the  perseoutions  had  confessed  Christy  and  been  put  to  death 
in  eonsequence,  to  be  true  belieyers.  But  had  these  oonfesaors  remained  ahte,  obedience 
to  Uie  command  of  the  Lord  would  have  impelled  them  to  seek  baptism. 

%  Under  the  correct  inipresaon,  that  infknt  baptism  cannot  itself  be  regeneratioo,  our 
ohtiroh  has  ordained  that  baptized  children  cannot  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  before 
confirmation,  which  otherwise,  as  regenerate  persons,  could  not  be  refused  to  them.  But 
yet  in&nt  baptism  is  not  without  effect.  The  Holy  Ghost  can,  even  in  the  mother's 
womh,  operate  upon  the  babe.  Luke  i.  41.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  infent 
baptism,  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  overtJirowing  the  dommioa  of  hereditary  sin- 
fUness.  This  has  never  been  asserted  in  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  (Comp.  the  observa- 
tions on  Acts  xvi.  14,  15.)  Taken  in  this  sense,  namely,  as  destroying  tlie  dominion  of 
hereditary  sin,  regeneration,  without  consciousness,  and  without  a  personal  appropriation 
of  grace,  is  perfectly  inconceivable.     Upon  the  application  of  Christian  baptism  to  those 
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is  changed.  Pfedo^baptiem  is  certainly  not  apostolic.  But  it  be- 
came necessary  in  the  church,  when  once  the  supernatural  commu- 
nication of  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  ceased.  The  external 
rite  then  retrograded  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  receives  its  necessary  completion  only  through  confir- 
mation.* 

The  meaning  of  the  words  :  PaTrrt^etv  elg  to  Svojm  tov  narfibg,  koc 
Tov  vlov,  Koi  TOV  dylov  nvsv/mrof,  to  baptise  into  the  name,  etc.,  is, 
heat  learned  from  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  L  13,  x,  2,  in  which  bap- 
tism, eig  t5  Svo/ia  ILavXov  and  elg  rbv  Mwir^^  is  spoken  of.  The 
PaTTTt^iv  slg  Tiva,  baptising  into  any  one,  signifies  baptism  ae  involr- 
ing  a  bindmg  obligation  ;  a  rite,  whereby  one  is  pledged  ;  and  the 
sublime  object  to  which  baptism  hinds,  consists  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  (^Ovofia  :^  b*,  signifles  here  again  the  very  essence  of 
God  himself.) 

The  unbaptized  are  therefore  regarded  as  not  possessing  essential 
connexion  with  God ;  as  separate  from  Qod,  This  sinful  aliena- 
tion, which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  source  of  all  human  misery, 
both  external  and  internal,  is  removed  by  baptism  and  regeneration. 
The  Divine  power  is  wedded  to  the  human  soul,  which  thus  be- 
comes itself  the  parent  of  a  higher  heavenly  consciousnese.f  But 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Saviour  does  not  here  give  the  name 
of  God  directly,  but  the  names  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
as  the  exalted  object  to  which  the  votary  of  baptism  becomes 
pledged.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  Lord 
himself  names  the  three  Divine  persons  together.  In  many  pas- 
sages the  Saviour,  it  is  true,  describee  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  individually  as  Divine  personalities.  Here,  however,  they  ap- 
pear together,  and  are  styled  in  common  the  object  to  which  be- 
lievers bind  themselves  hy  baptism.  The  elements  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  are  thus  given  in  Christ's  identical  words.  But  the 
dogma  is  presented  in  an  entirely  undeveloped  form,  and  the  un- 
folding of  the  mystery  is  committed  to  the  scientific  activity  of  the 
chui'ch.     The  established  doctrine  of  the  chnrch  on  this  subject  is 

wlio  bad  received  the  baptism  of  John  praviously,  comp.  the  obaerrations  at  Acts  six.  1, 

*  According  to  this,  it  eonnot  be  asserted  that  infant  bapijem  ia  ceoessarj  to  salvation, 
for  the  inward  act  of  regeneration,  which  is  possible  only  with  oocsciousueBs,  cannot  be 
supposed  m  connexion  with  it.  The  coniusion  of  the  baptism  of  John  (and  of  ptedo- 
baptiam,  which  stands  parallel  to  it),  with  the  baptism  which  ia  speeifioally  Chriatian,  was 
Qrat  made  prevalent  in  the  church  by  Augustine,  and  has  since  prevailed  in  it. 

f  Id  Ulliuan'a  Stvim^  1882,  H,  2,  a.  410,  et  seq.,  Dr.  Bindseil  of  Halle  explains  the 
words  dm^Tt^stF  sic  bvo/ia  toU  irajpof,  «.  r.  A.,  "  flrst^  aa  an  expression  of  subjection  (bet- 
ter, of  oblation)  to  Pather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  secondly,  as  alao  necessarily  in- 
timating an  elevation  of  the  reolpient  to  superior  dignity."  But  the  formula,  in  itsal^ 
does  not  at  all  signify  Oie  latter  thought,  although  it  ta  implied  doubtless  in  the  reladoa 
of  (he  ordinance. 
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essentially  that  of  the  Bible  also,  but  the  symbohcally  derived  term 
Person  involves  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  and  may  easily  lead  to 
error.  Human  language,  however,  furnishes  no  expression  by  which 
the  connexion  between  a  unity  of  essence  with  an  independence  of 
consciousness,  in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  can  be  more  appropriately 
indicated.  We  cannot  therefore  charge  the  teachers  of  the  church 
with  error  heeause  they  have  made  choice  of  this  expression.  We 
can  only  lament  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  which  ren- 
ders it  inadequate  to  designate  the  most  exalted  and  absolute  rela- 
tione which  are  clearly  comprehensible  to  the  purified  reason  only, 
by  precise  ideas,  and  words  corresponding  with  them  in  clearness. 

The  chief  error  to  which  the  word  "  Person"  leads,  and  which 
has  constantly  been  opposed  by  all  the  more  profound  teachers  of  the 
church,  and  especially  by  Augustine,  in  his  acute  and  profound  work 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  ia  this.  We  are  led  by  it  to  conceive 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  locally  or  mechanically  distinct  from 
one  another,  whilst  we  should  view  them  as  Hvingly  interpenetrating 
one  another.  To  this  view  we  may  advantageously  oppose  what- 
ever there  is  of  truth  in  SabelHanism  (which  rightly  recognizee  this 
unity  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity),  yet  without  adopting  at  the 
game  time  its  erroneous  denial  of  the  individual  independency  of 
consciousneee  in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  In  the  commentary  on 
Matthew  xii,  32,  and  John  i.  1,  I  have  intimated  my  views  of  the 
Trinity.  But  to  facilitate  our  survey,  I  ahall  here  state  them  again 
in  a  condensed  form.  The  only  means  we  possess  for  illustrating  the 
unity  of  the  essence,  and  the  severalty  of  conaciousnese  in  the  God- 
head, consists  in  the  corresponding  analogy  which  we  find  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  the  image  of  Uod.  As  in  man  there  is  not 
only  spiritual  being,  hut  also  the  knowledge  of  that  being,  so 
also  in  the  Divine  nature,  if  we  apprehend  it  as  a  living  GM, 
not  as  a  dead  notion,  we  must  suppose  both  being  and  tbo  knowl- 
edge of  its  peculiar  being.  This  knowledge  which  God  poswesses 
of  himself  is  designated  as  the  Son  :  in  him  dwells  the  Father 
himself,  and  through  him  effects  everything  that  he  does  effect. 
But,  ae  all  the  powers  of  the  Father  concentrate  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  his  self-consciouBnesa,  so  do  they  also  continually 
revert  from  the  Son  to  their  primary  source,  the  Father,  and 
this  return  ia  designated  as  the  Holy  Gl-host.  This  view  explains 
the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  said  that "  the  Father 
draws  to  the  Son,"  but,  "  the  Son  leads,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  back 
again  to  the  Father,"  The  manifestation  of  the  infiuence.  of  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  thus  presents  a  climax.  All  knowledge 
of  God  proceeds  from  the  Father,  as  absolute  power,  through  the 
Son,  as  perfect  love,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  complete  holiness.  But 
regarded  conversely,  the  Holy  Ghost  leads  back  directly  to  the 
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Father,  eo  that  the  end  again  issues  in  the  beginning.  And  thus, 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  the  eternal  being 
of  Giod  in  its  essential  internal  movement  and  intei'action.  If 
according  to  this  explanation  it  may  appear  difBcult  to  under- 
stand hoV  inward  actions  of  the  Divine  Being  can  appear  as 
an  individual  consciousness,  it  is  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  activities  of  the  absol-uie  Spirit  are,  in  accordance  with 
its  nature,  pure  life,  being,  and  consciousness.  To  apprehend, 
however,  the  idea  of  the  individual  as  sometbing  limited  and 
hounded  within  itself,  and  totally  separated  from  all  other  spirit- 
ual life,  would  be  the  very  error  whicb  has  been  ali'eady  pointed 
out ;  and  the  Scriptures,  in  their  entire  mode  of  expression,  shew 
that  in  this  sense  it  apprehends  neither  the  Son  nor  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  person.  The  Son,  indeed,  appears  individualized  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  but  be  labours  by  regeneration  to  transform  all  humanity 
into  his  own  nature,  on  which  account  the  whole  church  is  simply 
called  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12);  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  appears 
shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  all  believers,  like  the  Father,  who 
is  omnipresent  throughout  the  whole  universe.  As,  therefore, 
the  consciousness  of  God  in  itself  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  all- 
comprehending,  so  also  must  the  notion  of  Person  under  the  true 
idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  be  understood  in  an  all-com- 
prehensive sense.  By  this  means  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty 
which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  surrounded  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  wiU  be  obviated. 

Apart  from  this,  the  important  passage  before  us  presents  yet 
another  question  for  discussion,  namely,  "  Whether,  in  the  institu- 
tory  words  quoted,  the  Lord  did  or  did  not  intend  to  establish  a 
fixed  formula  of  baptism  ?"  This  question  would  not  have  been 
HU^eated  at  all,  had  the  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  shewn  that  the  disciples,  in  administering  baptism,  em- 
ployed these  words.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  find  that,  even  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  often  as  baptism  is  mentioned 
it  is  performed  only  d^,  or  i-rrl  rb  6vo\ia,  Iv  ry  dvo^ari  'Ijjoov,  or 
XpioTov."^  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  ai^  of  baptism  itse!f  is 
in  no  passage  thus  described,  but  the  fact  of  baptism  merely  indi- 
cated. We  cannot,  therefore,  infer  from  the  use  of  these  phr^es 
that  the  complete  formula  given  by  the  Saviour  was  not  employed. 
These  phrases  might  have  been  intended  merely  to  distinguish 
baptism  as  a  Christian  ordinance,  Irom  that  of  John.  Add  to 
this  that  there  are  several  passages  (Acts  xix.  2,  eomp,  with  ver. 

*  Prom  this  eiroiimstance,  and  because  the  formnla  of  baptiam  ia  not  mcnlionod  in 
Mark,  Teller  would  deduce  tbe  concluaoE  tliat  the  passage  in  Matthew  is  not  authentic  1 
— a  hjpotheaia  which  has  bo  foundation  whatever,  aad  scoae  merely  from  hostility  to  the 
dootcine  of  the  Trinity, 
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5,  Tit.  iii.  4j  ff.),  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  named 
in  such  a  connexion  with  baptism  as  to  render  it  highly  probahle 
that  the  names  form  part  of  the  formula  used  in  that  ordinance, 
■whilst  at  the  same  time  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers  (Jus- 
tin Martyr,  for  instance),  c[U0te  the  words  of  the  passage  before  us 
as  the  baptismal  formula.  (Compare  Just.  Mar.  Apol.,  1,  p.  93, 
in  my  "  Monum.  Hist.  Eccl."  vol.  ii.  p.  167.)  As  in  the  institution 
of  the  holy  supper,  so  also  in  the  institution  of  baptism,  the 
Saviour  would  without  doubt  have  employed  the  most  suitable 
words  to  signify  the  spiritual  character  of  the  ceremony.  And 
from  this,  therefore,  arises  the  church's  obligation  to  retain  the 
practice  of  using  these  words  aa  the  formula  for  the  administra^ 
tion  of  this  sacrament.  The  ancient  church,  however,  exercised 
coi^iderable  freedom  in  everything  that  regarded  the  mere  ex- 
ternals of  the  ordinance ;  and  therefore  it  may  well  have  hai>- 
pened,  that  in  single  instances  they  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
only.  That  this  was  the  fact  appears  from  the  later  controversies 
maintained  by  Oypiian  on  the  baptism  of  heretics.  (Compare 
Oypriani  epist.  73,  in  my  '*  Monum,  Hist.  Eccl."  vol.  ii  p.  118, 
note.)  Such  a  baptism,  performed  solely  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  was 
however  not  leas  valid  than  if  accompanied  by  the  complete  for- 
mula. For  Christ  implies  alike  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  the  converse  will  not  hold,  that  the  Father  implies  the  Son. 
8uch  modem  phrases,  therefore,  as  "  to  baptize  into  the  eternal 
love,"  are  to  be  rejected  as  unchristian.  They  would  be  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 

The  Saviour  now  in  conclusion  sustains  his  command  to  the  little 
band  of  h^  disciples,  to  impart  new  life  to  the  whole  world,  by  the 
promise  of  his  own  almighty  assistance,  which  should  never  fail 
them.  (The  awriXeia  rov  al&vogj  mnst  here  again  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  period  of  grawth  and  development  assigned  to  the 
(iaaiXsia  tov  Qeov,  for  only  during  this  period  l^ts  the  struggle 
which  renders  the  help  of  Christ  necessary.  In  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  also  present,  it  is  true,  but  there  his  presence  is  to 
s  the  fountain  of  blessedness,  not  as  a  protection  amidst 
On  this  subject,  compare  at  Matth.  sxiv.  3.)  The  pas- 
sage in  Mark  xvi.  17,  18,  describes  particularly  the  abundant  assist- 
ance which  the  church  is  to  receive  from  the  presence  of  Christ, 
during  the  continuance  of  her  struggles,  and  especially  mentions 
the  tokens  (ojj/ieZo)  of  his  power  -which  the  disciples  should  experi- 
ence.®    Sufficient  examples  occur  in  the  Acts  of  the  casting  out  of 

*  Some  would  holii  this  passage  also  as  unautlientic.  But  tiie  critical  authoritiea,  and 
even  its  own  oontenta,  clearly  testify  to  its  811111611110117.  For,  surely  tlie  roeatioQ  of  the 
diinking  of  deadly  sulistaQoea  would  not  hava  iieen  iutroduced  if  tiie  passage  liad  been 
interpolated,  becauae  no  accredited  example  of  that  sign  c»i  be  adduced. 
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demonB,  and  of  the  healing  of  sick  persons,  and  eren  of  the  touching 
of  serpents  there  occurs  one  well  known  account  (Acta  xxviii.  3). 
On  the  other  hand,  theie  is  no  instance  whatever  of  the  diinking 
of  deadly  poisons  (dai  aai/iov  scil  ^apiiaitov),  and,  as  we  noticed  pre- 
viously, this  very  fact  affords  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
passage  in  Mark.*  (Upon  the  yXwocaig  Aa/Utv,  compare  particular's 
at  Acts  ii.  4.)  The  expletive  clause  Kawcui;  yXii>aa(u^  XaM'imvoi.  oc- 
curs here  only.  Every  hypothesis  concerning  it  encounter  some 
difficulty,  since  neither  the  languages  nor  the  tongues  were  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  new  ;  and  it  is  certainly  harsh  to  under- 
stand neio  (icaivaZg)  as  completely  synonymous  with  otMr  (h-ipaig, 
Acts  ii.  4).  The  simplest  course  perhaps  is  to  suppose,  in  accord- 
ance with  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  that  the  speech  of  him  who  spake  wdth 
B  {yXdioo'ij  XaXuv)  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  angelic  lan- 

^  ,  and  hence  designated  as  a  new  language.f  The  plural  form 
may  be  explained  fixnn  the  fact  that  (as  is  shewn  by  1  Cor.  xiv.)  the 
speaking  with  tongues  manifested  itself  in  several  distinct  forms, 
especially  in  praying  and  singing  in  the  spirit. 

John  XX.  30,  31.— If  we  compare  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  that  of  John,  with  the  beginning  of  the  same  work,  we  dis- 
cover an  admirable  closing  up.  John  concludes  the  history  of 
Thomas  with  the  words  :  "  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed"  (jiaiidpioi  oi  fiij  Idiiv-sf,  nal  ■nwrsvaavreg').  In  this 
is  contained,  though  indirectly,  the  most  powerful  admonition  to  the 
reader,  namely,  that  although  we  have  not  beheld  the  Lord  with 
the  bodily  eye,  we  should  believe  in  the  announcement  of  him  who 
dwelt  amongst  men  full  of  grace  and  truth.  And  to  awaken  this 
faith,  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  fact,  that  Christ  the  Messiah 
was  the  true  Son  of  GJ-od,  was  the  great  object  of  John's  GrOSpeL 
For  as  the  logos,  who  is  the  life  (John  i.  4),  imparted  this  life  to 
John,  through  faith,  so  the  disciple  of  love  would  render  this  blessed 
life  accessible  to  his  readers.  In  order,  meanwhile,  to  leave  to  hia 
readers  an  open  eye  for  further  surveys  of  the  infinitely  copious  life 
of  Christ,  John  intimates  that  he  had  not  related  everything,  but 
only  many  things,  so  that  much  still  remailied  for  that  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  his  own  work  should  have  awakened  in  them.  As 
Liicke  and  Kuinoel  correctly  interpret  it,  the  "  signs"  (mjfieia)^  in  the 
present  connexion,  can  refer  only  to  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Ee- 
deemer:  Tholuck,  on  account  of  the  concluding  verse  (ver,  31),  would 
refer  the  expression  to  aU  the  miracles  previously  mentioned.    But  we 

*  It  !a  mentioned,  in  an  apocrjphal  writing,  that  John  drank  poison  witliout  sustain- 
ing any  injnfj,  Fabileil  codex,  apoor.  vol.  ii.  p.  5*15,  et  aeq  ,  but  tlie  lageM  waa  porliaps 
au^eated  by  Hiis  passjige  in  Marie. 

f  Eathor  ezplain  'new  as  "  new  (o  iftem,"  suoh  as  tlie  apontlea  were  before  mac- 
quaiuted  with;   new  not  ahsoliitEly,  iDut  relatively.— [K. 
Vol.  in.— 10 
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shall  be  more  correct  in  supposing  that  vei.  30  stands  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  that  which  directly  precedes  it,  and  then  follows  the  con- 
closion.  This  therefore  will  he  the  connexion  :  "  Much  still  remains 
to  be  narrated  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Lord,  but  what  has 
been  here  stated,  as  well  as  what  was  stated  formerly,  furnishes  a 
sufficient  basis  of  faith  in  the  Kedeemer."  But  again,  the  appear- 
ances of  Christ  are  themselves  called  mjiisTa,  signs,  just  as  ipavepova- 
Sai,  manifested  himself,  is  used  elsewhere  in  reference  to  them,  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  regarded  as  favouring  the  hypothesii;, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Saviour  arose  fi:om  the 
gTavo  with  a  glorified  body.*  Finally,  verse  31  expresses  directly 
the  main  object  of  the  gospel,  as  we  observed  in  our  introduction  to 
the  Gospel  of  John.  John's  representation,  however,  of  Jesus  as 
the  true  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  was  immediately  designed  for  a 
special  cl^a  of  opinions  in  the  ancient  church,  though  without  losing 
B^ht  of  more  general  objects.  Finally,  "  Son  of  God"  (vio?  tov 
9et>5),  in  this  passage,  is  evidently  to  be  regarded  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  as  explanatory  of  the  Xpiarog ;  so  that  from  this  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  vioq  rov  eeoiJ  was  a  well-known  and  usual 
name  for  the  Messiah  amongst  the  Jews  of  that  age.  Compare  on 
this  point  the  remarks  made  af  Lnke  i.  85. 

With  this  statement  of  his  object,  John  appropriately  concludes 
his  work  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  in  hia  readers  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  obligation  laid  upon  them  by  the  announcement  that 
the  promised  Saviour  had  appeared. 

§  4,    Appendix  of  John's  Gospel. 

(John  xsL  1-25.) 

The  fact  that  the  last  chapter  of  John's  gospel  forms  a  sup- 
plement to  the  entire  work  is  so  plain,  and  now  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  needs  no  further  proof  But  on  the  question, 
"  Who  should  be  regarded  as  the  composer  of  this  appendix  ?" 
commentators  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  unanimously  to  agree. 
The  only  result  of  all  the  investigations  of  this  subject  which  com- 
mends itself  as  tenable,  is  that  which  regards  the  last  two  verses 
only  as  not  written  by  John,  while  the  whole  remaining  portion  of 
the  chapter  was  added  to  the  complete  Gospel  by  the  Evangelist 
himself.f 

*  Doubtful  Hifl  appearances  would  be  eigjis  {ijii/ida)  simply  as  proying  hia  reswrrec- 
^on,  and  the  term  ifan sfini/nBai  {sheioeii  himself),  might  apply  Eimply  to  the  rareness  of 
these  appsM'aaces.  The  riaon  Lord  did  not,  aa  before,  associale  wiOi  his  disciples,  but  only 
oouasionally  appeaired  to  tbeia.   Still  tbe/aet  of  hia  glorified  body  aeema  mdubitable. — [K. 

I  Compare,  on  the  authenlieity  of  the  ooucluding  chapter  of  John,  Guerike's  Beitrage, 
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To  this  effect,  Tholuck,  in  particular,  expresses  himself.  ThoRe 
scholars  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  chapter  (afc  the 
head  of  whom  stand  Schott  and  Liicke),  whether  they  assume  as 
its  author  some  definite  person  (e.  ff.,  the  presbyter  John),  or  even 
some  one  unknown,  or  with  Grotius  attribute  its  composition  to 
the  Ephesian  church,  borrow  their  weightiest  reasons  for  this  view 
merely  from  the  last  verse.  The  natural  hyperbole  of  ver.  25  cer- 
tainly does  not  accord  with  the  spirit  of  John,  which  dictated  the 
most  beautiful  moderation  of  expression.  Just  as  little  does  the  use 
of  the  plural  otdajisv  in  verse  24  correspond  with  the  beginning  of  the 
statement,  ovtS^  iartv  &  ftadijrijf  6  fiaprvpSyv  nepl  Tovmv  Koi  ypdrpof 
Tama.  Kuinoel  and  Weber  have  proved  most  satisfactorily  that 
no  sufficient  reason  can  be  adduced  for  rejecting  the  lan^r  part  of 
the  chapter,  since  all  the  manuscripts  contain  it ;  the  ideas  are 
characteristic  of  John ;  and  even  in  style  it  presents  no  distin- 


The  only  objections,  therefore,  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
chapter  must  arise  from  its  contents.  These  contents  unquestion- 
ably present  much  that  is  surprising,  and  in  any  case,  therefore,  the 
question  is  forced  upon  us,  "  What  could  have  infiuenced  John  to 
append  such  statements  to  his  gospel,  after  ho  had  already  brought 
it  to  a  conclusion  ?"  To  reason  from  the  contents  of  a  passage  to 
its  genuineness  is  always  a  questionable  coiu'se,  even  though  it  con- 
tain matter  deviating  widely  from  the  spirit  and  modes  of  thought 
of  the  alleged  author.  No  such  deviation  can  here  be  pointed  oat, 
though  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  when  compared  with  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  Evangelist's  gospel,  appear  poor  and  without  signi- 
ficance. This  wiU  hold  good  of  the  first  half  at  least  of  the  chapter 
so  long  as  it  is  interpreted  literally,  since  a  successful  draught  of 
fishes  is  tie  only  incident  it  recounts.  But  in  the  second  half,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  event  is  recorded,  which  might  certainly  have  ocr- 
caeioned  the  Evangehst  to  touch  upon  it  in  a  special  supplementary 
note,  namely,  a  report  that  he  should  remain  living  until  the  future 
advent  of  the  Lord.  But  if  this  had  been  the  sole  motive  of  John 
for  composing  this  appendix,  what  purpose  could  be  subserved  by 
such  a  lengthened,  unmeaning  preface  concerning  the  occurrence 
upon  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  ?  To  this  question,  no  completely 
satisfactory  reply  can  be  afforded  by  those  who  defend  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  chapter,  so  long  as  they  controvert  the  symbolical^ 
mode  of  interpreting  it,  which  formerly  obtained  currency  amongst 
the  most  spiritual   and   intellectual  fathers  of  the  church,t  and 

*  Upon  the  aymlMliBal  acta  of  Christ  generally,  compare  in  the  Commentary,  Part  I., 
at  Matthew  xjtL  19. 

t  I  shall  here  quote  tie  words  of  Augustine,  who  in  essentials  oorrectlj-  explains  the 
paaesge,  althongli  perhaps  he  goes  too  &r  in  disGOvering  the  Mgnificance  of  minuti^    He 
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which  in  this  section  of  the  evangelical  history  receives  the  most 
undeniable  supports  from  tlic  narrative  itself. 

Through  the  entire  eecond  half  of  the  chapter,  the  symholic 
character  manifestly  prevails.  The  "girding,"  the  "stretching, 
forth  of  the  hands,"  the  "following,"  the  "  tarrying,"  cannot  in  any 
case  he  understood  in  a  merely  literal  sense.  The  same  symbolical 
character  may  therefore  he  very  simply  extended  to  the  first  half 
also,  to  which,  the  application  of  aiich  a  character  is  the  more  justi- 
fiable and  appropriate,  that  the  very  words  of  Christ  in  reference  to 
a  perfectly  similar  incident  recorded  elsewhere  (Lulce  v.  4)  entirely 
authoriBG  the  symbolical  interpretation.  (On  this  point  compare 
the  full  investigation  in  the  Gomm.  Part  I.)  The  fact  that  through- 
out the  entire  chapter,  not  John,  but  Peter,  play§  the  prlneipaJ 
part,  tostifies  manifestly  and  emphatically  in  favour  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  against  the  assumption  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later 
period  by  any  other  historian.  Had  it  been  subjoined  by  some  teacher 
in  the  church,  who  was  a  disciple  of  John,  he  would,  without  a 
doubt,  have  drawn  his  picture  more  to  give  prominence  to  John.  But 
here  we  have  an  entirely  candid  history,  written  sine  ira  et  studio. 

John  xxi,  1-6.  The  two  concluding  verses  of  the  Gospel,  (xx. 
30,  31)  are  ignored,  and  the  suhsequent  narrative  attached  directly 
to  the  last  appearance  of  Christ,  by  the  /isrd  ravTa,  after  this. 
(Compare  chap.  xxi.  14.)  The  fact,  that  according  to  the  narra,tive 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter,  the  disciples  prosecute  their  worldly 
vocation,  loses  its  surprising  charact  wh  n  w  fleet  that  even 
Paul,  during  the  course  of  his  apostoh       b  n  tantly  practised 

refera  the  drai^ht  of  fishea  to  the  anticipated  ep    tu  Peter.     But  he  plaoea 

the  draught  of  Sshea  in  pvralleli^m  with,  the      al  g  co       of  Lulce  r.,  and  de- 

clares himself  on  the  subject  in  Hie  following  ma  — H  co  quallter  ia  seculi  fine 
(Utura  Bit  eooleBia  clomimas  signifleat,  alia  piacation  gmfi  vi  q  liter  nunc  ait.  Quod 
autem  illud  fecit  iu  initio  pi-sedicationia  suie  hix,  post         ireoljonem  euam,  hino 

ostendit  illam  oapturam  piscium,  bonos  et  malos  signn         q  uno  habet  ecdesia; 

islam  yero  tantummodo  bonos,  tiuoa  habebit  in  ietem  m  mp  ta  in  fine  hujua  aeculi 
resurrectione  mortnamm.  Deniqoe  ibi  Jesns  no  si  h  in  httore  atabat,  qnando  jua- 
sit  pisces  capi :  sed  ascendeus  in  unam  uavim,  qute  erat  Simonia,  rogavit  eum,  ut  a  terra 
reduceret  pusillum  et  in  ea  sedens  dooebat  turbas,  nt  cessavit  autem  loqui,  disit  ad  Si- 
monem ;  "  due  in  altum  et  laxale  retia  vestra  in  eapturam-"  Et  illio  quod  captum  est 
piaciam  in  nayiculie  fuiti  non  aiout  Mo  rote  extraxerunt  in  terram.  His  eignia  et  ai  qua 
alia  potuennt  reperiii,  Ibi  ecclesia  in  hoc  aoculo,  Mc  vero  in  fine  ^onli  figurata  est ;  ideo 
illud  ante,  hoo  autem  post  reaiurectionem  domini  fectum  Mt,  quia  ibi  nos  Christus  signi- 
ficavit  TocatoB,  Lie  resosoitatos.  Ibi  reija  non  mittuntar  in  dexteram,  na  solos  sigoifl- 
cent  bonoa,  uec  in  Binistrain,  ne  solos  malos,  sed  indifferenter:  "laxate,"  Hlquilj  "retia 
veatra  in  captuiam,"  ut  permixtoa  intelligamns  bonos  et  malos.  Hio  autem  )n[quit : 
"  Mittite  in  dexf eram  nav^ii  rete  ut  aigmfioaret  bos,  qui  stabant  ad  dexteram,  solos  bouoa," 
Ibi  rete  propter  signiflcanda  aohismata  rurapebat\ir,  hie  vera  quoniam  tunc  jam  in  ilia 
Bumma  pace  sanctorum  nulla  erant  schiamataj  pertinuit  ad  BTangelistam  dloere :  "  et  cum 
lanti  oasent,  non  eat  acissum  rete.  Tanquam  illud,  respioeret  ubi  sciasum  eat  ct  in  illjaa 
mail  ooinparatione  commendaret  hoo  bonum."  Cf.  Opera  Augustini  edit.  Benedict.  voL 
liLp.  691,  etseq. 
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his  handicraft  alao.  On  thia  occasion,  the  appearing  of  Jeans  was 
again  sudden  :  without  the  disciples  having  observed  hia  approach, 
he  was  standing  before  them. 

(In  verse  4,  eif  is  not  =  iv  :  rather  connect  with  the  S<rrrj  the  pre- 
vious movement,  lipoaipd-Yiov  ^=  dipov^  a  relish,  that  which  is  eaten 
with  bread.) 

Vcr.  7-14.— By  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the  beloved 
disciple  discovered  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ex- 
citable Peter  at  once  hastens  to  him  by  swimming.  (Tvuvo^  expresses 
here  one  merely  clad  with  his  under  garment.  He  therefore  wrap- 
ped an  over-garment  around  himself,  in  order  probably  to  appear 
fully  clothed  on  the  shore.  Some  have  falsely  interpreted  the  inev- 
Svvrjq  of  the  under  garment,  but  that  is  called  i^Trodjjrj;?,  as  indicated 
also  by  its  etymology.)  In  the  Bec[uel  of  this  account,  verse  9,  it  is 
surprising,  that  when  the  disciples  were  come  with  the  ahip  to  the 
shore,  they  found  a  fire  of  coals,  food  (d'yjidpiov^  here  fish  roasted  on 
the  coals),  and  bread.  Some  writers  have  abandoned  themselves  to 
very  wild  notions  in  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  (as,  e.  g., 
that  all  this  was  produced  out  of  nothing  !)  which  need  no  particu- 
lar disproof.  Still,  in  whatever  manner  we ,  regard  the  statement, 
the  fact  is  very  remarlcable,  even  if  we  adopt  the  simplest  suppo- 
sition, via.,  that  the  Lord  had  caused  these  preparations  to  be 
made  upon  the  shore.  It  may  be  aslced  for  instance,  for  what 
purpose  all  this  ?  Such  refreshment  was  alike  unnecessarj'  for 
the  risen  Redeemer  and  for  the  disciples,  who  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  would  not  these  external  preparations 
hinder  that  powerful  influence  upon  their  inner  nature,  which  Jesus 
assuredly  contemplated  in  appearing  to  them  P  These  questions 
are  answered  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  whole  account  is 
symbolical.  To  the  inhabitants  of  western  countries,  this  style 
of  conveying  instruction  may  appear  somewhat  strange  ;  in  the 
East,  however,  it  is  the  usual  method,  and  upon  all  less  de- 
veloped capacities  of  conception,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  deep 


How  powerfully,  for  example,  would  the  draught  of  fishes  remind 
the  disciples,  and  especially  Peter,  of  their  first  vocation  by  the 
Saviour,  and  the  blessed  results  promised  to  their  ministry !  In 
like  manner  the  food  provided  for  them  here  by  the  Saviour  after 
their  completed  toil,  would  intimate  that  blissful  feast  which  he 
propnres  for  his  people  witli  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.*     Viewed  in  this  light,. the  whole  transaction  attains 

*  Auguatine  (loo.  eit.  a.  694)  in  his  interpretation  of  thepasaage,  considers  that,  it  eon- 
tains  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  he  saya;  "Piacia  Ksaus,  Christus  est  passua; 
ipse  est  panis,  qui  de  c<elo  descendit ;  huio  Incorporatur  ecolesia,  ad  p^ticipanduiu,  beali- 
tudi:iem  Bempiternaoi." 
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meaning  and  significance,  and  the  connexion  of  what  follows  with 
it  becomeB  obviouB.  (The  remark  that  this  was  the  third  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  is  correct,  if  it  be  limited  to  those  appearances  which 
were  witnessed  by  several  disciples  at  the  same  time.) 

Ver.  15-17.— According  to  the  interpretation  just  given,  the 
second  half  of  the  chapter  follows  the  first  natnrally  and  easily,  and 
the  two  form  a  complete  whole. 

After  the  prophetic  glance,  vouchsafed  to  the  apostle,  at  the 
greatness  of  his  future  ministry,  the  Lord  directs  his  attention  to 
the  conditions  on  which  it  should  depend.  Love  to  Christ,  and  vol- 
untary self-devotion,  are  its  indispensable  requirements.  That  the 
threefold  question  of  the  Lord  haii  a  reference  to  the  threefold 
denial  of  Peter,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  But  Tho- 
luck's  conjecture  that  the  Lord,  after  some  intermediate  speech 
with  the  other  disciples,  which  is  omitted  in  the  narrative,  turned, 
first  with  the  second  question,  and  next  with  the  third,  to  Peter, 
to  me  appears  anything  but  probable.  For  the  immediate  reit- 
eration of  the  question  directly  and  consecutively,  would  power- 
fully contribute  to  the  impression,  which  the  Lord  intended  to 
produce.  At  the  first,  Peter  remains  perfectly  tranquil,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  himself;  but  at  the  last  ques- 
tion he  is  sensible  that  the  object  of  Jesus  is  to  produce  within  him 
a  salutary  feeling  of  humiliation,  and  he  becomes  troubled.  Yet  he 
could  with  heartfelt  truth  appeal  to  his  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  be- 
cause that  VIB&  the  case,  the  Lord  therefore  now  affixed  the  seal  to 
his  blessed  commission,  in  the  |3daBE  rd,  Tt^SiSard  fiov,  feed  my  sheep. 
There  is  still,  however,  another  circumstance,  which  Tholuck,  in  Ws 
exposition  of  this  passage  seems  to  me  to  have  mistaken.  For  ex- 
ample, he  would  have  the  question  "  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?"  (iyaTraf  ^s  t^Xuov  TuvTum  \)  in  ver.  15,  to  refer  I'Otrospect- 
ively  to  Matth.  xxvi.  38,  where  Peter  is  stated  to  have  said,  "  though 
all  should  be  offended  for  thy  sake,  yet  will  not  I  be  offended  ;" 
as  if  Christ  had  desired  to  awaken  in  Peter  the  conviction  that  he 
had  erred  respecting  his  own  character.  But,  as  we  remarked  in  our 
comment  upon  Matth.  xvi.  19,  Peter  did  in  fact  possess  a  certain 
spiritual  eminence  above  the  other  disciples,  in  the  power  of  effect- 
ive, external  action. 

It  might  therefore  be  said  of  him  with  perfect  truth,  that  he 
loved  the  Lord  with  more  energy  than  did  any  of  the  others.  And 
that  the  Saviour  would  not  deny  this,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that, 
without  Peter's  having  made  any  such  apology  as,  "  I  love  thee  far 
less  than  do  the  others,  since  I  could  deny  thee,"  he  yet  appointed 
him  the  shepherd  of  his  flock.  The  object  of  Jesus  was,  therefore, 
not  to  prove  to  Peter  that  he  felt  no  love  to  him,  for  Peter  really 
did  possess  it,  nay,  he  possessed  it  even  when  he  denied  him,  or 
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he  would  never  have  'been  able  to  rise  again  so  speedily  to  the  en- 
joyment of  faith,  after  the  waves  of  darkness  had  roUed  over  his 
head.  The  object  of  the  questions  wae  therefore  this  alone  :  to 
lead  the  apostle  to  perfect  poverty  of  spirit,  and  to  emancipation  , 
from  the  thraldom  of  self.  But  this  consists  not  in  afHrming  that 
we  have  no  love,  when  we  really  possess  it ;  such  a  profession  would 
indicate  an  ignorance  of  ourselves  or  a  false  humility.  It  rather  so 
reveals  itself  as  to  lead  roan  not  to  ascribe  all  that  he  discovers  with- 
in himself  of  the  operations  of  grace  to  himself,  as  a  secure  unalien- 
able possession ;  but  to  regard  them  as  presents  of  no  absolutely 
enduring  character,  but  which  the  Lord,  who  hestowed  them,  can 
again,  whenever  he  pleases,  withdraw.  Thus  the  soul  remains  hum- 
ble, feeling  its  own  littleness  even  amid  ali  the  adornments  of  Di- 
vine grace,  which  it  never  claims  as  its  absolute  possession.  But 
that  w^  what  Peter  had  done  !  The  ardour  of  love  which,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  spirit,  inflamed  his  soul,  took  entire  possession 
of  him  ;  he  felt  himself  strong  as  a  hero  ;  but  when  this  fulness  of 
power  forsook  him,  he  denied  his  Lord,  in  the  prospect  of  imagined 
dangers. 

Finally,  as  to  the  Catholic  church  referring  this  passage  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope,  the  remarks  hold  which  were  made  at  Matth, 
xvi.  19,  What  is  here  said  to  Peter,  as  the  representative  of  the 
apostles,  refers  equally  to  them  all-  But  that  Peter  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  their  representative,  cannot  be  denied.*  The  asser- 
tion that  this  representative  character  involved  a  superior  plenipo- 
tentiary power,  or  a  succession,  is,  however,  just  as  incapable  of 
proof,  and  as  unlikely  as  that  in  general  the  collective  body  of  the 
twelve  was  perpetuated  after  theii  death, 

Ver.  18,  19.~Upon  the  promise  by  which  the  Saviour  confided 
to  Peter  the  office  of  pastor  over  believers,  there  foUows  immediately 
a  solemn  admonition  concerning  the  end  of  bis  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Although  he  was  to  be  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  still  the  issue 
of  his  career  was  to  he  painful  and  ahhorrent  to  the  natural  human 
will.  The  figurative  words  in  which  this  admonition  was  couched, 
would  have  been  surrendered  stiU  more  tlian  they  have  been  to  the 
caprice  of  interpreters,  had  not  the  Evangelist  hinis'elf  subjoined 
their  explanation.  According  to  tradition,  Peter  died  upon  the 
cross,  Eusebius'  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  35.  And  the  most  ancient  teachera 
in  the  church  understood  the  words  as  referring  to  his-j-  crucifixion. 

'^  ChrjBostom,  wlio  knew  nothing  ofany  primacj,  cspreasea  himaelf  to  the  saoie  effect 
on  this  passage ;  li  Jltrpoc  tIt"  •Kpoaraalav  eveiriareiSi/  tuji  oi'ci$iJi>.  Cyprian  also  ac- 
knowledges Peler  as  the  representative  of  the  aposUes,  hut  ersn  at  that  pei^od  transferred 
this  character  b>  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Oompare  Cypriani  Ep.  55,  in  my  Mojiam.  Hist 
Eocles.  ii.  p.  50. 

f  Tertulliani  Scorpiacie,  cap.  IB,  tunc  Petrus  al;  altero  viacitur,  cum  oruci  adatrin- 
gitur. 
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It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  it  has  been  thought  the  words 
might  he  understood  merely  of  Ms  arrest,  since,  if  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  crucifixion,  the  girding  must  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  stretching  out  of  the  hands.  A  fitting  parallel  with 
thm  is  furnished  in  Acts  xxi,  11,  where  the  prophet  Agabus  binds 
his  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle,  as  a  sign  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Tet  it  has  been  justly  stated  that,  like  all  prophetic  inti- 
mations, the  passage  is  both  brief  and  obscure.  Hence  it  remains 
indefinite  whether  the  girding  [^(dwvuv)  should  be  referred  to 
the  binding  of  his  hands  on  his  being  arrested,  or  to  his  being 
bound  to  the  cross.  It  is  sufficient  meanwhile  that  the  expressions 
selected  might  refer  to  his  crucifixion,  and  it  may  well  have  hap- 
pened that  this  more  definite  meaning  of  ihff  words  first  dawned 
upon  John  when  he  heard  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  But  the 
passage  refers  not  merely  to  the  stretching  forth  of  hands,  and  to 
being  bound,  but  also  to  the  contrasted  conditions  in  youth  and 
in  old  age.  The  mention  of  Peter's  youthful  condition  is  commonly 
wholly  overlooked  ;  it  is  regarded  as  void  of  significancy  in  itself, 
and  as  merely  placed  in  antithesis  to  death  in  old  age.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  we  should  not  understand  the  one  half  only  as  typi- 
cal, and  the  other  half  as  literal ;  both  must  be  taken  figuratively, 
and  both  literally. 

Primarily,  therefore,  the  passage  asserts  simply,  that,  in  youth, 
man  exults  in  the  full  freedom  of  his  powers,  but  in  old  age,  feels 
himself  bound  in  many  ways  by  his  infirmities,  and  requires  the  help 
of  others.  Both  these  divisions  then  ate  atgnijieant.  They  refer 
to  youth  and  age  in  the  spiritual  life  (1  John  ii.  13,  14).  In  the 
fiilness  of  spiritual  power,  Peter  acted  boldly  and  vigorously,  in 
the  manner  which  seemed  best  to  himself.  But,  in  his  age,  he  was 
to  be  restrained  in  many  ways  ;  fiercely  persecuted,  and  neces- 
sitated against  his  own  will  to  be  an  active  agent  in  various  circum- 
staiices.  These  dealings  had  a  discvpHnary  object :  they  were  to 
cause  the  disciple  to  forego  hia  own  will,  and  to  divest  him  of  all 
selflflhness.  The  climax  of  the  discipline  was  the  death  by  cruci- 
fixion of  Peter  himself,  in  which  was  literally  fulfilled  that  which  in 
its  more  general  sense,  he  had  long  previously  experienced  to  be 
true.  The  interpretation  proposed  by  Fikenscher — "  with  increas- 
ing age,  thou  shalfc  become  more  and  more  the  servant  of  another 
(namely,  of  God) — who  will  gird  thee  and  employ  thee  ss  he  may 
please," — is  in  itself,  no  doubt,  very  appropriate,  but  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  connexion. 

Verses  20-23. — Upon  this  particular  discourse  of  the  Lord  to 
Peter,  there  follows  another,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  accom- 
panying declaratioQS  of  the  Evangelist,  presents  a  very  enigmatical 
character.     The  Eedeemer  says  to  Peter,  Follow  me.     That,  the 
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words  were  accompanied  by  an  action,  eeems  plainly  intimated 
by  what  follows.  Tlie  "follow  me"  (aKoXiyvBsi  [lOt)  cannot  possibly 
bo  understood  as  a  more  trope,  for  tbe  scene  is  circumstantially 
described.  Christ  went  some  distance  away,  Peter  followed  him 
—but,  on  the  way,  Peter  looked  around  and  perceived  that  John 
also  was  coming  after  them.  This  occasioned  him  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  Lord,  and  what  of  this  man  ?"  {nvpie.  ovrog  6e  ri ;)  The  reason 
of  the  Evangelist  for  writing  so  expressly  concerning  himself  on  this 
occasion,  suggests  itself  immediately.  This  order  in  which  they  fol- 
lowed, reminded  him  of  the  last  paachal-feast  of  Christ  (xiii,  25), 
when  John  occupied  a  nearer  place  to  the  Lord  than  Peter.  On 
that  occasion  Peter  did  not  venture  to  put  a  question  directly  to  the 
Kedeemer,  but  conveyed  it  to  him  througti  John.  Now  their  rela- 
tions to  Christ  seemed  inverted  ;  Peter  appears  to  be  the  nearer, 
and  to  have,  as  it  were,  supplanted  John,  This  addition  was  there- 
fore very  important,  in  order  to  make  manifest  the  relations  of  Peter 
and  John  respectively  to  Christ.  To  the  apparently  jealous,  or  at 
least  anxious-sounding  question  of  Peter,  Jesus  now  replied  :  &av 
avrhv  BeX(i>  jieveiv,  ewf  Ipxafiai,  tI  irpo^  ae ;  ffv  dKohyvda  [loi,  if  I 
will,  etc. 

Many  of  John's  contemporaries  understood  the  tarrying  of  the 
continuance  of  his  earthly  life.  This  explanation  is  rejected  by  the 
EvangeHsfc,  who  then  merely  repeats  the  words  of  Christ  just  cited, 
but  without  assigning  their  meaning.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  this 
passage  may  be  understood.  First,  let  us  take  the  words  in  a  merely 
external  sense,  and  try  how  their  meaning  may  be  apprehended. 
We  suppose  that  Jesus  desired  to  make  some  private  communica- 
tion to  Peter,  and  on  that  account  commanded  Peter  to  follow 
him.  John,  who  may  not  have  known  this,  follows  Peter,  and  the 
latter  therefore  calls  out  to  Christ:  "Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do. P" 
But  in  this  case,  the  reply  of  Christ,  "  If  I  will,"  etc.,  is  wholly 
inappropriate.  'Sat  there  are  but  two  cases  conceivable  ;  either 
it  seemed  right  to  Christ  that  John  should  accompany  them^  and 
he  intended  a  reproof  to  Peter,  in  which  case  his  language  should 
have  been,  "  let  him  come  with  ns  quietly,"  or,  "  he  may  hear  what 
we  say,"  or  something  similar,  or,  he  meant  to  reprove  John's  ill- 
timed  attendance  upon  them ;  the  words  would  then  have  been, 
"  do  not  follow  us,  remain  where  you  are,"  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover how  Christ  could  then  employ  the  lihieiv,  tarry,  for  the  disciple 
did  not  remain,  but  went  with  them.  Besides,  in  this  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  the  tea?  Spxo/iai,  till  /come, is  altogether  unintelligible. 
For  if  we  take  it  in  the  simplest  sense,  "  until  I  return,"  viz.,  from 
his  walking  aside  with  Peter,  the  reply  would  not  be  against,  but 
favoti/rable  to  Peter.  For  while  it  was  his  wish  that  John  should 
not  come  after  them,  yet  the  reply  appears  plainly  to  convey  a  re- 
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proof  to  Peter.  Besides,  apart  from  tiie  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  words  in  themselves,  it  would  be  inexplicable  how  the  report 
concerning  John  could  have  arisen  from  an  occun-ence  so  purely 
commonplace  ;  for  that  report,  although  Mae,  unquestionably  origi- 
nated from  some  cause.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  occurrence,  as  a  merely  external  event,  is 
untenable,  and  that  all  who  have  sought  to  establish  it,  have  dealt 
in  arhiti-ary  conjecture.  They  take,  for  example,  the  /dveiv^  tarry, 
either  as  "  be  with  me,",  or,  "  remain  with  me,"  and  then  the  twf 
epxo^ai.,  until  I  come,  has  no  meaning  ;  for  we  spealr  of  returning 
only  to  one  in  whose  presence  we  are  not ;  but,  in  this  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis,  both  Peter  and  John  remained  present  with 
the  Lord.  For  -what  purpose,  then,  this  added  clause  ?  Or,  again, 
they  supply  with  the  fieveov  the  word  SiSe,  "  If  I  will  that  John  re- 
main here;"  but  it  was  precisely  Peter's  wish  that  John  should  not 
go  with  them  ;  thus  the  language  would  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  Peter,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  fact. 

Finally,  if  we  decide  that  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the 
fleAw,  /  tviU,  "  I  can  command  him  either  to  remain  or  to  come 
with  us,  thou  hast  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter,"  then,  as  we  have 
not  ey&>  dsXi^i,  this  mode  of  completing  the  thought  is  too  harsh  to 
allow  our  supposing  that  John  reijuired  it  of  his  readers  ;  especially 
since  it  must  have  been  his  chief  object  here  to  make  himself  clearly 
understood,  as  he  had  to  controvert  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
words. 

But  the  whole  passage,  dark  as  it  appears,  becomes  plain  and 
luminous,  if,  as  we  have  already  proposed,  the  whole  be  understood 
as  a  symbolical  transaction,  to  which  we  are  further  guided  by  the 
girding  in  verse  18.  The  Lord  desired  to  point  out  still  more  pre- 
cisely to  Peter  the  way  which  he  should  walk  on  earth.  It  was  the 
way  of  following  Christ,  and  bearing  the  cross  in  a  severe  conflict 
with  the  world.  By  certain  steps  which  he  took,  Jesus  symbol- 
ically represented  this  ;  which  steps  occasioned  Peter  again  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  Lord.  Whatever  may  appear  surprising  in  the 
representation  will  be  removed,  if  we  imagine  ourselves  spectators 
of  tlie  living  scene.  That  which  now  lies  before  ua  cold  and  dry, 
in  lifeless  letters  and  words,  was,  in  the  actual  scene,  enlivened 
by  the  Saviour's  significant  and  spiritual  expression.  Whilst  he 
communicated  to  the  disciple  the  final  disclosures  regarding  his  des- 
tiny, his  look,  his  bearing,  formed  a  living  commentary  upon  the 
external  act  which  he  performed.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
the  disciple  perfectly  underatood  aU  that  was  fhus  signified.  With- 
out this,  the  whole  proceeding  would  have  been  absolutely  devoid 
of  meaning.  This  assumed,  all  that  follows  has  a  signiflcancy  in 
perfect  accordance  with  our  explanation.   Peter,  somewhat  d 
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by  the  prospect  of  the  difficult  way  which  he  was  to  travel,  asks, 
when  he  sees  John  following  them,  "  Lord,  how  then  will  it  fare 
with  this  man  ?"  As  this  question,  however,  did  not  proceed  from 
a  perfectly  pure  state  of  mind,  but  from  a  somewhat  envious  glance 
at  the  more  tranquil  destiny  of  John,  the  discourse  of  Christ  assumes 
a  certain  tone  of  reproof.  Jesus  explains  to  him  "  that  his,  Peter's, 
part  was  to  follow  the  Lord  ;  that  he  was  not  to  look  to  the  course 
of  another,"  and  that  "John  should  remain  imtil  he  would  come." 
Now  it  is  plain  that  "  tarry"  (jdvetv)  is  the  converse  of  "  follow" 
{aKoXmddv)^  namely,  a  peaceful,  quiet,  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
Lord.  But  some  referred  this  coming  to  the  second  advent,  and 
concluded  that  John  should  live  to  behold  it  (2  Gor.  v.  4).»  The 
Evangelist  denies  this  interpretation,  and  in  an  impressive  manner 
repeats  the  words  of  Jesus,  leaving  the  discovery  of  their  import  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  reader  himself.  The  Lord's  coming  manifestly 
referred  only  to  the  death  of  tho  disciplo-f  Hence  the  meaning  is, 
"  John  shall  tarry,  living  in  quiet  and  peace,  until  the  moment 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  call  him  hence.  Peter,  in  the  midst 
of  trials  and  contests,  shall  follow  his  Lord  even  to  the  cross."  But 
here  the  reflection  will  occur  to  many,  that  to  follow  thfi  Lord  in 
this  sense  could  not  have  been  enjoined  as  the  peculiar  duty  of  Pe- 
ter, since  the  same  obligation  devolves  eqiaally  upon  all  Christians, 
whence  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  John  was  to  he  exempted  from 
it.  This  remark  is  perfectly  true  in  some  respects,  and  certainly 
no  person  can  he  entirely  exempted  from  the  duty  of  thus  follow- 
ing the  Lord.  But  with  equal  certainty  experience  testifies  that 
the  spidtual  development  of  believers  assumes  very  distinct  Expects. 
In  one  it  is  a  continuous,  heavy,  and  bitter  series  of  sufferings  ; 
his  whole  life  is  a  constant  bearing  of  the  cross.  With  many,  life 
glides  smoothly  onwards,  uncheqnered  by  any  grievous  disasters, 
and  gently  also  do  they  pass  into  their  eternal  home.  Such  differ- 
enoes,  it  is  obvious,  do  not  occur  by  chance,  but  according  to  the 
providence  of  the  Lord  ;  since  aU  destinies,  which  are  wisely  ordered 
in  congmity  with  the  characters  of  men,  must  subserve  the  object  of 
perfecting  tho  moral  life,  Now  in  Peter  and  John  (compare  the 
introduction  to  John)  we  perceive,  as  it  were,  the  representatives  of 
two  entirely  different  courses  of  life ;  of  that  which  is  powerfully 

*  When,  regardless  of  tliis  passage,  many  parsons,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  tones, 
would  attribute  to  JoUii  a  longevity  extending  to  Chriat'a  seeond  advent,  it  is  certainly  a 
strange  misinterpretation  of  Iiia  most  pnblic  declaration.  Auguatine  mentions  the  report, 
tliat  although  John  was  buried,  he  still  breathed  in  the  grave,  so  that  Hie  earth  which 
covered  him  moved. 

\  The  Belection  of  the  expression  lur  spxi/""-  can  bo  explained  only  from  the  view 
entertained  by  tho  first  Christians,  Uiat  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  near  at  hand. 
(Compare  at  Matth.  xxiv.  1.)  But  in  this  passage  the  meaning  of  the  expi'esaton  is  mod- 
ified by  it! 
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a^tatecl,  and  of  that  whicli  attains  its  development  in  tranquillity 
and  peace.  The  prophecy  of  the  Lord  directly  points  to  this  feet,  and 
that  without  at  all  limiting  the  general  truth,  that  to  every  man 
"  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way  which  leadeth  nnto  life," 

Ver.  24,  25. — It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  critical  intro- 
duction to  this  chapter,  that  its  concluding  words  never  proceeded 
from  John  the  Evangelist,  hut  were  probably  appended  to  it  by  some 
person  unknown.  When  penning  the  first  words,  he  may  probably 
have  had  in  view  the  parallel  passage  in  John  xix.  35  (compare  also 
3  John  V.  12);  and  in  what  follows  them,  raay  have  had  regard  to 
John  XX,  80,  But  he  pursues  the  two  parallels  with  so  little  skill  that 
he  immediately  betrays  himself  to  be  an  imitator.  The  concluding 
hyperbole,  particularly,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Jolm. 
It  must  have  been  very  early  interpolated,  however,  for  it  is  found 
in  all  the  manuscripts. 

Here  we  close  our  observations  upon  the  history  of  the  Lord's 
sublime  life — a  life  which,  issuing  from  the  depths  of  Divioity,  and 
planting  itself  in  the  depths  of  humanity,  reveals  even  in  its  hu- 
roiliation,®  an  incomparable,  all-transcending  lustre,  glory,  and 
beauty.  The  glorified  Saviour,  as  the  perfected  fruit  of  this  life's 
development,  returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  JFather,  from  which  the 
impulse  of  love  had  sent  forth  the  eternal  Word.  But  Christ  left 
behind  him  in  the  world  the  impress  of  his  own  character,  and  also 
a  little  circle  of  friends,  in  whose  hearts  his  spirit  had  found  an 
abode.  This  little  company  was  the  germ  of  a  new  world — the 
embryo  of  an  unimagined  future,  A  single  millenium  had  not 
elapsed  before  this  newly  created  world  began  to  assert  the  sovereignty 
of  Christianity  over  the  earth,  "  The  life,  nature,  and  essence 
of  Christ  had  become  a  legacy  to  the  world.  One  century  strug- 
gled for  his  sepulchre  ;  a  second  contended  concerning  his  flesh  and 
blood  ;  and  a  third  made  his  revealed  wiU  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
putations." Yet  however  painful  it  was,  and  still  is,  to  see  sin  thus 
frequently  striving,  there  is  an  abundant  source  of  consolation  in 
the  reflection,  that  the  object  of  such  strife  is  he  who  came  to  make 
an  end  of  all  animosity,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  will  also  finally 
tranquillize  the  strife  about  himself. 

*  An  appropriate  oonclu^on  to  thia  account  is  famished  by  that  noble  passage  in  the 
" Dammerangen  Fur  Deuteohlond"  of  Jeaa  Paul:— "There  once  trod  our  earth  a  single 
being,  who,  by  liis  Bole  moral  omnipotciico.  controlled  other  ages,  and  founded  an  im- 
motlality  peculiarly  his  own.  He,  gently  blooming,  and  traotaljle  to  influences  from  on 
high,  like  the  sunflower,  but  in  his  aidour  and  power  of  attracting,  a  aun,  he,  still  with 
mildnesa  of  aspect,  drew  alike  hiiosel^  nationa  and  ages  to  the  universal  and  original 
sun.  It  is  the  meel:  Spirit  whom  we  name  '  Jesas  Cliriat.'  If  lie  waa,  then  tiiere  is  a 
Providence — or  rather  ho  was  it. " 
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It  has  been  our  practice  hitherto  to  treat  but  briefly  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  books,  inasmuch  as  we  must  refer  for  special 
investigations  to  discusaions  embraced  in  the  science  of  Introduction. 
In  the  case  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  need  of  still  fewer 
introductory  remarks,  because,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  questions  which  are  handled  in  introductions,  there  is  little  to 
be  said  in  reference  to  this  treatise  :  their  importance  is  smaller  here 
than  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  genuineness  of 
the  work,  to  give  but  one  example,  having  scarcely  ever  been 
doubted.  In  the  second  place,  the  necessary  biographical  notices,  es- 
pecially respecting  Paul,  wiU  naturally  present  themselves  both  in  the 
exposition  of  the  book  of  Acts  itself,  and  also  more  fully  stiU  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Pauline  epistles  and  in  the  general  introduction  to 
them,  on  which  account,  to  save  repetitions,  they  are  here  entirely 
omitted.  And  finally,  with  respect  to  chronology,  although  it  is 
certainly  a  very  important  subject  and  plainly  belongs  to  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Acts,  yet  its  peculiar  nature  is  such  that,  on  account 
of  its  mathematical  and  astronomical  aspocta,  a  fundamental  and 
independent  investigation  of  it  is  practicable  only  to  a  few,  and  yet 
without  this  investigation,  detailed  communications  on  the  subject 
are  of  little  value.  I  hare  therefore  satisfied  myself  with  giving  in 
the  exposition  short  notices,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  £w 
hints  to  those  readers'  who  wish  to  see  their  own  way  in  this  intricate 
region :  for  deeper  researches  application  must  be  made  to  the  chro- 
nological works  themselves. 

It  has  already  been-remarked  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  (see  Oomm.  Part  I.,  sect.  6),  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
forms  only  the  second  part  of  the  historical  work  which  that  Evan- 
gelist prepared  for  Theophilus  (Luke  i.  1 ;  Acts  i,  1).®     This  con- 

*  In  the  Gospel  all  refereucas  to  the  Acts  are  wanting ;  the  question  therefore  sug- 
gasla  itself  whether  Luke,  while  composing  tlie  one  designeiJ  to  add  the  other.  Per- 
haps the  plan  of  the  Acts  was  first  formed  ^tei'  the  completion  of  the  Gospel ;  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  was  no  great  interval  of  time  between  the  composition  of  the 
two. — The  opinion  of  Mayerholf,  which  he  has  esprossod  in  his  introduction  to  the 
writings  of  Peter,  that  it  was  not  Luke,  but  Timothy,  who  wrete  both  the  Acts  of  the 
ApOBtles  and  the  Gospel  that  bears  Luke's  name,  has  already  been  auffioieatly  rufiiieii 
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nesion  with  tlie  Gospel  fumiahos  a  powerful  argument  in  defence  of 
the  genuineneee  of  the  book  of  Acts.  Everything  in  fact  which 
serves  for  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  G-ospel,  proves  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  the  Acts,  in  consequence  of  their  unity  as  a 
literary  production.  And  as  withal  there  ie  nothing  in  the  book 
itself  tending  to  awaken  suspicion,  no  one  has  af&rmed  its  spuri- 
ousness  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  tho  most  that  has  been  at- 
tempted has  been  to  bring  into  doubt  the  credibility  of  some  of  the 
sources  which  Luke  has  employed.  In  this  way,  for  example,  aro 
we  to  understand  the  doubts  which  De  Wette  (Introd.  to  the  New 
.Test.  p.  203)  haa  expressed  against  the  book  of  Acts,  And  the 
history  of  the  book  in  the  most  ancient  times  accords  entirely  with 
what  we  have  stated.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  never  assailed 
in  the  church  catholic ;  and  therefore  it  was  ranked  among  the 
homologoumena.  (Compare  Euseb,  H.  B.  III.  25.)  Individual 
sects  indeed  of  later  origin,  as  the  Severians  (Euseb.  H.  E.  IV,  29), 
the  Marcionitea  (Tertiol.  eont.  Marc.  V.  2),  the  Manichsaans  (Au- 
gust. Epist.  237)  rejected  the  Acts,  but  only  on  dogmatical  grounds, 
and  without  holding  the  work  to  be  fictitious.  It  is  quite  recently 
that  Baur  (Tubing.  Zeitsciift,  1836,  H.  3)  has  attempted  for  the 
first  time  to  transfer  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  mythical  char- 
acter which  Strauss  has  ascribed  to  the  Gospels.  He  sets  it  down 
altogether  as  a  bistoiical  romance,  and  regards  the  whole  work  as  an 
apologetic  fiction  in  defence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  against  the  assaults 
of  the  followere  of  Peter  ;  and  this  he  holds  to  be  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  author  always  gives  designed  prominence  to 
the  fact,  that  Paul  preached  first  to  the  Jews,  and  then  went  to  the 
Gentiles  when  the  Jews  rejected  him.  But  the  utter  emptiness  of 
this  hypothesis  has  been  already  exposed  by  Kling.  (Studien,  1837, 
Part  2.) 

Yet,  although  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  always  ackno^ 
by  the  great  body  of  the  primitive  church,  it  was  not  one  of  t 
books  of  the  New  Testament  that  were  widely  circulated  and  much 
read.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  is  probable,  excited  more  general  in- 
terest, particularly  as  the  history  of  Paul  and  Peter,  wherever  these 
apostles  had  been  heard  themselves,  would  be  orally  communicated; 
and  therefore  the  former  half  of  Luke's  work  was  more  frequently 
transcribed,  and  was  placed  at  an  ealicr  period  in  the  Gospel  col- 
lection. With  most  correct  appreciation,  however,  the  church 
admitted  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  into  tho  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament ;  here  it  forms  a  more  essential  link  in  the  chain  :  it  is 
i  it  were,  the  stem,  shooting  up  immediately  from  the  root  of  the 
'   g  the  rich  crown  of  the  epistles  as  its  blossoms. 


(CovnpMe  on  this  point  Tliolack's  CredibUty,  p,  13S,  and  Bleek'a  Ssview  in  tho  Studien, 
1836,  No.  4) 
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The  fieparatioiij  however,  wf  the  book  of  Acts  from  tho  Gospel 
has  had  the  effect,  first,  of  causing  a  separate  title  to  he  affixed  to 
it,  and  eecondiy,  of  exposiag  its  text  to  greater  corruption  than 
that  of  the  Grospel.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  appear  particu- 
larly in  the  codices  T),  and  E.,  which  exMhit  very  marked  interpolar- 
tions  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  recension .  of  the  book ;  the 
interpolations  btar  evident  traces  of  having  sprang  incidentally 
from  the  diESculties  of  the  narrative,  or  of  being  short  notices  that 
have  been  appended.  Their  great  prevalence  in  the  Acts  could 
spring  only  from  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period  this  book  was  but 
little  read  in  the  church,*  and  thus  tho  opportunity  was  wanting  of 
immediately  removing  spuiious  additions,  by  the  comparison  of 
different  copies.  The  more  widely,  it  is  plain,  that  any  composition 
is  circulated,  and  the  more  numerous  the  copies  which  are  taken 
from  it,  tho  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  spurious  additions  to  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts  in  circulation. 
The  title  of  the  boot  Tvpd^ug  twv  aTroardXov  was  certainly  not  pre- 
fixed to  the  Acts  by  Luke  :  for  the  manuscripts  differ  very  much 
with  respect  to  it ;  he  would  himself  probably  have  named  it  k6yog 
^evTspog.  But  still  the  name  would  very  readily  suggest  itself,  after 
the  separation  of  the  book  from  the  Gospel,  since  even  in  profane 
authors  npd^ei^  occurs  in  the  signification  of  "  res  gestce"  proceed- 
ings. (Comp.  Xenoph.  Oyrop.  I.  3,  1.)  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  name  of  the  canonical  book  was  not  derived  from  the  apocry- 
phal ■npd^sig,  but  the  reverse ;  the  canonical  is  the  older  work,  and 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  forgery  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Acts, 
the  necessary  statements  have  already  been  made  in  the  remarks 
upon  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  I  have  only  here  to  add,  that  De  Wette 
is  certainly  wrong  when  ho  concludes  from  Luke  xxi.  that  the  Gos- 
pel as  well  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been  written 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  exact  references  of  that 
chapter  to  this  great  event,  can  furnish  no  ground  at  all  for  suppos- 
ing the  predictions  which,  it  contains  to  have  been  written  after  the 
event ;  because  even  in  the  Old  Testament  there  are  found  entirely 
similar  predictions.     (Oomp.  the  Commentary  on  Matfch.  xxiv.) 

Again,  the  design  and  language  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  book  is  addressed  to  Theophilus. 
*  Even  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  oentury,  Ohrjsostom,  at  the  commencemeDt  of  his 
esposilion  of  the  Acts,  writes :  n-oUoif  mjiro  rd  0l§Mos  oi<P  fln  iarl  ynupi/iow  ianv.  Itt 
this,  however,  thure  is  probably  something  of  rhetorical  exaggeration.  We  know  tbat 
the  book  of  Acts  was  regularly  read  in  the  G  reeli  Church  between  Baater  and  Pentaeos^ 
and  according  to  Augustine,  the  same  custom  prev^ed  in  Africa  too.  This  book  of 
Scripture  therefore  could  not  poaaibly  be  so  utterly  unknown  to  Christians.  (Comp. 
Biu^mm  orig.  vol.  vi.  63,  etc.) 
Vol.  in.~ll 
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As  to  its  design,  the  circumstance  in  question  clearly  shows  that  it 
was  primarily  of  a  private  nature :  it  was  intended  to  give  The- 
ophiluB,  who,  as  was  remarked  at  Luke  i.  8,  was  probably  a  distin- 
guished Eomjm,  and  had  been  converted  to  the  gospel,  information 
both  rospt'cting  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  first  formatiou  of 
the  church.  Theophilus  accordingly  stands  before  us  as  the  repre- 
Bentative  of  enquiring  heathens  in  general ;  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  a  book  most  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such. 
It  makes  its  readers  accurately  acquainted  only  with  the  individuals 
who  bad  laboured  among  the  Gentiles,  especially  in  Rome  itself, 
viz.,  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  yet  it  treats  only  of  then-  labours  beyond 
the  limits  of  Bomo  and  Italy,  for  what  happened  there  is  presup- 
posed by  Luke  to  be  known.  In  like  manner  we  find  the  way  in 
which  the  gospel  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles  described 
with  pecnhar  minuteness,  aa  in  the  history  of  Cornelius,  and  how  the 
relation  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians  was  settled; 
yet  80  that  wo  are  not  entitled  to  regard  it  as  the  main  design  of  tho 
author,  to  exhibit  the  transference  of  Christianity  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  marked  prominence  which  is  given  to  points 
relating,  to  this  matter,  is  rather  an  incidental  result  of  the  veiy 
ample  accouut  we  have  of  Paul,  by  whose  minisfciy  this  transfer 
was  effected.  Any  aim  of  a  different  land,  such  as  perhaps  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  apostles,  or  a  general  history  of  missions,  or  of  the 
Ohiistian  church,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author,  because  thei-e 
is  none  to  which  the  contents  of  the  book  properly  adjust  them- 
selves. Now,  these  circumstances  plainly  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  not  have  been  written  in  any 
other  than  the  Greek  tongue :  aud  the  same  remark  has  already 
been  made  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  work,  viz.,  Luke's  Gospel. 
The  Hellenic  tongue,  in  fact,  was  tho  general  medium  of  literary 
communication  at  the  time ;  aud  as  Luke  himself  was  of  Greek 
origin,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  use  this  lan- 
guage. The  decided  Hebraisms  of  the  work  have  been  supposed  to 
furnish  an  argument,  rendering  it  probable  that  Luke  wrote  the 
Acts  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  in  Aramaic  ;  but  it  has  been  forgotten 
that  the  authoi^'s  own  style  must  he  carefully  distinguished  from  tlio 
language  of  the  original  documents  which  he  employeil.  (Comp. 
Comm.  on  Luke  i.  1-4.)  For  aa  we  have  seen  that  Luke  employed 
documents  in  preparing  his  Gospel,  we  must  suppose  tho  same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Unfortunately  we 
have  never  yet  received  from  the  celebrated  critic,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  so  accurate  an  investigation  of  Luke,  the  promised 
treatise  on  the  Acts  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  leading  idea  stands  se- 
cure, that  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  too,  Luke  elaborated  his  work 
from  documentary  sources.     Whether  Schleiermacher  entertained 
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the  aume  view  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  has  defended 
in  reference  to  the  Gospel,  viz.,  that  the  author  inserted  his  docu- 
menfca  without  change,  I  Irnow  not ;  but  at  all  events  I  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  this  idea.  As  in  the  Gospel,  so  I  find  in  the  Acts  too, 
upon  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  (see,  for  ex- 
ample, what  is  stated  at  chap.  xiii.  1),  a  free  tj^eatment  of  the  docu- 
ments employed,  which  for  the  most  part,  betray  themselves  to  ua 
only  by  the  style,  deviating  perceptibly  from  that  of  Luke  himself 
To  specify,  therefore,  with  precision,  where  one  document  cods  and 
another  begins,  I  hold  to  be  a  very  questionable  proceeding. 

la  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  origin  of  the  documents  ;  but  we  may  reject 
without  scruple,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  use  of  the  apocryphal 
ffpd|Ei?  by  Luke.  For  these  apoeiyphal  Acts  came  into  existence, 
as  was  formerly  remarked,  at  a  much  later  period;  and,  besides, 
the  hiutoi-ical  documents  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  not  a 
fiylhihle  iu  them  that  savours  of  the  apocryphal  character.  Far 
more  probable  ia  it  that  Luke,  in  reference  to  events  which  he  had 
not  obseiTod  as  an  eye-witness,  consulted,  for  information  on  single 
incidents,  journals  or  memoirs  whose  credibility  he  had  suSiciently 
ascertained  (Luke  i.  4).  It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  in  recent 
times,  whether  Luke  ever  relates  anything  as  an  eye-witness. 
Schloiei-macher  even  alleged  that  the  passage  in  which  the  naiTative 
proceeds  in  the  plural,  furnish  no  certain  proof  that  Luke  journeyed 
along  with  Paul,  for  the  plural  might  proceed  from  the  author  of 
the  travels  consulted  by  Luke,  who  appears  to  have  been  Timothy. 
MayerhofF  followed  out  this  supposition  so  far,  as  to  declare  that 
Timothy  was  the  author  of  the  whole  boot  of  the  Acts,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Bleek,  iu  the  review  of  Mayerhoffs  work, 
referred  to  above  (p.  159),  while  he  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
Timothy  was  the  author  of  the  Acts,  yet  thinks  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  truth  in  the  supposition,  that  Luke  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  included  under  the  plural  form.  The  same  view  has  also  been 
maintained  by  Ulrich  in  the  Sudien.  for  1837,  Part  2,  Now, 
although  there  is  certainly  much  that  appears  to  favour  this  new 
observation,  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  its  sound- 
ness, and  I  shall  adduce  the  grounds  which  have  determined  my 
judgment  at  Acts  xvi.  12,  Here  I  only  remark  that,  if  the  view 
were  established,  it  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  Acts  ;  for  this  rests  not  upon  the  ciremnstance  of  Luke's  being 
an  eye-witness,  which  in  any  case  applies  only  to  the  smallest  and 
least  important  part  of  ihe  work,  but  upon  the  apostolic  authority 
of  Paul,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  church,  which  had 
the  gift  of  trying  not  only  the  genuine  and  the  spurious,  but  also 
the  Divine  and  the  human. 
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And  what  holds  good  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Acts  of  tiie 
Apostlea,  that  for  the  most  part  at  bast  they  were  compiled  from 
written  documents,  must  also  be  supposed  in  reference  to  the 
speeches,  which,  doubtless,  in  gcueral  formed  integral  portions  of  the 
documents  which  Luke  employed.  Only,  of  course,  it  cannot  he 
supposed,  that  these  speeches  were  written  down  on  the  spot  as  they 
were  delivered.  We  have  only  to  imagine  to  ourselves  affecting  situ- 
ations, the  parting,  for  example,  of  Paul  from  the  Ephesian  ciders 
at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  IT,  etc.,  to  feel  the  incongruity  of  this  supposi- 
tion. The  speech  of  Paul  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  so  greatly 
moved  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present,  that  they  burst  into  tears. 
"Who,  in  such  circumstances,  thinks  of  mechanically  writing  down 
the  spoken  living  words  ?  It  may  be  apprehended,  indeed,  that,  if 
no  writing  took  place  at  the  moment,  all  security  for  the  credibility 
of  the  speeches  is  gone.  But  this  fear,  as  has  already  been  remarked 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospels,  plainly  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  If  we  do  not  suppose  this 
Spirit  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
and  of  the  apostles  under  whose  eye  he  wrote,  then  we  have  no 
guarantee  at  all  for  the  contents  ;  but,  if  such  an  influence  of  the 
Spirit  be  acknowledged,  then  no  harm  can  result  from  the  freer  view 
of  the  speeches  indicated  above.  This,  however,  does  not  oblige  ua 
to  deny  that  notations  might  be  made  of  many  impressive  speeches, 
a  few  hours  or  days  after  they  were  delivered.  Rather  is  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  this  was  the  case  from  the  nature  of 
many  discourses,  as,  for  example,, the  speech  of  Stephen;  for  the 
contents  of  this  speech  are  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
it  to  liave  been  constructed  without  any  notations.*  We  must  not, 
however,  insist  upon  a  literal  reproduction  of  what  was  spoken,  hut 
rather  be  satisfied  with  holding  that  the  essential  matter  of  the 
most  a-bbreviated  discourses,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  which  breathed 
in  them,  is  communicated  to  us.  And  thus  these  discourses  per- 
fectly fulfil  the  important  service  which,  as  also  the  whole  book  of 

*  This  is  rather  Btrongly  ei5>resaed.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the  inspiration  posaeaseiby 
the  saored  penmen  does  not  require  ub  to  suppose  that  they  employed  noue  of  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  preserving  the  memory  of  important  events  and  declarntioiia.  Doubt- 
less they  made  iiotatloos  of  such  things  as  they  wished  to  remember,  and  doubtless  they 
invest^ated  with  ears  whaterer  they  were  ahout  to  record.  Luke  plainly  mentioos 
that  he  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  or,  as  the  words 
rather  mean,  that  ho  had  carefully  examined  or  traced  out,  jrnpTinoXovdiiKon,  all  things 
Irom  the  very  firal,  betbre  proceeding  to  wiite  to  Theophilus.  Tlie  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  not  suspend  the  faculties  of  the  apostles ;  their  powers  of  raemory  and 
judgment  and  im^ination  were  all  in  vigorous  exerciae  when  they  wrote  and  spolte, 
and  hence  the  individual  peculiarities  that  characterize  their  writings.  But  their  un- 
equalled distinction  was  this,  that  they  were  infallibly  guarded  from  error,  and  guided 
t«  truth.  The  Spint  of  the  Most  H^h  gave  them  understanding.  They  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  Uie  Holy  Ghost — Tb. 
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the  Acta  in  its  historical  portions,  they  were  designed  to  perform 
for  the  later  ages  of  the  church.  They  afford  us  a  perfectly  just 
view  of  the  labours  of  the  apostles  in  teaching,  and  of  the  collective 
inner  life  of  the  earliest  churches.  In  this  respect  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  is  a  work  whose  value  to  the  church  is  quite  inestimable  ; 
and,  if  by  any  mischance  she  had  been  robbed  of  it,  there  would 
have  been  a  gap  in  her  history  which  nothing  could  supply.  Even 
although  the  lost  writings  of  Papias  and  Hegesippus  were  stiU  at 
our  command,  the  want  of  the  book  of  Acts  would  be  most  sensibly 
felt,  becanse  it  communicates  to  us  nothing  but  genuine  informal 
tion,  whereas  in  those  works  truth  appeared  largely  mingled  with 
error,  and  we  should  have  been  unable  in  all  cases  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other  with  certainty. 

With  respect -to  treatises  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  es- 
poeitions  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (in  the  v-rrorvnuaELg),  of  Origen, 
of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  have  perished. 
Of  Chrysostom  only  there  are  preserved  to  us  fifty-flve  homilies  on 
this  book.  But  they  are  not  to  he  ranked  amongst  the  best  produc- 
tions of  this  great  preacher,  so  that  some  have  been  disposed  even 
to  doubt  their  genuineness.  Their  inferiority,  however,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  coneideration  that  he  must  plainly  have  composed  this 
commentary  amid  manifold  interruptions,  and  therefore  must  have 
bestowed  less  pains  upon  it  than  upon  his  other  expository  works. 
From  a  later  period,  we  have  the  commentaries  of  (Ecnmenius  and 
Theophylact.  In  more  recent  times,  with  the  exception  of  exposi- 
tioLS  of  the  Acts  contained  in  the  general  works  of  Grotiua,  Wolf, 
and  others,  we  have  very  few  special  commentaries  upon  the  book. 
Besides  Limborch's  great  work  (Rotterdam  1711),  we  must  particu- 
larly notice  the  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolorum  of  J.  E.  Chr, 
Walch  (Jena,  1756-1761,  3  vols.)  ;  the  exposition  of  Morus,  edited 
by  Dindorf  (Leipsic,  1794,  2  vols.)  ;  a  translation  of  the  Acts,  with 
Annotations,  by  Thiess  (Leipsic,  1800).  In  Koppe's  New  Test., 
vol.  iii.,  there  is  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  by  Heinrichs  (Gottingen, 
1809).  The  most  recent  exposition  is  that  of  Kuiaoel  (Leipsic, 
1818).  Stier  has  written  upon  the  speeches  in  the  Acts  (2  parts, 
Leipsic,  1829,  1830). **  Menken's  work,  styled  "  Blicke  in  das  leben 
des  Apoatela  Paulus"  (Bremen,  1828),  embraces  an  exposition  of 
chapters  xv. — xs.  of  the  Acts.  Among  recent  commentators  upon 
the  whole  New  Testament,  Meyer  as  yet  is  the  first  who  has  handled 
*  stier  attampts  to  point  out  moaC  precise  airangementB  in  the  apeeclies  of  the  Acta; 
but  in  my  ju^ment  thia  method  of  treating  &e  book,  which  had  already  prevailed  in 
the  school  of  Baumg»rteD,  is  not  serviceable  to  tlie  exegeala  of  it.  In  another  quarter 
too,  I  refer  to  Seyler  (in  Ullmau'a  Studien,  1832,  part  i.,  page  44,  etc.),  a  eimQar  treat- 
laeut  of  the  test  of  the  New  Testament  ia  recommended.  But  the  ttoughts  in  the  New 
Teat,  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  generally,  appear  to  be  not  so  much  arranged  after  a 
logical  mothod,  as  united  by  a  higher  unity  of  spirit. 
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166  INTBODUCTIOS. 

tlio  Acts,  [De  Wette's  Kurze  Erldamng  der  Apostol,  Geschiclite, 
Leipsic,  1848,  Ooramentary  on  tlie  Original  Text  gf  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  by  H.  B.  Hackett.     Boston,  1852.]— [K. 

Finally,  as  respects  chronology,^  it  is  only  here  and  thoro  that 
Luke  specifies  the  interval  of  time  between  the  occurrences  wliich 
he  nan'ates,  and  even  then  only  in  general  periods  of  two  or  three 
years.  (Compare  Acts  sx.  31,  xxiv.  27,  xxviii.  30.)  He  usually 
confines  himself  to  indefinite  expressions  "in  those  days,"  "  at  that 
time"  (t-v  ravTaiq  fj/iegaig,  itar'  hcslvov  rhv  iiaip6v'),  from  which  chro- 
nologj'  can  deiive  but  little  assistance.  However,  he  mentions  some 
occurrences  which  are  recorded  in  profane  history,  and  whose  date 
therefore  can  he  in  some  measure  ascertained.  From  theae  points 
chronologists  have  endeavoured  with  remarliable  sagacity  to  fojTO  an 
arrangment  of  the  leading  events  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Among  such  points  may  be  mentioned  particularly,  (I)  the  famine 
nndcr  Claudius  C^sar,  which  the  prophet  Agabus  predicted  (xi. 
28)  ;  (2)  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Home  by  the  same  Em- 
peror (xviii.  2)  ;  (3)  the  entrance  upon  office  of  the  procurator 
Porcius  Festus  (xxiv.  27).  By  means  of  tiiese  ascertainable  points 
we  may  with  some  probability  arrange  in  chronological  ordei'  the 
leading  events  of  the  Acta  ;  though  how  far  our  arrangement  falls 
short  of  hisioi-ical  certainty,  is  apparent  from  the  great  multitude  of 
different  computations  which  have  been  derived  from  them.  The 
uncertainty,  besides,  of  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  death  increases 
the  chronological  difficulties.  I  confine  myself  to  the  task  of  laying 
before  my  readers- two  chronological  tables.  The  one  presents  a 
view  of  political  circumstances  in  connexion  with  the  parallel  events 
of  the  Acts,  according  to  my  own  opinion  of  the  chronology,  in 
which,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  followed  Hug  ;  the  other  presents  a 
comparative  view  of  the  different  computations  that  have  been 
made  respecting  the  leading  events  of  the  Acts.  For  the  latter  the 
learned  world  is  indebted  to  Dr,  Groschen  (see  Ullmann's  Studien, 
year  1831,  H,  7),  who  has  most  kindly  permitted  me  to  insert  it  in 
my  exposition  of  the  Acts.  For  the  rektionships  whieh  subsisted 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Herodian  family,  I  refer  to 
the  genealogical  tree,  which  Karl  von  Eaumer  has  admitted  into 
his  geogi'aphy  of  Palestine.   {2d  Edit.,  p.  373,) 

*  Compare  tlie  clironolo^oal  work:  Bud.  Angar  do  tomporum  in  Aetis  Apostolorum 
rotioue.    Lipsiis,  1833. 
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PIEST    CHEOSOlOOICAl    TABLE. 


Rylers  of  PoksliJi^ 


Events  in  Ike  Boole  n/  Acts. 


Phaip. 

piiinpf. 


Famine  in  Palestics. 
Agrippaf.     Acta  lii.  20,  OtC 
Eoman    proourators    goTcra   the 


Agrippa 
ceivca  Gaulonitia 
audAbaene. 


PorciuB  Featna  ia  proeu- 


Gessins  Florus,   prooura- 


Ilerod, 
brother 


Clialciai 
Sjria. 


33.  Paul's  first  journey  to 
Jarua:deiij,  Acia  is. 
26,  compareii  with. 


41.  Paul  goes  wirh  Barna- 
bas to  AntiDcli,  '"'*' 
li.  25. 

44,  Paul's  seeond  journey 
to  Jevusfllum. 
FiiBt  ffiissionaiyjour. 
aey  of  Paul,  AolB 


ToTv-ai-ds  end  of  the 
7ear  Eocoiid  mifi- 
a'Lonai'y  journey. 

Paul  in  Gariutli. 


).  Pontocost.  Paul's 

fouitli   journey    tt 
Jerusalem, 
Tliird  nils3ionaiyjour- 


.  Paul's  arrival  in  ItomB. 
.  CompJetiou  of  Boob  of 
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SECOND  CHKONOIOOICAL  TABLE. 


EVENTS. 

1 

2 
Bienmymus 

3 
Sarcmtts. 

Usher. 

6 
Calmma. 

Birth  of  Christ. 

2  or  I  hefor 
Chr,  sera, 
6  Jan. 

2  or  1  befor 
Ohr.  »ra, 
2BDec. 

3  before 
Cl^.sera, 
25  Dec. 

B  before 

Chr.  ffira, 
25  Dec 

3hefore 
Chr.  lera, 
ill  October. 

Baptism. 

29 

29 

29 
6  J^n. 

30 

» 

Death. 

», 

32 

March. 

33 
3  April. 

33 
3  April, 

33 

Stoning  of  Stephen 

33 

32 
26  Dec 

34 

Conversion  of  Paul 

33 

3i 

36 

34 

Paul's  first  jouroej 
to  Jerusalem,  Aels 
ix.;    Gal- i.  18. 

31 

„ 

37 

The  second,  Aolsxi 
la. 

42 

U 

39 

The  third,  Acts  ST.; 
Ga].  iL  1. 

49 
1.4.  years  after 

62 
14  years  after 
first  journey. 

48 
14  years  after 

The    fourth,     Acts 
Kviii.  22. 

56 

63 

A        problematioB] 
joaraey  to  Jeniaa- 
iem,  Gal.  iL  1. 

The    fifth    jounioj 
and  imprisoiimcQt, 

.. 

.0 

Peutecost. 

Paul's    Journey   to 
Rome. 

55 

57 

66,  Not.  the 
to^Felh:.*'"' 

.. 

58 

Paul's      arrival     in 
Rome. 

61,  May 

« 

iu  Spring. 

Belivopaiicc      from 
imprisoEBient. 

After  2  years 

After  2  years 

59 

.6 

61 

Return  to  Home. 

67? 

.6 

Death. 

68 

69 

67 

67 
29  June. 

64 
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SECOND   CaitONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


1            B 
EVENTS.        1      j,^„^^;_ 

i 

1 
Voga. 

SUsMnd. 

MiMonu 

10 
Schmidl. 

Birth  of  Christ.                Ohr. 
1                                      25  Dea 

3  before 
Ohr.  ^ra. 

'or'     k  before  Chr 
begin-ofmr.!        =^™' 

]»*-■      ;  .I,. 

28 

29 
begin.  March 

30? 

""•a-               1    sijrii. 

31 

32 

33 

stoning  of  SLoplien 

s, 

32 

,7 

CouTetBion  of  Paul 

. 

33 

32 

3J  or  38 

41 

Paul's  first  journey 
to  Janisalom,  Acts 
ix. ;  Gal-  i  IB. 

33 

.. 

.. 

40  or  41 

Never  made. 

Tho  second,  Actsxi 

41.^4 

44 

Gfll.  ii.  1, 
il),  14  yra.  a,f 

« 

U 
Gal.  i.  18. 

Tlie  tliird,  Acta  xv. ; 
GaL  ii.  I. 

4  J,  14  years 

after  the  first 

jouruoy. 

4) 
14  years  after 
conversion. 

47? 

52 

55 

The     fourth,    Acts 

49 

,4 

60 

66 

A       problematical 
journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Gal,  ii.  1. 

The    fifth    journey 

53,  about 
Pentecost. 

51 

53,  about 

Pentecost. 

60 
ia  Summer. 

.. 

Paul's   journey    to 
Rome. 

56 

59 

55 

62 

61 

Paul's     arrival    in 
Eome. 

66 
in  Spring 

59  or  60 

63 
in  Spring. 

62 
in  Spring. 

Deliverance      from 
imprisonment. 

53 

62 

Did  not  take 
placo. 

Did  not  take 
plaof. 

Return  to  Ikime. 

! 

? 

Did  not  tftte 

DM  not  take 
place. 

Death. 

6f 
29  June.     1 

66 

S5-68 

64 
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BECOtTD    CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE. 


■EVENTS. 

11 

12 
BerthoMt 

13 

Maim-icJis. 

Kuinod. 

15 
Hug. 

Birth  of  Christ. 

7 

1  bolbre 
Ohr.  icra 
in  Pcb. 

Baptism. 

? 

20,  in  Feb. 

Deatli, 

33 

33 

33 

., 

Stoning  of  Stepiioii, 

s. 

36 

37  Of  38 

ODnvereion  of  Paul 

3G-38 

40 

.7 

40 

35 

Paul's  firet  jouiney 
to  Jeruaalem,  Acts 
ix.;  Ga!.  J.  18. 

39-il 

43 

40 

43 

38 

The  second,  Acta  xi. 

4  years  after 
GaL  ii.  1. 

44,4yeBra 

after 
conversion. 

44,  4  years 

aiter 

flrat  journey. 

44,  4  yeaiB 
aller 

44 

The  third,  Acts  xy.; 
Qal.  il.  1. 

49? 

52 

1 

63 

52,  14  yeaia 
first  journey. 

The     fourth,     Acts 
xviil22. 

54 

BUiSter. 

.. 

62 

Not  made. 

55,  aiMut 

Pentecost. 

journoy  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Gal.  ill.  2. 

The    fiftU    journey 
and  imprisonment. 

69  or  60 

58,  after 
Pentecost. 

60 

57 

Pentecost. 

Paul's    jom'ney    to 
Kome. 

61  or  62 

60 

62 

59 

Gl 

Paul's     arrival     in 
Eome. 

Spring. 

61 

Spring. 

63 
Spring. 

Spring. 

62 

Spring. 

Deliverance      from 
imprisoument. 

6i  or  65 

6J 

65 

C2 

64 

Eoturn  to  Roma, 

66orG1 

? 

? 

06 

Death. 

0, 

ei 

6t 

GT 
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SEC  OS  D    CHEOSOLOGICAI,    TABLE. 


EVENTS. 

IGa, 
Sanclentenls 
andlddcr. 

11 

Schrader. 

18 
Ilemsen,. 

19 

SckoiL 

20 

Birth  of  ChrJEl. 

1  before 
Chr.  ajmj 
ill  25  Deo. 

' 

Bapl^sm. 

35  end,  or 
26  beginning 

29 

Death.  ■ 

29,  15  Apiil, 

35 

33 

Stoning  of  Stephen 

IGb. 

De  Wette. 

35 

ConTergJon  of  Paul 

35-38 

»9 

35 

40  or  41 

35 

Paul's  first  jQurne 
to  Jernaalem,  Act 
ix. ;  Gfl).  i.  18. 

3R-41 

., 

38 

43  or  43 

.. 

Thoacoond,  ActBi 

13. 

« 

« 

44 

44  end,  or 

45  beginning 

44 

The  tliird,  Acts  xv. 
GaL  ii.  1. 

52 

47 

53,    14  years 
first  journey 

41  or  48, 
4  years  afte 
first  joumoy. 

52 
14  yeara  after 
first  journey. 

Tha      fourth,     Acta 
sviii.  22. 

16  b. 
Do  Wottc 

51,  about 
Pentecost. 

55,  about 
Pentecost. 

55 

A        problem  atifal 
jonmejr  lo  Jcruaa- 
lem,  Gal.  ILL  3. 

after  the 
first  journey. 

The    fifth    journej 
and  imprisonment 

.. 

69 
Pentecost. 

69 

57 

58 
Penteeoat. 

Paul's   journey    lo 
Eome. 

63 

CI 

Gl 

59 

60 

Panl'a     arrival     in 
Rome. 

63 
Spring. 

63 
Sprins. 

63 
Spring. 

60 
Spring. 

Spring. 

Delivoranca      fVcm 
imprisonment. 

Did  not  take 
place. 

Did  not  lake 
plica. 

G3 

Return  to  Eoma. 

Did  not  tttkP 

Did  not  take 
place: 

? 

Death. 

64 

64 

C4  or  65 

' 
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NOTATIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1.  Eusebii  Chronicon.  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  5,  ii.  1,  22,  26,  iii,  1,  vii.  32, 
vii.  1. 

2.  Hieronymi  Chronicon.  Ed.  Vallarsii,  T.  viii.  Catal.  Viror. 
illaat.  c,  5,     Comment,  in  Jos.  c.  2. 

3.  Baronii  Annales,  vol.  I. 

4.  Usserii  Annales.     Gfenevat,  1722,  p.  568. 

5.  Calvisii  opus  Ghronologicum.  Franoof,  1620,  p.  424 

6.  Bengelii  ordo  temporum.     Stuttg.  1741,  p.  218. 

7.  Vogel,  Yersuch  tiber  Chronologische  Standpunkto  de¥  Lebens- 
geacliicbte  Pauli  In  Gabler's  Journal  iiir  auserlesene  theologische 
Liteiatur,  Bd.  1,  st.  2. 

8.  Siisltind,  neuer  Versuch  uber  chronolog.  Standpunkto  in  Ben- 
gel's  Archiy.  Bd.  1,  st.  1. 

9.  Eichhom's  Eiul.  ins  N".  T.,  E.  i.  s.  440  ;  Bd.  ii.  s.  48  ;  Bd.  iii. 
B.  32,  ff.,  364,  ff. 

10.  Schmidt  (J.  E.  Ohr.)  Ohronologie  dec  Apostelgeschicbte,  in 
Keil's  nnd  Tzachirner's  Analecten,  Bd.  iii.  st.  1,  s.  128,  ff.  Einl.  in 
N.  T.  Gieseen,  1804,  s.  184,  ff. 

11.  Hanlcin  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  2te  Aufl.  Erlangen,  1809,  Bd.  ill  s. 
158,  s.  298,  ff. 

12.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  Bd.  v.  2te  halftc  a.  2693,  ff. 

13.  Heinrichs  Acta  Apostoloram,  Gott.  1809. 

14.  Kuinoel  Comment,  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Lips.  1818. 

15.  Hug's  Einl.,  3te  Aufl.     Bd.  ii.,  s  307  ff. 

16.  "Sanclementii  de  vulgaris  mrsB  emeudatione  Eom.  1793. 
Holer's  Handb.  d.  Chronologie  Th.  ii.  s.  366,  ff. 

16.  "Do  Wette's  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  s.  212. 

17.  Schrader's  Apoetel  Paulus. 

18.  Hemsen,  der  Apostel  Paulus, 

19.  Schotti  Isagoge  in  N.  T.     P.  189,  eqq. 

20.  Feilmoser'a  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  2  to.  Aufl.  Tubingen  1830.  S. 
308,  ff.  ;  318,  ff. 

In  the  aecond  chronological  table,  see  page  IBS,  where  Paul's  journey  to  Koine,  as 
fixed  by  Baronius,  is  stated,  the  words  are  added,  "the  two  years  refer  to  Felix."  Tlie 
two  years  meant  are  those  meutioaed  in  Acts  xsiv.  21,  \yhioh  all  chronologisto,  with  the 
exception  of  Baroniua,  have  understood  to  refer  fe»  Paul's  captivity ;  but  Bmonius  under- 
Btands  them  to  refer  to  Felix,  and  thei'«fore  be  places  the  apostle's  arrival  in  iiome  in  the 
same  year  aa  hia  fifth  journey  W  Jernealeni.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  wroug,  tbr  the 
fldmicietration  of  felix  had  lasted  a  number  of  years,  as  is  plain  from  Acts  xxiv.  10;  and 
tliere  being  no  special  event  in  his  life  mentioned  to  which  the  two  years  can  apply,  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  condnsion  that  they  refer  to  the  imprisonmont  of  Paul  in  Cesarea. — 
Tr. 
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EXPOSITION 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 


j  1.  Christ's  Ascension.    Choice  or  an  Apostle. 


The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  a  short  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  earliest  occurrences  in  the  church.  With  the 
asceDsioii,  which  was  already  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  Giospel, 
Luke  here  sets  outj  that  he  may  first  describe  in  connexion  with  it 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  G-hoat,  and  then  recount  the  first  results 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Giospel.  Eespecting  the  source  of  the  infor- 
mation which  is  here  communicated  to  us,  unfortunately  we  are  not 
now  able  to  state  any  particulars.  The  hypothesis  has  indeed  been 
.advanced,  that  Luke,  in  this  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlcs, 
may  have  used  documents  belonging  to  the  school  of  Peter,  because 
notices  of  Peter  predominate  in  it.  But  this  is  the  case  only  in  ap- 
pearance, and  consecjuently  the  hypothesis  is  deprived  of  all  foun- 
dation. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  Pentecost  Peter  stands  forth 
almost  as  the  only  speaker  ;  but  this  happens,  not  because  we  have 
Petrine  documents,  but  because,  in  iact,  Peter  was  the  leading 
speaker  of  the  young  community.  From  whatever  quarter  therefore 
the  accounts  might  come,  provided  only  they  were  true,  Peter  must 
occupy  the  most  prominent  position.  As  early,  however,  as  the  v. 
and  viii.  chapters,  this  apostle  begins  to  appear  incidentally,  and  in 
the  vi.  and  vii.  his  name  does  not  occur,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  hypothesis  in  question.  We  think  it  best,  there- 
fore, to  leave  undetermined  what  is  unknown,  and  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  precious  fragments 
themselves,  respecting  the  apostolic  church,  which  the  narrative  of 
Luke  p 
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174  Acts  I.  1-5. 

Vera.  1,  2. — Tlie  Evangeliste  commence  their  narratives  with  the 
cotninff  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  world  of  holiness  and  bliss  into 
this  world  of  Bin  and  sorrow  ;  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this 
second  part  of  his  work,  commences  with  the  rettirn  of  the  Lord 
into  the  hosom  of  the  Father,  This  return  itself,  however,  is  also 
in  another  point  of  view,  a  coming  of  Christ  (see  Coinm.  on  John 
siv.  3),  because  his  departure  was  the  condition  on  which  was  sus- 
pended the  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  (John  xvi,  7), 
through  whom  the  Lord  now  hved  among  his  disciples,  not  in  a 
mere  bodily  and  outward  miinncr,  but  dwelling  in  them  constituted 
the  principle  of  their  life.  Hence  the  grand  history  of  what  Jesua 
did  and  taught  (Acts  i.  1)  does  not  conclude  with  his  departure  to 
the  Father  ;  but  Luke  now  first  begins  it  in  a  higher  simin  ;  for 
all  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  apostles  are  hut  an  exhibition  of 
the  ministry  of  the  glorified  Eedeemer  himself,  who  was  the  prin- 
ciple that  operated  in  them  ail. 

Before  our  author  particularly  deaoribca  the  sublime  scene  of 
Christ's  departure  (already  indicated  in  Luke  sxiv.  50-53),  he  ex- 
pressly connects  his  second  boob  with  the  first,  viz., 
(Adyof  is  to  be  taken  in  the  signification  of  book,  treatise,  - 
comp,  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  in  the  Septuagint.)  In  the  clause,  &v 
^^To  &  'hjoovg  K.  T.  X.,  interpreters  commonly  take  tjpiaTo  as  pleo- 
nastic ;  but  it  is  better  to  retain  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word, 
and  to  make  the  implied  contrast  lie  between  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  'upon  earth,  and  hia  subsequent  invisible  ministry.  (Com- 
pare Winer's  Gram.  p.  539,  etc.)  As  forming  the  conclusion  of 
Chriat's  work  upon  earth,  the  dvaXTiifitg  is  named  (compare  at 
dveX'>i<ji8ri  the  parallel  dvefepsTo  in  Luke  xxiv,  51),  which  took  pltice 
after  all  his  commands  and  charges  to  the  apostles  were  com- 
pleted. (Compare  John  xiv.  15,  xv.  12-17.)  In  the  construction 
there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the  connexion  of  Aa  Trvevimrog  dyiov  ; 
and  there  is  difficulty  alike  whether  we  connect  it  with  t-vTEiXdiisvog 
or  with  dvsXi]<pBri ;  hence,  the  general  opinion  has  been  in  favour 
of  joining  it  with  ovg  i^eX&^aro.  Finally,  the  entire  period  is  some- 
what incomplete,  the  (dv  having  no  6&  to  follow  it.  The  author 
would  have  added  :  "  from  this  point  I  now  continue  my  nar- 
rative in  a  second  treatise,"  but  was  dmwn  aside  from  his  pro- 
posed constraction  by  the  mention  of  the  apostles.  (Comp,  Winer's 
Gram.,  p.  500.) 

Vers,  3-5, — The  first  sentence  (ver.  1, 2)  is  plainly  shewn,  by  its 
connexion  with  the  following  one,  to  want  its  conclusion  :  the  rhv 
ftec  TrpwTov  should  naturally  have  had  a  d  d'n  dEvrsgog  following  it. 
But  from  the  word  dvEkjjijid^  Luke  immediately  takes  occasion  to 
proceed  to  the  fact  of  the  ascension,  after  briefly  touching  upon  the 
interval  between  the  passion  and  the  final  departure  of  Christ,   The 
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presence  of  tlic  Saviour,  for  forty  days,  he  mentions  fii"st  of  all,  as  a 
perfectly  authenticated  fact,'"*  and  then  ho  brings  into  view  what 
was  tlie  groat  subject  of  our  Lord's  conversations  with  his  disciples, 
viz.,  the  whole  compass  of  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For 
we  must  distinguish  between  A^yiov  nspi  tt/?  QaaiXdar^  and  X&jmv  rd. 
TTEpt  rijf  (iaaiXda^j  the  latter  of  which  phrases  expresses  the  thought 
just  indicated.  The  circumstances  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  would  confide  to  his  disciples,  during  these  last  moments  of 
his  personal  presence,  all  that  he  had  yet  to  say  respecting  the  king- 
dom. (It  is  plain,  finally,  from  verse  6,  that  the  word  0aaiXsla  can- 
not here  denote  the  Christian  religion,  as  Kuinoel  supposes.  On 
the  idea  of  the  i3aaiXsla  consult  the  Comm.,  Part  I.,  upon  Matth. 
iu.  2.) 

The  only  particular  command  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  given 
during  this  period  of  forty  days,  which  Luke  mentions,  is  the  one  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit's  baptism :  with  this 
baptism  the  public  ministry  of  the  apostles  was  to  take  its  rise.  (On 
this  subject  compare  Luke  xxiv.  49,  and  Matth,  iii.  11.)  The  style 
changes  suddenly  from  the  indirect  form  to  the  direct,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Luke  (e,  g,,  Acts  xvii.  3,  xxii.  24,  xxiii.  22). 
There  is  a  grammatical  difficulty  in  this  passage  connected  with  the 
word  ovvaXi^oiiEvo^  iu  ver.  4.  First  of  all,  as  respects  the  reading, 
many  codices  have  awavXi^ofiei'og,  which  means  "  dwelling  together, 
living  together."  The  codex  D.  reads  avvaXiotcoiie-vog  ixsr'  dvTwv^ 
meaning,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  verb,  "to  make  ex- 
penses together,"  "to  be  at  joiat  expenses,"  "to  live  together," 
But  both  readings  are  unanimously  rejected  by  critics,  and  the 
conjecture  of  Hemsterbusius  (who  would  read  avvaXi^ofiivocg)  as 
little  desei-ves  to  be  approved  or  admitted  into  the  text,  though 
this  reading  certainly  would  make  the  construction  much  more  sim- 
ple. But  as  to  the  reading  which  must  stand  as  the  right  one,  the 
question  presents  itself  how  the  participle  awaXi^iievo^  ought  to 
be  understood.  It  may  be  connected  with  avroTg  as  passive,  or  be 
taken  as  a  middle  with  avrovf  supplied.  The  latter  view  has  been 
preferred  hy  Heinrichs  and  Kuinoel,  on  the  ground  that  nap-^yELXsv 
requires  airoZg  to  be  connected  with  it :  yet  there  is  no  certain  ex- 
ample to  be  found  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  middle  voice.  The 
verb  avvaXi^u  finally  =^  awaOpoi^u,  to  assemble,  convene  ;  it  comes 
from  the  Ionic  (Ur/f,  —  the  Attic  aOp6og,  "  confertus"  :  from  which 
is  derived  the  adverb  aAif,  meaning  "in  crowds,"  also  equivalent 
to  oAwf,  "  enough,  sufScient."  It  is  the  Latin  "  sails,"  from  which 
"  satis"  was  formed. 

Vera.  6-8. — From  Luke  xxiv.  49,  50,  it  may  be  plainly  perceived 
*  I'lia  word  rcK-ia/pun',  wliicli  occurs  in  no  otiier  pai't  of  tha  Now  Testami 
the  idea  of  Bottlecl,  fixed,  accredited.    Seo  Wisdom  of  Solomoa,  v.  11,  :cix.  3 
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that  tlie  meeting  mentioned  in  verse  4,  and  the  one  in  verse  6,  are 
not  the  same.  The  promise  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
command  to  tarry  for  it  at  Jerusalem,  were  given  by  the  Lord  before 
his  last  meeting  with  the  disciples  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where 
the  words  that  foUow  were  spoken.  (Compare  verses  9  and  12.) 
The  connexion  accordingly  is  this  :  "  After  Jesus  had  collected  his 
diflciples,  he  commanded  them  not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  When  they 
were  afterwards  assembled  together  anew,  and  that  for  the  lost  time, 
they  inquired  of  the  Lord  whether  he  would  now  establish  the  king- 
,dom  to  Israel  (and  whether  they  perchance  should  have  to  continue 
waiting  in  Jerusalem  for  the  inauguration  of  it").  Meyer  supposes 
that  it  is  not  the  earlier  appearance  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  which  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  4th  verse  ;  but  that  the  4th 
and  6th  versea  relate  to  the  very  same  meeting,  at  which  Jesus  only 
enforces  anew  the  direction  previously  given.  But  the  supposition 
ia  inadmissible,  because  the  last  appearance  in  verse  6  is  introduced 
as  quite  a  new  topic  by  ol  ftsv  oiiv,  whereas  verse  4  follows  only  as  a 
brief  reference  to  dnravonevo^  and  Aeywx  in  verse  3  :  verse  4  contains 
as  yet  no  independent  narrative,  but  merely  forms  the  connexion 
with  the  close  of  the  gospel,  and  the  introduction  to  what  follows  in 
the  declaration  of  the  continued  presence  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusa- 
lem. The  meaning  of  the  qu^tion  respecting  the  nearness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  cannot  appear  in  any  respect  doubtful.  The  disci- 
ples expected,  in  accordance  with  their  earthly  views  of  the  Messiah, 
a  splendid  visible  introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  accompanied 
perhaps  with  a  political  movement  against  the  Romans,  and  with 
respect  to  this  event  thoy  inquire  whether  it  should  take  place  just 
now.  Ideas,  therefore,  lilic  those  of  Lightfoot — "  thou  wilt  assur- 
edly not  now  set  up  thy  kingdom  for  tlie  wicked  Jews,  who  killed 
thee  upon  the  cross  ?"  or  "  wiit  thou  indeed  now,  when  the  haired 
of  the  rulers  is  so  strong,  and  our  power  so  small,  wilt  thou  erect 
the  banner  of  thy  kingdom  ?" — need  no  serious  refutation.'^  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  tolerable  pretext  for  conceiving  the 
answer  of  Ciirist  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would  take  away  all  pros- 
pect of  a  future  manifestation  of  his  kingdom  as  a  dominion.  It 
is  obvious  rather,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (Matth.  iii.  2,  xis. 
28),  that  the  very  idea  of  the  "  Idngdom"  imphes  that  it  shall  one 
day  burst  out  from  its  secret  character,  and  display  itself  in  a  visible 
and  external  shape.  Although,  therefore,  there  were  still  obscurities 
in  the  views  of  the  disciples  respecting  the  kingdom,  yet  the  Be- 

*  This  latter  view  was  cot  that  of  Lightfoot,  but  of  Barkeyua,  advaneed  in  the 
Eiblioth.  Hagana,  T.  i.  p.  603.  He  supposed  that  the  words  of  the  disciples  expreaaeil 
aBtonishment  and  admiration  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  so  little  ap- 
parent probability  of  succeaa,  their  Master  sbould  propose  to  restero  the  liingdom  to 
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decmer  did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  siffc  them,  because  llicy  could 
not  fail  to  iittain  the  move  spiritual  idea  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
whom  they  were  to  ]'ccei7e.  He  expresses  himself  only  in  i^eference 
to  the  time,  but  in  such  a  mannei-  as  neither  f  o  fix  anything  respect- 
ing it,  nor  jet  to  deny,  which  would  have  been  a  negative  fixing. 
(See  on  this  subject  at  Matth.  xxiv,  1.)  The  time  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  Grod'a  kingdom,  he  declares,  it  is  not  given  to  the  disciples, 
nor  to  any  of  manldad  at  all  to  know,  but  it  is  a  thiag  reserved  for 
the  omniscience  of  the  Father.  And  the  circumstance  that  father 
stands  here  in  the  text,  and  not  Ood,  renders  the  passage  similar  to 
the  words  of  Mark  xiii.  32  (consult  the  Coram.  Part  I.  p.  902), 
where  tlie  knowledge  of  this  period  is  denied  even  to  the  Son.  How- 
ever, the  two  passages  are  by  no  means  to  be  identified  :  the  passage 
in  Mark  xiii.  32  might  indeed  be  explained  from  the  limitation  (keuu- 
flif)  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  here  such  an  explanation  is  negatived  by 
the  connexion,  for  the  ivords  were  spoken  by  the  glorified  Redeemer, 
in  whom  humiliation  {sivoiai^)  can  have  no  more  place.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  must  suppose  our  Loi'd  only  teaches  hia  disciples  that  such 
knowledge  reaches  beyond  the  position  of  man  as  such,  for  whom  it 
would  not  ho  advantageous  :  of  his  own  relation  to  the  Father  ho 
Bays  nothing  at  all  here  ;  but  as  the  invisible  Father  dwelt  in  him, 
and  was  glorified  in  him  (John  xiii.  31),  so  could  his  knowledge  in 
no  respect  be  diiiorent  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  himscif. 

(Respecting  dnonaOia-dvuv,  see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvii.  11,  Here 
the  idea  "of  bringing  again  into  the  ancient  condition"  looks  back 
to  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  the  Jews  expected 
the  Mcssiiih  to  restore.  The  excellent  among  tliem,  however,  con- 
ceived this  gbryto  rest  upon  tnie  godliness  and  devotion,  which  they 
expected  the  Messiah  to  instil  into  his  people.  The  expression 
X^ovoL  iiai  iiaipoi  probably  follows  that  of  Daniel  ii.  21,  «;;>=!;  ^'-^y.,  for 
which  the  Seventy  employ  the  same  two  words.  In  XP°''">^  it  is  rather 
eimple  time  that  is  expressed,  "  tempus,"  in  Kaip6c  the  relations  and 
circumstances  of  time,  "  opportunitas.") 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  knowledge  which  be  thus  denied  to 
bis  disciples  regaitUng  the  times,  the  Redeemer  promises  them  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  xxiv.  49)  by  which  they  weie  to  be 
constituted,  not  so  much  prophets  of  the  future,*  as  witnesses  of 
the  past.  It  is  the  mighty  works  of  God  in  and  upon  Christ,  for 
the  salvittion  of  the  world,  especially  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
which  Ihe  ajiostles  were  to  proclaim  to  the  world.  From  Zion  the 
light  goes  forth  (Isaiah  ii.  2),  and  spreading  in  ever- widening  circles, 
it  fills  the  glob3.     We  are  not  required  by  the  phrase  Sug  iaxdrov 

*  Tho  gill  of  propbecy  is  not,  of  coursa,  here  denied  to  the  ayoallcs ;  it  is  onlj  repre- 
sented as  not  lying  at  tlio  vory  foundation  of  their  oiEce.  The  unvoiling  of  the  future 
appeal's  in  a  decided  manner  only  in  some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  Eviiugolist  John; 
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T^f  7^?,  io  the  ecclremiiies  of  the  earth,  to  defend  the  trntenaljle  po- 
eition  that  the  apostles  themselves  went  into  all  lands  :  these  words 
of  Christ  rather  apply  through  the  apostles  to  all  future  generations 
of  teachers,  and  find  in  them  their  fulfilment.  (See  Comm,  on 
Matth.  X.,  where  Christ's  instruction  of  tho  apostles  embraces,  at 
the  same  time,  the  elements  of  all  the  instruction  needed  by  teach- 
ci's.)  To  refer  the  words  to  Palestine  is  wholly  unsuitable,  for  the 
parts  of  Palestine  have  been  already  mentioned  :  «o;\;«toi'  -nj^  y^? 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  sytn  na^.     Ps.  xix.  5, 

Ver.  9-11.— In  these  verses  the  act  of  the  ascension  itself  is  de- 
ecribed.®  With  respect  firet  of  all  to  the  scene,  it  is  portrayed  so 
simply  that  we  cannot  possibly  misunderstand  it,  but  by  some  over- 
refinement.  The  Redeemer  was  raised  on  high  before  the  eyes  of 
his  disciples,  and  then  received  by  a  cloud,  most  probably  a  cloud  of 
light,  which  removed  him  from  their  view.  {Instead  of  injjQ6ri  here 
Lute  has,  xsiv.  51,  di^cmj  d-n'  ai}T&f  Koi  dvetpipero  sic  rbv  oipavov,  and 
Mark,  xvi  19,  SveX-fftpBrj  slq  rbv  ohpav6v,  as  in  Acts  i.  2.)  Luke  names 
(xxiv.  50)  as  the  place  where  the  ascension  took  place,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethany  {i^rf/ays  abrov^  £|a»  ?&)f  slg  BijOaviav),  with 
which  agrees  the  statement  in  verse  12,  that  the  disciples  returned 
from  tho  Mount  of  Olives,  at  the  foot  of  which  Bethany  lay.  The 
same  place,  therefore,  where  the  deepest  humiliation  of  our  Lord 
occurred,  viz.,  in  the  conflict  of  Gethsemane,  witnessed  also  his  sub- 
limest  elevation.  (Compare  Zech.  xiv.  4,  Ezclt.  xi.  23.)  Blessing 
bis  disciples,  and  setting  them  apart  as  the  champions  of  truth  and 
rigbteousnefs,  the  Saviour  left  the  scene  of  bis  tears  and  prayers. 
(Compare  luke  xxiv,  50,  51,  «ai  i-r^^paq  rag  x^M'"'^  abrov  siXSy^asv 
avrov^j  Kftt  iyivero  iv  tw  siXoysiv  affrbv  airob^  dieart}  an'  avraiv.')  And 
while  the  disciples  were  gaziog  intently  after  him,  suddenly  there 
stood  by  their  side  (without  their  having  noticed  whence  they  came), 
two  men  in  white  raiment,  that  is,  in  heavenly  robes  of  light,  who 
suggested  to  them  the  fruitlessness  of  thus  looking  with  the  bodily 
eye  after  Christ,  and  rather  directed  their  thoughts  to  his  future  re- 
turn, when  they  should  behold  him  coming  as  tbey  had  now  seen 
him  depart.  That  this  view  of  tho  scene  is  the  only  one  which  cor- 
responds to  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  should  be  acknowledged  even 
by  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  fact :  if  we  compare  particu- 
larly Mark  xvi.  5,  Luke  xxiv.  4,  with  Matth,  xxviii,  2,  John  xx.  12, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  latter  passages  represent  as  angels  the  men 
in  white  robes  named  in  the  former ;  and  theiefore  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  at  aU,  that  here  too  we  must  understand  angels  to  be  meant 
by  the  sacred  historian.  In  like  manner  the  phrase  ourmc  i^-evaerai, 
hv  -po-nov  idedoaaOe  k.  t.  A.,  refers,  beyond  all  CLuestion,  to  the  visible 
*  Compare  tho  disouasion  of  Seller  in  VGltliuseii  SjUogo  Commantt.  rol.  vL  p.  50a, 
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return  of  our  Lord  in  Me  glorified  humanity,  wMcli  is  taught  by  all 
the  Ifew  Testament  writers  (comp.  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxv.  31,  xxiv. 
l)j  and,  with  this  at  the  game  time  his  previous  departure  is  also 
described  as  a  going  to  the  Father,  a  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.     (Mark  xvi.  19.) 

All  attempts,  therefore,  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case  on  natu- 
ral principles,  by  referring  them  to  a  withdrawment  of  Christ  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  and  thick  clouds,  are  liable  to  the  objection 
of  thrusting  into  the  text  what  is  not  there.  And  again  to  take 
this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  narrators  supposed  indeed  their 
Master  to  be  exalted  to  heaven,  but  this  merely  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  some  such  occurrence  as  is  indicated  above,  is  a  view 
ahen  to  the  moral  character  of  Christ,  who  never  could  lend  himself 
to  the  device  of  using  accidental  external  circumstances  to  deceive 
his  disgiplos,  that  they  might  be  led  to  suppose  him  elevated  to 
heaven,  while  he  continued  to  live  concealed  in  some  unknown 
region,* 

There  is  far  more  plausibility  m  the  mythical  view  of  the  occur- 
rence before  us,  which  makes  a  reference  to  analogous  cases  in 
history,  snch  as  those  of  Hercules,  Komulus,  and  others."]"  The 
fundamental  fact  is,  on  this  principle,  altogether  set  aside  ;  we 
only  retain  the  idea  that  he  who  comes  from  Grod  must  again  re- 
turn to  God  ;  this  idea  is  legibly  stamped  upon  the  account  even  as 
it  is  given  to  ns  by  Luke.  Yet  in  truth  this  view  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance more  moderate  and  historical  than  the  former.  To  leave 
the  fact  uncertain,  embraces  the  very  same  error,  from  which  the 
explanations  on  natural  principles  take  their  rise.  For  every  one 
must  immediately  say  to  himself,  since  Christ  was  a  historical  per- 
sonage, he  must  have  left  the  earth  upon  which  he  lived  in  a  defi- 
nite manner.  Now,  if  his  departure  did  not  take  place  in  the  way 
recorded,  which  some  will  have  to  be  mythical,  then  there  remains 
no  other  than  the  common  exit ;  and  thus  we  see  ourselves  con- 
ducted to  conclusions  which  impair  the  character  of  Christ,  equally 
with  those  to  which  the  former  view  led  us.J   Add  to  this  what  was 

*  Tile  utmost  estreme  of  this  view  waa  preaenteii  in  the  ijpotheaia  of  Brenneoke 
(Lilnebui^,  1819),  who  suppoaed  that  Christ  oontmued  to  labour  for  tweaty-aeTen  years 
after  liis  trucifision,  in  concealment ;  for  ha  considera  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Paul  as 
pi'oof  of  his  continued  pceaonoe  upon  the  earth.  The  absurdity  of  this  view  is  its  own 
refutation. 

I  With  respect  to  these  aniJogies,  let  it  not  bo  overlooked  tliat  they  are  in  no  way 
correspondent:  of  a  glorifioatiou  of  the  (ju/fn,  no  mythology  knows  anything:  the  hea- 
then apotheoses  are  only  deiEcations  of  the  i"ix^. 

%  The  beautiful  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus  by  Hase  (p.  304),  "  His  departure  was 
not  the  sad  parting  of  a  mortal,  but  the  blesmng  of  a  glorified  being,  who  promised  yet 
by  Ilia  love  with  the  deity  to  love  on  immortal  among  his  disciples;  and  he  does  re- 
main with  us,"  sinks  down,  therefore,  to  mere  woi'da  j  because  shortly  bSfbre,  Christ's 
grave  was  presupposed,  and  with  it  the  sad  parting  of  a  mortal 
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formerly  remarked  in  reference  to. the  mythical  view  of  the  history 
of  the  Saviour's  childhood,  that  the  composition  of  the  Acta  of  the 
Ajioetles  lies  too  near  the  historical  occurrances,  to  allow  time  for  a 
circle  of  mythical  legends  to  have  formed  theihselves  around  the 
pei'son  of  Jesus.  However,  the  advocates  of  this  view  make  their 
appeal  here  to  a  eirctmistanco  which  at  firat  sight  must  appear  sur- 
prising. They  remind  us  that  the  ascension,  if  it  really  occurred, 
is  80  importaut  an  incident  in  the  history  of  Christ,  that  in  none  of 
the  gospels  could  it  ho  overlooked  ;  it  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole, 
without  which  the  building  cannot  be  completed.  Nevertheless, 
this  keystone  is  wanting  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  who  yet  was  aB 
eye-witness  ;  nay,  it  is  even  wanting  in  John,  for  whose  delineation 
of  Cliiiat  it  would  have  been  doubly  important  ;  setting  out,  as  he 
does,  from  the  original  state  of  the  Logos  with  the  Father,  thither 
also  there  would  have  been  an  evident  propriety  in  following  liim 
back.  Besides,  it  is  remarked  that  no  other  apostle  speaks  of  tho 
occurrence,  neither  Peter,  nor  Paul,  nor  James  :  it  is  only  the  two 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament  who  were  not  eye-witnesses,  Mark 
iii-.d  Luke,  who  narrate  the  ascension,  whence  it  would  seem  not  im- 
probable that  they  drew  their  narrative  from  impure  sources.  This 
observation  is  by  no  means  without  weight,  and  I  confess  that  for  a 
long  time  I  was  disquieted  by  it,  because  I  could  nowhere  find  a 
fiatisfictory  explanation  of  the  fact.  What  at  last  presented  itself 
to  me  as  an  explanation,  after  carefully  considering  the  circum- 
fitanees  of  the  case,  I  will  now  attempt  shortly  to  unfold.* 

First  of  all,  it  has  already  been  often  justly  remarked,  that 
references  to  the  ascension  are  not  so  entirely  wanting  as  ha-s  been 
supposed.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true,  passages,  such  as  Ps, 
ex.  1,  contain  but  mere  hints,  which  can  be  directly  applied  to  the 
Ascension  only  on  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  yet, 
in  2  Kings  ii.  11,  we  are  presented  with  an  obvious  prefiguration  of 
it  in  the  history  of  Elijah.^  It  would  therefore,  very  readily  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  Rabbins,  who  transferred  everything  glorious  and 
beautiful  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Messiah,  to  suppose  also 
that  he  should  ascend  to  heaven.  (Compare  Schoettgen,  Jesus  der 
wabre  Messias,  Leipsic,  1748,  p.  844,  etc.)  And,  what  is  of  moro 
weight,  Jesus  himself  refers  to  it,  not  only  in  the  expression,  so  often 
repeated  in  the  last  chapters  of  John,  "  I  go  to  tho  Father"  {vnayu 
irpfif  7011  Trarepa),  but  also  more  definitely  in  the  passage  John  vi. 

*  HaSB,  in  liifl  life  of  Jcsub,  who  decides  in  favour  of  the  mjthioal  viaw  of  tlio  reaur- 
recUon,  declares  tlio  silence  of  the  eye-witnesses  to  bo  altogether  iaexplieable.  And  to 
what  point  he  was  led  by  this  roytliical  vievr  appears  from  the  words,  "  us  tlie  grave  of 
Moses,  so  also  his  was  not  seen."  Had  tie  then  a,  grave,  he  who  swallowed  up  death 
for  evei-?  I     (tiase,  as  cited  above,  page  204.) 

■)■  1  designedly  roentioii  only  Eliaa,  beoauso  tlio  dopartaro  of  Enooli  and  Moses  is  nol 
represented  expressly  as  a  bodily  glorifiuation. 
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62,  "  if  then  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where  ho  was  hefoi'o" 
(idv  ovv  OeupiJTe  rbv  vlbv  rov  dvO^nou  dvaffaivovTa  vnov  t/v  to  nporepov)^ 
where  the  connexion,  as  well  as  the  words  "  Son  of  Man"  plainly 
point  to  an  exaltation  of  his  liuman  nature.  In  tbo  apostolic  epis- 
tlee,  in  fine,  there  are  passages,  such  as  1  Tim.  iii.  16  [av&X-qrper)  h 
(Sii^!/),  which  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  fact  in  question  ;  and 
even  other  passages,  such  aa  Ephes,  ii.  6,  iv.  8,  and  1  Pot.  iii.  22 
(TTiipevSEig  elg  rbv  avgavov,  where,  besides,  the  mention  of  the  dyaorccitf 
immediately  precedes),  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  yet  any  of 
those  declarations  which  represent  Christ  as  sitting  contianally  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  particularly  Matth,  xxvi.  64,  However,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  most  of  tlieee  passages  the  specific 
circiimstiince  distinctive  of  Christ's  ascension,  viz.,  his  iodily  eleva- 
tion, is  not  expressly  brought  forward,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them 
might  he  applied  to  persona  who  have  blissfully  fallen  asleep,  e.  g. 
the  words  "  he  has  gone  to  heaven."*^ 

But,  again,  suppose  that  the  declarations  of  Mark  and  Luke  re- 
garding the  ascension  were  wanting  likewise,  and  that  we  were 
quite  at  Uberty  to  imagine  to  oui'selves  the  end  of  Christ's  earthly 
life ;  should  we  then  be  able  to  conceive  any  other  departure  of  the 
Lord,  that  would  recommend  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tians ?  Since  alloiving  that  the  Saviour  was  not  a  mere  phantom, 
as  supppsed  by  the  Docetas,  but  lived  in  a  real  human  body  upon 
the  earth,  we  are  necessarily  driven  to  suppose,  if  tlie  gloriiication 
of  liis  body  be  not  admitted,  that  a  separation  of  liis  soul  from  his 
body  again  took  place.  But  tiiis  separation  must  be  death,  and 
therefore  we  must  say  that  in  some  way  Christ  died  again,  and  that 
his  soul  returned  to  his  Father.  But  where,  then,  is  the  victory  ol 
Christ  over  death  ?  What  becomes  of  the  significancy  of  the  re- 
surrection, which  all  the  apostles  have  celebrated  as  the  great  work 
of  God,  and  as  the  foundation  of  faith  P  (Comp.  Comm.  on  1  Cor. 
XV,)  It  has  already  been  remarked,  in  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  the  raising  of  Christ  is  significant  only  as  being  the 
climax  of  fw^,  life,  in  that  Clirist  conquered  death  in  his  humanity, 
and  rose  with  a  glorified  immortal  body.  But  what  boots  a  resur- 
rection, that  is  followed  by  a  new  death  ?  If  the  Kedeemer,  there- 
fore, is  at  all  to  he  and  to  continue  what  he  is  to  the  church,  the 
conqueror  of  sin  and  death,  his  departure  from  this  world  cannot  ho 
conceived  to  have  been  difi'erent  fi-oin  what  the  Evangelists  declare. 
Now  let  tliis  be  granted,  and  the  question  will  present  itself  in  quite 
a  different  shape.  The  fact  of  the  ascension  is  certain,  on  internal 
grounds,  and  the  only  question  that  now  remains  is,  why  this  con- 

*  Epiioa.  ii.  C  is  a  passage  partioniarly  worthy  of  notica,  bsGauaa  Paul  tliero  views 
iQ  of  Cliriat  aa  animagoof  tlie  resurrection  and  exaltation 
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eluding  scene  receives  so  little  prominence  in  the  apostolic  writings? 
To  this  question  we  find  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  relation,  which 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  necessarily  bear  to  one  another. 
The  ascension,  as  the  concluding  act  of  our  Lord's  career  upon  the 
earth,  did  not  "by  any  means  appear  to  the  apostles  so  significant  as 
it  does  to  us  :  in  their  view  it  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  had  already  become  accustomed,  after  their  master's 
death,  to  regard  him  as  iibsent  and  gone  ;  they  had  no  continuous 
enjoyment  of  his  presence  after  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  there  was 
always  something  sudden  and  unexpected  in  his  individual  appear- 
ances, and  each  might  be  the  last.  And  thongh,  indeed,  the  ascen- 
sion was  an  express  leavc-taMng  and  a  solemn  departure,  yet  even 
after  it,  Jesus  appeared  again,  for  example,  to  Paul.*  The  ascen- 
sion itself,  therefore,  was  really  not  an  act  of  special  significance  ; 
the  moment  of  our  Lord's  departure  appeared  like  a  fleeting  instant, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  feast  of  the  ascension  known  to  the 
ancient  ehurch.f  Everything  of  importance,  in  a  doctrinal  point 
of  view,  was  concentrated  in  the  resurrection ;  with  it  closed  the 
earthly  career  of  Christ :  the  ascension,  and  also  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  which  was  connected  with  the  ascension  and  dependent  upon 
it,  are  only  results  of  the  resurrection,  viewed  as  the  glorification 
of  the  body,  and  consequences  of  the  victory  over  death.  Whilst 
in  the  incarnation  divinity  was  born  into  flesh,  the  resurrection  is, 
as  it  were,  a  birth  of  the  flesh  into  spiiit ;  and  the  ascension  is  the 
return  of  the  glorified  body  into  the  eternal  world  of  spirit,  with 
which  the  sitting  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  at  the  right  hand  of 
G-od,  and  his  participation  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  worH, 
must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  connected.  As  therefore  the  earthly 
sinks  by  the  essential  tendency  of  its  nature  down  to  the  earth,  so 
likewise  does  an  inward  impulse  guide  the  heavenly  back  to  its 
source.  The  Redeemer,  therefore,  glorified  in  a  body,  cotdd  not 
leave  his  spiritual  body  upon  the  earth,  bat  he  took  it  with  him  into 

*  Hence,  too,  tba  apoatte  Paul  {1  Cor.  xv.  8)  enumerates,  alou^  with  the  other  ap- 
pearances of  CbHal,  tlie  appearance  ofhim  with  wliioti  lie  himself  w^is  ikroureiJ,  although 
It  did  not  tnte  place  till  after  ilie  asoenaioo,  and  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  without 
making  any  meatiou  of  the  aacendon  at  all- 

t  In  the  days  of  Aagnstine  and  Ghi'jaostom,  tlie  ascension  was  indeed  celebrated  in 
the  diurcli,  and  because  the;  did  not  know  the  origin  of  the  feast  that  commemorated 
it  (adsoensio,  dviiittijiicj,  they  traeed  it  back  to  tiie  apostles;  but  in  tlie  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  oenturi^-s,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  he  found.  (Comp.  Biughami 
origg.  ecel.  toI.  ix.  p.  126,  ssq.)  How  much,  too,  the  importftnee  of  the  feast  of  ascen- 
sion has  fallen  below  that  of  tho  feast  of  Easter,  in  the  estimation  of  Christiana,  is  plain 
from  our  collections  of  sacred  psalmody.  The  abundance  of  admirable  hymns  for  Easter 
stands  iu  glaring  contrast  with  the  fev/  and  ratiier  unimportant  songs  which  refer  to  the 
ascension.  The  cause  of  this  fLict  undoubtedly  is  nothing  but  this,  that  the  imagination 
of  poets  has  not  found  in  tho  event  any  peculiar  idea,  but  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
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tte  world  of  spirit.  And  in  accordance  with  the  reprcscutative 
chiimeter  which  Christ  hears  in  relation  to  mankind,  the  whole  race 
was  elevated  in  him,  and  he  now  draws  up  to  hie  own  elevation  his 
faithful  people,  and  graats  to  them  to  sit  upon  his  throne,  as  God 
has  granted  to  him  to  sit  upon  his  throne.  {Eev.  iii.  21.)  If  but 
one  Evangelist,  therefore,  had  neglected  to  mention  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  the  omission  would  have  heen  inexplicable,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  the  ^eension  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  record  of  one  fewer  of  the  appearances  of  Christ, 
That  the  risen  Redeemer  has  ascended  to  heaven  with  his  glorified 
body,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  apostolic  view  of  his  ministry ;  and  without  this  idea 
neithei'  the  significant  rite  of  the  supper,  nor  yet  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  can  be  retained  at  all  with  consistency. 
And,  therefore,  in  fact,  the  New  Theology  has  not  hitherto  been 
able  properly  to  incorporate  with  itself  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
because,  on  account  of  its  prevailing  ideal  tendency,  it  has  misun- 
derstood the  import  of  the  ascension. 

Vers.  12-14.— Lube  next  gives  an  account  of  the  return  of  the 
disciples  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (The  usual  name 
of  this  mountain  [see  Oomm.  on  Matth.  sxi.  1]  is  opo?  twv  sXaibm. 
Tbe  name  here  employed,  Spof  rau  &kaiS)vog,  is  found  in  this  pas- 
sage only  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  also  occura  in  Josephus, 
Ant,  vii.  9,  2.  It  comes  from  the  iXaiw,  olivetum,  a  place  planted 
with  olive  trees.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  n;t.  Esod.  xxiii.  11.)  This 
mountain  lay,  it  is  well  known,  near  to  the  city,  at  the  distance  of 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  (The  Jews  might  walk  on  the  Sabbath  two 
thousand  yards,  or  seven  and  a  half  stadia  or  furlongs.  Joaephus 
states  the  distance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  sometimes  at  six  furlongs 
[Ant.  XX.  8,  6],  and  sometimes  at  &ve  [Bell,  Jud.  i.  5,  2},  according  as 
he  reckoned  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  or  the  foot.  Here  we  have 
only  an  indefinite  statement.)  When  Luke  intimates  in  verse  IS 
that  the  apostles  assembled  in  a  private  house  {imspSiov  =  nf:»  an 
upper  chamber,*  which  was  usually  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
hall,  and  therefore  commonly  served  for  meetings.  Acts  ix.  37,  xx. 
8)  ;  it  is  but  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  statement  in  Luke 
(xxiv.  53),  that  they  were  in  the  temple.  For  the  added  SianavTog, 
continually,  shews  that  it  is  not  there  meant  to  be  affirmed  that 
they  went  directly  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  temple,  but  rather 
that,  as  pious,  God-fearing  men,  they  were  fi'equently  to  be  found  in 
the  common  sanctuaiy  of  the  nation.  But  in  the  passage  before  us 
the  discourse  relates  to  an  immediate  meeting,  after  the  return  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  (Respecting  the  list  of  tbe  apostles,  see  the 
«  Undoubtfidly  it  was  in  the  house  of  a  family  friootll)'  to  them,  perliapa  in  liio  Kama 
where  tLe  last  supper  was  observed. 
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Oomni.  on  Matt.h.  x.  2.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jcsiia,  is  mentioned 
by  iiii.me,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  indeed  for  the  last  timo.  It 
is  not  to  be  overlaobed  that  the  brothers  of  Christ  aro  distinguished 
from  the  eleven  apostles,  for  this  circumstance  clearly  shews  that 
none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to  that  liody.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  they  were  now  attached  to  the  Gospel, 
and  perhaps  had  been  so  from  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  to 
James,  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  Comp.  the  Comni.  on  John  vii.  5,  and  Matth, 
siii.  55,)  Although  the  Lord  had  now  left  the  disciples,  and  they 
stood  alone  lilie  sheep  among  wolves,  yet  they  were  filled  with  a 
blessed  joy.  (Luke  xxiv.  52.)  They  had  leai'ned  that  by  means  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  foiindatioos  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
■were  immoveably  laid,  and  that  all  tlieir  hopes  should  be  realized. 
Therefore  they  joined  together  in  heartfelt,  prayer,  that  the  purposes 
of  G<)d  towards  mankind  might  be  carried  into  effect  through  them, 
From  the  definite  statement  of  the  individual  fact  (Str  ehy^ffnv,  dv£~ 
Ptjaav),  the  words  ov  fjoav  KaraiisvovTeg  and  fiuav  npoaicaprEQovvreg, 
form  a  transition  to  a  more  general  statement.  Here  in  the  place 
indicated  they  were  toont  to  assemble  for  prayer.  (Comp.  verse  15.) 
The  word  &[io&v[i,a66v,  unanimoushj,  in  verso  14,  also  in  chap.  ii.  1, 
46,  is  significant :  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Eom.  XV.  6.  It  denotes  that  oneness  of  lite  in  the  disciples  which 
was  displayed  in  a  living  community  of  feeling  and  conscioiisnoss. 

Yer.  15-17, — During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
ascension  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  1)  the  aposiles  {iroceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  new  member  of  the  apostolic  college  in  tbe  room 
of  Judas.  First  of  all,  in  reference  to  this  transaction,  it  seema 
strange,  that  when  ths  Eedeemer  himaeJf  had  not  supplied  the  va- 
cancy duiing  the  forty  days  that  fi)ilowed  his  resarrectioHj  the  apos- 
tles did  not  wait  till  they  received  the  Holy  Grhost.  In  that  case 
they  might  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  lot, 
which  necessarily  betrays  a  deficiency  of  the  gift  of  disceming 
spirits  :  if  Peter,  for  instance,  had  had  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghrat, 
then  he  could  at  once,  by  heavenly  guidance,  have  selected  a  new 
apostle.  But  this  would  have  been  a  proceeding  obviously  opposed 
to  all  propriety,  for  one  apostle  could  not  nominate  another  :  all  of 
them  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  same  Lord.*  Their  use  of  the 
lot  therefore  only  gave  expression  to  the  idea,  that  tiiey  wished  to 

*In  this  oiroiimstanoe  probabl/  wo  can  fln'l  the  renaon  why  in  tlio  ancient  cliurch 
tJie  teachers  of  religion  wore  not  also  appointod  by  lot.  The  aposdes  were  named  imme- 
diately l>y  tlio  Lord,  and  llierefore  the  filling  of  tlio  vacarioy  wbieli  li.id  oceurredH-Bsalso 
left  lo  liim.  But  the  overseers  and  toachera  of  tbe  individual  cliurcbes  were  always 
named  by  the  npoatlowbo  planted  thorn,  nndthe  ohuroli  kept  nptlie  number  by  eloctioD. 
It  IB  only  fit  a  late  period  that  traces  of  oleetion  by  lot  arc  to  ba  foatid  in  Spain  (see 
BingUami  orig.  cool.  vol.  ii.  80),  but  it  ivaa  probably  the  very  paasago  before  uswliicliled 
to  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  practice  wbea  it  did  arise. 
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decline  the  decision  tlicmselves,  and  put  it  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
tho  Siivionr.  But,  at  all  events,  tliis  occurronce  will  always  remain 
a  romarkahle  proof  of  tlie  lawfulness  of  the  lot,  in  those  cases  where 
a  decision  needs  to  be  given,  in  which  it  transceads  the  ability  of 
man  to  discover  what  is  right.  It  is  well  known  that  in  such  cases 
tho  churcli  of  the  United  Brethren  use  the  lot ;  and,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts  regarding  the  practice,  they  use  it  with  snch 
prudence  that  scarcely  any  well  grounded  objection  can  be  made 
to  it. 

But  farther,  in  the  speech  of  Peter  there  is  exhibited  a  manifest 
consciousness  of  the  importiincu  of  the  office  which  was  conferi-ed 
upon  him  and  all  the  apostles,  and  of  the  completeness  of  the  body 
which  tho  twelve  were  designed  to  fonn.  And  just  because  they 
were  to  stand  purely  as  the  representatives  of  Israel  (comp,  Comm. 
at  Matth.  x.  1),  even  Paul  himself  afterwaKls  could  not  be  ranked 
in  tbe  apostolic  circle,  far  Ps  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

And  finally,  our  admiration  is  excited  by  the  calmness  and  tho 
clear  conscience  with  which  Peter  speaks  of  Jndas  in  this  first 
speech  which  he  delivers.  Though  he  had  himself  so  deeply  fallen, 
ho  could,  after  nicoiving  jiardon  as  a  ponitont,  take  that  lead  among 
the  disciples  to  which  tho  Lord  had  called  him,  without  being  held 
back  by  a  false  humility,  and  proceed  lo  supply  the  place  of  Judaa 
who  had  destroyed  himself  iu  despaiiing  remorse.  So  greatly  do 
sins  differ  from  one  another  in  their  consequences,  according  to  the 
stiite  of  mind  from  which  they  procDod  !  Only  let  (he  heart  he  at 
bottom  sincere  and  true  to  G-jd,  and  the  soul  may  soon  rise  again 
from  a  very  deep  fall. 

The  whole  biidy  of  the  little  church  at  Jeriisalem  amounted  at 
that  lime  only  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  souls,  ('Oiio^a,  name, 
is  here  employed  to  denote  the  person  himself.  Tho  word  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  in  Eev.  iii.  4,  where  it  stands  plainly  for  "  men" 
(avOfMTroL).  Among  profane  authors  this  usage  is  only  to  be  found 
in  poetical  diction.  For  tm  rb  ahro,  =  i-i^:,  we  find  only  once  ita-a 
TO  ai>r6,  viz.,  in  Acts  xiv,  1.  This  phrase,  &^l  rii  avro,  occura  chiefly 
in  the  writings  of  Luke  and  Paul,  though  also  in  Matth.  xxii,  S4. 
In  signification  it  refcra  usually  to  place  [sc,  ;^(jpioi'],  yet  sometimes 
also,  iis  in  Acts  iii.  1,  to  time,  in  the  sense  of  "  at  the  same  time, 
together."  It  unites  therefore  in  itself,  like  i;":,  difierent  refer- 
ences.) The  passages  to  which  Peter  refera  in  this  speech,  as  relat- 
ing to  Judas,  are  cited  in  verse  20,  In  accordance  with  the  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  word  of  prophecy  is  here  considered 
as  necesearily  reaching  its  fulfilment.  That  this  objective  necessity 
docs  not  interfere  with  the  snhjective  free  determinations  of  the 
mind,  but  that  God  recognizes  free  actions  as  such,  has  already  been 
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repeatedly  noticed.  (It  is  probably  in  such  passages  as  verse  17, 
KXijpog  TTJc  AuKoWaf,  comp.  verse  25,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  ocigin 
of  the  word  clerus,  as  applied  to  the  spiritual  functionaries  of  the 
church.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  church,  it  was  supposed,  we 
must  find  the  commencement  also  of  the  spiritual  office  ;  and  this 
name  very  naturally  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  as  the 
representatives  of  that  office.  Kktjpn^  denotes  the  lot,  then,  whatever 
is  distributed  by  lot,  as  ^Hrrs,  and  tben  generally  that  which  is  dis- 
tributed ;  here  it  means  a  thing  conferred  by  God,  which  of  course 
implied  that  the  individual  who  had  received  the  special  blessing 
was  laid  under  special  obligations  to  God  in  return,®  KAf/po?  6ia- 
Kovia^  must  therefore  be  translated,  "  munus  ministerii,"  hut  the 
expressions  are  by  no  means  synonymous,  as  Eeinrichs  and  Kuinoel 
assert.) 

Vers.  18,  19. — These  two  verses  appear  not  to  belong  to  the 
original  speech  of  Peter-  As  the  miserable  end  of  Judas  was  uni- 
versally known  in  Jerusalem  (ver.  19),  it  is  improbitble  that  Peter 
should  have  here  detailed  it  so  minutely. f  The  vej'ses,  therefore, 
are  most  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  supplement  of  Luke, 
who  in  his  Gospel  had  mentioned  no  partieulars  respecting  the  fate 
of  Judas.  This  supposition  will  appear  the  more  pLiin  and  natural, 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  view  must  at  any  rate  l)e  taken  of 
verse  19,  because  we  must  suppose  that  Peter  spoke  in  Hebrew,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  translation  of  the  word  'AkeA- 
dofid  would  occur  in  his  speech.  Meyer,  however,  is  ri^ht  in  saying 
that,  inform,  these  verses  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
apostle's  speech.  Regarding  the  pai-ticular  circumstances  mentioned 
in  them,  £^  well  as  the  fate  of  Jndas  generally,  and  the  pui'chase  oi 
the  piece  of  ground  made  by  the  piicsts,  see  the  details  in  the  Com- 
mentary at  Matthew  xxvii.  5. 

Ver.  20. — According  to  this  view,  then,  the  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament  conncot  themselves  immediately  with  the  16th 
verse  where  mention  of  them  is  made.  The  first  passage  is  taken 
from  Ps.  Ixix,  25.J  In  the  LSX.  it  stands  thus  :  ysvjje^/rw  ^  t-nav- 
Atc  airt^  ))p?j(«j/:ievjj  ical  iv  roli;  aKr/vdjiaaiv  avrCiv  ufj  ecttw  b  KaroiKS>v, 
Probably  the  passage  is  quoted  only  from  memory,  for  the  varia- 
tions from  the  LXX.  a're  not  material.  The  employment  of  the 
singular  number,  however,  is  plainly  intentional,  to  mark  the  better 

*  ThuH  speaks  Jerome,  Ep[gt  ii.  ad  Hepot.,  ii 
vel  quia  da  Borle  sunt  DominL,  vel  quia  ispo  Doiniii 
BinghaniL  or[£[.  eccL  vol.  i.  BO. 

■f  So  most  interpreters,  parliaps  correofty.  The  English  translator  regards  the  Torses, 
however,  as  necessary  to  tha  speech  of  Peter,  aa  preparatory  tn  the  citation  from  (be 
Psalms,  ver.  20.  Ye.  thiscertainly  required  no  such  minute  account  aa  is  h^re  jriiren. — [K. 

%  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  Che  20th  verse,  wliieh  runs  thus:  EJn''^rt!;^  T;ia»j  ci;-;"^— 'Tila 
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the  reference  of  the  passage  to  Judas.  But  in  this  there  is  by  no 
means  any  disfigurement  or  essential  alteration  of  the  sense.  Judas 
is  rather  viewed  as  representing  the  ungodly  in  general,  and  the  senti- 
ment which  is  applicable  to  them  all,  holds  good  of  him  pre-emi- 
nently. On  this  principle  it  is  to  be  explained  how  the  passage 
admits  of  being  appHed  to  Judas,  and  the  word  SnavXi^  (  =  ohla,  and 
occurring  only  here  in  the  New  Testament),  to  his  apostolic  office.® 
We  need  not  at  all  suppose  that  David,  io  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
had  a  view  of  Judas  and  his  office  clearly  before  his  mind  ;  but  he 
scanned  deeply  the  fundamental  relations  between  good  and  evil,  as 
developed  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  For  it  is  God's  plan  to  permit 
evil  indeed  to  bear  away  for  a  time  over  the  good,  but  he  at  length 
sends  forth  judgment,  and  drives  evil  from  its  possession.  Then 
the  place  of  evil  is  supplied  by  a  good  which  repairs  its  disasters. 
This  deep  thought  was  exhibited  typically  in  the  life  of  David,  and 
it  was  realized  in  a  great  historical  event  in  the  case  of  Judas,  but 
it  shall  one  day  be  fully  vindicated  id  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
good.  The  second  passage  is  quoted  from  Ps,  cix.  8,  and  cor- 
responds word  for  word  with  the  LXX,  To  this  Psalm  the  same 
remarks  are  entirely  applicable,  as  have  been  made  regarding  Ps. 
Ixix.  There  too,  David,  the  representative  in  his  day  of  all  godly 
living,  ia  described  as  being  in  his  persecutions  a  type  of  the  Mes- 
siah.    ('EmOTfOTT^  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  n^pB,  office.) 

Vers.  21,  22.— It  is  not  inward  qualifications  which  Peter  here 
brings  forward  as  requisite  to  an  apostle,  but  something  altogether 
external,  viz.,  constant  intercourse  with  Christ  and  his  circle  of  fol- 
lowers. This  might  in  fact  appear  a  mistaken  view  when  we  con- 
sider that  Pan),  who  enjoyed  no  such  intercourse,  yet  laboured  far 
more  than  Matthias,  who  was  chosen.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  three  years'  intercourse  wi:5h  Christ  was  the  farthest  possible  from 
a  thing  purely  external,  and  that  it  muet  influence  most  decidedly 
the  character  of  the  individual :  either  he  would  enter  upon  a  really 
pious  life,  or  he  would  sink  aa  deep  into  sin  as  Judas.  The  heavenly 
light  which  proceeded  from  Christ  left  no  room  for  indecision.  The 
idea  of  Peter,  accordingly,  must  be  conceived  in  this  manner,  "  we 
can  clioose  none,  but  one  who  has  already  approved  himself"  We 
do  not  find  any  respect  at  all  paid  to  richness  of  natural  endow- 
ments in  the  choice  of  the  apostles.  The  majority  of  those  who 
were  chosen  by  Christ  himself  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  talents.  Integrity,  truth,  and  experience 
were  the  only  qualities  that  were  looked  to,  and  these  qualities  are 
still  of  moat  importance  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Again,  it  is  the 
resurrection  only  {dvdcnaoi^\  which  Poter  prominently  exhtijits, 
although  he  also  mentions  the  ascension.  It  was  not  witnesses  of 
*  On  the  69thPBalin  jiigenoral,aoe  tho  Comm.on  JoliniL  IT. 
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the  ascension  the  church  needeJ,  but  of  the  resurrection,  for  the 
former  was  a  neceaaary  con30C[iieaco  of  the  latter.  (Tho  pbraso 
ei<jfip^e{jt5a(  and  e^ipxe(T9at  is  formed  upon  tlio  iiiod(.'l  of  tho  Hebrew 
hKs)  s!:2,  and  denotes  the  close  and  intimate  intercourse  of  lilc.) 

Ver.  23. — Two  pej-sons,  who  possessed  the  qualifications  required, 
were  now  appointed  as  candidates,  viz ,  Barsabas  and  Matthias, 
The  former  had  three  names,  like  Thaddens  among  the  aposlles. 
(Comp.  Comm.  on  Matth.  x-  3.)  For  'Iwtt^^,  however,  some  codicea 
read  'I(Jci%,  acid  tor  BapaaSHv,  codex  D,,  in  particular,  hiis  ^apvdliav. 
Both  names  appear  to  have  been  frequently  interchaogod  with  (he 
kindred  forms.  This  Joseph  Biirsabas  has  been  confounded  by  tran- 
Bcribera  with  ihe  well  known  Joscs  Barnabas  mentioned  in  chap.  iv. 
36,'*  and  there,  too,  indeed,  some  codicea  read.Bopira/J/i^f,  (The 
etymology  of  Ba^naliac  is  unknown.  Grotius  explains  it  to  mean 
son  of  an  oath,  from  -o.  and  j?id.  The  name  Justus  was  borrowed 
by  the  Jews  from  tine  Latin  tongue,  and  assumed  the  form  of  ■::=''•.) 
Vers.  24-26, — Tlie  question  preaonts  itself,  to  whom  is  this 
prayer  addressed  ?  The  word  Bvpte,  lord,  placed  absolutely,  dcnotea 
in  the  New  Testament  almost  univei"sally  the  Son  ;f  and,  besides, 
the  words  dvd6e.i^ov  Be  e^eAt'^w,  shoio  whom  thou  hast  chosen,  are  de- 
cisive. The  apostles  arc  messengers  of  Christ ;  it  is  he  who  selt'cts 
them,  and  of  him  they  are  to  hear  witness.  Heje,  therefore,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  ajirayer  offered  to  the  exalted  Eedecmer,  which 
furnishes  indirectly  the  strongest  proof  of  his  divinity,  (Ka{)Sio- 
yvS(rn]g  ia  equivalent  to  a*'  i|5.h,  Jerem,  xvii.  10  ;  comp,  John  ii.  25.) 
Of  Matthiaa,  who  was  chosen,  histoiy  gives  no  particular  informa- 
tion. (^AiSovai  ick^pov(;  :=  s'l-.a  -,r^^.  Lev.  xvi.  8.  SvyKara'^pr/ipt^eodai, 
"to  bo  chosen  with  general  consent,"  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Kew  Testament. 

There  has  been  found  some  diffiieulty  in  the  statement  these 
verses  miilre  concerning  Judas,  that  he  went  into  his  own  place  (etf 
Tov  t6ttov  ruv  i6iov).  False  principles  of  moderation  have  created  a 
wish  to  shun  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  and  thareforc  -nopev- 
ftji'at,  I/O,  has  been  made  to  refer  hack  to  XaPslv,  take,  and  rono^,  place, 
has  l)cen  understood  to  mean  office  ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole 
lias  been  made  this  :  shew,  Lurd,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  to  receive 
the  office,  and  to  enter  into  the  situation  thus  devolving  upon  him. 
But  this  exposition  is  so  nngramtnatical  and  violent,  that  it  cannot 
maintain  its  ground  for  a  moment;  for  as  the  words  f;|  ^  f  irope/Jjj 
'lovdag  stand  between  Xo^bIv  and  TropEvOiji/ai,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
*  Against  tha  identily  of  tlio  two  mon  j-ou  liavo  cleolaivo  oviJoiioo  in  tho  cliaplor  mon- 
Woneci  above,  iv.  36]  wliore,  cortainlF,  if  Baraabas  liad  bsoii  tlio  Eame  witli  Barsabas, 
Borne  reforeiico  to  tliia  &et  was  to  bo  O-tpoctod.  WliaC  Ullman  {Stadien  183S,  ii.,  pago 
377,  IT.)  lias  nddncod  in  Jhvour  of  their  idoiititv,  lias  not  ooavincod  mo  of  it. 

f  Consult  Wini^r'a  ti-calise,  do  bcdsu  voQcm,  nipio;  ot  i  iivpioi;,  ia  actL  epist.  apoat. 
Erlnnga;,  1828, 
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that  without  iiai  these  two  iufinitives  cannot  lio  connected.  Tho 
explanations  too,  which,  referring  the  clause  to  Jiidas,  understand 
the  word  place  of  the  grave,  or  of  his  habitation,  and  nialio  the 
meaning  to  be  that  he  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the  company 
of  believurs,  deserve  just  as  little  attention.  Nothing  is  left,  thei-e- 
fore,  hut  to  regard  "  hia  own  place"  (Torrof  Uio^)  as  a  euphemistical 
designation  of  the  place  of  punishment,  to  which  it  was  befitting 
that  Judas  should  be  consigned  on  account  of  his  siaa.  (One  codex 
has  dlsaiog  roTrog,  meaning,  according  to  the  fundamental  significa- 
tion of  this  word  :  "  What  is  due  to  any  one,  what  righteously  be- 
longs to  him.")  Although  this  undoubtedly  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  yet  interpreters  have  not  brought  into  clear  relief  the  contrast 
formed  by  ronog  l6io^  with  tnavXic  and  ImoKon-q  in  ver,  20,  The 
heavenly  position  in  the  kingdom  of  light  and  truth  to  which  Judaa 
was  called,  but  which  he  lost  by  hie  unfaithfulnem,  has  standing 
opposed  to  it  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  whose  powers  drew  him  down 
to  themselves.  As  the  iron  between  two  magnets,  so  stands  the 
soul  between  the  powcra  of  light  and  of  darkness ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  it  yields  the  supremacy,  draws  it  upwards  or  down- 
wards to  itself. 


§  2.  Celeeeation  of  the  First  Pentecost.'^ 

(Acta  ii.  1^7.) 

Vcr.  1, — And  now  the  sacred  number  of  the  twelve  was  again 
restored  to  its  completeness,  and  the  closed  circle  of  the  disciples 
were  waiting  in  prayer  for  the  promise  of  the  Eather  (i,  4).  Nor 
did  the  Eedeemer,  exalted  to  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  power, 
leave  them  long  alone  (John  siv.  18);  he  opened  the  streams  of  the 
celestial  world,  and  in  the  language  of  Isaiah  xlv.  8,  made  the  heav- 
ens drop  from  aboTe,  and  the  clouds  pour  down  righteousness.  The 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  from  above,  which  had  vanished  with  the  sin  of 
mankind,  returned  once  more  ;  and  by  means  of  that  fulness  there 
was  iitid  in  the  church  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  Bmken  into  fragments  by  sin,  mankind  were 
melted  together  anew  into  a  holy  unity  ;  and  to  seal  this  restored 
unity,'  the  diversity  of  languages,  which  was  the  consequence  of  the 
breach  made  by  sin,  was  neutralized.  The  effect,  it  is  true,  lasted 
only  for  a  brief  period,  but  still  it  served  as  a  real  pledge  of  the 
permanent  condition   one  day  to  be  expected.      This  great  fact, 

*  Seo  tlie  cliseiissioii  by  Ease  iu  Wince's  Zoltacrift  f.  wissonch.  Tliool.  part  ;i.  pago 
284,  ff.  Likewise  Sclineckeiiburger  iiber  die  Pfingatbegebonlieit  in  den  BoittUgan.  p. 
1(3,  etc 
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however,  the  tirthday  of  the  young  church,  the  new  "birth  of  Israel  ac- 
cording to  the  Spirit,  is  preserved  to  us  only  in  the  one  short  narrative 
of  Luke ;  and  therefore  it  ie  not  easy  to  form  to  one's  self  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  event,  the  more  especially  aa  there  are  dilSculfc  collateral 
points  connected  with  the  main  question.  We  begin  our  statement 
with  an  explanation  of  the  text,  that  we  may  first  investigate  care- 
fully what  the  author  rfm^'wec?  to  communicate  ;  we  shall  then  subjoin 
a  vindication  to  the  GOnsciousnesa  of  Christians  of  what  he  declares,  aa 
also  remarks  upon  other  views  that  have  been  taken  of  the  event. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  words,  ev  ru  <rv[tT:k7ipov(7d(u  t^v  T/iiepav  ttj^  ttevto- 
Koarfjg,  when  the  day  of  Pentecost,  etc.  The  word  mumXtji^ovaOat  or 
•nXripovaOai,  applied  to  points  of  time,  denotes  invariably,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  reaching  of  a  hmit  which  refers  back  to  an  earlier 
period.  Here  the  view  is  directed  back  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Pentecostj  tho  interval  between  the  two  feasts 
was,  as  it  were,  fiUed  up.  The  words  before  us  therefore  cannot  be 
translated,  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  approached,"  but  '•  when  it 
was  reached."  (^viinXripovaOai  occurs  elsewhere  in  thia  sense  only  at 
Luke  ix.  51 ;  but  nXiipovaBcu,  like  «!;»  in  the  Old  Testament,  occurs 
with  singular  frequency,  eapedally  in  Luke.  Also  in  Mark  i,  15, 
John  vii,  8.)  Purther,  the  phrase  ^/ispa  r^f  ■nevriiiiomfi^,  must  not 
be  translated  "the  fiftieth  day ;"  the  Greek  for  that  would  be  Ttp-epa 
nevTTjKoini] ;  but  "  the  day  of  Pentecost,"  nevT^Koernj  having  acquired 
quite  the  force  of  a  substantive.  The  supplying  of  ^opr^is  altogether 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  not  absurd,  as  Meyer  maintains,  any  more 
than  our  phrase  "  feast  of  Pentecost"  (Pfingstfest).  He  erroneously 
supposes  that  mvnjKorrrri  kopTTJ  would  mean  the  fiftieth  feast ;  but 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Tobias  ii,  1,  Iv 
ry  TrevTTjKoirry  iopr^,  fj  sotiv  dyla  iirra  k&dofxddinv.  2  Maec.  xii.  32. 
Among  the  Jews  Pentecost  was  called  n'lua^g  aq,  the  feast  of  (the 
seven)  weeks,  that  is,  of  seven  weeks  (Deut.  xvi,  9,  Tobias  ii.  1). 
It  was  celebrated  as  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  law  of  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  also  as  a  harvest  festival.®  It  corresponded 
therefore  entirely  to  the  Christian  Pentecost,  inasmuch  (^  it  cele- 
brated the  establishment  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  when  God 
wrote  his  law  outwardly  upon  tables  of  stone,  while  now  he  wrote  it 
with  the  finger  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  living  tables  of  tbe  heart. 
The  reference  also  to  the  haiTCst  had  its  spiritual  significance,  be- 
cause at  tbe  Christian  Pentecost  the  complete  harvest,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Jewish  people,  those,  to  wit,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  fruit 
of  true  repentance  and  renewal  of  heart,  were  gathered  in  and  con- 

*  In  the  former  roapcet  it  is  called  mSFirj  nnnto,  the  featival  of  the  liiw.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  first  fruita  it  is  called  hy  PtUo  hpT^  irpaToyenvr/iiaTuv,  equivalent  to  oS» 
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secrated  to  God.  The  name  nsvTTjieoryrij,  pentecosi,  takes  its  rise 
from  the  relation  of  this  feast  to  the  Passover  ;  for  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  day  following  the  completion  of  seven  weeks  or  forty- 
nice  days,  and  consequently  fell  upon  the  fiftieth  day.  Still,  there 
is  a  question  respecting  the  point  from  which  the  fifty  days  were 
counted.  Acconling  to  the  appointment  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiii.  15), 
the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  from  the  day  after  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover,  or  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan  ;  for  it  is  said  in  the 
passage  refeiTed  to  nsifi  f^l^'?*'-!  where  naw  denotes  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover,  which  was  observed  as  a  Sabbath.  Now  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  regarding  the  time  of  the  feast,  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  death  fell  so,  that  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  lasted  from  Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock  tiU  Friday  evening 
at  the  same  hour,  it  follows  of  courae  that  it  was  fi-om  Friday  even- 
ing at  six  o'clock  that  the  fifty  days  hegan  to  be  counted.  The  fif- 
tieth day  fell,  therefore,  it  appears,  upon  Saturday,  while  the  whole 
church,  80  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  Pentecost,  have  cele- 
brated the  feast  on  Sunday.  For  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  a  different  exposition  of  Lev.  xsiii.  15.  While 
the  Jews,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Eabbina  and  Pharisees,  ex- 
plain na^  of  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  the  Karaites  understand 
it  of  the  real  Sabbath,  that  occurred  during  the  paschal  feast,  which 
it  is  kuAwn  lasted  eight  days.  But  it  is  at  once  an  objection  to  this 
view,  that  we  cannot  well  transfer  the  custom  of  the  Karaites  back 
to  the  time  of  Christ ;  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  at  all  to  warrant  us 
to  do  so.  The  practice  of  the  church,  however,  when  more  narrowly 
considered,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  reckoning  stated  above, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  entirely  discard  that  uncertain  hypothesis. 
We  must  merely  avoid  being  misled  by  the  different  commencement 
of  a  Jewish  day.  Undoubtedly  the  Jewish  Pentecost  in  the  year 
of  our  Loi'd's  death  fell  upon  Saturday,  hut  it  began  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Sabbath  was  at  a  close,  and  it  lasted  till 
six  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening.  As  the  church,  iJiei-efore,  has  quite 
rightly  fixed  the  day  of  the  Redeemer's  death  upon  Friday,  although 
the  Passover  hegan  on  Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock,  so  also  has 
it  with  equal  propriety  fixed  the  first  Pentecost  upon  the  day  which 
occniTed  exactly  seven  weeks  after  the  resurrection.  In  those  con- 
gregations of  the  primitive  church,  which,  at  first,  according  to  Jew- 
ish custom,  observed  Easter  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  fell 
by  the  reckoning,  they  would  also,  without  doubt,  assign  Pentecost 
to  the  day  of  the  week  which  came  round  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
weeks  after  Filter,  but,  when  the  custom  became  general  of  statedly 
observing  Easter  upon  Simday,  the  whole  church  likewise  celebrated 
Pentecost  on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter.* 

*  The  Biate  of  the  ease  would,  JBdaed,  be  quite  diaereat,  if  Hitais's  view  were  riciit. 
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There  is  auotlier  considerable  difficulty,  with  respect  to  the  place 
where  the  event  recorded  occurred.  As  wo  know  (ii.  15)  the  hour 
of  the  day  exactly,  viz.,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  wjva  one 
of  the  solemn  hours  of  prayer  among  the  Jews,  we  cannot  sxippoae 
that  in  the  morning  of  the  first  Pentecost,  the  apostles  would  not 
be  assembled  in  the  temple  for  prayer.  The  great  multitude  of 
men,  too,  of  bo  many  different  nations  that  streamed  in  upon  them, 
appears  to  point  to  the  temple,  the  central  point  to  which  all  eagerly 
flocked.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  o/to^  okof  in  verse 
2,  seems  to  indicate  a  private  house,  in  which  case  the  scene  would 
he  entirely  altered  ;  and  particularly  it  would  he  inexplicalile,  how 
BO  many  persons,  and  of  so  various  classes,  could  assemble  round  the 
apostles.  But  the  accounts  given  by  Josephus  reKpccting  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple,  guide  us  here  to  the  tight  conclusion.  Ac- 
cording to  his  description,  the  main  huilditig  was  surrounded  by 
thirty  rooms,  which  he  names  otitovg  (Joseph,  Antiq^.  viii,  3,  2),  and 
it  is  probable  the  apostles,  along  with  their  little  company,  assembled 
in  one  of  these  spacious  apartments.  And  thus  the  solemn  inaugu- 
ration of  the  cburch  of  Christ  presents  itself  as  an  imposing  spectacle 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  old  covenant.  The  weightiest  objection 
which  can  be  brought  against  these  views,  arises  fi'om  the  idea  that 
the  Pharisees  would  hardly  have  permitted  the  apostles  to  assemble 
in  the  temple.  But  let  it  be  considered  that  hitherto  the  apostles 
had  been  treated  as  quite  harmless  people,  and  that  probably  there 
was  no  need  of  any  s^iecial  permission  for  such  a  meeting,  because 
these  halls,  being  employed  for  various  purposes,  stood  to  some  ex- 
tent open,  and  were  accessible  to  every  person,  and  the  objection 
loses  ail  its  force.  Without  this  supposition,  the  whole  occurrence 
must  appear  of  a  far  less  significant  character.  As  the  crowning 
inauguration  of  Chi'ist  took  place  in  the  temple  (John  xii.  28),  so 
behoved  it  also  to  be  the  case  with  the  founding  of  the  church. 
Here  the  hundred  and  twenty  assembled  (i.  15)  (that  is  ten  times 
twelve),  and  by  their  preaching  and  help  at  baptizing  (ii.  41)  the 
number  immediately  grew  to  three  thousand  (that  is  twenty-flve 
times  one  hundred  and  twenty).  Without  doubt,  therefore,  we 
tnust  suppose  that  not  the  twelve  only,  but  the  whole  hundred  and 
twenty  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  this  gift  was  to  be  common 
and  accessible  to  every  believer.  It  was  therefore  bestowed  upon 
the  first  little  company  of  decided  believers  for  further  diffusion 
among  all  who  should  become  connected  with  them.  Certainly, 
which  is  developed  in  the  drcular  lattor  to  Icleler,  entitled  "  Ostera  und  Pfiugstcn  zor 
Zoitlieetiininang  im  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,"  Heidelbei^,  1337,  page  7,  elo.  Aeoord- 
ing  to  tlie  view  there  given,  tlie  Passover  and  Pentecost  were  not  moveable  feasta  at  aJL 
But  the  corceotiiesa  of  tliia  view  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  doubt.  However,  I  venture  no 
judgment  on  this  diffioult  question.  I  have  rather  desired  that  it  might  please  the  veno- 
rable  man  to  whom  the  lettoc  is  addressed,  to  express  his  opinion  of  HiCzig's  view. 
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however,  the  twelve  possessed  the  Holy  Ghoat  in  a  different  way 
from  the  other  believers,  as  is  indicated  particalarly  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  only  at  first  appear  to  have  been  gifted  with  the 
power  of  communicating  the  Spirit.  (See  Commentary  on  Acts 
viii.l6.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — If  we  examine  the  text,  then,  quite  without  preju- 
dice, it  will  be  seen  that  the  historian  presents  the  astonishing  oc- 
currence in  this  light.  While  the  disciples  were  sitting  in  the 
apartment,  there  suddenly  arose  a  rushing  noise  {?ix'^  means  any 
sound,  but  especially  a  rushing  or  whistling  sound),  which  appeared 
to  come  downwards  from  heaven :  it  might  be  compared  to  the 
rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  that  sweeps  along,  and  it  filled  the  spa- 
cious hall  gradually,  although  moving  quickly  onwards.  The  whole 
description  is  so  picturesque  and  strikingj  that  it  could  only  come 
from  an  eye-witness.  After  these  sounds,  there  are  described  the 
sights  that  accompanied  them.  The  dkciples  saw  (^ipdrfaav  avrotg 
can  only  be  understood  thus  :  "there  appeared  to  them,"  that  is, 
they  saw,  not  "  there  were  seen  upon  them,"  "  viste  sunt  super  illos") 
fiery  flames,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  common  centre,  but 
disparted  and  divided  themselves  :  these  flames  touched  each  of  the 
company,  and  rested  upon  them,  and  they  now  all  felt  themselves  to 
be  filled  with  a  high  and  holy  principle  of  life,  and  they  began  to 
speak  with  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 

(In  the  phrase  yX&uoai  d)(7sl  nvpo^,  tongues  as  of  fire,  the  word 
yXSiaaa,  tongue,  like  i^io^  in  Isaiah  v.  24,  must  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  flame.*  And  ihaei^  as  if,  is  inserted,  because,  although  the  ap- 
pearance was  indeed  one  of  flre,  yet  its  effects  shewed  it  to  be  different 
from  an  actual  earthly  flame.  The  word  Siajig^i^oiiEvog  refers  to  an 
original  unity,  which  resolved  itself  into  parts.  The  author  mani- 
festly intends  that  we  should  form  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  fiery 
stream,  which  divided  itself,  and  whose  radiations  spread  over  all 
and  rested  upon  them.  The  [Kvetv  of  John  corresponds  entirely  to 
/taft'fEtv.) 

As  respects  the  explanation  of  this  occurrence,  it  may  be  al- 
leged, in  the  first  place,  that  the  disciples  saw  and  heard  everything 
in  a  state  of  ecstacy  or  trance,  and  that  accordiagiy  the  gathering 
crowds  (verse  6)  heard  not  the  rushing  noise,  but  were  attracted  to 
the  place  by  the  sound  of  the  disciples'  voices.  But  a  trance  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  to  many  persons,  let  it  even  be  but  to 
twelve,  is  a  thing  utterly  unheard  of.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
assuredly  something  external  which  produced  this  common  ecstacy, 
the  more  especially  as  it  was  attended  with  real  consequences,  since 
the  apostles  after  this  occurrence  suddenly  stand  forlh  and  teach  as 

Better  perhaps  to  regard  the  flame  as  tongue-ahapcd  (and  henoe  ayrabolical)  which, 
tliat  a  like  Hjune  sat  on  each. — [K. 
Vol.  III.— 13 
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inspired  witnesseB  of  Clirist,  and  preach  tiie  GJoapel.  Others,  there- 
fore, are  inclined  to  euppcffie  there  was  some  physical  phenomenon  in 
the  air,  a  thuBder-storm  or  electric  meteors,  which  as  declarations 
of  God  from  heaven  in  favour  of  the  apostles,  were  interpreted  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  But  neither  can  this 
supposition  prove  satisfactory ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  other  men,  too, 
must  have  seen  these  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  could  not  there- 
lore  have  had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  event ;  and,  secondly,  an 
interpretation  put  by  the  apostles  upon  a  thunder-storm,  could  never 
have  secured  that  lasting  power  which  accrued  to  them  from  the 
scene,  and  least  of  all  could  it  have  given  rise  to  such  pecuhar  exhi- 
bitions as  the  yA(i(T<7(Wf  XaXuv,  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  which 
lasted  for  many  years  in  the  church.  Nor  again  is  the  mythical 
view  of  the  occurrence,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  idea  prevalent 
among  Jews  aa  well  as  Gentiles  (see  Schoettgen  on  this  passage,  Liv, 
i.  39,  VJrg.  ^n,  ii,  680,  secL,),  that  in  peculiar  circumstances  rays  ot 
light  have  played  around  distinguished  persons,  here  at  all  admissi- 
ble. For,  not  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot  aUow 
the  possibDity  of  myths  arising  in  the  time  of  the  eye-witnesses, 
and  passing  over  the  consideration  that  this  myth  would  be  formed 
contrary  to  all  analogy,  the  gift  of  tongues  being  a  thing  wholly  un- 
precedented ;  this  view  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
which  suhsequeutlydisplayeditself  in  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  was 
a  mere  heightened  action  of  their  own  life,  a  conclusion  that  would  en- 
tirely set  aside  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  G-host,  Those  who 
cannot  reconcile  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  occurrence,  must  etiH 
confess,  that  it  is  the  author's  design  to  declare  that  a  higher  and  a 
heavenly  power  came  upon  the  apostles,  amid  audible  and  visible 
manifestations ;  and  the  very  existence  of  the  church  obliges  them  in 
any  case  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  something  to  produce 
so  mighty  a  change  in  the  timid  disciples.  Many  have  found  this  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Hase's  Life  of  Jesus,  page  196)  ;  but 
not  one  of  the  disciples  taught  publicly  be/ore  Pentecost :  it  was  on 
the  day  and  in  the  hour  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
church  was  first  permanently  established,  and  thereafter  it  grew 
from  day  to  day  and  from  century  to  century. 

Now,  let  us  only  disengage  ourselves  from  the  prevailing  ideas 
respecting  the  relation  between  spirit  and  matter  (of  which  we  have 
already  said  something  in  the  history  of  the  resun-ecfcion),  and 
much  of  the  difficulty  which  these  ideas  have  been  the  means  of 
spreading  over  the  history  of  Pentecost  will  disappear.  An  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  spiritual  world  from  the  material  is  altogether 
incapable  of  proof,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  because 
the  very  constitution  of  man  himaeh'  furnishes  us  with  an  example 
of  spirit  acting  in  matter.     The  essence  of  the  Absolute  Spirit, 
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which  is  love,  implies  moreover  the  power  of  imparting  himself,  and 
the  supposition  that  spirit  can  receive  spirit,  that  two  such  homo- 
geneous natures  may  be  united,  involves  nothing  which  should  re- 
strain us  from  adopting  it :  nay,  the  consciousness  of  spiritual 
poverty,  along  with  the  greatness  of  man's  conscious  destination, 
necessarily  gives  indication  that  a  higher  fulness  shall  one  day  sup- 
ply the  want  that  is  felt.  Hence,  too,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  longing  desire  and  promise  of  a  spiritual  ful- 
ness to  ho  poured  down  upon  mankind.  The  only  thing  in  the 
nairative  before  na,  according  to  the  view  we  have  given,  which 
might  still  occasion  doubt,  even  to  tbo  man  who  readily  admits  the 
idea  of  spiritual  communication,  is  the  fact  that  here  the  spiritual 
power  displays  itself  in  physical  effects,  which  it  is  feared  may  tend 
to  materiahsm.  But  this,  too,  on  closer  consideration,  is  very  easily 
explained.  It  is  not  said  that  the  spiritual  is  itself  material,  which 
certainly  would  be  inconceivable,  but  only  that  the  spiritual,  in  its 
manifestation,  was  accompanied  with  physical  eflfects.  And  to  as- 
sume even  this  to  be  contradictory,  is  to  regard  every  outward  man- 
ifestation of  the  inward  spiritual  life  in  man,  nay  his  very  existence, 
which  exhibits  spirit  in  a  material  covering,  as  also  a  contradiction, 
which  will  he  maintained  by  none. 

Vers.  4-11, — The  entire  following  description  of  the  occurrence, 
serves  for  the  illustration  of  the  mysterious  gift  of  tongues,  which 
was  now  manifested  in  accordance  with  the  promise  given  in  Mark 
xvi.  17.  The  feast  had  brought  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  Jerusalem,  who  were  assembled  in  the  Temple  at  the  hour  of 
prayer  ;  and  pressing  forward  where  the  sound  proceeded  from  the 
chamber  of  meeting,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  the  company 
speaking  in  their  several  dialects.  We  are  at  once  led  to  ascribe  to 
the  historian  the  idea,  that  an  effect  was  here  wrought  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  separation  that  once  took  place  among  the  nations  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues  (Gren.  xi.  7).  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grod,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  melted 
together  again  the  broken  fragments  into  a  new  unity.  Hence  the 
minute  catalogue  of  nations,  which  are  enumerated  according  to 
their  order  of  position,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  whole  world  :  every  one  hears  his  own  speech, 
and  feels  that  the  wall  of  separation  which  divided  him  from  his 
brethren  is  taken  away.  The  yhiaaaig  XaXelVj  speaking  with 
tongues,  appears  therefore  plainly  to  mean  speaking  in  various  dia- 
lects, so  that  all  who  were  present  understood  what  was  advanced. 
There  is  some  inexactness  certainly  in  the  words  :  elf  tmarog  ^icovov 
T^  1610.  diaXiKTu  XaXovvTi^iv  avrCyv  in  verse  6  ;  for  every  one  of  the 
multitude  could  not  hear  every  disciple  speaking  in  his  own  lan- 
guage :  manifestly,  however,  it  is  merely  an  indeflniteness  of  ex- 
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pression :  the  raeaniag  must  be,  thiit  every  one  of  the  collect- 
ed throng  heard  his  own  language  from  some  one  of  the  disciplca. 
This-  is  clear  from  the  speech  which  Lnko,  in  the  7th  and  follow- 
ing vereca,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  multitude,  for  of  course 
these  words  could  not  be  spoken  in  such  a  shape  ;  what  individuals 
may  have  actually  said  or  thought  of  individual  speakers,  is  ex- 
hibited by  Luke  in  the  form  of  their  collective  judgment  respecting 
the  whole. 

(Eespecting  evXa^j'/g  in  verse  5,  see  the  Comm,  on  Luke  ii.  25. — 
KarotKelv  =  imSijfielVj  denotes  a  short  stay  or  sojourn  in  a  place,  like 
the  Hebrew  aw^,  in  Gen.  xxvii,  44.  TiSv  i-Trb  rbv  oipavdv  ecil.  SvrwVj 
"  that  are  under  heaven,"  is  a  picturesque  form  of  expression  to 
denote  extension  on  eveiy  side.— Ver.  6,  cvy^vvonai,  in  the  sense  of 
being  amazed,  perplexed,  "confundi,"  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  the  Acts  [ix.  22,  xix,  32,  xxi.  31,]— Verse  7,  The 
question,  "  Are  not  these  Gahlcans  ?"  (ovx  ovtol  TaXiXaToi.;^,  is  to 
be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  well-known  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion which  prevailed  in  Galilee,  and  which  left  no  room  for  expect- 
ing strange  and  distant  languages  among  them. — Vers.  9-11.  The 
catalogue  of  the  nations  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  is  plaicly  con- 
structed according  to  a  rule.  Those  in  the  east  are  first  mentioned, 
then  those  in  the  north,  next  those  in  the  south,  and  finally  tliose 
in  the  west.  The  western  nations  are  thrown  together  under  the 
title  of  'Pwpoiot  ;**  and  in  conclusion,  it  is  remarked  of  all  the  na- 
tions mentioned,  that  both  Jews  and  Proselytes  (for  the  passage 
does  not  refer  at  all  to  Gentiles,  who  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  the 
feast)  were  present  from  amongst  them.  And  by  way  of  supple- 
ment, Oriiteaand  Arabians  are  mentioned,  somewhat  unconnectedly 
with  the  rest.  The  only  strange  thing  in  the  list  of  countries  is 
that  Judea,  'lovdaia^  verse  9,  is  likewise  mentioned  ;  as  it  is  for- 
eign nations  that  are  to  be  enumerated,  and  the  discourse  relates  to 
an  event  that  happened  in  Jerusalem,  the  mention  of  Judea  ob- 
viously does  not  seem  appropriate.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
Luke  wrote  in  Borne,  one  easily  sees  why  in  his  enumeration,  com- 
mencing with  the  distant  east,  he  should  also  name  Judea  ;  respect  is 
had  to  the  position  of  his  Eoman  readers,  Theophylact,  however, 
has  omitted  the  word  :  Tertullian  and  Augustine  read  Armenia  ; 
others  have  conjectured  India,  Bithynia,  or  the  like,  India  is  inap- 
propriate, for  being  the  most  easterly  country,  it  should  have  stood 
first,  but  Bithynia  fits  admirably.  Tho  very  difficulty,  however,  of 
the  reading  'lovSaU,  must  prevent  conjecture  from  prevailing  against 

•  Tho  addition  of  kwiSinioUvTCC  shews  tliat  they  were  not  merely  Roman  citizens 
dwelling  elaowliorc,  but  tliat  they  resided  in  Rome  itsoli;  and  ware  therefore  properly 
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the  mamiscripte. — Verse  11,  neyaXdasciL  spya,  equivalent  to  p-.Vhs 
Ps.  Ixxi.  19 .«) 

But  to  consider  more  closely  the  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues 
(yXuKToai^  Xakfrlv)  fii-st  exhibited  at  Pentecost,  it  certainly  is  a  most 
remarkable  phenomenon.  Whilst  of  almost  all  the  great  features 
in  the  gospel  history,  there  are  not  only  intimations  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  also  anticipations  among  the  Eabbins  and  analogies 
among  other  nations,  this  phenomenon  has  absolutely  nothing  akin 
to  itj  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  divest  the  mythical  ex- 
planation of  every  shadow  of  prohability.  And  yot  it  is  this  very 
wonder  of  speaking  with  tongues  which  occurs  with  such  frequency 
in  the  church,  for  in  the  apostolic  times,  and  in  the  times  too  of 
primitive  Christianity,  it  very  copiously  accompanied  the  communL- 
cation  of  the  Holy  G-host.  Without  the  detailed  information,  how- 
ever, which  the  apostle  Paul  gives  us  in  1  Cor.  siv.  respecting  this 
gift  and  its  relation  to  "  prophecy"  (irpo^Tsia)  and  to  the  "  inter- 
pretation of  tongues"  (ipfirpreia  yXuaa&v),  it  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  acquire  clear  views  on  the  subject.  And  for  that  reason 
the  particular  consideration  of  it  must  be  delayed  till  we  reach  the 
passage  referred  to.  At  present  I  shall  only  give  a  preliminary 
abstract  of  my  view,  and  also  a  survey  of  the  principal  opinions  re- 
specting this  mysterious  gift. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  names  which  this  gift  (1  Cor.  sii.  4^11) 
beare  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find,  besides  the  phrase  h-^pai^ 
yTuiaaatq  kaXsiv  also  Kcuvat^  yhhaaaiq  XaXav  in  Mark  xvi.  17,  and  fur- 
ther simply,  jXuaoaiq  and  yhiaa^  XaXeiv^  also  yXuaay  TTpocsvxeaOai, 
^aXXeiv  or  -^jiaXjibv  Ix^iv,  yevrj  yX<^aaCiv  (sii.  28) ;  also  simply,  yXStaaai 
(xiii.  8),  or  yX&aaa  (xiv,  26).  In  Irenieus  (v.  26)  the  phrase  -nav- 
TodaTTotf  yXbiaoai^  XaXelv  occurs.  (Comp.  the  leading  passages  in  1 
Cor.  xii.  and  xiv.)  It  is  probable  that  the  words  XaXslv,  -Kpoosvx^a- 
6aij  and  ^dXXeiv  denoted  the  different  forms  in  which  the  gift  ap- 
peared, the  last  word,  for  example,  denoting  the  poetical  and 
musical  form  of  it.  (See  the  Oomm.  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.)  As  to  the 
point  whether  the  name  yeMj  yXw-jaCiv  also  denotes  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  gift,  consult  the  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  views  which  have  been  entertained  of 
the  gift  of  tongues,  we  may  consider  some  of  them  as  abandoned. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  old  orthodox  opinion,  that  the  gift  of 
speaking  all  the  languages  of  the  world  was  bestowed  once  for  all 

*  The  passage  addnoed  by  tlie  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiy.  21,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
moiit,  is  of  aueli  a  kind,  that  apart  from  his  oilatioii  of  it,  it  would  never  have  been  re- 
garded as  referring  to  the  yXiiucaic  la'Adv,  See  the  expositioa  of  this  passage,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  21.  Ps.  Isixvii.  6,  ia  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  partjculai'lj'  deserving  of 
attention,  because  uudoabtedl/  we  may  recognize  in  it  an  intimatiua  of  the  gitt  of 
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upon  the  apostles,  as  a  permanent  endowment  to  fit  them  for  their 
apostolic  office.  This  idea  is  ropugaant  to  history,  because,  not 
only  had  the  apostles  their  interpreters,  but  many  persons  also  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  tongues  whose  office  it  by  no  means  was  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  nations.  (Compare  Acts  x,  46  regarding  Corne- 
lius.) In  like  manner  we  may  regard  as  set  aside  the  view  which 
Cyprian,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  at  a  later  period,  Erasmus  and 
Schneckenburger  have  defended,  that  the  miracle  lay  not  in  the 
speakers  but  in  the  hearers,  the  apostles  speaking  in  their  usual  man- 
ner, and  the  hearers  supposing  each  that  he  heard  his  own  language. 
If  this  hypothesis,  which  rests  particularly  upon  the  form  of  expres- 
sion used  in  verse  6,  were  tenable,  then  we  must  at  the  same  time 
suppose  that  the  primitive  tongue  was  again  made  known  by  the 
Spirit  to  the  apostles,  and  that  each  of  the  hearers  thought  ho 
found  his  own  dialect  in  it.  This  is  the  view  of  the  gift  which  Bill- 
roth (on  1  Cor.  xiv.)  has  attempted  to  uphold,  and  I  confess  that 
his  argument,  taken  in  connexion  with  this  statement  of  Baur,  has 
made  me  waver  in  my  opinion.  This  explanation  is  attended  with 
the  special  advantage  of  bringing  out  q^uite  clearly  the  contrast  be- 
tween Pentecost,  as  the  period  of  a  restored  unity  of  speech,  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  building  of  BabeL  But  I  feel  my- 
self too  much  hampered  by  the  text,  both  hero  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
to  be  able  to  adopt  this  opinion  as  my  own.  Especially  does  the 
expression  yev^  yXi^aaHv  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  appear  to  me  incompatible 
with  this  hypothesis,* 

And  if  these  explanations  are  untenable,  eijually  must  we  dis- 
miss the  so-called  natural  explanation  of  the  event,  which  makes 
the  whole  fact,  so  fuU  of  significance,  degenerate  into  a  mistivke. 
"We  are  required  to  suppose  that  the  Christians  who  spoke  were 
Persian  and  other  Jews,  and  that  they  prayed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  when  a  great  storm  brought  many  othera  to  the  place 
who  took  the  Christians  for  men  of  GaUleo,  they  wore  filled  with 
astonishment,  and  fancied  it  was  speaking  with  strange  tongues 
which  they  heard.  In  this  manner  even  Meyer  understands  the  gift 
of  tongues,  but  at  the  same  time  he  supposes  that  Luke  has  disfigured 
the  historical  fact,  and  imagined  there  really  was  a  miraculous  speak- 
ing in  strange  languages.  Most  extraordinarily,  he  supposes  that 
he  has  found  a  support  for  this  superficial  view  in  verse  15,  because  he 
imagines  that  if  all  present,  even  the  apostlea,  who  were  Galileans 
by  birth,  had  spoken  in  strange  languages,  then  Peter  would  not 

*  Yet  with  Wcander  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  B,  I.  p.  172.  note  1)  we  might  oxp]ain  this  ei- 
preasion  of  the  different  forma  in  which  the  gift  a!  tonguea  presented  itself  as  ^ponsvx^o- 
flai,  ^(iSlsii',  and  the  iilie.  {Comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.)  But  if  we  observe  the  manner  in 
which,  with  reforenaa  to  the  name  yef^  y'kuaaav^  the  words  yhii  ifiavav  are  emplojod  in 
xiv.  10,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  renounce  this  expedient. 
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have  said  "theae  are  not  drunteQ"  (oi  yap  oiroi  fieBvovaiv),  but  "  we 
ivre  not  drunken"  (o^  ydp  ^iielg  fiedvoiiev).  But  on  the  principle  of 
this  conchisiou  the  apoatlea  would  be  the  only  persons  who  did  not 
hpealt  with  tongues,  while  yet  Paul  declares,  in  1  Oor.  xiv.  18,  that 
he  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  all  of  them.  That  this  explana- 
tmn  suits  none  of  the  later  passages,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
I  he  coiumuuication  of  the  Spirit,  is  so  clear  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  lemaiks  upon  the  euhject. 

Between  the  extremes  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  lie  in- 
termediate views,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  controversy.  This 
much  we  may  regard  as  generally  acknowledged  at  the  present  day, 
that  an  elevated  tone  of  mind,  and  one  bordering  upon  ecatacy,  was 
an  essential  element  implied  in  speaking  with  tongues.  A  more 
vivid  conception  than  the  older  theologiana  had  reached,  of  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  works  upon  the  mind,  has  gradu- 
ally brought  about  this  acknowledgment.  (Compare  the  remarks 
on  the  Snaraoi^  at  Acts  x.  9.)  The  description  given  by  Paul  leads 
also  necessarily  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  the  particular  exposition  of 
1  Cor.  xiv.  will  further  shew.  The  power  of  the  higher  Spirit  seized 
the  soul  of  the  inspired  person  so  strongly,  that  his  own  consciousness 
(voCf)  was  depressed,  and  he  declared  things  that  lay  (juite  beyond 
his  own  individual  point  of  view.  The  state  of  tranquil  clearness 
under  the  fall  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  perfect  consciousness, 
constitutes  the  npo(l)7jTsia,prophecy,  which  stands  higher  than  the  gift 
of  tongues.  That  on  the  occasion  of  Pentecost  the  whole  company 
were  under  a  powerful  excitement,  is  plain  from  the  expressions 
(verees  12,  13)  that  were  uttered  by  the  gathering  crowds.  But 
here  the  question  presents  itself,  how  this  exalted  spiritual  condition 
was  manifested,  and  why  it  received  the  name  it  bears,  for  evei-y 
state  of  ecstacy  (esffracKf)  was  not  speaking  with  tongues.  The 
answer  of  this  question  brings  out  views  which  differ  widely  from 
one  another.  At  this  point,  however,  the  philological  investigation 
of  the  word  yXoJat7a  becomes  indispensable,  TXuaaa  has  three  sig- 
nifications :  1,  tongue  ;  2,  language ;  3,  an  antiquated  poetical  or 
provincial  word. 

The  iirst  signification  Bardili  and  Eiehhom  have  attempted  to 
establish  here,  supposing  that  when  the  disciples  spoke  in  the  state 
of  ecstacy,  they  did  not  utter  distinctly  articulate  sounds,  but  only 
a  kind  of  stammer.  They  appeal  in  defence  of  this  view  particularly 
to  1  Cor.  xiv.  7-9,  where  speaking  with  tongues  is  compared  with 
indistinct  tones  from  an  instrument.  Bui  this  comparison  does  not 
refer  to  the  single  sounds  of  an  instrument,  but  to  the  whole  melody 
produced  upon  it  ;  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  the  obscurity  usu- 
ally prevailing  in  the  speeches  taken  as  a  whole  of  the  person  who 
spoke  with  tongues  (yliicaai^  AoAwj/)  that  is  indicated,  and  not  the 
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inarticulateness  of  single  words,  which  -would  havo  made  the  dis- 
course unintelligible  even  to  tha  interpreter.  Besides,  there  is  the 
philological  argument  against  this  supposition,  that  it  would  always 
require  the  phrase  yAwoiTi/  XaXeiv  to  he  used,  while  yet  we  have  the 
plural  yXunaai^  applied  even  to  an  individual  speaker  (1  Cor.  xiv.  6). 
This  first  signification  of  the  word  must  therefore,  at  all  events,  he 
ahandoued.  AU  the  greater  vigour,  however,  has  been  displayed  of 
late  in  defending  the  third  of  the  significations  specified  above. 
Bleek*^  has  shewn,  by  ample  details,  what  indeed  was  not  doubted, 
that  y^aaa  may  mean  "an  old  provincial  exproesioi 
other  passages,  he  appeals  in  particular  to  the  words  jTMaaai 
7ro/Ui5  occurring  in  the  "  Anecdotis  Grsecis"  of  Becher,  by  which  are 
meant  the  provincialisms  of  particular  Gtreek  cities.  Ty&<7a't}fia  is 
used  quite  synonymously  with  yX&aaa,  and  is  by  no  means  the  ex- 
planation of  a  provincialism  or  rare  poetical  expression,  as  is  usually 
supposed.  Bionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (de  verb,  or  eomposi.  c,  25) 
calls  poetical  expressions  yXuaatjuarucal  Xi^ug.  Now,  following  this 
signification  of  yXSioaa.,  Bleeh  supposes  that  the  yXi^ooai^  XaXeiVj 
meant  an  inspired  address  uttered  in  the  common  language,  but  in- 
termixed with  unusual  poetical  expressions.  But  he  himself  con- 
fesses, that  although  all  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  gift  is  mentioned  might  appear  favourable  to  his  hypothesis, 
yet  the  history  of  Pentecost  is  not  so  ;  for  the  first  and  abiding  im- 
pression made  by  Luke's  statement  is,  that  the  gathering  strangers 
heard  the  disciples  speak  not  in  poetical  and  uncommon  diction,  ex-^ 
hibiting  here  and  there  an  Arabic  and  Egyptian  phrase,  but  in  their 
own  language,  and  accordingly  yXuaaa  and  didXsKTo^  are  inter- 
changed with  one  another  iu  verses  6,  8,  11.  Bleek,  therefore,  can 
only  construct  a  negative  argument  here,  in  that  he  attempts  to 
shew  that  the  idea  of  the  use  of  foreign  tongues  involves  an  incon- 
sistency, and  ought  thei^efore,  notwithstanding  what  the  test  seems 
to  affiiTU,  to  be  rcjected.f     But  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  may 

*  In  Ollmauu's  Studien,  1829,  part  i.,  pr^e  33,  etc 

t  A  rnkacle  always  iavolves  "  an  iiicoEsisteacy"  willi  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature- 
To  explain  it  by  these  laws  ia  to  destroy  it.  The  only  required  marrant  for  admitting  it 
is  the  dear  deoJaration  of  the  word  of  God,  and  this  most  assuredly,  when  we  can  see  a 
high  moral  porpoBB  tobsBubaerved  by  it  Bo Lh  conditions  are  here  Rilfilled.  The  sacred 
writer  obviously  mtefuia  to  describe  a  mitaole ;  and  the  occasion,  via.,  that  on  which  the 
glorified  Bedeenier  Sgnalizea  hie  return  to  his  Father  by  sending  forth  the  Spirit^  and 
formally  inaugurating  the  spintual  dispensation,  as  manifestly  justifies  it,  as  did  the  iiitro- 
duotion  of  the  oM  dispensation,  or  the  birth  of  Christ  And  as  the  miracle  is  timely,  so  in 
charauter  it  is  strikingly  appropriate.  The  old  economy  was  ushered  in  amidst  storm  and 
earthquake ;  the  birth  of  Christ  by  a  vision  of  angels  to  the  Jews  and  of  a  star  to  the  Gen- 
files,  intimating  tiiat  the  light  of  the  world  was  born ;  and  so  the  special  epoch  of  the 
Sphitis  inaugurated  by  a  miraculoaE!  gift  of  tongues,  intimating  that  all  nations  are  to 
siiare  in  ils  blessings.  No  miracle  could  be  more  striking  aa  a  sign  to  the  assembled 
Btrar^rs,  or  asasymboi  oflJie  character  of  the  apostolic  ministry.    The  subsequent  appeal 
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he  easily  controverted,  and  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  meaning  of  yAuiroa,  viz.,  language. 

Of  the  appropriateness  of  this  signification  in  the  passage  before 
us  there  can  be  no  question,  for,  in  Acts  ii.  6,  8,  11,  as  has  already- 
been  remarked,  the  words  yXiSaca  and  dcdXeK-rog  are  manifestly  inter- 
changed, of  which  the  latter  can  never  stand  tor  poetical  expressions: 
besides  the  whole  description  accords  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
apostles  spoke  in  foreign  languages.  But  it  appears  surpiising  that 
in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  there  anything  expressly 
said  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the 
sublime  and  the  obscm^e  which  are  exhibited  in  the  speeches  of  those 
who  speak  with  tongues  (yAwocoi?).  For  this  reason  I  dissent  iiom 
the  old  and  certainly  untenable  supposition,  already  opposed  in  these 
pages,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  the  permaneid  power  of  speaking 
foreign  languages.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  gift  of  speaking  with 
tongues  wds  frecLuently  manifested,  simply  in  the  way  Eleek  de- 
scribes, as  a  kind  of  elevated  speaking  in  which  single  uncom- 
mon words  might  be  introduced  ;  but  Jlrsi,  it  was  not  always  so  ; 
and  secondly,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  name  was  not  borrowed  from 
the  unusual  expressions.  We  must  rather  maintain,  in  accordance 
with  the  account  of  Pentecost  given  by  Luke,  that  on  that  occasion 
the  gift  undeniably  displayed  itself  in  the  employment  of  foreign 
langnag-es.  But  the  power  of  using  them  was  not  a  permanent  en- 
dowment, but  only  an  ability  communicated  for  the  time,  and  was 
displayed  as  part  of  the  gift,  only  when  the  gift  was  exhibited  in  its 
highest  form.  The  miraculous  featui'es  of  the  gift  must  of  course 
be  acknowledged  as  such,  although  there  are  analogies  which  enable 
us  to  soften  down  its  startling  aspect.*   The  foreign  tongues  in  which 

to  magneUam  is  eveiy  way  gratuItouB.  If  it  had  force,  we  ought  to  soe  the  powerful  im- 
puleea  of  Christinn  love  oporalang  similarly  now.  But,  although  its  ardour  siimulaies  the 
mental  powers,  tmd  aoceleratea  the  processea  of  study,  it  eihibits  not  the  slightest  fendenoy 
to  supersede  them. — [K. 

*  Neander,  in  his  excellent  and  exceedingly  instractiTe  work  on  the  times  of  the 
apostles  (part  i.  p.  17),  affirms  that  different  foreign  Jangaages  cannot  here  be  spoken  of, 
becanae  in  all  the  regiona  tliat  are  named,  the  Sreek  tongue  was  at  that  time  the  prevail- 
ing one.  But  thia  view,  I  think,  ia  only  the  consequence  of  the  general  notion  which 
thia  learned  man  entertains  of  the  nature  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Neander  considers  this 
gift  only  as  the  original  iades  of  the  great  change  which  Christianity  accomplishes  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  he  appeals  for  proof  to  such  passages  as  LukexxL  15.  (Apoat.  ZeiL 
p,19.)  He  supposes,  however,  that  aftei'wards  the  expression,  "  speaking  with  tongues," 
was  fixed  paitienlarly  to  denote  that  inspired  speaking,  in  which  the  consoiouanesa  of  the 
speaker  himself  disappeared.  But,  in  reference  to  the  passage  before  us,  this  view  ap- 
pears to  have  little  to  recommend  it:  for  Luke's  intention  in  giving  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tions could  be  nothing  elae,  than  to  indicate  that  aU  the  laagnagea  of  the  world  were  un- 
derstood Neander  supposes  he  ia  able  to  fustify  his  view  by  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
hut  the  pLices  he  quotffl  are  of  such  a  kind  as  are  quite  compatible  with  oUier  viowa  of 
the  gift  of  tongues.  Tbo  passage  from  Iren;eus,  v.  26,  in  particular,  pr^enting  the  ex- 
pre^ion  -KafioSanals  yAuaooif  i-akdi;  which  doM  not  at  all  occur  in  tlie  New  Teata- 
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thftae  persons  spoke,  wei'e  only  such  as  were  used  by  strangers  actu- 
ally present :  no  apostle  Bpokc  Chinese,  because  no  individual  from 
China  was  there.  If  we  think  of  the  imparted  Spirit  aa  the  princi- 
ple of  love  and  true  communion  {Koivb)vla),  then  we  may  imagine 
how  his  communications  rendered  a  meeting  of  hearts  possible,  and 
in  this  way  led  to  a  transference  of  one  into  another.  When  the 
fire  which  filled  the  apostles,  passed  from  them  into  the  hearte  of 
the  strangers,  bo  as  to  make  them  also  believe,  then  too  the  language 
of  the  strangers  went  over  from  them  to  the  apostles.  There  is 
presented,  in  the  very  different  sphere  of  animal  magnetism,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  affords  an  illustration  of  this  transference.  We  find 
that  somnambuHsts  speak  lai^uages,  of  which  at  other  times  they 
are  ignorant,  when  they  are  brought  into  connexion  with  those  who 
know  them.  This  in  hke  manner  is  a  fact  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  inward  life  of  different  individuals  to  be 
communicated  to  one  another.  At  Pentecost  the  gift  of  tongues 
appeared  in  its  fuU  power,  and  displayed  itself  in  the  speaking  of 
foreign  languages.  J'rom  this  first  exhibition  of  it  it  took  its  name, 
which  in  the  fuU  form  ran  thus ;  "  to  speak  with  other  or  new 
tongues"  (iripai^  or  Ktuval^  yX(iaaaig  XaXei.v),  or  more  shortly,  "  to 
speak  with  tongues  or  a  tongue"  (yXdaatug,  or  yXdaay  XaXeZv)^  also 
"  kinds  of  tongues"  (jsvt]  yAwtrffwi'),  see  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Comm.  on 
1  Cor.  xiv.  10,  and  the  same  name  continued  to  be  employed  after- 
wards, even  when  the  gift  was  not  so  fully  manifested.  In  the 
phrase  yXdcaat^  XaXslVj  then,  the  signification  of  language  is  the 
only  one  that  is  appKcable  to  yXHaaa,  and  this  signification  too 
brings  out  plainly  the  meaning  of  yhiaoy  XaXstv,  for  this  form  arose 
from  the  fact  that  sometimes  there  was  only  speaking  in  one  for- 
eign language.  But,  with  Bleek's  view  of  yXHaoa,  this  phraseology 
is  always  improper,  because  no  pemon  could  display  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  a  speech  by  the  employment  of  a  single  provincialism  or 
antique  word. 

(Regarding  the  details,  see  Comm.  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  Of  worlts  on 
the  subject  before  us,  a  full  enumeration  is  given  by  Kuinoel  at  the 
passage,  and  by  Bleek  in  the  work  mentioned  above.  The  most 
important  are  :  J.  A.  Ernesti  opusc.  theol,  pag.  455-477.  BardiH 
signiflcatus  primitivus  vocis  Trpo^jJTjj^.  Gcitting.  1786.  Eichhom, 
allgem.  Bibl.  der  biblischen  Literatur  Bd,  I.  iii.  Herder,  von  der 
Gabe  der  Sprachen,  Kiga,  1794.  Storr,  notitise  hist,  in  epist,  Pauli 
ad  Corinthios,  Tubingte,  1788.  Melville  observationes  de  dono  hn- 
guarum,  Basil,  1816.     Again  Bleek's  excellent  treatise  in  the  Stu- 

ment,  points  evidectly  to  an  actual  speaking  in  different  languages.  But  the  declarations 
of  tliB  Fathers,  proceeding  as  they  did  upon  the  principle  that  the  gift  was  known  from 
observation,  are  of  too  general  a  kind  to  allow  auyttiing  decisive  to  be  infurred  Iiom  lliem 
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dien  of  Ullman  und  Umbi'eit  as  cited  above,  together  with  the 
supplement  to  it,  1830,  part  i.  page  45,  etc.  The  latter  has  refer- 
ence to  my  remarks,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  journal, 
1829,  Part  III.  p.  538,  etc.  ;  1830,  P.  I.  p.  65,  etc. ;  1831,  Part 
III.  p.  566,  etc.  The  papers  of  Baur  and  Steudel  in  der  tiibinger 
Zeitscrift  fur  Theologie,  are  unusually  instructive,  1830  and  1831. 
Consult  also  the  article  of  SchoU  in  Klaiber's  Studien,  Bd.  iii.  p.  i., 
1831,  p.  168,  ff,,  and  that  of  Batimlein  in  the  same  work,  Bd.  vi.  p. 
2,  1834,  p.  40,  ff.  On  the  Catholic  side  Weihart  has  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  in  the  Jahrb.  fir  Theol.  und  Christl.  Phil., 
Bd.  V.  p.  2,  p.  288,  £F.  Trankf.  A.  M.  1835.  Again,  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  handled  by  Flatt,  in  a  special  appendix  to  the  &st  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  p.  414-448,  and  by  Billroth  at  the  14th  chap,  of 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  finally  by  Jager,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Tiibingen,  1838, 
appendix,  p.  186,  etc.) 

Verses  12-16. — In  few  words,  Luke  further  describes  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  strangers  who  had  come  together  :  the  more  timid 
natures  among  them  apprehended  some  danger  from  this  violent 
excitement,  the  more  bold  mocked  at  it.  Yet  plainly  this  mockery  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  bitter  and  malignant  mockery,  but  a^  good- 
humoured  jesting.  Their  observation  of  the  scene  was  in  fact  accu- 
rate, for  the  outward  appearance  did  resemble  drunkenness  (Ps. 
xxxvi.  9) ;  and  therefore  Peter,  in  the  speech  that  follows,  censures 
their  allegation  but  mildly. 

Here  Luke  communicates  to  us  the  first  preaching  of  the  Grospel 
by  the  apostles,  and  thus  the  institution  of  the  preacher's  office  ap- 
pears connected  with  the  very  founding  of  the  church.  All  the 
peculjaritieg  of  the  apostolic  preaching  (K^pvyfio}  we  discover  in  this 
firet  discourse.  It  embraces  no  reflections  or  reasonings  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  no  enunciation  of  new  and  unknown  dogmas, 
but  simply  and  alone  the  proclamation  of  historical  facts.  The 
apostles  appear  here  quite  in  their  proper  character  as  witnesses  of 
what  they  had  experienced  ;  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  forms  the 
central  point  of  their  testimony.  In  the  later  development  of  the 
church,  it  is  true,  preaching  could  not  be  limited  to  this  bare  pro- 
clamation :  it  was  gradually  directed  to  the  additional  object  of 
guiding  hehevers  onward  in  knowledge.  Yet  never  in  preaching 
ought  the  simple  declaration  of  the  mighty  works  of  God,  such  as  is 
here  made  by  Peter,  to  be  wanting  for  those  whose  hearts  have  not 
yet  been  penetmted  by  the  woi'd.  This  disciple  is  here  again  pre- 
sented to  us,  notwithstanding  his  denial  of  Christ,  as  the  organ  of 
the  apostolic  company  :  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  mouth  by  which  they 
make  themselves  understood—their  speaker.  (itaxAeviiirw  =  the 
more  common  x^^^^*^)  corresponds  entirely  to  ^iinaiieiv, — rAeiJsof  ^ 
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1?;,  Jobxxxii,  19,  LXX.— 'Ei-UTi'^effdM -^  I'Tstt  appears  to  belong  to 
tie  Alexandrian  dialect, 

Ver.  17-21. — For  the  purpose  of  leading  the  assembled  Jews  to 
the  meaning  of  the  spectacle  before  them,  Peter  quotes  in  detail  a 
remai-kable  prediction  from  the  Old  Testameot  (Joel  iii.  1-5),  in 
which  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  promiBed.  The  idea  of 
spiritual  communication  was  quite  familiar  to  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  baa  already  been  remarked  ;  they  had  themselves 
experienced,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet 
still  there  remained  to  them  the  feeling  of  a  void  and  of  longing 
desire  :  hence  they  were  able  to  conclude,  from  the  analogy  of  devel- 
opment, which  displays  it-self  in  ever-enlaiging  results,  that  one  day 
an  infinitely  richer  fulness  of  the  Spirit  would  be  poured  out,  not 
upon  a  few  merely,  but  upon  aU  flesh,  upon  the  entire  community 
of  those  who  were  concerned  for  salvation.  And  to  this  conclusion 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  affixed  in  their  minds  the  seal  of  perfect  cer- 
tainty. Hence,  besides  .Joel,  several  other  prophets  speak  of  the 
eifnaion  of  the  Spirit  to  be  expected.  (Com p.  Numb.  xi.  29  ;  Isaiah 
xxxii.  15,  xliv,  3  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  xxxix.  29)  ;  but  Peter  quotes 
the  passage  before  ue,  because  it  describes  not  only  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  but  also  its  effects,  and  that  too  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  inspired  state  in  which  the  assem- 
bled believers  were  seen  to  be.  The  speaking  with  tongues,  together 
with  the  whole  excitement,  which  displayed  itself  not  only  in  the 
men  but  also  in  the  women  (i.  14),  Peter  comprehended  under  the 
npfKf^TsveiVj  prophesying,  which  Joel  promises.  He  says,  therefore, 
as  it  were,  "  behold,  we  all  prophesy  !  instead  of  the  few  single 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testiiment,  the  whole  people  are  now  filled 
with  the  prophetic  spirit."  The  words  quoted  agree  essentially 
with  the  original  text  and  the  Septuagint,  but  as  they  are  quoted 
from  memory,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  transpositions  and 
unimportant  additions.  One  deviation,  however,  from  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Septuagint,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Just  at  the  begin- 
ning, Luke  (verse  17)  writes  scrat  iv  TuZg  iaxdTcug  -/iftepaig,  it  shall 
he  in  the  last  days.  This  expression  is  surprising,  because  it  was 
not  yet  the  last  time  when  the  Spirit  fell  upon  the  apostles. 
Besides,  the  Septnagint  has  only  Sorai  {terd,  tavra,  and  the  Hebrew 
15  '■yvi  ttj!!,  which  expression  appears  far  more  eiutable  to  Peter's 
purpose.  But  this  passage  is  to  be  explained  from  the  idea  of  the 
apostles,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
with  the  advent  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  the  end  of  things  was  really 
at  hand,  Therefore  the  apostle  quotes  also  the  verse  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  terrible  signs  connected  with  the  future  :  this 
description  is  designed  to  excite  to  repentance  by  means  of  fear, 
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while  verso  21*  allures  to  it  ty  the  exhibition  of  mercy,  (See  the 
particulars  in  the  Oomm.  on  Matth.  xxiv.  1.  Eespecting  the  prom- 
ised wonders,  too,  compare  the  prophetical  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  Matth.  xxiv.  2  ;  2  Pet.  ii,  3  ;  Eev,  viii.)  Besides  this 
deviation,  there  is  also  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Joel,  a  remarkable 
difference  irom  the  Septnagiut,  with  which  latter  the  passage  as 
given  hy  Luke  entirely  agrees.  While  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  said, 
with  comprehensive  generality,  'tfli-h«  ij^n'ix,  Luke  and  the  Septua- 
gint  have  itx^C)  dixh  tov  mieifiaro^  iiov.  By  this  latter  mode  of  es- 
jTression,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  powei"ful  and  mighty  as 
it  was,  is  yet  clmiucterized  aa  apaHial  effusion  ;  so  that  the  pre- 
diction of  Joel  in  its  original  form  still  remains  for  the  fature, 
when  the  complete  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  church,  which  shall  then  have  received  into  her  bosom  the 
countless  races  of  mankind.  (Comp.  Comm.  Part  I.,  at  Luke  iv. 
18,  19.) 

Vers.  22-24.— The  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to 
by  Peter  afforded  a  proof  that  the  new  economy,  now  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  gathering  multitude,  was  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy, the  flower,  as  it  were,  of  the  ancient  stem.  The  apostle,  there- 
fore, now  appeals  to  his  hearers  with  the  view  of  awakening  their 
hearts  to  repentance,  and  thus  preparing  them  to  receive  the  rich 
grace  of  the  GospeL  He  reminds  them  of  their  wickedness  in  put- 
ting Jesus  to  death.  But  it  would  seem  that  Peter  was  accusing 
the  innocent,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  strangers  from  afar, 
who  had  come  to  Zion  only  under  the  impulse  of  longing  desire,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  should  have  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  the 
Holy  One  ;  and  even  supposing  there  were  some,  of  the  multitude 
who  had  joined  in  the  crj',  "  crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  why  does 
Peter  accuse  them  all,  without  distinction,  of  so  heinous  a  crime, 
when  assuredly  they  were  not  ail  in  the  same  condemnation  ?■[ 
Now,  strange  as  such  language  sounds  to  man  in  his  natural  isola- 
tion, in  which  he  fancies  himself  separate  from  all  his  brethren,  and 
bearing  alone  his  own  guilt  and  merit,  it  yet  appears  a  simple  truth 
to  him  who  feels  himself  connected  by  the  social  principle  with  the 
great  whole  of  humanity.    What  any  one  member  of  the  community 

*  Regarding  verse  21,  see  CJomm.  on  Som.  x.  13. 

f  Meyer  makes  the  apostle's  charge  rest  simply  upon  tbo  fact,  that  Jesus  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Sanhedrim,  the  liigheat  court  of  justice  among  the  Jews,  and  tliat  therefore 
Ms  deatli  was  a  judicial  murder,  perpetrated  iu  the  name  of  the  whole  natioa.  But  in  that 
caae  Peter  should  have  said  the  very  thiog  which  Meyer  improperly  starts  as  an  objection 
to  my  view,  "We  have  killed  him,"  for  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  belonged  to  the  la- 
raolitifili  nation  too.  What  Peter  here  says  to  the  Jews,  may  be  said  at  all  times  aod 
amo  g  all  nat  ons.  It  was  the  aiii  of  mankind  that  brought  Jesus  to  the  orosa.  And  he 
oly  sf  ofon  this  sia  who  has  confessed  it  with  penitence  and  faith,  and  received 
pardon     Sow  as  tliia  mas  the  caae  with  the  apostles,  Peter  could  not  epeak  in  the  first 
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performs,  he  recognizee  as  the  deed  of  the  community  ;  what  any 
one  man  performs,  he  recognizes  as  the  deed  of  the  race.  Every- 
thing good,  therefore,  awakens  in  him  sympathetic  joy  ;  everything 
evil,  pity  ;  for  he  shares  in  them  both.  Of  all  evil,  in  particular,  he 
discovers  the  root  in  his  own  heart,  which,  in  unfavourable  circum- 
stances might  have  borne  all  the  bitter  fruits  which  it  anywhere 
tends  to  produce.  But  the  murder  of  the  Holy  One  of  God  is  the 
very  highest  point  of  development  which  sin  could  reach  ;  and  always 
and  everywhere  it  is  the  nature  of  sin  to  hate  him  (and  hatred  is 
murder  itself,  1  John  iii.  IS)  who  has  come  to  exterminate  it.  Just 
as  far,  therefore,  as  sin  prevails  in  man,  does  hatred  against  the 
Lord  possess  him  ;  for  Christ  and  sin  are  always  opposed  to  one 
another,  they  seek  each  other's  destruction  ;  first  of  all,  sin  kilfe  the 
Prince  of  Life,  but,  when  his  Hfe  is  reproduced  by  its  own  power,  it 
flnaUy  destroys  sin.  This  profound  connexion  of  the  individual  with 
the  whole  race,  the  hearers  of  Peter  apprehended,  although  properly 
as  matter  offeding  only,  with  entire  correctness.  Not  one  of  them 
declares  he  is  innocent  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  word  of  the  Spirit,  like  a  sword,  pierced  them  through  £he  heart 
(verse  37),  and  they  recognized  in  the  death  of  Christ  a  common 
act  of  the  human  race,  which  contracted  a  common  guilt.  For  a 
fuller  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  Comm.  on  the  leading  pas- 
sage respecting  it,  Rom.  v.  12,  otc. 

(On  the  ideas  expressed  by  6-6vaiuc,  rcpaf,  othlbiov,  see  at  Jilatth. 
viii.  1.  The  word  dnodeUwiii  here  indicates  the  authentication  which 
the  miracles  referred  to  were  intended  to  give  to  the  Divine  mission 
of  Christ,  'Atto  is  not  =  inS,  as  Kuinoel  suppose,  but  indicates 
that  the  miraculous  power  proceeds  from  Giod. — 'V./cdorov  with  Xa/i- 
Qdveiv,  as  with  dowat,  occurs  fn3<juently,  especially  in  Josephus,  in 
the  sense  of  "  delivering  into  the  power  of  any  one,  or  receiving." 
With  npoaTrrj^avTeg  supply  arav^i^. — The  higher  necessity  that  ex- 
isted for  the  death  of  Christ  has  already  been  treated  in  detail  in 
the  history  of  the  passion  at  Luke  xsii.  22.  BovXij  and  vp6yvi.)mg 
denote  will  and  knowledge,  which  in  God  must  necessarily  be  viewed 
as  one.  'npiofiivo^  expresses  the  fixedness  and  absoluteness  of  the 
Divine  will.     See  particulars  at  Eom.  viii.  29.) 

The  sin  of  man,  however,  was  retrieved  by  God's  mercy,  which 
Ciilied  hack  the  cnicified  Redeemer  into  life.  In  the  simple  thought 
of  ver,  24  there  is  only  one  thing  doubtful,  how  we  are  to  understand 
the  words  ovk  jjv  Swarbv  iiQareiaBai  av-dv^  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  he  holden;  whether  it  was  impossible  that  the  bonds  of 
death  should  hold  him,  because  he  was  himself  the  life,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  resurrection,  or  because  God  designed  to  raise  him. 
But  both  reasons  coalesce,  when  we  keep  in  view,  that  it  was  even 
the  will  of  the  Father,  that  the  Son  should  have  in  himself  the  foun- 
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tain  of  life  (John  v.  26);  whence  also  it  is  Bometimes  said  the  Father 
raises  the  Son,  and  sometimes  the  Son  himself  resumes  life  (John  x. 
18).  (The  expression  uSivsg  Bavdrov  coiTesponds  entirely  to  the  He- 
brew rm  ■'V^h,  The  Septuagint  sometimes  renders  the  phrase  by 
axoivia  [Ph.  gsu..  61],  and  sometimes  by  ihSivsg  [Pa.  xviii.5],  because 
the  Hebrew  word  unites  the  two  significations  of  "  cord"  and  "  birth- 
pains."  In  the  pure  Greek  tongue,  (b(^vsg  has  only  the  latter  signifi- 
cation, but  ia  the  Hellenistic  it  acquired  the  other,  too,  as  they  are 
conjoined  io  the  Hebrew  word.  In  the  passage  before  us,  Avstv  and 
uparslv  plainly  point  to  the  signification  of  "  band  or  cord"  as  the 
proper  one.* — The  reading  ^Sov  instead  of  Oavdrov,  is  supported  by 
such  weighty  authorities,  that  it  stands  at  least  upon  a  level  with  it ;. 
in  the  sense  there  is  no  di&erence,  for  Hades  is  to  be  conceived  only 
as  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  thus  identical  with  ddvarog. 

Vers,  25-Sl. — To  exhibit  the  correspondence  between  the  fact 
of  the  resuiTection  and  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  Peter 
quotes  a  passage  (following  the  Septuagint  exactly)  from  Ps.  xvi. 
8-11,  and  subjoins  an  exposition  of  these  verees  (29-31),  In  this 
exposition  he  shews  that  the  words  of  the  psalm  were  not  applicable 
to  David,  because  he  was  dead  and  buried.  His  explicit  decLiration 
makes  a  typical  view  of  the  words  quite  inadmissible ;  for  in  no 
sense  has  the  pi-ediction  been  fulfilled  in  David,  that  he  shonld  not 
see  corruption.  We  must  here  accordingly,  as  in  Psalm  ex.,  ac- 
knowledge a  teal  direct  prophecy.  Yet  we  are  not  to  view  it  as 
having  no  subjective  eonnexiou  with  David  :  even  in  direct  predic- 
tions some  such  connexion  must  always  be  supposed  as  the  ground- 
work. In  tbe  case  before  us,  it  may  be  thus  conceived,  that  in 
David  the  dread  of  corruption  and  of  the  dark  valley  of  death  awak- 
ened the  longing  desire  of  victory  over  it ;  and  this  the  prophetic 
Spiiit  led  him  to  see  realized  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  Now 
in  Pealm  xvi,  death  is  contemplated  in  its  twofold  operation,  first, 
in  relation  to  tbe  body,  and  secondly,  to  the  soul.  The  body  is  rep- 
resented as  guarded  against  the  l^t  effect  of  death,  viz,,  corruption 
{Siatjidopii)^  and  the  soul  is  described  as  beholding  indeed  tbe  dark 
place  of  shades,  but  as  speedily  delivered  from  it,  and  restored  to 
the  kingdom  of  light.  The  exactness  with  which  these  points  were 
I'eahzed  ia  the  development  of  Christ's  life,  makes  the  prediction 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Holy  Writ,  While  his  sacred  body 
was  untouched  by  corruption,  and  rose  from  the  grave,  his  soul  went 
to  the  dead   (1   Pet.  iii,   18),f  but  speedily  returned  again,  and 

*  Meyer,  on  this  pasaage,  doubts  wbstlier,  in  the  Hellenislio  dialect  Mlv  was  naed.  in 
the  aignifleation  of ''  baud,  fatter."  The  paeBages  quoted  by  ScMeuaner  in  hia  Lexicon  on 
the  Septuag.,  torn.  v.  p.  611,  aqq.  might  teach  Mm  better, 

I  The  passage,  properly  interpreted,  furcisiieB  no  support  to  tliis  opinion.  "  My 
aoul,"  =.  itfea,  is  a  well-known  emphatic  Hebraism  fbi'  "me."  Hades,  tbe  abode  of  the 
dead,'  then,  ty  metonymy,  fbv  death.    Thus  the  ti 
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with  his  glorified  body  to  the  eternal  mansions  of 
iight. 

(Ilpowpu/Mjv,  in  verse  25,  expresses  the  idea  of  contemplating  an 
object,  "  having  it  before  the  eyes."  The  expression  &a  Sk^mv  ^ 
is-iaia,  involves  here  the  idea  of  help,  support.  For  ^  jXuat^d  fwv 
the  Hebrew  text  has  "'I'la^,  ^^^  do^a  liov.  Probably  the  Seventy, 
who,  like  Luke,  have  yXdaaa^  already  read  the  original  differently  : 
perhaps  their  Hebrew  M8S.  had  'i^^.  YiaraaK'rfvovv  =  laij,  denotes 
rest  in  the  grave.  On  the  subject  of  Hades,  comp.  Comm.  on  Lulte 
xvi.  23.  "With  di;  ^,Sov  we  must  obviously  supply  ohov. — Ver.  27, 
As  to  the  reading  X'T^^.,  in  ^s.  xvi.  10,  see  De  Wette's  Commentary 
on  the  passage  before  us.  In  the  expression  bSh^  4<J^?,  in  vetae  28, 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  are  intimately  combined.  The  train 
of  thought  would  refer  iTw^  primarily  to  the  outward  life  ;  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  life  that  overcomes  death  is  never 
i  conceived  apart  from  the  inward  life  which  is  bestowed  by 
the  S-pirii  [Trvevfioj.  In  verse  29  David  is  called  the  patriarch, 
which  the  Seventy,  in  1  Chron,  xxiv.  31,  put  for  nSasti  oisn.  Comp. 
Acts  vii.  8,  9  ;  Heb.  vii.  4.  The  supposed  tomb  of  David  was  pil- 
laged by  Joannes  Hyrcanus  and  Herod,  Comp.  Joseph.  Ai'ch.  vii. 
15,  3,  xiii.  8,  4. — In  verse  30,  Peter  refers  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  5,  and 
cxxxii.  11,  which  represent  David  in  his  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Messiah,  not  simply  as  one  of  his  ancestors,  but  also  as  the  prefigu- 
ra.tion  of  the  theoeratical  Iringdom.  This  position  pre-eminently 
fitted  bim  for  receiving  those  prophetic  views  into  the  future,  which 
the  apostle  had  just  explained  to  hia  hearers.  The  reference,  how- 
ever, to  these  passages  is  only  of  a  general  kind  ;  and  therefore 
icopjibf  Tj;f  lia^of  is  put  for  i^5  ''■^,  while  more  strictly  Koillag  would 
have  been  employed.     With  sk  naprtw  supply  rtvo,) 

Yers,  32-36. — Along  with  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  Peter 
also  mentions  hia  ascension,  with  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  most  closely  connected.  In  this  respect,  too,  Peter  again 
compares  David  with  Christ,  and  shews  that  he  himself  styled  the 
Messiah  his  Lord,  and  foretold  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
And  thereupon  the  apostle  demands  of  the  house  of  Israel  that  they 
acknowledge  him  who  a  few  weeks  before  was  crucified  as  their  Lord 
and  Messiah :  And  they  believe  !  A  stronger  proof  cannot  well  be 
imagined  than  this,  that  it  was  the  power  of  the  Holy  Grhost  which 
made  the  words  of  the  preacher  move  the  hearts  of  the  heavers  I  To 
all  Jews  the  cross  of  Christ  was  a  stumbling-block,  and  yet  they 
recognize,  on  the  word  of  a  private  individual,  the  crucified  and 
deeply  abased  Jesus  as  their  Saviour, 

(In  verse  32  ov  is  not  to  be  understood  as  neuter.  The  apostles 
-"  TWu  wflt  not  leave  IDS  in  the  power  of  dcafcb,  nor  suffer 
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are  the  witnesses  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  of  hia  resurrection. 
This  is  clear  from  the  parallel  passage  in  chap.  v.  31,  where  it  is 
said  ^^eif  sa/iev  avrov  fidprvQB^  twv  (iTjitaTUv  ToiiTdiv.  In  ver.  33,  t^ 
Se^ia  iiipt^Qsi^  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  "  exalted  by  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  but  "  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Grod,"  as  is 
shewn  by  ver.  34  and  the  parallel  passage  in  chap.  v.  31.  The  con- 
nexion, it  is  true,  of  the  dative  with  verbs  of  motion  is  rare,  and 
occurs  almost  solely  in  poetical  diction.  But  the  representation 
here  given  partakes  somewhat  of  a  poetical  strain.  For  particulars 
on  the  point  consult  Winer's  Grramm,  p.  191,  sec[. — Ver,  33,  respect- 
ing EitayytAtav  Xa^iiv  napa.  tov  narpo^  see  Comm.  on  John  xiv.  16. — 
Ver.  34.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Pb.  ex.  1.  Comp,  on  the 
Psalm  remarlis  at  Matth.  xxii,  44.) 

Vera.  37-41. — To  the  question  of  the  bearers,  **  What  shall  we 
do  ?"  the  apostle  replies  by  admonishing  them  to  repentance  and 
faith,  both  of  which  are  presupposed  in  baptism.  It  is  not  to  works 
of  one  kind  or  another  he  points,  but  to  an  inward  change  of  heart. 
Ueravo^aaTe  in  vcr.  38  defines  more  narrowly  the  import  of  naravvr- 
readat  t^  napSi^.  This  expression,  as  here  employed,  denotes  not 
predominantly  the  idea  of  pain,  as  is  usually  alleged,  but  indicates 
in  general  the  idea  of  being  stiuck  or  arrested.  The  discourse  of 
Peter  touched  them  to  the  inmost  aoul,  and  excited  tbelings  of 
every  kind,  sad  as  well  as  joyful,  for  the  apostle  had  let  them  see, 
that  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  now  fulfilled.  (The  proper 
signification  of  KaravvrTiii  ia  "  to  pierce,"  "  compungere,"  hence  "  to 
excite,"  "  to  awaken.")  In  lierdvoia,  repentance,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  of  pain  predominates.  The  admonition  of  Peter  is  ac- 
cordingly to  be  conceived  thus :  "  First  of  all,  enter  profoundly  into 
your  sin,  that  you  may  feel  the  full  sorrow  it  should  inspire,  and 
long  for  a  thorough  conversion."  With  this  repentance  baptism  ia 
then  connected,  which  necessarily  presupposes  faith,  because  it  re- 
quires an  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  And  baptism 
is  accompanied  with  the  remission  of  sins  (d^eai^  dfiapniov^j  an  a  re- 
sult. This  ia  the  negative  side  of  the  blessing,  the  removal  of  the 
old  man,  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  positive  side,  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  the  establishment  of  the 
new  man  takes  place.  Quite  correctly,  therefore,  does  Luther  say, 
that  "  where  there  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  there  is  life  and  bless- 
edness ;"  for  a  reconciled  heart,  as  such,  possesses  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  although  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  displayed  in 
the  apostolic  church.  (Compare  Acts  viii.  15.)  If  now  we  com- 
pare the  description  given  in  Matth.  iii.  11  of  the  baptism  of  John, 
its  relation  to  the  baptism  of  Christ  wiU  appear  quite  obvioufl. 
The  former  aims  at  the  awakening  of  repentance  {d^  fierdvoiav)^ 
the  latter  begins  where  the  former  ends :  it  presupposes  repentance 
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(jierdvoea)  together  with  faith,  which  it  confirmB  and  seals,  and  it 
communicates  a  real  heavenly  power.  There  is  a  difficulty  still  in  ver, 
39,  where  Peter  represents  those  likewise  who  are  far  away  (oi  dg 
nojcpdvjj  as  called  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  The 'question  presents 
itself,  whether  Peter  here  referred  to  the  Gentile  world.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  what  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  obliges  us 
to  doubt  this,  and  to  refer  the  expression  either  to  the  Jews  scattered 
through  the  Gentile  world,  or  taking  the  idea  of  time,  as  Beza  does, 
to  the  remotest  posterity.  Let  it  be  considered,  however,  that  Peter, 
according  to  chap,  x.,  did  not  doubt  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
only  whether  they  were  to  he  called  without  passing  through  Juda- 
ism, and  it  will  be  evident  that  all  reason  disappeai's  for  excluding 
from  the  language  of  the  apostle  a  reference  to  the  Gentiles.  Eather 
the  words,  "  Whomsoever  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call"  (paovg  S,v 
TtpoanaXioTjTai  Kvpiog  6  Qeo?  rjtmv)  necessarily  point  to  the  Gentiles, 
for  the  Israelites  could  not  then  be  called  for  the  first  time,  as  they 
were  already  in  pt^session  of  God's  gracious  covenant.  (Respecting 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxviii.  19.) 
The  words  of  Peter  which  are  recorded,  are  only  a  brief  specimen 
of  hia  more  detailed  admonitions,  from  which  the  author  adduces  yet 
one  other  exhortation  :  "  save  yourselves  from  this  perverse  genera- 
tion" (diJftjTe  dirb  ttji;  ysveag  rjjg  aicoXiag  ravri)^.')  lu^eaSai,  saved,  is 
here  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  judgments,  described  above 
in  verses  19  and  20  as  near  :  so  that  there  is  plainly  siig^sted  a 
comparison  with  the  flood  or  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  "  Save 
yourselves  like  Noah  or  Lot,  getting  out  from  amongst  this  un- 
toward generation,  that  is  doomed  to  destruction."  Tsvea  oKoXcd 
agrees  with  Deut.  xxxii.  5 ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  15.  SicoXi6g  denotes 
primarily  "  crooked"  (Luke  iiL  5),  then,  as  applied  to  moral  subjects, 
"  impure,  sinful." 

As  the  hearers  received  with  joy  (dajiivug)  the  intelligence  of 
salyation  presented  by  Peter,  baptism  was  immediately  administered 
to  three  thousand  persons.  Thus,  along  with  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  at  once  dispensed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  that  too  no  longer,  like  the  apostolic  baptism 
which  preceded  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  mere  baptism 
of  repentance,  but  as  the  baptism  of  regeneration.^     This  baptism, 

*  Reapccticg  the  quesdou,  whether  those  who  had  been  baptiEed  by  John  the  Bap- 
Hat  were  again,  baptiznd  by  the  apostlea,  aee  the  remarks  on  chap.  six.  6.  It  is  diffionlt, 
howeyer,  to  answer  the  question  how  the  baptism  of  three  thousand  persona  could  be 
performed  in  one  day,  according  to  tiie  old  practice  of  a  complete  Bubnieraion,  the  more 
especially  as  in  Jerusalem  there  was  no  water  at  hand  with  the  exception  of  Eidroa  and 
a  few  pools.  But  to  hays  baptized  ao  many  peraona  in  theae  would  neoeasarilj  have  es- 
irfted  in  the  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The  difficulty  can  otily  be 
removed  by  supposing  Ujat  they  already  employed  tnere  spiinMing,  or  that  they  baptized 
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however,  took  place  without  any  preparatory  inatmction.  It  was 
after  baptiein  that  the  teaching  (Sidaxjj),  mentioned  in  verge  42j  waa 
first  given,  which  was  probably,  however,  confined  to  the  proof  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Christ  from  the  Old  Testament ;  and  hence  we 
may  see  that  it  was  not  dogmas  upon  which  the  apostles  laid  stress, 
but  the  disposition  and  bent  of  the  mind.*  The  man  who  received 
the  proclamation  of  the  (Jospel  with  susceptible  mind,  who  professed 
faith  in  Christ,  who  waa  penetrated  with  the  new  principle  of  the 
higher  life  brought  by  the  Saviour  to  mankind,  was  for  that  reason 
baptized,  and  by  this  means  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  Kualed,  the 
powers  of  the  Spirit  were  imparted  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  world,  and  became  a  saint,  aytoc,  ■^laojiivo^.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  origina]  power  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit  disap- 
peared in  the  church,  the  necessity  would  become  the  more  urgent  for 
making  instruction  precede  baptism,  because  the  communication  of 
clearer  views  respecting  the  specific  nature  of  Christianity,  was  the 
only  means,  in  the  more  lifeless  period  of  the  church,  of  giving  to 
the  weaker  influences  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  came  upon  the  mind, 
that  right  direction  which  he  himself  at  an  earlier  period  had  in- 
stinctively, as  it  were,  imparted  to  sincere  minds,  by  hie  more  pow- 
erful working.  The  church,  therefore,  in  its  gradual  development, 
followed  exactly  the  course  of  development  in  the  individual.  As 
in  the  child  simplicity  of  mind  prevails,  and  though  life  certainly  is 
present,  there  is  not  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  properties  of  life, 
80  was  it  in  the  young  church  :  it  is  in  youth  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  begin  to  assert  their  pre-eminence,  and  so  also  in  the  church 
the  need  of  Christian  knowledge  gradually  made  itself  apparent,  a 
need  which,  in  the  great  mass,  presents  itself  as  the  requirement  of 
instruction  before  baptism.  The  perfection  of  the  church  will  be 
the  return  of  the  original  immediateness  of  life,  connected  with  per- 
fect clearness  of  knowledge. 

Vers.  42-47. — With  the  special  account  of  the  first  Christian 
discourse  of  Peter  and  its  effects,  there  is  connected  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  a  general  view  of  the  life  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 
Passages  thus  bearing  a  general  character  are  intermixed  in  the 
in  hooaea  in  tubs ;  formal  Babmerdoa  in  rivera  or  larger  quantiljea  of  water  probably  toot 
place  oclj  wliere  tlie  locality  convenieDfiy  allowed  it. 

*  Neander,  in  tiie  work  cited  above,  page  28,  obaervea  correoUy,  that  we  must  not 
regard  tiie  three  thousand  who  were  cooTerted  in  oaa  day  aa  all  at  once  transformed 
into  thorough  Christians;  without  doubt  the  very  Buddenneas  of  the  change  that  took 
place  in  their  condition  would  leave  much  of  a  heterogeneous  character  oonueoted  with 
tliem.  Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  ag^  it  must  QOt  be  overlooked,  that  this  Budden  con- 
version undoubtedly  produced  iu  the  thouaands  mentioned  a  speoiflc  change.  As  a  tree 
always  continues  an  improved  one,  although  below  the  precious  graft  water  shoots  con- 
tinue to  grow;  BO  alao  were  tiioae  minds,  whioli  had  been  put  by  the  leaven  of  the  Goa- 
pol  into  spiritual  fermentation,  really  bom  again,  although  in  thOLu  the  old  man  waa  not 
yet  annihilated. 
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Acts  of  tie  ApoBtlea  witlt  special  accounts  of  particular  occur- 
rcDces  ;  at  first  the  general  statements  are  longer  (iv,  32-35,  v.  IS- 
IS), then  they  tecome  shorter  (t.  42,  vi,  7,  viii.  25,  xii.  24,  25),  and 
at  last  they  ceaso  altogether  after  xiii,  1,  and  the  narrative  becomes 
a  connected  particular  account.  Now,  as  this  coincides  exactly  with 
the  point  where  the  particular  accounts  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  his 
journeys  commence  (xiii.  1),  it  is  certainly  more  than  probahle  that 
this  interchange  of  special  accounts  with  general  views,  iu  the  first 
half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  to  he  traced  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  hook  was  formed.  The  general  observations  have  either 
proceeded  from  Luke  himself,  and  been  inserted  between  the  special 
accounts  drawn  from  documents  of  particular  occurrences,  or  they 
are  the  concluding  statements  of  those  documents  themselves.  I 
would  declare  myself  for  the  former  view,  if  in  the  general  observa- 
tions there  appeared  any  perceptible  difference  of  style ;  but  so 
little  is  that  the  case,  that  in  them,  just  as  in  the  special  accoiinta, 
the  Hebrew  colouring  of  the  language  can  be  very  plainly  recog- 
nized. The  language  from  the  beginning  of  the  xiii,  chapter  has  a 
far  less  heterogeneous  stamp  ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable,  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  work,  Lute  wrote 
less  from  documents  lying  before  him,  thaa  from  his  own  knowledge. 
Further,  the  general  view  itself,  which  is  presented  to  us  in  this 
passage,  is  by  no  means  without  interest,  because  with  a  few  touches 
it  describes  the  mode  of  hfe  in  the  most  ancient  Christiail  church, 
and  exhibits  the  earliest  elements  of  worship.''  The  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  gospel  is  exhibited  by  this  description  quite  clearly  before 
onr  eyes.     Those  men  who  liad  poured  in  from  curiosity  to  see  what 

*  A]tlioiigh  the  gospel  teaobes  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  iu  spirit,  it  yet  requires 
an  outward  form  of  worship.  The  Redeemer  deaiguod  to  found  a  visible  church,  which 
necossarily  presupposes  an  external  serrice  of  God  (cultus).  "Worship  accordingly 
eiisls  iu  the  Christian  church  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  but  also  &r  the  niosl; 
advanced,  iu  whom  the  old  natural  man  that  needs  an  outward  form  stQI  lives ;  worship 
too  Is  instituted,  not  merely  for  tbe  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  io  unbelievers,  but  it 
flJso  embraces  aa  element  of  pure  adoration  for  the  faithful  The  worship  of  the  cburcb 
is  designed  for  a  perpetual  thaat-offering  of  believers,  which  is  presented  to  the  Lord  for 
his  propitiatory  aacriflce  of  eveivduring  validity  (1  Pet.  iL  B ;  Hob.  siiL  ID).  This  ele- 
ment of  adoration,  with  spurious  objectiveness,  has  acquired  in  the  Cathoh'c  church  an 
undue  predominance,  while  m  the  Reformed  church,  with  spurious  subjectiveness,  the 
preacher  and  his  discourse  have  too  much  supplanted  tho  clement  of  adoralion.  The 
middle  course  is  the  right  one,  and  it  requires  the  two  to  be  so  distributed  that  the  min- 
ister may  stand  forth,  not  only  in  his  subjoctivenoss  as  a  teaoher,  but  also  as  a  true 
"liturgua,"  that  ia,  as  the  organ  through  which  the  adoration  of  the  church  receives  ex- 
pression. According  to  this  view  Divino  service  has  two  essentially  different  halves; 
Ja^t,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  is  designed  partly  to  convert  uubeUevcrs,  and 
partly  to  advance  believers  io  knowledge;  secondly,  adoration,  which  has  its  central 
point  in  the  eucharist,  the  groat  thank-offering  of  the  church,  and  a  symboliciil  represen- 
tation at  the  same  time  of  the  sacrifloo  of  Christ.  Per  these  ideas  I  am  indebted  to  the 
spirited  protuco  of  the  Romish  hymn  book,  in  which  (page  IxsxvL  etc.)  they  are  devel- 
Duly  attractive  and  coavinciog  matiner. 
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was  going  on,  we  find  here  Isnit  togetlier  by  tlie  uniting  spirit  of 
Christ  into  a  Jiving  brotherhood.  The  young  cliarch  of  Christ  had 
but  few  peculiarities  in  its  outward  form,  or  even  in  its  doctrine  : 
the  single  discriminating  principle  of  its  few  members  was,  that 
they  all  recognized  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah. 
This  confession  would  have  been  a  thing  of  no  importance,  if  it  had 
only  presented  itself  as  a  naked  declaration,  and  would  never  in 
6uch  a  case  have  been  able  to  form  a  community,  that  would  spread 
itself  in  a  few  yt;a.r8  over  the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  this  confession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  acquired  its  value,  only  tlirougb  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  passing  from  the  apostles  as  they  preached  to  the 
hearers,  for  he  brought  the  confession  from  the  very  hearts  of  men 
(1  Cor.  xii,  3),  and  like  a  burning  flame  made  their  souls  glow  with 
love.  By  the  power  of  this  spirit,  therefore,  we  not  only  behold  the 
first  Christians  in  a  state  of  active  outward  fellowship,  but  we  find 
them  also  internally  changed  :  the  narrow  views  of  the  natural  man 
are  broken  through,  they  have  their  possessions  in  common,  and 
they  regard  themselves  as  one  family. 

The  Srst  thing  which  is  named  as  an  element  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, is  the  6i6ax>j  twi-  dTrorrroXuv,  teaching  of  the  apostles.  .  As  the 
original  form  of  church  order  was  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue, we  may  conclude  that  the  apostolic  teaching  would  have 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  for  its  basis.  Its  specific  Christian 
character  Wi^  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  predictions  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  exhibited  in  their  fulfilment  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As,  however,  no  instruction  preceded  bap- 
tism, the  teachers  of  the  church,  in  their  lessons  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,- must  have  provided,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the 
advancement  of  believers  in  all  parts  of  knowledge,  which,  particu- 
larly among  the  Gentile  churches,   must  have  been  imperatively 


The  second  point,  viz.,  the  Koiv(,)via,feltowsMp,  is  attended  with 
more  difficulty.  The  word  cannot  possibly  be  understood  of  the 
general  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  for  this  could  not  have  been'  repre- 
sented as  a  separate  particular,  being  in  fact  the  general  principle 
from  which  everything  else  proceeded.  And  to  eonriect  the  word 
with  KAaoif  agrovj  breaking  of  bread,  so  that  Koivbivia  and  lUdai.^ 
may  be  viewed  as  a  hendiadys,  is  plainly  precluded  by  the  repetition 
of  ital,  which  places  aoivuvia  upon  a  level  with  the  other  three 
particulara.  It  only  remains  therefore  that  we  understand  aoivMvia, 
as  not  only  Mosheim  (do  rebus  Christianis  ante  Const,  p.  113,  seq.), 
but  also  the  most  recent  interpreters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do, 
to  signify  the  bestowment  of  outward  means  of  support,  whether  in 
money  or  goods,**     To  express  this  idea,  the  Apostle  Paul  uses  the 

*  Neander  aapposea  Ihat  Koi-vania  oan  only  roeaa  the  whole  of  the  com 
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word  frecLuently  (Rom.  sv.  26  ;  2  Oor.  viii.  4,  ix.  13),  and  in  so  far 
as  such  a  physical  icotvuvia,  if  I  may  use  this  expression,  waa  col- 
lected and  remitted  to  strangers,  it  was  called  also  diuKovla,  min- 
istry. (Acts  xi.  29,  compared  with  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix,  13.)  As  the 
pi^sage  before  us,  however,  speaks  of  the  meetings  of  believers 
for  the  worship  of  God,  this  circumstance  gives  to  soivuvia  a  modi- 
fied signification.  It  must  denote  such  gifts  as  were  presented  in 
the^w&^j'c  assemblies.  But  these  are  precisely  what  were  named  at 
a  later  period  oblations,  in  which  therefore  we  must  recognize  a 
primitive  Christian  institution.  Mosheim  rightly  observes  that  the 
offering  of  Ananias,  mentioned  in  chapter  v.,  must  have  been  such 
an  oblation. 

There  are  fewer  difficulties  connected  with  the  third  point,  viz., 
the  nXdai^  row  agrov,  breaking  of  bread.^  The  whole  question, 
whether  common  or  sacred  repasts  should  be  understood  by  the  ex- 
pression, loses  its  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ancient 
Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  together  daily,  or  holding  the 
love-feast,  and  never  took  the  common  meal  without  obseiTing  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  the  apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  there  appears 
to  have  obtained,  as  is  plain  from  the  very  idea  of  a  community  of 
goods,  a  family  union  of  aU  believers  in  the  strictest  and  most  pro- 
per sense.  Accordingly,  they  took  food  together  daily  (verse  46), 
that  is,  they  celebrated  the  "  i^p^,"  and  to  the  common  meal  the 
Lord's  Supper  likewise  was  daily  appended.  In  the  African  church, 
where  the  ancient  Christian  institutions  maintained  their  gi'ound,  in 
other  respects,  for  the  longest  period,  we  yet  find  even  in  the  days 
of  Tertullian  the  supper  separated  from  the  "  agapfe."  (See  Nean- 
der's  Tertullian,  p.  153,  etc.)  In  the  first  century  it  was  probably 
everywhere  celebrated,  conformably  to  the  last  meal  of  Christ,  in 
connexion  with  a  common  meal. 

In  the  last  place,  prayers  are  mentioned,  which  are  connected 
especially  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  singing,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
periodf  it  was  an  element  of  Divine  service.  (Plin.  Epist.  x,  97, 
in  Olshaua.  Histor,  Eceles.  veteris  Monura.,  vol.  i.  p.  24.     AIErma- 

of  Christians,  of  wliioh  two  parts,  vin.,  the  feUowship  of  meals  and  that  of  prayer,  aro 
pDrtieularly  brought  into  view.  But  tliia  suppositiou,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  untenuble,  be- 
cause everjtliing  ia  the  enumeratlod  refers  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  the  first  named 
word  didax!  plainly  shews;  if  Neander's  view  were  the  right  one,  than  nowutia  would 
neeeaaarily  have  haen  mentioned  first.  See  Neander'a  Qeaohiclito  der  Pflanzung  und 
Leitung,  etc,  page  30,  note. 

*  The  Catholic  ohuroh  employ  this  espreaaion  for  the  purposeof  proving  from  Scrip- 
ture tha  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  "sab  una  speele"  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
(Compare  the  oonfiit.  conf.  Aug.  in  Meyer's  Ausg.  der  symbol.  Biichar,  p.  543.)  Of  oonrae, 
however,  this  name  haa  been  given  to  the  whole  act  only  a  potior!. 

\  According  to  Acts  ivi.  25,  Paul  and  Silas  aang  in  prison,  but  this  perhaps  should 
osly  be  understood  of  the  rythmical  utterance  of  a  psalm  in  prayer. 
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bant  Ohristiani  ijuod  eesent  soliti  stato  die*  ante  lucem  convenire, 
carmenque  Chxiato  quasi  Deo  dicere  eecum  invicem.)  Perhaps  we 
may  suppose  .that  the  prayers  were  spoten,  not  merely  by  one  in 
the  name  of  all,  but  by  all  in  common  ;  and  if  we  suppose,  at  the 
same  time,  that  perhaps  psalms  were  read  as  prayers,  then  we  might 
find  BOiuethiog  of  the  nature  of  song  in  the  rhythmiciil  utterance 
which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  employ  in  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture. Yet  it  is  more  probable  that  church  singing  first  arose  along 
with  Christian  poetry,  which  did  not  appear  before  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century. 

To  render  the  blessed  joy  of  the  little  company  of  believers  the 
more  conspicuous  by  contrast,  the  fear  {<li6(io^)  of  those  who  did  not 
beUeve  ia  brought  into  view.  All  who  wei-e  of  susceptible  minds 
traced  the  mighty  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  couid  not  but  first 
of  all  excite  fear.  Yet  from  these  did  the  church  recruit  her  ranks 
(ver.  47).  In  contrast  with  the  fear  of  the  unbelievers,  the  active 
unity  of  the  Christians  is  pourtrayed.  As  to  the  meaning,  first  of 
ail,  of  the  phrase  elvai  &ttI  to  ain-d,  the  number  of  the  converts  (ver. 
.41)  forbids  us  to  refer  it  to  one  place  of  meeting  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
words  KttT'  oIkov  in  verse  46  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
houses  in  several  parts  of  the  city  where  they  met.  The  collective 
body  of  the  feithful  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  divide  themselves 
into  smaller  societies,  and  thus  was  the  establishment  of  various 
churches,  and  the  appointment  of  church  office-bearere  brought  about, 
as  we  find  was  the  case  at  an  early  period  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  community  of  goods,  intimated 
in  verses  44,  45,  we  defer  till  we  come  to  the  exposition  of  chap, 
iv,  33,  etc.,  a  passage  that  is  more  decisive  on  the  subject.  From 
the  passage  before  us,  taken  by  itself,  nothing  further  can  be  gath- 
ered than  that  a  highly  excited  spirit  of  beneficence  led  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  to  regard  their  property  and  goods  ae  common,  and 
to  support  the  poorer  brethren.  But  from  chap.  iv.  S2,  etc.,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  a  common  chest  was  formed  of  the  proceeds  of 
aU  goods  that  were  sold,  a  view  which  will  be  afterwards  more  nar- 
rowly considered.  (KT^ftara  denotes  here  "  houses,  lands,  real  pro- 
perty ;"  vTi'dp^ei^,  on  the  other  hand,  means  "  moveable  possessions.") 
Verse  46  may  appear  a  repetition  of  verse  42,  but  in  this  verse  the 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  opposition  between  ev  tC>  iepui  and  ;c(tr' 
qIkw.     The  latter  expression  cannot  be  understood  to  mean,  as 


«  this  queation,  it  appears  that  by  the  time  of  Pliny  the  daily  meeting 
had  been  given  up;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  tiiiiiga,  it  could  only  contuine  eo 
long  as  the  number  of  believers  was  snialL  In  the  lesser  churohoa,  however,  lliey  might 
meet  daQy  till  a  later  period.  The  oijservance,  too,  of  love  feaata,  became  dilHeult  as  tlie 
churches  became  larger.  The  church  of  the  Caited  Brethren,  it  is  well-known,  hare  in- 
troduced them  Hgsun.  See  respecting  theu'  riae,  Spangenbarg  in  bia  life  of  Ziazoudorf, 
Tol.  iii.,  page  446,  etc. 
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Eraamus  and  Kuinoel  euppoee,  from  "  house  to  honBe."  Doubtless 
there  must  have  been,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  believera, 
several  places  of  meeting,  and  they  may  have  changed  from  one  to 
another ;  but  this  is  not  expressed  in  the  words  before  us.  It  is 
rather  the  private  that  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  pubhc.  The 
earliest  Christians  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  had  not  ceased  to 
associate  with  the  Jews  in  the  services  of  the  Temple,  they  only 
held  their  Christian  institutions  in  connexion  with  the  ordinances  of 
the  Old  Testamentj  and,  bo  httle  did  this  appear  to  the  people  an 
incompatible  thing,  that  they  wished  well  to  the  Christians.  But 
so  soon  as  the  fickle  multitude  perceived,  in  addition  to  the  loving 
spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  believers,  the  moral  earnestness  which 
reigned  among  them,  they  changed  their  views,  and  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Christians.  (See  chap,  xii  1,  etc.)  The  Christian  church 
ra  Jerusalem  in  its  ontwai-d  appearance  may  have  had  at  first  much 
resemblance  to  the  societies  of  the  Essenes,  because  like  them  it 
presented  the  spectacle  of  an  intimate  union  of  hearts.  But  in  its 
inward  character  the  church  stood  immeasurably  higher,  because  in 
it  the  union  of  souls  wae  a  reality,  established  by  a  uniting  heavenly 
power,  while  among  the  Essence,  it  was  something  wrought  by 
themselves,  and  therefore,  as  in  all  associations  of  a  sectarian  kind, 
unreal,  and  mingled  with  much  impurity,* 

(XipooKaprepeLv  is  commonly  construed  with  the  dative,  when  we 
are  speaking  of  tilings  to  which  the  continuance  relates  ;  but  in 
Rom.  xiii.  6,  it  is  connected  with  df.  Applied  to  place  it  is  followed 
by  iv,  as  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  history  of  Susanna,  verse 
7.— The  word  dtpeXSnig  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  similar  to  dtjAXsia,  which  Josephus  {Arch,  iii,  12,  2)  uses  for 
dXoKXjjpia,  "  integritaa,"  in  a  physical  sense.  Transferred  to  spirit- 
ual thin^  it  denotes,  like  dnXo-rrjg,  simphcity  or  singleness  of  heart. 
The  adjective  dtpsX-fji;  is  derived  from  (peXXog,  (peXog,  <p6Xa,  in  the  Mace- 
donian dialect,  which  denotes  a  atone,  and  therefore  the  words  Tr^Sia 
d0eX^  mean  level  fields,  without  rocky  inequalities,) 

§  3.  Cure  of  a  Lame  Man, 

{Acta.  Hi.  1-26.) 

Vera,  1-10. — After  the  general  description  which  has  now  been 
presented  to  us,  there  again  follows  a  detailed  particular  statement 
respecting  the  cure  of  a  lame  man,  with  which  a  discourse  of  Peter 
is  connected.  Luke  had  already,  in  chap.  ii.  43,  made  mention  in 
general  terms  of  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  ;  but  now  for  the  first 
*  In  particular,  a  spiritual  oonoeit  waa  spread  among  the  Baaenes,  wbioh  went  so  fer 
Vaai.  the  members  of  the  higher  classes  regarded  themselves  as  polluted  by  simple  con- 
taot  with  the  iiuraWer  brethren. 
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time  there  is  an  occurrence  of  the  bind  described  in  detail.  The 
narrative  itself,  however,  emhracea  nothing  peculiar  (see  the  re- 
marts  on  miraculoue  cures  in  general,  in  the  Commentary  on  Matth. 
viii,  1),  only  it  must  not  he  overlooked  that  Peter  (ver.  6)  performs 
the  cure  not  in  his  own  name,  nor  in  the  name  of  God,  hnt  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  By  no  means  therefore  did  he  consider  himself  as 
possessing  independently  the  power  of  healing,  but  simply  as  the 
instrument  of  Christ :  he  was  conscious  to  himself  that  it  v/as  the 
power  of  the  Lord  which  wrought  by  him.  There  is  here  presented 
indirectly  a  striking  proof  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ.  The  view 
of  Thiess,  that  the  man  only  pretended  to  he  lame,  is  a  lame  view, 
and  needs  no  serious  refutation.  As  to  the  particulars  of  the  naxTa- 
tive,  we  are  informed  that  Peter  and  John  went  to  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer,  and  found  a  lame  man  at  one  of 
the  gates. 

(It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  i-ni  to  avT6  at 
chap.  i.  15,  that  it  must  he  understood  here  not  of  place,  hut  rather 
of  time,  and  be  taken  in  the  signification  of  "  together,"  "  at  the 
same  time."  This  idea  was  lost  sight  of  by  a  number  of  tran- 
scribers ;  and  therefore  they  annexed  Iti  to  ovto  to  the  close  of  the 
second  chapter,  while  they  left  out  Ty  kiiKXi]ala.  The  new  chapter 
they  then  began  with  lierpo^  6i  a.  t.  X.,  or  with  h  raif  ■fjiiepai^  kKuvat^. 
The  critical  authorities,  however,  sufficiently  establish  the  common 
text.) 

The  gate  beside  which  the  lame  man  sat,  is  named  ?}  d>paia,  the 
beautiful.  The  name  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  magnificence  of 
the  gfite,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  same  gate  is  here  meant  to  which 
Josephus  (BeU.  Jud.  v.  5,  3)  gives  this  name,  and  which  is  styled  by 
the  Rabbins  yp'^,  probably  from  the  bas-relief  lily  work  in  Corin- 
thian brass  (see  1  Kings  vii.  19),  with  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Josephus,  the  door  was  covered.  In  reply  to  the  entreaty 
of  the  infirm  man,  Peter  declares  that  be  has  no  earthly  help  to 
give,  but  he  has  something  greater  to  bestow  ;  and  at  his  touch  the 
lame  man  rises  and  is  able  to  walk.  (Verse  3.  Aadeiv,  by  a  well- 
knowo  Greek  idiom,  with  words  of  giving,  is  redundant.— At  verse 
5  supply  vovv  to  ineixs  ;  the  outward  look  is  necessarily  implied 
along  with  the  attention  of  the  mind.—- Ver.  7.  ''RoTepEi^drjaav  indi- 
cates that  the  man's  lameness  had  its  origin  in  debility.  SofWf 
denotes  commonly  the  step,  but  here  in  connexion  with  a^vQo,,  the 
ankles,  it  denotes  the  sole  of  the 'foot,  together  with  its  muscles  and 
ligaments.) 

Vers.  11-13.— The  man  who  waa  healed  immediately  attached 
hrniself  to  his  benefactors,  and  followed  them  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people  to  the  porch  of  Solomon.  (With  respect  to  this 
porch,  see  Comm.  on  John  x.  23. — Kfjaretv,  to  hold,  is  here  employed 
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like  pM,  to  denote  an  inward  attachment,  a  cleaviDg  of  the  mind  to 
another,*  The  LXX.,  in  2  8aEi.  iii.  6,  have  translated  pYh  in  a 
similar  connexion  by  Kparetv.)  And  here  Peter  began  (see  on  airoK- 
ptveoBai  the  Comm.  at  Luke  i.  60),  and  spoke  to  the  people.  The 
address  of  the  apostle  which  follows  has  very  much  resemblance  to 
the  first  one  :  the  very  same  ideas  in  substance  are  expressed  ;  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
people  are  summoned  to  repent  and  believe  on  him.  Only  in  verses 
20  and  21  there  is  introduced  a  peculiar  thought,  in  the  promise  of 
times  of  revival.  In  the  first  place,  the  apostle  puts  away  from 
himself  all  the  honour  of  the  cure,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  Lord, 
whom  God  had  glorified.  {In  verse  12,  some  transcribers  have 
taken  offence  at  the  connexion  of  Svvofuq  and  stiaSPeta;  and. have 
therefore,  instead  of  the  latter  word,  wi'itten  d^ovala.  But  there  is 
no  ground  at  all  for  this  change.  Piety  is  viewed,  on  accouut  of 
the  connexion  of  the  pious  individual  with  God,  as  imparting  a 
real  power.)  In  verse  13  there  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  name  iraX^ 
Oeov  being  applied  to  Christ,  and  it  is  repeated  in  chap.  iii.  26,  iv. 
27-30.  After  the  obsei'vations  of  Nitzsch  (in  UUmann'a  Stiidien, 
1828,  Part  II.  page  331,  etc.),  no  one  probably  will  ever  again  be 
disposed  to  maintain  that  the  expression  is  identical  with  vlo^  tov 
Beov.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  in  the  Oommentaiy  on  Luke 
i.  35,  that  ttoI^  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  word  i^b,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Messiah,  particularly  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah.  The  LXX.  translate  it  by  waif,  which  word  occurs  also  in 
Matth.  xii.  18  in  a  citation  from  the  Old  Testament.  According  to 
the  same  usage,  David  also  is  called  ^al^  in  Acts  iv,  25,  and  the 
people  of  Israel  in  Luke  i.  54-69,  This  name  accordingly  stands 
less  related  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  than  to  bis  office  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  use  of  las  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  with 
more  propriety  wonder  that  in  the  New  Testament  watf  is  so  seldom 
applied  to  Christ,  than  that  it  is  so  used  at  all.  In  verse  13,  Kara 
np6aun:ov  is  to  be  explained  with  Meyer  :  ye  denied  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Pilate. 

Vers.  14-16, — ^Fcr  the  purpose  of  placing  their  sin  in  all  its 
hideousness  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  Peter  coatrasts  their 
conduct  towards  the  Redeemer  with  their  conduct  towards  Baraljbaa. 
The  name,  dpx^yh^  rij^  ft'>^r,  priiice  of  life,  is  in  this  passage  pecu- 
liarly applied  to  the  person  of  our  Lord.     In  Acts  v.  31,  we  find 

*  Meyer,  ou  this  passage,  insials  that  the  physical  aignificatioQ  of  holding  fast  ouglit 
to  be  here  retained.  His  traualation  ia:  "but  wliec  lie  lield  Peter  and  Jolin  fast,  that 
ia,  seized  them  and  held  by  tiiem."  But  in  this  ease  undoubtedly  ;t^P'''"''ul'l  have 
been  added.  The  signification  of  upaTclv  ia  not  altered  by  my  view  of  flio  paawge; 
the  woL'd  ia  only  explained  as  referring  not  to  a  phyaiciil  seizing  and  holding,  but  to  a 
apirituaL 
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opOTV^f  ffaJ  <jb)T^p,  and  in  Heb,  ii,  10  dpp(^b^  -r^f  ffurjjpfOf.  Critics 
in  general  attempt  to  shew  that  the  proper  slgoification  of  dft^^Si^ 
is  "author."  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'by  the  passage  in  Heb.  xii,  2,  where  dpx^yo^  and  TeXeioiTiig  r^f 
TTicrrewf  stand  together.  Accoi'ding  to  this  connexion  the  significa- 
tion of  "  beginning,  conducting  to  something,"  suits  the  word  ;  al- 
though indeed  this  by  no  means  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  senHc 
of  ''  producing."  The  word  life  mast  here  (comp.  John  i.  4)  be 
(;aken  in  the  absolute  sense,  and  in  the  most  comprehensive  applica- 
tion. It  embraces  not  only  the  higher  spiritual  life,  which  Christ 
has  introduced  into  the  world,  and  to  which  he  guides  his  followers; 
but  also  the  conquest  of  physical  death  by  the  resurrection.  And 
now  in  verse  16  to  this  Jesus  whom  they  had  despised,  the  miracle 
is  ascribed,  which  was  filling  the  multitude  with  astonishment. 
The  construction  of  the  sentence,  however,  is  not  quite  plain.  If 
with  Kuinoel  we  translate  i-ni  t^  TriarEi  tov  dvdfmTog  avrov  :  "  propter 
iidudam  in  Christi  auxilio  repositam  ;"  then  the  second  half  of  the 
verse  exhibite  a  complete  tautology,  which  is  not  removed  even  by 
putting  a  point  after  iirrep^wtTe,  and  attaching  rh  6vo[ta  ainov  to  what 
follows.  The  passage  becomes  intelligible  only  by  translating  im  rf 
niarei,  "for  faith," or  "to  faith  ;"  that  is,  healed  the  infirm  man 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  him,  as  well  as  others,  to  faith  in  bis 
name.  So  Hemricha  rightly.  With  respect  again  to  the  expression 
^  iriang  )J  61  airov,  thefaith  which  is  through  Mm,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sentence,  Kuinoel  likewise  errs  in  regarding  it  as  quite 
synonymous  with  the  forms  marig  d^  airSv  or  nlarig  avrov.  This 
mode  of  expression  is  plainly  designed  to  represent  the  ninrig  m 
something  called  into  existence  by  grace,  in  opposition  to  a  self- 
originated  and  therefore  inefficient  opinion.  'OXo/cXiipia  is  here  to 
bo  understood  only  of  physical  "integritas  :"  the  substantive  (see 
James  i.  4)  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

Vers.  17-19. — After  addressing  them  with  severity,  the  apostle 
turns  round  again,  and  brings  into  view  the  higher  necessity  which 
the  prophecies  have  declared  to  be  connected  vrith  tbe  death  of 
Christ,*  and  thus  mitigates  tbeir  guilt.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked at  Luke  xxiii.  34,  that  their  ignorance  (dyvoia)  by  no  means 
entirely  removes  their  guilt,  since  it  was  itself  deserving  of  blame  ; 
but  certainly  it  has  a  mitigating  effect  {1  Cor.  ii.  8);  and  we  cannot 
well  say,  in  accordance  with  these  passages,  that  the  chief  priests 
and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  put  Christ  to  death,  committed 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.     (See  Gomm.  Matth.  xii.  32.) 

By  the  extenuation  thus  made,  the  way  is  now  paved  for  a  sum- 

*  There  is  inentioQ  here  expresslj  made  of  all  the  prophets,  which  maoy  regsid  as 
a  nyperbolical  expression,  and  therefore  modify  it  to  mean  some.  But,  according  to  the 
typical  view  of  sacred  history,  it  is  perfectly  trua  that  they  all  prophesy  of  Christ. 
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moiis  to  repentance  and  conversion.  Conveision  (^imarp^tfieiv)  im- 
plies also  the  faith,  of  which  mention  has  already  heen  made  in  the 
16th  verse.  As  the  first  consequence  of  penitence  and  conversion, 
appears  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  again  must  be  considered  as 
involving  life  and  blessedness.  To  denote  this  remission  {d4<eaig  tuv 
dfiapTtuv)  i^aXeitJMi,  blot  out,  is  here  employed,  which  occurs  in  a 
figurative  acceptation  only  in  this  passage.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
figurative  usage  lies  the  idea  of  a  bond  (Col.  ii.  14)  which  is  can- 
celled. The  same  image  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  example 
in  Isaiah   xliii.  25,  ^'^^b   nfnfa   ■'ass,  where   the   Seventy   also   use 

Vers.  20,  21. — A  pecuharity,  as  has  already  been  observed,  of 
this  discourse  of  the  apostle,  is  its  mention  of  times  of  refresh- 
ing. The  very  different  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  this 
passage,  are  to  be  judged  of  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  prefixed  to  the  leading  passage  respecting 
the  last  things,  viz.,  Matth.  sxiv.  1.  The  alleged  ^ct  that  the 
apostle  conceives  tho  times  of  refreshing  («aipo(  iivaipv^Ew^'^  to  be 
quite  close  at  hand,  has  led  some  interpreters  to  regard  the  time  of 
death  as  what  is  meant,  others  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial law,  or  perhaps  a  delay  of  the  judgments  impending  over  the 
Jews,  or  the  warding  off  of  persecutions.  These  different  conjectures, 
however,  need  no  serious  refutation.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as 
antiquated,  as  the  only  tenable  reference  of  the  words  is  to  the  times 
of  the  Messiah.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  times  of  restitu- 
tion (xpovoi  dnoKoirauTdasu^)  in  verse  21,  and  the  times  of  refreshing 
in  verse  20,  be  identical,  or  whether  the  former  expression  refers  to 
the  fature,  and  the  latter  to  the  present.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  New  Testament,  both  views,  considered  in 
themselves,  might  be  entertained,  for  we  notice  a  double  form  of 
representation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  kingdom  of  God,"  of  which 
the  seasons  of  refreshing  are  the  reahzation  ;  ^rst,  one  which  repre- 
sents the  kingdom  of  God  as  already  present ;  secondly,  another,  as 
Btill  future.  (See  Comm.  Part  i.  at  Matth,  iii.  2,)  Eut  the  gram- 
matical connexion  admits  only  the  first  view,  which  regards  the  two 
expressions  as  identical,  and  as  not  referring  to  the  present  time. 
Without  doubt  the  apostle  Peter,  as  well  as  all  the  disciples,  and 
the  whole  apostohc  church,  regarded  the  coming  of  Christ  as  near  at 
hand,  but  still  always  as  future.  If  the  reference  of  verse  20  to  the 
present  be  maintained,  then  the  words  oTruf  av  eXOoim — kcu  dnoardhq 
must  be  translated  "cum  venerint,  et  Deus  miserit,"  as  Kuinoel 
supposes.  But  this  translation  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the 
particle  av,  which  is  not  connected  with  the  conjunction  on-wj',  except 
when  the  end  is  conceived  as  attainable  only  in  the  future,  but  also 
with  the  employment  of  ot^ij)^  with  tho  subjunctive,  for  it  can  mean 
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"  when,  as"  only  with  the  indicative.  (Comp.  Paasow's  Lex.  under 
this  word,  and  Winer's  Q-rammar,  p.  285.)  The  coming  of  Christ 
{i.  e.,  his  parousia)  is  therefore  to  be  conceived  as  coincident  with  the 
times  of  refreshing,  and  his  sojourn  in  the  heavenly  world  closes  with 
his  return  to  the  earth  for  the  completion  of  his  work.  The  conver- 
sion of  men,  therefore,  and  the  diffusion  of  faith  in  Christ,  are  the 
condition  of  the  speedy  approach  of  that  blessed  time,  a  thought 
which  occurs  again  in  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  The  espreasion  occurring  here, 
icaipol  dva-tpv^sug,  times  of  refreshing,  is  easily  explained.  Life  in  this 
sinful  world  is  conceived  as  a  time  of  conflict  and  distress,  and  it  is 
followed  by  rest  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  phrase  is  only 
to  be  found  in  this  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  and  has  but 
feeble  parallels  in  the  Old  Testament,  aa  for  example,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  7. 
Probably  it  takes  its  origin  from  a  comparison  of  the  Messianic  era 
with  a  Sabbath  day  in  the  liigher  sense,  which,  i6  is  known,  was  very 
current  among  the  Jews. 

(The  A-^'d  npocij-nov  —  'sm,  which  is  by  no  means  quite  synony- 
mous with  TTpo  -Tpou^TTov  —  ''j^V,  embodles  the  idea  that  the  refresh- 
ing proceeds  from  the  Lord,  that  he  himself  produces  it.  Instead 
of  the  common  reading,  TTpoKsicfjpvjiiivoVj  many  and  important  manu- 
scripts [A,  E,  G,  D,  E,  and  fifty-three  others],  besides  several  ver- 
sions, read  T^poKsxei^uji^vov,  which,  as  the  more  unusual  reading, 
certainly  deserves  the  preference,  lipoxeipi^eaOai  occurs  only  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  [xxii.  14,  xxvi.  16],  in  the  sense  of  "  appoint- 
ing," "electing  to  something."  Properly  it  means  "to  take  in  hand, 
to  purpose,  to  determine."  It  is  found  in  the  best  profane  writers, 
and  the  Seventy  also  use  it  frequently,  as  in  Joshua  iii.  12, for  hp.^.) 
The  21st  verse  contrasts  with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  this  world, 
his  heavenly  condition,  described  in  the  words  S^x^adai  ovpavdv, 
which  is  not  to  he  referred  so  much  to  the  act  of  reception  as  to 
the  state  of  possession  and  authority.  For  the  view  of  the  words 
which  takes  ovpavSv  as  the  subject  in  this  sense,  "  the  heaven  must 
receive  him,"  which,  after  Beza's  example,  Emesti,  Kuinoel,  and 
Schott  have  defended,  although  it  is  certainly  not  inadmissible 
on  grammatical  grounds,  yet  must  give  place  to  the  other,  because 
it  is  an  unscriptural  view  to  conceive  heaven  like  an  ini^ependent 
agent,  receiving  Christ  into  itself,  while  it  is  he,  as  Lord  and  King, 
who  takes  it  and  holds  it  in  possession.  With  as  little  propriety 
can  we  take  the  former  of  these  statements,  as  we  can  say  the 
throne  receives  the  king  upon  it,  Beza,  without  doubt,  has  been 
led  to  this  idea  by  his^yiews  as  connected  with  the  reformed  Church,'^ 

"  Thia  passage  has  alwaja  boen  differently  ictorprotcd  by  the  Lutliocan  and  tlio  Ee- 
tbvmod  churches  ;  and  if  Beza  rniglit  be  widulj  biassed  to  the  one  side,  Olshauson  bim- 
self  might  lean,  in  a  similar  maaiier  to  the  other.  The  Lutheran  Church  liaa  viewed 
Sv  aa  the  subject,  and  understood  the  meaning  of  the  clause  to  be  that  Christ  took 
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The  form  of  concord  expressly  rejects  this  interpretation  (sol.  declar. 
art,  vii,  towards  the  end).* 

As  the  period  of  the  Eedeemer's  return,  the  Messianic  era  is 
^n  mentioned,  which  is  here  styled  the  "time  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things"  {x9^'^'^  dnQKaTaaTd(re<^^  ndvTMv).  This  connexion  of 
ideas  occurs  only  here,  though  in  Hebrews  ix.  10,  there  is  to  be 
found  the  very  similar  expression  aaipbg  SiopeuaeMg.  On  the  import 
of  the  limitation,  however,  no  doubt  can  arise,  if  we  keep  in  view 
the  relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  this  sinful  world  :  Christ  is  the  re- 
storer of  the  Mien  creation,  and  therefore  the  word  dTtoKaTdaramc 
derives  from  his  redeeming  power  its  peculiar  meaning,  viz.,  that  ot 
bringing  back  to  its  originally  pure  condition.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, from  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  that  Trdvrbw,  of  all  things, 
had  reference  only  to  what  the  prophets  have  spoken,  but  not  to 
the  universe  of  things  or  relations.  But  the  prophets  have  really 
spoken  of  all  things,  and  therefore  the  expression  dnoKaTdarfurt^  ndv- 
Twv  denotes  the  restitution  of  everything.  That  ndvruv  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  masculine,  is  self-evident. 

(The  eubstantipe  dTroKardaraat^  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  verb  does,  being  applied  to  physical  resto- 
ration, as  in  Matth  sii  13  ;  Mark  viii.  25  ;  Luke  vi.  10,  and  also 

possession  of  the  heavens  their  feeliog  has  been  that  the  omnipresence  of  Ohriat  woulii 
be  oompromieed  bv  saying  that  the  heavens  receive  or  contain  him.  The  Reformed 
Church,  agiiin,  malie  o'/xnoi  the  subject,  and  translate,  as  in  our  version,  whom  thebeav- 
ena  must  receive,  their  idea  has  been  that  the  simple  object  of  the  clause  is  to  deseiibe 
Christ  as  dwelling  now  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven.  The  words  doubtless,  are  ambigu- 
ous in  construction,  and  admit  of  either  rendering,  for  the  verb  Sixeadai.  is  to  be  found  in 
boHi  shades  of  meaning.  The  oases,  hoivever,  are  move  numerous  where  It  is  applied  to 
a  plaoe  receiving  or  containing  a  person,  than  to  a  pei-son  taking  possession  of  a  place, 
indeed,  only  one  passage  has  been  produced  from  Euripides,  Ale.  811,  in  support  of  the 
latter  meaning,*  and  the  bearing  of  it  has  been  disputed,  so  that  on  more  philological 
grounds  the  interpretation  of  the  Beformed  Ohorch  deserves  (be  prefbrence,  Kor  is  there 
much  force  ia  our  author's  ai'gument  that  it  is  unseriptural  to  conceive  of  the  heavens  as 
receiving  Christy  receiving  him  as  a  place  does  the  person  who  enl«rs  it.  Was  be  not, 
without  prejudice  to  his  omaipresence  and  Divine  authority,  in  this  world  for  a  lenn  of 
years;  and  why  might  he  not,  wilii  as  little  prejudice  to  these  attributes,  be  described  as 
received  into  heaven  when  he  left  this  world,  to  remain  there  til!  the  period  specified  in 
the  text?  Calvin  expreaaas  himself  with  more  moderation  than  those  who  followed  him 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  Oeterum  loquutio  est  ambigua:  quia  tam  iotelligere  poaaumus 
Christum  ccslo  oapi  vel  contineri  ijuam  ccelum  capere.  Ne  ergo  verbum  dubioe  siguiflon- 
.tioaiB  ui^eamus:  sed  eo  contente  amus  quod  certom  est,  Christum,  iaterea  dnm  sepe- 
ratur  oltiioa  rerum  omnium  inalaaratio  non  alibi  quam  in  ccelo  quteremdum  esse.  Oalv. 
in  loo. — [Tb.         *  It  has  here  no  such  meaning.— [E. 

*  The  Form  of  Concord  (Ooncordieoformel)  here  mentioned  is  one  of  (he  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Ghurcli,  though  not  so  important  a  one,  nor  bo  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  It  was  called  the  book  of  Toigaw.  fWim  the  plaoe 
where  it  was  composed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  book  of  Concord,  from  the  pur- 
pose it  was  designed  to  serve.  It  became  the  source,  however,  of  many  disputaa,  and  was 
violently  opposed,  not  only  by  the  Eefbrmed  Church,  but  by  some  also  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Lutheran  churches  ^4  divines.— .[Tr, 
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to  spiritual,  as  in  Matth.  xvii.  11  ;  Acts  i.  6. — At  the  close  of  verae 
21  thei-e  are  some  various  readings.  The  text.  rec.  has  inserted 
TTdvTuv  before  dyltjv  npo^r&Vj  but  it  shouM  be  erased,  as  doubtless 
an  interpolation  from  the  18th  verse.  But  a-rr'  aiiii'of,  is  improperly 
omitted  in  some  manuscripts  ;  it  is  not  so  definite  a  period  aa  is  im- 
mediately specified  in  what  follows,  and  may  hence  be  referred  to 
the  whole  series  of  God's  promises  with  i-espect  to  the  restoration  of 
men,  in  that  there  are  also  prophets  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment who  were  piior  to  the  deluge.     See  Jude  ver.  14.) 

Vers.  22-26,— Looking  back  to  the  admonition  to  repentance 
(ver.  19),  the  apostle  a.dduce8  some  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,® in  which  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  great  Messianic 
prophet  is  exhibited  with  peculiar  force.  First  of  all,  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Deut.  xviii.  15, 18,  19,  is  cited.  The  language  of 
the  Septuagint  is  followed  in  the  main  ;  but  the  words  of  the  15th 
and  18th  verses  are  united,  and  in  the  19th,  instead  of  indiKifaiAi  &^ 
ahroVj  we  have  E^oXodpevO^aerat  iK  rov  Xaov  (Heb.  'iw!i»  'di'is).  From 
the  connexion,  certainly,  the  pi^sage  seems  to  refer  primarily  to 
the 'Order  of  prophets  in  general,  but  as  the  prophetical  character  is 
exhibited  in  the  Messiah  in  the  highest,  nay,  in  absolute  perfection, 
the  passage  applies  to  him  too  in  the  very  highest  sense.  In  thia 
view  the  woi-ds  «f  ijie  (■>?'!»:;)  must  have  a  decided  reference  to  the 
legislative  character,  which  was  exhibited  in  Moses,  and  afterwards 
appeared  only  in  Christ.  In  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
threatening  of  the  23d  verse  refers  to  external,  in  its  relation  to  the 
New,  to  spiritual  punishment,  and  in  this  respect  corresponds  en- 
tirely to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  he  that  helieveth  not  is  condemned 
already"  {6  itrj  marsvm'  rfSti  niapiTOi,  John  iii.  18).  AH  promises 
belong  primarily  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  Divine 
appointment,  and  upon  that  consideration  Peter  grounds  the  invi- 
tation to  bis  bearers,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  blessing  that 
is  in  Christ.  The  quotation  in  verse  25  is  taken  from  Gen.  xii.  3,  or 
xviii.  18,  xxii.  18.  It  is  almost  exactly  in  the  words  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which,  instead  of  Tiarpiai  reads  e&v7)  or  ipvXaL  The  words  vfuv 
rrpuTov  d  6eo^ — dmcfTStXEv  avT6v,  in  verse  26,  contain  an  intimation 
of  the  universality  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ,  that  is,  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Cbiistian  church,  which  the 
prophets  had  so  frequently  foretold  ;  for  it  was  not  against  this  in- 
troduction, considered  in  itself,  that  Peter  at  a  later  period  (chap,  x.) 
entertained  scruples,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  to  take  place  di- 
rectly, without  the  reception  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile 
converts. 
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§  4,  FiEST  Imprtsonment  of  Peter. 

(ActsiT.  1-3L) 

The  auspieioua  opening  bloom  of  the  young  church  of  Christ 
could  not  fail  apeedUy  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  occupied 
the  seat  of  Moses.  But  as  they  were  themselves  the  murderers  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  would  not  humhio  themselves  before  him  to  re- 
ceive themselves  also  the  pardon,  of  their  sins,  which  was  offered  to 
them  by  the  apostles  preaching  in  their  presence,  they  fell  of  conse- 
quence into  the  now  ein  of  seeking  to  quench  the  Spirit.  Yet  their 
first  undecided  procedure  against  those  who  announced  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  crucified  J^us,  plainly  evinces  that  a  smitten  conscience 
bore  witness  to  them,  of  their  alienation  from  God  and  their  struggle 
against  the  defenders  of  true  piety.  But  soon  we  behold  them  grow 
more  daring,  and  by  gradually  working  upon  the  mass  of  the  people, 
they  excite  the  fickle  multitude  against  the  Ohrietians,  as  despisers 
of  the  national  sanctuaries. 

Vers.  1-7. — In  the  power  of  the  Spirit  the  apostles  continued  to 
preach,  and  their  word  wrought  so  powerfully,  that  already  about 
five  thousand  men  believed.  (In  verse  4,  compared  with  chap,  v, 
14,  it  seems'  that  men  only  are  named  exclusive  of  women.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  stipposed  that  the  number  of  the  Christian 
community  was  much  greater.  But  at  first  perhaps  it  might  be 
only  men  that  were  added  to  the  church.  In  all  likelihood  this 
occurrence  must  be  placed  only  a  few  days  after  Pentecost,  for  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  l;he  priests  would  not  interfere  at  once, 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  ilame  as  speedily  as  possible.) 
The  conversion  of  so  many  was  the  source  of  vexation  to  the  whole 
party  of  priests,  but  above  all  to  the  Saddueees  ;  whose  views  were 
directly  impugned  by  the  preaching  of  the  resurrection.  (Compare 
the  Commentary  on  Matth.  iiL  7,  and  sxii.  23.)  The  person  who 
took  the  active  part  in  the  arrest  of  Peter  (for  John  appears  in  all 
these  transactions  only  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  without  any  in- 
dependent agency),*  is  described  as  the  aT^avriybg  rov  le(iov,  captain 
of  the  temple.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  express- 
ion denotes  a  Roman  officer  ;  but  it  should  rather  be  understood  as 
meaning  the  captain  of  the  Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple  who  was 
on  duty.     This  guard  had  the  charge  of  preserving  tranquillity  in  the 

*  This  may  be  explained  partly  from  the  oircumstanoe,  that  these  sections  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ware  taken  from  some  wrilJEg  or  from  several  short  memoirs,  which 
originated  with  the  school  of  Poter ;  but  the  character  of  John,  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
renders  it  probable  that  he  did  not  at  the  first  display  very  great  energy.  (Compare  the 
Commentary  on  John,  p^o  i.) 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  ;  and  the  pretence,  that  the  apostles 
were  disturbing  the  peace,  was  made  to  furnisb  an  occasion  for  their 
arrest.  Comp,  Josephus,  Arch.  xx.  6,  2.  B,  J.  ii.  12.  6  ;  in  2 
Maccab.  4,  where  ffpotrrarj/f  tov  hpov  is  the  title  used.  As  it  was 
already  Inte  (verso  3),  the  esaminatioii  was  delayed  till  the  follow- 
ing (lay,  when  the  Sanhedrim  assembled. 

(Tbe  form  ^yev^,  in  verse  4,  does  not  occur  in  the  Attic 
writers,  though  frequently  found  in  the  mivij  SidXsicTo^.  Compare 
Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  page  108.  Respecting  apxovre^  npeollvTs^oi  and 
ypaiijiaTitlgj  as  also  respecting  Caiaphaa  and  ^nnas,  see  particulars 
at  Matth.  xsvi.  57.  At  tlie  same  place  too  see  regarding  yei'of  d^x^^ 
parmdv.  Nettling  is  known  of  the  two  other  persons  whose  names 
are  mentioned.  Lightfoot  on  this  passage  supposes  that  John  cor- 
responds to  an  individual,  of  whom  intelligence  is  preserved  in  the 
Talmud.  He  is  called .  Eabban  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  priest  of  distinction.  Far  ipore  improbably  baa  it  been 
conjectured,  that  Alexander  may  be  the  brother  of  Philo  ;  for  he 
was  Alabarches  of  Alexiindria,  and  coidd  not  therefore  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim  in  Jerusalem.  (Compare  Eusebius  Hist.  Eec. 
ii.  5,  and  the  note  of  Valeeius  on  the  passage.  Alabarches  meant 
the  highest  magistrate  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt.) 

Vera.  8-12. — The  Sanhedrim  had  interrogated  the  apostles  re- 
specting their  authority  to  teach  publicly,  a  question  wliich  undoubt- 
edly was  competent  to  them.  (Consult  the  Comm,  on  Matth.  sxi. 
23.)  Peter  now  I'ephes  to  their  question,  by  appealing  to  a  decided 
miracle,  the  healing  of  the  lame  man,  as  his  authority ;  and  he 
ascribes  this  miracle  to  the  power  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.*  The 
adducing  of  the  miracle  was  entirely  natural,  for  miracles  were  to 
be  the  means  of  establishing  the  authority  of  a  prophet  (compare 
the  passage  quoted,  viz.,  Ps.  cxviii.  22),  but  the  second  point  is  re- 
markable. According  to  Jewish  principles,  the  prophet  was  required 
to  perform  his  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  true  God  ;  bat 
the  apostles  wrought  theirs  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  this  way, 
therefore,  they  indirectly  declared  him  to  be  their  Lord  and  G-od  : 
they  announced  that  in  him  God  dwells  and  is  manifested  ;  and  thfr 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  undoubtedly  understand  their 
words  to  mean,  that  they  proclaimed  themselvee  to  bo  r 


tiojied,  that  Peter  spobo  tlieae  words  irHijo-flflf  jrvei-. 
(larof  uj'ivv.  The  Bame  thing  is  said  in  iv.  31,  xiii.  9,  and  very  fiequentiy  of  Paul.  In 
this  wo  are  not  Bimply  to  rocognizo  the  general  idea,  that  tlie  apostles  spoko  at  tlie  aug- 
gestion  of  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  by  their  own  ability;  but  wo  are  rather  to  sae  an- 
evident  prooli  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  always  reallj"  working  In  them,  waa  at, 
these  moments  producing  effects  that  were  peculiarly  palpable.  In  the  inward  spirilual^ 
life  of  the  apostles,  therefore,  wo  must  distinguish  between  perioda  of  high  oscitement. 
and  peiiods  of  losa  elevation  (see  Comm.  on  2  Cor.  ill,) ;  and  the  expression,  before  «a 
denotes  tho  former. 
Vol.  UI.— 15 
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of  Jesua,  and  recognized  in  him  a  Divine  majesty.  With  undaunted 
boldness  Peter  now  reproaches  them  with  having  rejected  this  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  spiritual  temple,  while  yet  it  was  Christ  only  in 
whom  there  was  salyalion  for  them.  He  therefore,  the  impeached 
humble  citizen,  preaches  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  godless  minis- 
ters of  the  sanctuary  !  (Hespecting  the  quotation  from  Ps.  cxviii. 
22,  consult  Oomm.  at  Matth.  xxi.  42.) 

The  12th  verse,  is  attended  with  peculiar  doctrinal  difHculties  :  it 
confines  the  "  salvation"  so  strictly  to  Christ,  that  the  question  may 
present  itself,  How  then  can  those  who  have  never  heard  of  him,  be 
or  become  ai^^6iievoi,  saved  ?  Quite  inadmissible  is  the  expedient 
to  which  some  have  had  recourse,  of  making  the  awnipia  relate  only 
to  what  is  physical,  because  the  subject  previously  under  consider- 
ation has  been  the  healing  of  the  lame  man.  It  is  plain  from  the 
preceding  citation  in  the  11th  verse,  that  a<jr7jpia  can  only  mean  the 
Messianic  salvation,  which  Christ  bestows.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  this  passage,  from  which  however  the 
primitive  church  stood  clear,  to  explain  it  so  as  to  exclude  unbap- 
tized  children  and  Gentiles  from  the  salvation.  The  ancient  fathers 
rightly  conceived  every  eshibition  of  superior  exceUeuce,  even  in  the 
■  heathen  world,  to  be  the  effect  of  the  X6yos  atrspiianicog  (so  expressly 
says  Justin  Martyr,  page  51  c),  and  for  all,  to  whom  no  ray  of 
Divine  light  had  penetrated,  they  opened  up  in  the  "  descensus 
Ohrieti  ad  inferos"  the  possibility  of  obtaining  salvation.  But  as 
the  circle  can  only  have  one  centre,  so  also  the  Divine  being  alone 
can  be  the  Saviour,  and  this  is  the  deep  thought  of  the  apostle's 
language.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  is  the  general  expression 
ova  SoTiv  more  narrowly  defined  in  the  second  clause  by  the  words 
iv  (5  del  awBijvai.,  by  which  the  possibility  of  any  other  way  of  sal- 
vation is  most  decidedly  excluded.  But  the  one  Logos  (kSjog), 
has  very  various  forms  of  manifestation  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
there  arises  an  apparent  variety  of  ways  of  access  to  God.  (On 
the  expression  SeSo^ivov  ev  dvOpuTroic,  consult  Winer's  G-rammar, 
page  177.)  In  respect  to  the  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  ev  stands 
for  the  dative  ;  but  grammatically  it  is  more  correct  to  give  it  the 
signification  of  "  among,"  making  the  thought  this  :  "  there  is  no 
other  name  given,"  that  is,  "  exhibited"  among  men,  and  at  the 
same  timG,/or  men. 

Ver.  13-18.— The  Sanhedrim  were  unable,  partly  because  they 
were  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  speaking  in  the 
apostles,  and  partly  because  they  feared  the  people  (verse  18),  to 
adopt  any  severe  measures  against  the  preachers  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  crucified  Jesus.  They  dismissed  the  apostles  with  an  un- 
meaning admonition,  (The  two  expressions  dypdnfiaroi.  and  UiSnoi 
appear  to  be  synonymous,  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  fre- 
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quently  denotes  the  unlearned  as  opposed  to  the  learned.  Suidas 
explains  it  by  (J-ypo^raro?,  dfiad^g.  But  the  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  lowly  as  distinguished  from  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  and 
therefore  it  is  beet  to  give  it  this  sense  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
distinction  between  it  and  dyt^fiaTog.  This  latter  word,  finally, 
imphes  nothing  more  than  the  want  of  formal  Rabbinical  training  ; 
for,  where  this  was  wanting,  the  Pharisees,  whose  minds  were  quite 
oseifled,  were  unable  to  recognize  any  higher  knowledge  as  existing, 
itai't'^w,  "to  divide,  to  disperse,"  and  thence  "to  propagate," 
occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers.  19-22. — Although  the  apostles  openly  declare  that  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  admonition  given  to  them,  yet  the  chief 
priests  dismiss  them  without  punishment,  merely  adding  a  threat. 
Perhaps  it  was  their  hope  that  by  mildness  they  might  most  effi- 
ciently suppress  the  growing  sect,  which  appeared  to  them  so  dan- 
gerous. But  the  apostles  at  once  gave  utterance  to  the  great 
principle,  which  is  repeated  by  them  {chap.  v.  29)  at  their  second 
imprisonment,  that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The 
relation  of  this  principle  to  the  general  command,  to  obey  "the 
government"  as  the  minister  of  Grod  (Rom.  siii.  1),  is  attended  with 
some  difEiculty,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  that  power 
enjoins  no  positive  sin,  but  only  negatively  forbids  something. 
Many  enthusiasts  and  rebels  have  misapplied  this  principle  to  the 
defence  of  their  insane  or  mischievous  undertakings.  Now,  such  an 
abuse  cannot  be  prevented  by  restrictions  and  regulations,  because 
this  principle,  like  every  other,  is  regulated  in  practice  hy  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  apply  it,  whose  depravity  may  pervert  what  ia 
most  excellent.  But,  in  its  purely  objective  character,  the  highest 
freedom  of  the  behever  maintains  no  conflict  at  all  with  his  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  the  government,  even  though  it  be  an  unrighteous 
one.  He  moves,  in  fact,  with  his  old  and  new  man,  as  it  were,  in  a 
twofold  world.  In  the  one  character  ho  is  placed  in  subjection  to 
earthly  relations,  and  therefore  willingly  gives  to  Ciesar  what  is 
Ciesai^s  ;  but  in  the  other  he  is  a  member  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  therefore  gives  to  Q-od  what  is  Grod's,  And  because  he  thus 
leaves  to  the  earthly  power  whatever  belongs  to  it,  he  secures  to 
himself  perfect  liberty  of  deciding  in  accordance  with  a  higher  will, 
in  whatever  does  not  belong  to  it.  But  every  misapplication  of  the 
principle  has  really  the  earthly  element  ia  view,  to  obtain  which, 
the  heavenly  is  only  used  as  a  means.  "Where  such  obliquity  does 
not  disturb  the  inward  vision,  the  proper  relations  of  the  two  com- 
mands will  be  easily  perceived.  Peter  appeals,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  God's  command  rises  above 
that  of  man,  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  Sanhedrim  themselves,  and 
they  wei-e  unable  to  resist  it,     (In  verse  20  we  must  with  Lachmann 
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prefer  dSofiev  as  the  more  umisnal  Alesandrlaa  form,  wtidi  is  also 
fouad  sometimes  in  the  LXX.  See  1  Sam.  x.  14  ;  2  Sam.  x.  14. 
In  verse  21  iitj6sv  must  be  taken  as  an  absolute  accusative  ;  it  stands 
for  ftTjdafta  or  /i^Softwg.') 

Vers.  23-31. — After  their  release  the  apostles  repairel  to  their 
friends,  who  broke  out  into  a  prayer  of  tljanksgiving  to  God.  {"IStoi 
cannot  mean  all  Christians,  ibr  all  could  not  assemble  in  one  place, 
but  only  the  household  church  of  the  apostles,  those  with  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  unite  in  social  prayer,  compare  xii,  12  ;  it 
cannot  mean,  as  Meyer  supposes,  the  other  apostles.)  It  is  self- 
evident,  that  this  prayer  of  thanksgiving  was  either  uttered  by  one 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  ov  that  the  common  feeling  of  all  is  exhib- 
ited in  these  words.  The  latter  idea  is  favoured  by  the  expression ; 
"  they  with  one  accord  raised  their  voices  to  God"  (iiioBv/iadhv  ^pav 
<jtb>vf(e  -nphq  rov  Osov) .  And  in  this  case  the  form  of  the  thoughts  be- 
longs cither  to  Luke,  or  perhaps  rather  to  the  author  of  the  memoirs 
which  he  employed  in  constructing  his  narrative.  Meyer's  supposi- 
tion is  quite  inadmissible,  that  the  prayer  which  follows  may  have 
been  a  form  that  was  in  use  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  we  thus 
improperly  transfer  to  the  primitive  church  the  usages  of  a  later 
time.  In  the  prayer,  the  concluding  verses  only  (29, 30)  touch  upon 
the  fact  to  which  the  whole  scene  refers  ;  and  they  do  so  only  cur- 
sorily, in  the  entreaty  that  the  threatenings  may  be  averted.  The 
first  verses  are  entiiely  occupied  with  the  fruitless  persecutions  of 
the  Redeemer,  a  thing  which  appeai-s  unseasonable.  But  on  closer 
consideration  this  is  seen  to  express  a  very  deep  feeling,  which 
affords  a  strong  warrant  for  the  correctness  of  the  narrative.  The 
apostles  were  so  thoroughly  engrossed  with  the  person  of  Christ  and 
his  affiiirs,  their  own  itidividual  concerns  were  thrown  so  mucli  into 
the  background,  and  it  was  so  exclusively  Christ's  cause  which  ap- 
peared to  them  intrinsically  important,  that  they  saw  even  in  their 
own  sufferings  nothing  but  persecutions  directed  against  Christ. 
Their  prayer  therefore  concerned  itself  only  about  Mm  ;  and  their 
desire  looked  exclusively  to  this,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
glorify  hira.  Of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  mention  is  made,  to  bring 
into  view  the  fact,  that  he  is  able  everywhere  to  give  help.  (On 
detrnorri^,  comp.  Comm.  on  Luke  ii.  29.)  This  power  of  the  Almighty, 
which  protects  against  all  the  rage  of  men  in  rebellion  against 
heaven,  ia  strikingly  portrayed  in  Psalm  ii.  1,  2,  which  paesage  is 
quoted  exactly  according  to  the  LXX.,  and  explained  as  referring 
to  Christ.  (Vers.  27,  28.)  The  second  Psalm  ia  very  frequently 
applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament. *~'     (Acts  xiii.  33  ;  Heb.  i. 
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5j  V.  5  ;  Bev.  ii.  26,  27,  xii.  5,  six.  15.)  Granting  even  that  the 
Psiilm  may  have  a  historical  hasia,  and  may  relate  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  king  in  Israel,  yet  thepeculiar  reference  of  it  to  the  Messiah, 
the  universal  king,  cannot  he  mistaken,  (Comp.  Hengsten berg's 
Christology,  vol.  i.  page  95,  etc.)  The  hostility  of  ttie  world  ia  so 
little  able  to  overthrow  God's  plan,  that  it  is  compelled  to  become 
the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  (Ver.  29.)  This  idea  of  a  Divine 
necessity  in  the  free  actions  of  men  has  already  been  considered  at 
Hatth.  xxvi.  24. 

(Respecting  Iva-vl,  see  at  Matth.  xxvii.  46. — ^pvarrb)  =  nian,  is 
applied  primarily  to  neighing  horses,  then  it  denotes,  "  to  storm," 
"to  rage." — la  verse  27,  WdX-rjdEiaq  is  used,  as  in  Luke  iv.  25,  xxii, 
59,  by  way  of  asseveration.  According  to  the  common  text  it  con- 
nects itself  immediately  with  ^wl  rhv  ayiov  Tratdd  aov  ;  while  Gries- 
bach,  following  codicoe  A.  D.  E.  and  others,  has  inserted  ev  ry  noXst 
Tavry,  If  we  compare  such  passages  as  Matth.  xxiii.  37,  Lute  xiii, 
83,  this  addition  acquires  very  great  force.  The  holy  city,  Luke 
means  to  say,  they  have  made  the  seat  of  infamous  treachery. — 
Tawv  occurs  again  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  xx.  32,  xxvii.  22.  It  is  used 
also  by  profane  writers  as  synonymous  with  vvv.  Compare  Herod, 
vii.  104.)  After  the  prayer  was  concluded,  the  place  where  the 
disciples  were  assembled  was  shaken,  and  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  .  It'  has  already  been  i-emarked  at  chap.  iv.  8,  that 
the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  be  regarded  as  denoting 
a  state  of  unusually  high  spiritual  excitement ;  for  at  Pentecost  the 
apostles  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  once  for  all.  The  common 
excitement  which  here  found  place  in  all  who  were  assembled  was, 
hke  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  described  in  chap.  ii.  2,  accom- 
panied with  an  external  manifestation,  viz,,  the  shaking  of  the  place. 
Now,  a  common  earthquake  is  ^little  to  be  supposed  in  this  piace, 
as  a  common  storm  at  chap,  iL  2  ;  for  both  of  these  must  have 
struck  the  city,  and  not  merely  the  place  of  meeting.  But  certainly 
there  is  something  parallel  to  this  occurrence  in  the  view  of  the 
ancients,  for  they  regarded  earthquakes  as  a  sign  from  the  gods. 
(Virg.  ^n.  iii.  89.)  The  earthquake  was  to  them  as  a  gigantic 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  a  token  of  their  presence,  and 
thus  of  their  favour. 


§  5.  The  Community  of  < 
(Acts  iv.  32— v.  n.) 

After  the  special  narrative  thus  given,  there  follows  again  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem.     (Compare  at  ii. 
fi-Ditely.  marked.     With  respect  to  Ida  sacond  PHalm, 
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42-47.)  This  passage  only  brings  more  prominently  into  view  a 
particular  usage,  viz.,  the  community  of  goods,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  cursorily  made  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.* 
And  in  connexion  with  the  general  statement  reapecting  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  two  particular  narratives  are  presented,  in  which 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  practice  are  described.  With  reapeot 
to  this  ancient  Christian  institute,  we  may  now,  after  Mosbeim's 
enquiry  ("  de  vera  natura  communionis  bononim  in  ecclesia  Hiero- 
Bolymitana"  contained  in  "  disB.  ad  hist.  eccl.  pertin,  vol.  i.  diss,  i."), 
regard  the  old  view  as  exploded,  which  supposed  that  all  property 
had  ceased  among  Chriatians.  They  muBt  in  this  case  have  lived 
upon  a  common  fund,  which  would  have  speedily  wasted  away ; 
and,  instead  of  the  dwellings  which  were  sold,  others  must  have 
boon  hired  anew.  The  passages  ii.  45,  iv.  35,  appear  at  first 
sight  to  favour  this  view,  because  it  is  there  said,  '"  they  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods"  (to  ar^itara  koI  rdf  iTrdp^ei^  l-niTpauiiov)^  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  include  all  possessions,  whether  moveable  or 
real,  and  because  in  the  latter  passage,  iv.  35,  the  distribution  is 
represented  as  so  general,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  a  com- 
mon fund  out  of  which  every  one  received  what  he  needed.  But 
when  we  investigate  the  circumstances  more  narrowly,  we  come 
upon  invincible  difficulties,  and  find  ourselves  compelled  to  admit 
only  an  active  liberality,  which  led  the  more  wealthy  to  sell  much 
for  the  support  of  their  poorer  brethren  ;  and  so  disposed  every  one 
that  he  managed  his  own  private  pmpcrty  as  the  common  property 
of  ah.  There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  earliest  time  there  did  in  fact  prevail  in 
Jerusalem  a  proper  community  of  gooi3s.  We  find  the  church  there 
remarkably  poor,  so  that  Paul,  in  particular,  is  continually  occupied 
with  collections  for  the  mother  church.  The  fact  might  be  ex-' 
plained  in  this  manner :  in  the  first  glow  of  love,  the  believers  in 
Jerusalem  really  went  too  far  ;  they  sold  all  their  possessions,  they 
lived  upon  the  common  fund,  and  hoped  the  Lord  would  soon  re- 
turn to  conduct  them  into  his  kingdom.  But,  when  the  advent  was 
delayed,  they  fell  into  temporal  destitution,  and  needed  support. 
From  this  circumstance  too  it  might  be  explained  why  there  is  not 
even  a  trace  of  this  institute  to  be  found  in  any  other  church.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  apostles,  taught  experience  by  this  trial,  ceased 

*  That  in  the  progress  of  mankind  there  ia  a  leadeocy  to  the  abolition  of  private  pro- 
perty,  is  illustrated  by  the  sect  of  the  Simoniana  in  Fraace,  whoae  case  is  worthy  of 
attention  iu  a  histoi'y  of  the  church.  But  tliia  party  ridiculoualy  pervert  a  riglit  feel- 
ing, because  they  strive  to  eatahllEh  by  BXtenial  regulations,  what  oaconly  be  effected  by 
the  power  of  love  operating  from  within.  No  power  or  plan  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
omnipotence  of  love.  The  gospel  establishes  in  a  truly  spiritual  manner  a  community  of 
goods,  because,  withoul  any  external  revolutions,  it  awakens  the  pure  love,  which 
teaclies  ua  to  regard  and  treat  the  need  of  a  brother  as  our  own. 
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i;o  form  after  the  maimer  of  the  Essenes,  such  a  common  stock,  and 
nowhere  else  establishfid  it.  In  oppoaition  to  this  view,  it  would  he 
no  proper  argument  to  say,  that  the  apostles  must  in  this  case  have 
either  made  or  allowed  an  unsuitable  regulation  ;  for  the  apostles 
do  not  by  any  means  appear  infallihlc,  excepting  where  a  matter  of 
faith  is  concerned  :  in  a  regulation  for  the  church,  therefore,  they 
might  perhaps  have  conceived  wrongly  for  a  moment,  and  especially 
thus  as  they  would  have  erred  in  this  case  :  their  whole  error  would 
have  consisted  in  applying  too  pure  and  heavenly  a  standard  to  the 
circumstances  of  an  earthly  church.* 

But  other  considerations  forbid  me  to  regard  the  foregoing 
argumentation  as  proving  that  a  complete  community  of  goods 
prevailed  among  the  primitive  Christians.  First  of  all,  Peter  ex- 
pressly declares  to  Ananias  (chap,  v,  4),  that  it  was  in  his  own 
power  either  to  sell  the  field  or  to  retain  it  :  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble, therefore,  that  it  could  he  a  law  in  the  church,  as  it  wtm 
among  the  Essenes,  that  every  one  must  sell  all  hia  goods.  Again, 
we  find  in  chap.  xii.  12,  an  example  of  the  private  possession  ot 
a  house.  The  poverty  therefore  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  i-eraarkahle  phenomenon,  must  be  ac- 
counted for  in  some  other  way.  Either  the  church  was  formed 
from  among^st  the  poorest  inhahitan(«  of  the  city,  or  many,  with- 
out the  restraint  of  any  law,  went  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
spontaneous  affection  in  selling  their  possessions,  as  to  impoverish 
themselves  too  much,  or  finally  both  causes  may  have  operated  to- 
gether, which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  opinion.  And  the  way 
in  which  the  apostles  might  be  led  to  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  goods,  is  very  easily  conceived,  when  we  consider  that  separate 
possession  is  nothing  hut  a  consequence  of  sin,  (Comp.  Comm.  on 
Luke  xvi.  1,  etc.)  The  ideal  perfection  of  man's  condition  is  just 
that,  in  which  neither  poor  nor  rich  are  to  be  found,  but  every  in- 
dividual has  his  wants  supplied.  Intimations  that  such  a  condi- 
tion must  one  day  be  realized,  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
reckless  cry  after  freedom  and  equality,  but  also  in  the  most  ex- 
alted of  our  race.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  captivated  with  this 
idea  :  the  Essenesf  and  other  small  sectarian  bodies  attempted  to 

^  The  statemetit  bere  made  regarding  the  apostles  is  pushed  too  lur,  nor  is  there  aoy 
groand  for  it  in  the  praeljce  under  notice,  fbt  this  practice  resulted  out  of  the  spoatana- 
ous  love  of  belieYOra.  and  was  not  wrong.  Tbe  apostles  were  appointed  by  Christ  not 
only  to  prodaiiu  the  truth,  but  also  to  plant  and  regulate  churches,  and  tliey  received 
tte  promise  of  the  Holy  &hoat  to  fit  them  for  these  duties.  Their  infallibility  therelore 
went  beyond  mere  matters  of  Ikith,  and  extended  also  to  the  ordinances  and  iuslitutlous 
which  they  established  for  the  eliurohe>i.  Apostolic  practice,  clearly  made  out,  is  a  good 
rale  to  UB.— [Tr. 

f  The  Essenes  really  and  truly  had  no  private  property;  all  that  they  earned  went 
into  a  common  fund,  ontof  which  all  were  supported.    (Comp.  Joseph.  Bell  Jud,  il.  12.) 
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realize  it.  But  the  outward  realization  of  it  requires  certain  in- 
ternal conditions  ;  and  just  because  these  were  wanting,  the  at- 
tempts lefeiTed  to  could  not  but  fail.  These  conditions;  however, 
were  secured  by  the  Redeemer,  who  poured  pure  brotherly  love  into 
the  hearts  of  beHevers ;  but  as  the  church  herself  still  appeara  in  this 
world  externally  veiled,  60  the  true  community  of  goods  cannot  be 
outwardly  practised  :  this  will  only  take  place  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  openly  manifested  as  the  victorious  and  ruling  power  at  the 
advent  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  but  few  individual  points  to  be  noticed  in  these  words. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  in  verse  32  the  ex- 
pression is  employed  :  "  The  heart  and  the  soul  was  one"  {^v  i} 
Kag6ia  KaX  j]  ipvx^  }iia).  It  could  not  have  been  said,  "  the  spirit 
was  one"  (to  nvevfia  Sv  ^),  at  least  this  would  have  conveyed  quite 
a  different  meaning;  it  would  have  referred  rather  to  knowledge 
than  to  feeling.  But  here  the  idea  to  be  expressed  is,  that  the 
church  was  feelingly  sensible  of  its  community  of  life  ;  hence  the 
soul  (ipvx'/i)  and  its  central  point  the  heart  {Kopdia),  as  the  seat  of 
feeling,  are  rendered  prominent.  Again,  at  first  sight,  verse  83  ap- 
pears to  interrupt  the  connexion,  because  verse  84  treats  anew  of 
the  community  of  goods.  But  closer  observation  makes  it  plain 
that  verse  34  does  not  look  back  to  verse  32,  but  refers  immediately 
to  verse  33.  It  was  the  brotherly  love,  which  displayed  itself  among 
the  Christians,  that  won  for  them  in  so  high  a  degree  the  favour  of 
the  people.  In  verse  35  tiO&voi  napa  rov^  TioSai;  rSrv  d/wonroXMv,  place 
at  the  feet,  etc.,  is  a  symbolical  expression,  meaning,  to  place  under 
their  control. 

Vers.  36,  3T. — Regarding  the  well-known  Joses,  surnamed  Bar- 
nabas, of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  the  sequel,  the 
information  is  here  commiraicated,  that,  with  an  upright  purpose, 
he  sold  a  field,  and  handed  over  to  the  apostles  the  money  realized 
by  the  sale.  The  alleged  identity  of  Barnabas  with  Bai-siil>as,  and 
the  different  reading  of  the  names,  have  been  already  siifSciently 
considered  at  chap,  i,  23.  In  this  passage  the  tribe  to  which  Bar- 
nabas belonged  and  the  land  of  his  birth  are  mentioned.  (For  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  import  of  the  name  Barnabas,  Luke 
gives  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  tIo^  wapaKX^<Tswg,  son  of  consolation. 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  what  etymology  he  had  before  his  eyes  ; 
one  is  most  readily  led  to  think  of  saa,  but  this  word  denotes  "  to 
foretell,  to  prophesy."     Admonition,  however,  and  consolation,  are 

The  question,  whether  the  Esaeiies  had.  any  influence  upon  the  Ohtiatian  iiistituto  of  a 
coramuiiitj  of  goods,  I  would  thus  an  awoe;  "Not  upon  the  institute  aasuch,  which  orig- 
inated solely  in  ChriEtJao  love;  but  their  regulaliona  may  pei'haps  have  exereiaed  an 
ioflaence  upon  individual  Chriati.-vns  who  know  them,  and  may  have  r 
institute  to  them,  and  led  tliera  topriue  it." 
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certainly  a  part  of  fhe  functions  of  a  prophet  ;  and  therefore  Luke 
might  pat  -napdKXrioig  for  npoipTjTsia.  At,  least  this  idea,  is  certainly 
not  ao  harsii  as  the  supposition  of  Grotius,  that  napdKXjjaic  stands 
Btr^ctly  for  "  prophecying,"  which  cannot  at  all  be  made  good.) 

Chap,  v.,  vers.  1-6. — The  event  which  follows  embodies  a  case  of 
8  totally  different  kind,  viz.,  an  example  of  the  abuse  which  sordid 
individuals  were  tempted  to  make  of  the  institute 'of  a  community 
of  goods.  Tliis  is  the  first  trace  of  a  shade,  which  falls  upon  the 
pure  tright  form  of  the  young  church.  A  member  of  the  Christian 
body  misguidedly  attempts,  along  with  his  wife,  to  deceive  the 
apostles  and  the  whole  church,  by  bringing  forward  a  smaller  price 
than  he  had  received  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  sold. 
Hypocrisy  was  therefore  the  proper  ain'of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  new  Christians  a  kind  of  holy  rivalry 
had  sprung  up  :  every  one  was  eager  to  place  his  supejfluous  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  church  :  now  this  zeal  swept  along  many  a 
one,  who  was  not  in  heart  properly  freed  from  attachment  to  earthly 
possessions  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  AnaruEW  too  sold  some  pro- 
perty, but  afterwards  secretly  kept  back  part  of  the  price.  Vanity 
was  tiie  motive  of  the  sale,  hypocrisy  the  ground  of  the  conceal- 
ment :  be  wished  to  appear  as  disinterested  as  others,  and  yet 
he  could  not  let  go  his  hold  of  mammon.  But  still  the  punish- 
ment with  which  he  was  visited  appears  very  scverCj  especially 
when  compared  with  the  treatment  given  to  far  more  dangerous 
persons,  Simon  Magus  (chap,  viii,)  and  Elym^  (chap  xiii.)  Appeal 
indeed  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  hypocrisy  of  Ananias  and  his 
wife  was  uncommonly  daring,  and  must  have  undermined,  if  it  had 
succeeded,  the  consideration  of  the  apostles  ;  and  certainly  this  re- 
mark is  not  witbout  force.  But  the  proper  solution  can  only  be 
found  in  tliis,  that  these  persons  had  experienced  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Grhost,  and  yet  could  abandon  themselves  to  so  gross  a  sin.  It 
is  not  tbe  deed  therefore  itself  alone,  but  also  the  condition  of  him 
who  perpetrates  it,  which  determines  the  measure  of  the  guilt. 
Simon  and  Elymas  were  free  from  the  great  responsibility  which  lay 
upon  Ananias,  because  they  had  not  the  experience  of  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  which  we  must  ascribe  to  him.  Where  this  experience 
existedj  even  an  apparently  smaller  sia  rec[uired  a  severer  punish- 
ment. 

Ananias  (n;?:?}  and  Sapphira  (from  -i'?b)  his  wife  sold  a  piece  of 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  proceeds  into  the  chest  of 
tbe  church,  but  they  secretly  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price. 
(Kri/jid  might  mean  a  moveable  possession,  but  verse  3  shews 
that  it  here  denotes  ^[U/j/w,  a  field. — Noa^i^eaOai  from  I'da^,  "re- 
mote, apart."  In  Humer  voaipl^ecdaj,  occurs  both  in  the  sense, 
both  of  physical  and  moral  withdiawment,  that  is  turning  away 
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from  one  out  of  hatred.  Later  writers  use  it  also  as  active,  in  the 
signification  of  "  removing,  i.  e.,  robbing,  stealing."  And  still  more 
frequently  is  the  middle  voice  to  be  found  in  this  sense  in  Xenophon, 
Polybius,  and  others.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  it  again  in 
Titus  ii,  10,  and  in  the  LXX,  it  occurs  in  Joshua  vii.  1.) 

In  his  address,  Peter  first  exhibits  the  greatness  of  the  guilt  of 
Ananias,  ascribing  the  idea  of  the  deception  to  diabolical  influence, 
and  representing  it  as  directed  against  the  Holy  (3-bost.  The  unholy 
accordingly  appears  here  in  conflict  with  the  Holiest ;  aa  the  repre- 
sentatives of  whom,  the  apostles  are  to  be  regarded  (comp.  Acts  xv. 
28)  as  filled  with  the  Holy  Grhosfc,  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  act 
of  Ananias  were  represented  as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Grbost,  which 
would  explain  the  fact,  that  all  admonition  to  repentance  is  want- 
ing, and  all  mention  of  pai'don  ;  the  apostles  in  this  case  only  exer- 
cise their  prerogative  of  retaining  sin.  (Comp.  Comm.  on  Matth. 
xvi,  19.)  And  from  this  it  follows  that  the  peculiar  procedure  of 
Peter  in  this  affair  is  inexplicable,  if  we  suppose  that  he  learned 
by  information  from  others  that  Ananias  committed  this  fraud  ;  an 
external  communication  respecting  the  iact  could  not  place  the 
apostle  in  a  position  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  man's  inward 
guilt.  Yet  such  a  determination  was  necessary  to  him,  if  he  would 
not  do  injustice  to  Ananias,  and  for  this  therefore  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  could  cLualify  him.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked on  verse  4,  that  the  words  of  Peter  clearly  shew,  there  was 
no  obligation  resting  upon  Ananias  to  sell  the  ground  ;  yet  that  he 
might  not  be  outstripped  by  others,  he  parted  with  it,  but  hypo- 
ci-itically  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price.  Further,  the  fact  that 
verse  4  ascribes  to  Ananias  himself,  what  verse  3  imputes  to  Satan, 
involves  no  contradiction  at  all ;  nor  is  it  right  to  say  that  the 
ascription  of  the  evil  thought  to  Satan  is  only  a  popular  expression 
for  the  simpler  idea,  that  the  thought  came  from  the  heart  of 
Ananias  himself  The  twofold  form  of  expression  in  these  verses,  ia 
one  quite  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  because  the 
influence  of  the  devil  is  not  compulsory  ;  and  accordingly  the  re- 
ception into  the  heart  of  an  evil  thought  suggested  by  him  requires 
the  consent  of  the  will.  In  like  manner,  the  expression  in  verse  4, 
"  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  to  God"  (ois  k^eicia  dvdfulynoic, 
dXXa  tSi  eei3),  does  not  deny  that  Ananias  had  lied  also  to  men ; 
hut  as  this  aspect  of  hie  misdeed  came  not  at  all  into  consid- 
eration, in  comparison  with  the  deceiving  of  God,  the  apostle  in 
energetic  speech  denies  it.  Explanations  therefore  such  as  these, 
"  not  only  to  men,  or  not  so  much  to  men  as  to  God,"  are  to  be  re- 
jected as  enfeebling  the  thought.  With  regard,  finally,  to  the  sud- 
den death  of  Ananias,  mentioned  in  verse  5,  many  interpreters,  on 
the  one  hand,  explain  it  as  an  apoplectic  fit  brought  on  by  terror ; 
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and  many,  on  the  other,  as  a,  purely  supernatural  occurrence.  This 
total  separation  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  an- 
other mistalte  ';  titers  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
the  death  of  Ananias  might  be  quite  a  natural  event ;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  destroy  its  marvellous  character.  What  is  natural 
in  itself  may  become  miraculous  by  connexion  with  circumstances 
and  adjuncts  ;  and  so  also  here  the  death  of  Ananias  as  connected 
with  the  penal  sentence  of  the  apostle,  which  was  spoken  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  and  like  a  sword  pierced  him,  while  alarmed 
on  account  of  his  sin,  is  the  miraculous  result  of  a  higher  and  super- 
natural adjustment. 

The  sudden  death  of  Ananias  naturally  excited  a  solemn  awe  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  were  present.  The  servants  of  the  church 
buried  the  lifeless  body.  Certainly  Mosheim  is  right  (comm.  de 
rebus  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.  114),  and  he  is  followed  by  Kuinoel 
(Heiniichs  leaves  the  question  undecided),  in  supposing  that  vsuri- 
po(f  (==  veavioKoi^  in  verse  10)  denotes  not  merely  some  young  men, 
but  the  regular  servants  of  the  church,  who  were  also  in  Hebrew 
styled  D"'')W.  The  article  plainly  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
not  any  young  people  who  pleased  that  took  charge  of  the  interment, 
hut  certain  definite  persons,  and  as,  moreover,  they  performed  th^ 
duty  unsummoned,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  they  regarded  it  as 
belonging  to  their  office.  These  young  men  (vstJrEpot)  are  best  con- 
ceived as  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  acoluthi  or  aco- 
lytes at  a  later  period,*  The  agapse  or  love-feasts,  and  the  numerous 
meetings  held,  must  in  fact  have  made  the  need  of  servants  be  felt, 
as  early  as  that  of  rulers.  {SvoteXXu  or  ^epiuriXXa  is,  like  ovy- 
KOfili;!,}  in  Acts  viii.  2,  applied  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the 
whole  preparatory  steps,  like  the  Latin  "  pollingere,"  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  found  only  here  ;  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  Septuar- 
gint,  Ezek.  xxis.  5,  and  in  profane  authors,  e.  g.,  Herod,  ii.  90.  It 
denotes,  primarily,  the  dressing  of  the  dead  body  with  a  shroud,  from 
oteJJU),  "  to  place,  to  set  in  order,  to  prepare,  to  dress,"  whence  aroX-fj. 
In  like  manner,  iatp£peiv  =  efferre,  is  a  common  expression  for 
performing  the  interment  of  the  dead.) 

Vers.  7-11. — After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  wife  of  Ananias 

*  Neandsr  (Apost  Zeitalt.  p.  3S)  advances  the  opinion  that  the  vcurepoi  liere  men- 
tioned might  be  no  regular  elrarch  officers,  but  only  younger  members  of  the  cliurcb  who 
undertook  the  intermojit  But  in  this  case,  doubtless,  nnotlier  expression  ivouW  have 
been  cUoseu  instead  of  uf urepm,  and  at  all  events  rivtc  would  have  been  added :  the 
article  points  to  known  individuals.  It  might  rather  be  supposed  that  tbo  expression 
denotes  the  deacons,  if  the  existence  among  doaooira  of  such  men  as  Stephen  and  Philip 
did  not  render  it  improbable  that  employments  of  this  outward  tind  would  ba  imposed 
upon  thera.  Certainly  tliere  were  in  the  church  at  a  very  esriy  period  persons  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  ears  of  more  External  matters,  such  as  the  cleaning  of  the  places  of 
meeting  and  the  like:  these  might  also  take  chaise  of  the  Interment  of  the  dead. 
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likewise  appeared — and,  aa  she  "boldly  persisted  in  the  concerted 
fraud,  the  same  fate  befel  her.  The  precision  of  the  narrative  dis- 
covers itself  in  the  careful  fixing  of  the  time  (verse  7).  The  only 
penulianty  of  these  verses  is  the  idea  of  "  tempting  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord"  (jrsipdcat  to  -nvEvfia  avpiov).  Though  the  expression  "  to  tempt 
God,"  c-T/Ssn  nos,  occurs  frequently,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
yet  the  phrase  "  to  tempt  the  Spirit"  is  found  only  in  this  passage, 
There  is  expressed  in  it  the  idea  that  Ananias  and  Sapjihira  not 
only  in  general  tempted  God,  as  he  is  made  known  in  the  remoter 
manifestations  of  his  character,  but  even  supposed  that  they  were 
able  to  conceal  their  sins  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  higheat  exhibition 
of  the  Divine  agency  (_ipevaaBcu  to  nvevfia  dyiov^  ver.  3),  although  he 
searches  not  only  the  depths  of  the  hearts,  hut  even  the  deep  things 
of  God,  (1  Cor.  ii,  10.)  The  view  of  Pott  and  Kuinoel  is  quite 
wrong,  that  to  tempt  God  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  sinning  in 
general.  It  is  rather  a  species  of  sin,  via.,  that  sin  which  displays 
itself  audaciously  and  presumptuously.  Man  frequently  puts  God's 
love,  and  mercy,  and  omniscience,  as  it  were,  to  the  proof,  by  his  sins  ; 
and  this  boldness  of  the  creature  against  the  Creat-or  is  called 
"  tempting  God."  That  in  this  case  covetousness  was  also  at  work, 
by  no  means  excludes  the  idea  indicated  ;  for  a  mere  common  covet- 
ousness would  have  either  wholly  restrained  Ananias  from  joining 
himself  to  the  church,  or  at  least  would  have  been  a  motive  to  for- 
bid the  sale  of  his  property.  In  ver.  9  the  phrase  t/  (^art)  Sti.  owe- 
^lufvrfirj  ifilv,  ''  wherefore  have  ye  agreed  or  concerted  together,"  must 
be  explained  on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  construction  of  the 
passive  with  a  dative.  Compare  Winer's  Gram,  page  196.  In  the 
words  Woi)  oi  ndSst;  a.  r.  A.,  we  recognize  the  expression  of  immediate 
knowledge  :  "  behold,  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  young  men  return- 
ing.") 

§  6.  Second  Tiual  of  the  Apostles, 

(Acts  V.  12-i3.) 

This  narrative  of  matters  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  is  followed 
by  a  scene  of  a  more  public  land,  an  account  of  a  new  imprisonment 
of  the  apostles.  It  is  introduced  by  a  general  description  of  the 
healing  powers  of  the  apostles  (verses  12-16),  especially  of  Peter. 
This  excited  attention  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  evi;n  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  sielt  people  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  ;  which  indi- 
cates that  probably  in  these  cities,  too,  small  bodies  of  believers 
would  be  formed,  because,  according  to  God's  appointment,  outward 
circumstances  were  always  designed  to  he  a  means  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  inward  spiritual  truths  which  the  apusfles  pro- 
claimed. 
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(Respecting  the  porch  of  Solomon,  comp.  Comm.  on  Acts  iii.  11. 
It  appears  to  have  "been  the  usual  place  where  the  apostles  met.  In 
verse  13  the  expression  "  but  of  the  rest"  [tmv  de  Xomuv]  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  understood  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  not 
yet  converted,  but  whose  attention,  at  the  same  time,  was  arrested 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity. — KoXXaadcu,  equivalent  to 
P?7,  is  frequently  applied  to  scholars  and  their  attachment  to  teachers. 
The  believers  reraaiped  together,  and  a  certain  awe  restrained  the  mul- 
titude from  mingling  themselves  with  them  According  to  verse  14, 
there  were  many  women  also  who  believed  :  their  baptism  rendered 
the  appointment  of  deaconesses  necessary,  who,  it  is  probable,  ex- 
isted from  a  very  early  period  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  although 
they  are  not  expressly  named.  The  devout  women  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  himself  were  probably  not  baptized,  any  moro 
than  the  disciples,  who  had  only  received  the  baptism  of  John.  The 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  compensated,  in  their  case,  for  the  outward 
baptism.- — Verse  15.  What  is  mentioned  of  the  shadow  of  Peter  is 
to  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  view  of  the  people,  but  this  docs  not 
imply  that  the  view  was  a  mere  notion  :  we  must  rather  suppose 
that  where  pure  and  childlike  faith  existed,  it  was  not  put  to  shame. 
Certainly,  however,  it  was  not  the  shadow  that  could  heal,  but  only 
the  wondrous  influence  which  streamed  iirom  the  apostle  in  conform- 
ity with  his  will.  The  passage  is  analogous  to  what  is  said  of  the 
touching  of  the  hem  of  Christ's  gannent.'*  Comp.  Comm.  on  Matth. 
ix.  20. — Verse  16.  Ilepif,  in  the  signification  of  "round  about"  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  On  the  position  of  the 
adverb  with  respect  to  the  substantive,  compare  Beruhardy'a  Syn- 
tax, page  323.) 

Vers.  17-23. — The  statement  that  follows,  of  a  new  imprison- 
ment of  Peter  and  several  other  apostles  (verse  29)  agrees  in  sub- 
stance with  the  account  of  the  first  imprisonment  (iv.  1-22).  The 
only  things  peculiar  to  this  narrative,  are  the  mention  of  their  deliv- 
erance by  an  angel  (verses  19,  20),  and  the  information  respecting 
the  proceedings  in  the  Sanhedrim  itself  (verses  33-42).  The  first 
circumstance,  however,  we  pass  over  here,  because  it  will  receive  a 
minute  consideration  at  the  passage  in  xii.  7,  etc.,  connected  with 
xvi.  26,  etc.,  where  deliverances  q^uite  similar  are  narrated  far  more 
in  detail. 

(Ver.  17.-— The  expression  ^  ovira  alpeai^  r&v  'S.aSSovKaiusv ^  wJdch 
was  the  sect  of  the  Saddueees,  which  stands  related  to  the  preceding 
words,  dpxi-efxv^  "ti  Travref  ol  avv  ai>T^,  the  c/iie/'  priest  and  all  tvho 
were  with  hint,  denotes  that  the  high  priest  and  even  his  family 
were  attached  to  this  sect,  and  in  a  manner  represented  it.— Verse 
20.  The  phrase  ptjiiara  rrj^  ^(o^^  ravTjjg  is  a  singular  one, 
*  Sometlimg  aimilar  is  related  of  Paul  in  Acts  xis,  12. 
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the  expreasion  ?uij  avrrj,  agreeably  to  tlie  analogy  of  attw  oStoc,  miglit 
appear  to  be  employed  in  opposition  to  ^g>tj  (dXXovaa  or  aiiivio^  ;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  siich  a  mode  of  speaking  does  not  occur  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  althongli  it  is  ijuite  common  in  German  and 
Engbah,  and,  in  the  second  place  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion, 
which  would  rather  have  recLuired  ^w^  cdwvio^.  The  forced  conjec- 
ture has  been  made  (hat  for  Imjq  we  should  substitute  iSov  ;  which 
indeed  removes  the  difficulties,  hut  for  want  of  critical  authorities 
it  cannot  be  admitted.  It  la  common  to  regard  the  expression  as  a 
hypallage  for  litji^ara  rmra  r^f  i(^?,  these  tvords  of  lift,  but  Winer 
[Grammar,  p.  519]  suppoees  that  the  phrase  might  be  bettor  under- 
stood thus :  "  words  of  the  salvation,  in  proclaiming  which  the 
apostles  were  just  engaged."  But  this  idea  is  harsh  here,  because 
there  has  been  no  mention  at  all  previously  made  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Meyer  prefers  to  understand  it  thus ;  "  the 
words  of  this  life,  that  is,  of  the  life  present  to  yoiir  thoughts  and 
to  your  interest,"  but  neither  is  this  simple  or  plain.  Perhaps  it  is 
best,  as  the  hypallage  of  the  pronoun  is  doubtful,  to  explain  the 
words  on  the  principle  that  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  ang"el,  a  being  from  heaven,  who  is  speaking.  In  this  view  the 
sense  will  be  :  "  the  words  of  this  heavenly  life,  of  which  I  speak  to 
you." — Ver.  21,  Vi^ovaio,  means  "  council,  assembly  of  the  elders  :" 
it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  This  council  of 
elders  is  here  distinguished  from  the  Sanhedrim  ;  it  must  denote 
experienced  men,  who  in  particular  cases  were  associated  with  that 
body  in  their  deliberations.  In  the  Apocrypha  the  word  denotes  the 
Sanhedrim  itself      Compare  2  Mace,  i,  10,  iv,  44.) 

Ver,  24^28. — ^Freed  from  imprisonment,  the  apostles  imme- 
diately resumed  preaching  in  the  temple,  which  they  only  left  when 
brought  away  by  the  astonished  officers  to  be  placed  before  the 
court,  (The  word  Iq)8Wf,  in  ver.  24,  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
dpxispst?  which  follows  ;  and  hence  may  be  explained  the  omission 
of  it  in  A.B.D.  and  other  authorities.  Without  doubt,  however,  it 
is  genuine,  because  it  is  inexplicable  how  it  could  be  inserted,  'Je^g 
is  here  used  absolutely  for  the  high  priest,  while  dpjt'speff  denotes 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim. — Ver.  28  napajysXia  occurs  again  in 
Acts  xvi,  24  ;  1  Thess.  iv,  2  ;  1  Tim,  i,  5,  In  connexion  with  -na- 
payyiX^iv,  however,  it  is  only  to  be  found  here,  and  this  addition 
as  usual  gives  force  to  the  thought.  The  chiding  words  of  the  San- 
hedrim, contain  the  peculiar  expression  :  lioiXeaBe  i-nayayeiv  iip'  ^fia^ 
TO  aEfiffl,  These  words  doubtless  express,  not  only  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  people  may  hold  them  gmlty  of  the  death  of  a  right- 
eous man,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  guilt  itself) 

Vers.  29-32. — Peter  first  of  all  reminded  them  of  his  former 
pubUc  declaration  (iv.  19),  that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  ; 
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and  then  he  again  proclaims  to  them  that  Jesus,  who  had  heen  put 
to  death  hy  the  Sanhedrim,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted 
to  the  light  hand  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  shews 
that  there. was  pardon  even  for  their  sins  in  the  Saviour. 

(^i^iaxsipi^euGai,  "  to  kill,  murder,"  occurs  again  in  chap,  xxvi.  27. 
KpeiMoSai  &m  ^Xov  =  ^17  V»  fr^ij,  the  usual  expression  in  Hebrew 
for  eracifixion.  'ApxT/^C  ''"^f  i'^l?  occurred  in  chap.  iii.  15 :  we 
need  not  here,  with  Kuinoel,  suppose  the  signification  to  be  dif- 
ferent, hecause  i^ctV^?  stands  alone.  The  leading  idea  implied 
in  it  is,  that  the  Redeemer  goes  hefore  men,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  them.  In  the  first  passage  the  4'^iJ  is  only  stated  definitely 
as  the  ohject,  which  here  is  not  named.  The  most  important  idea 
in  these  verses  is  that  embodied  in  6ovvai  iierdvoiavj  give  r&peni- 
ance,  in  verse  SI,  We  have  sdready,  in  Luke  xxiv.  47,  found  re- 
pentance in  conjunction  with  remission,  appearing  as  the  object  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Here,  however,  there  is  a  more  pre- 
oiae  intimation  given  in  the  word  "  give"  [SovvaiJ  that  repentance 
[/KTavoia]  is  not  a  thing  which  can  he  produced  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  must  be  effected  by  grace.  To  all  Pelagian  modes  of  con- 
ception therefore,  this  passage  stands  in  most  decided  opposition, 
Ver.  82. — Their  testimony  to  the  events  described,  the  apostles 
conceive  as  borne  and  supported  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  in- 
fluences they  at  the  same  time  presuppose  in  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers.) 

Vers.  33-35. — The  wild  hatred  of  the  rest,  which  this  discourse 
of  Peter  had  excited,  was  opposed  by  the  wise  Gamaliel  alone,  and 
.  he  guided  them  back  to  reason,*  (AiaTrptw  occurs  again  in  chap,  vii, 
5i  :  it  denotes  properly  "  to  saw  through  01  in  pieces,"  then  "  to 
gnash  with  the  teeth,  to  grow  furious,"  FofiaXi/jX  ^^-'^ai  [Numb.  i. 
10  ;  ii.  20]  was  the  instractor  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  [Acts  ssii.  3.] 
According  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  the  son  of  one  Kabbi  Simeon,  and 
grandson  to  the  celebrated  Kabbi  Hillel  ;  and  on  accotmt  of  his 
pifty  and  rabbinical  learning,  he  had  acquired  much  fame,  and 
at  the  time  of  Christ  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  [Gomp. 
Lightfoot  on  this  passage,  and  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  3.]  The 
expression  e^w  tzoiuv,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, bears  in  verse  34  the  signification  "  to  put  forth,  remove." 
It  is  found  also  in  the  best  profane  authors,  e.  g.,  in  Xenoph.  Gyrop. 
iv.  1,  3.) 

Vers.  36,  37.— Gamaliel  strikes  into  a  historical  path,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  Sanhedrim  to  a  temperate  view  of  the  new 

*  RaBpecting  GamaJiel  and  the  character  of  Jewiah  learuing,  compare  the  discuaMon 
uf  Tholuclc  in  tlie  Studien.  1S35,  Part  ii.,  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  AposOe  Paul, 
page  361,  etc.  According  to  the  tradition  of  tha  church  {Recognit.  Clem.  i.  C5.  Phot, 
bibl,  ooi  ni),  ha  was  a  Chcistian  seoretly. 
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phenomenon,  wtich  was  presenting  itself  to  their  eyes.  He  reminds 
them  of  Theudas  and  Judas  Galilieua,^  who  both  represented  them- 
selves as  the  Messiah,  but  were  soon  umnasked  as  deceivers,  and  he 
predicts  a  similar  speedy  destruction  to  Christianity  also,  if  no  higher 
power  were  at  work  in  it.  First,  as  to  Theudas,  Joaephus  informs 
lis  (Ant.  XX,  5,  1)  of  a  rebel  of  this  name,  who  appeared  under  the 
Proconsul  Cuspius  Fadus,  declared  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
promised  to  the  multitude  whom  he  had  collected  together,  that  he 
would  divide  the  Jordan  before  them,  and  lead  them  through  it. 
But  Eoman  troopers  scattered  the  multitude,  and  killed  Theudas. 
We  naturally  at  first  thiok  of  this  man  ;  but  he  hved  under  Claudius 
CflBsar,  and  therefore  much  later  than  the  time  when  Gamalit^l  ut- 
tered this  speech,  ,  Many  interpreters  have  supposed,  that  Luke 
here  gives  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  freely,  and  that  he  falls  into  an 
anachronism,  by  making  him  mention  a  man  who  appeared  at  a 
much  later  period.  If  we  considei'  that  Lulie  could  hardly  peffiseaa 
such  accurate  information  of  the  proceedings  within  the  Sanhedrim, 
as  to  be  able  to  give  word  for  word  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  as  it  was 
spoken,  we  might  feel  disposed  to  conclude  that  there  was  such  an 
oversight  committed  here.  The  character  of  Holy  Scripture  would 
in  no  respect  suffer  by  tliis  supposition  ;  but  only  the  literal  theory 
of  inspiration,  which  must  be  given  up  at  any  rate  as  opposed  to 
truth,  and  as  presenting  a  weak  side  to  the  assaults  of  adversaries. 
Infallibility  belongs  to  the  Scriptures  only  in  matters  of  a  religious 
and  moral  kind  ;  in  circumstances  purely  external,  it  has  the  full 
"  fides  humana,"  as  mucb  as  any,  other  work  can  desei-ve  it ;  but 
it  is  no  rule  on  such  points,  and  therefore  not  infallible.  But 
there  is  one  consideration  which  prevents  me  from  adopting  this 
opinion  as  my  own ;  in  verse  37,  Judas. is  expressly  placed  after 
Theudas  (ftera  tovtov  dvian]  'loijdof),  and  according  to  the  above 
supposition,  Luke  must  have  committed  a  double  oversight :  in  the 
first  place,  he  has  let  Gamaliel  name  a  man  who  lived  after  him  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  he  has  put  Judas,  who  appeared  under 
Augustus,  after  Theudas  who  lived  under  Claudius.  That  Luke 
should  have  committed  the  latter  mistake,  is  in  fact  altogether 
improbable,  because  such  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  must 
have  strongly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  believers  who  lived  along 
with  them ;  and  the  time  therefore  of  their  appearance  we  must 
regard  as  universally  known  among  their  contemporaries.  I  decide 
therefore  in  favqur  of  the  other  view,  which  supposes  an  earlier 
Theudas  under  Augustus,  of  whom  Josephus  has  made  no  men- 

*  Gomp.  on  chap.  v.  36,  37,  tlie  ample  discussion  of  Dr.  Kuhniintbe  katli.  Zpilschrlft 
Jalirb.  fur  Thoo],  uad  Chriati,  Philoa.  Von  Kulm,  Sfaudonraaior  and  otliors.  PiTiukK  a. 
M,  1834.    Vol.  i.  Part  i.    Also  Tholuck  iiber  die  Glaubwtndigkeit  der  evang.  GcBch.  p. 
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tion.*  And  this  is  quite  consiatent  with  the  circumstance,  that 
according  to  the  statement  of  Luke,  the  whole  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  eo  insignificant  that  it  only  amounted  to  four  hundred. 

(Eespectiag  the  phrase,  A^&w  Blvai  nva  kavT6v,m  verse  36,  com- 
pare the  parallel  passage  in  chap.  viii.  9,  where  the  same  is  used  in 
full  of  Simon  Magus,  with  the  addition  of  fieyav  to  kavrov  Aeywv. 
Some  codices  have  added  fiiyav  here  too,  but  critical  authorities  are 
wanting  to  prove  its  genuineness,  and  it  is  not  even  necessaiy  as  a 
supplement. — The  phrase  eiyal  nva  forms  a  contrast  with  the  phrase 
that  follows,  ■yive(j6ai  elg  oMsv. — Instead  of  ngoasKoXX'^dtj^  there  are 
found  in  manuscripts  the  readings  ■^poasuXiQti,  TrpofrenXij&Ti,  wpoffeTeffjj, 
The  first  of  these  three,  the  reading  ngoasKXidjj^  has  the  most  critical 
authorities  in  its  favour,  and  perhaps,  as  being  the  more  unusual 
expression,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  reading. — AiaXva^ 
"  to  unloose,"  here  applied  to  the  band  of  rebels,  "  to  scatter,"  = 
AatTKDpmf&i  in  ver.  37.) 

The  second  false  prophet  was  Judas  Galilffius,  who,  as  has  already- 
been  mentioned,  appeared  in  the  days  of  Oasar  Augustus.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  census  under  the  Proconsul  Quirinus  (comp.  Comm. 
on  Luke  ii.  1),  this  Judas  (Joeephus  Aut.  xviii.  i.  1)  raised  a  dis- 
turbance, and  declared  that  it  was  not  at  all  allowable  to  the  Jews, 
as  the  people  of  Q-od,  to  pay  taxes  to  the  heathen  Komans,  Jose- 
phua,  though  not  with  entire  propriety,  considers  the  followers  of 
this  man,  wliom  we  must  regard  as  political  fanatics,  as  the  fourth 
Jewish  sect.  The  followers  of  Judas  actually  maintained  their  po- 
sition tni  the  great  Jewish  war  under  Titus. 

Vers.  38,  39. — By  referring  to  these  rebels,  Gamaliel  made  way 
for  the  declaration,  that  G-od's  power  displays  itself  in  shaping 
historical  events,  and  that  without  his  will  nothing  can  acquire  en- 
during stability.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  idea  embodied  iu  this 
celebrated  judgment  of  Gamaliel,  we  should  of  course  greatly  err,  if 
we  conceived  it  to  mean  that  man  should  allow  everything  to  proceed 
in  its  own  way,  on  the  ground  that  that  only  can  secure  success 
which  is  accompanied  with  the  blessing  of  God ;  for,  according 
to   this   view,  it  would   be   necessary  to  leave   untouched   every 

*  Olsliaoaen  scema  hero  very  neodleasly  to  go  out  of  his  way,  to  make  tlio  statoment 
that  Luke  might  fell  into  a  miataka,  while  atler  all  it  appears  he  is  convinced  there  was 
no  mistake.  It  is  a  very  lai^e  promise  which  Christ  givea  to  his  disciples  that  he 
would  send  the  Spirit,  who  should  brii^  all  things  Xo  their  remembrauoe,  and  gaide 
them  into  all  truth.  Certainly  these  words  of  oar  Lord  do  not  ai^g^  the  idea,  Qist  it 
WS8  in  some  respects  only  they  were  to  be  inCillibly  guided,  while  in  others  they  were 
to  he  left  fo  the  risk  of  mistBke.  But  how,  we  are  asked,  was  Luke  t»  know  what  Ga- 
maliel said  in  the  Sanhedrim  ?  Doubtless,  he  gathered  it  from  some  sure  source,  for  he 
tolls  OS  that  he  investigated  every  point  with  accuracy  and  care  (ilKpij3a(;).  But  in  what- 
ever way  he  might  learn  this  and  a  hundred  other  things  he  descrihes,  our  security  reals- 
not  upon  ilia  diligence,  hut  upon  the  fiict  that  he  enjoyed  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.. 
Like  the  holy  men  of  an  earlier  age,  he  spake  as  he  was  moved  hy  the  Holy  Ghost. — Tr,. 

Vol.  III.— X6 
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genmnating  form  of  evil.  The  words  of  Gamaliel  can  only 
claim  to  be  reckoned  wise,  if  we  suppose  that  he  regarded  Chris- 
tianity neither  as  a  thing  manifestly  to  be  rejected,  nor  yet  to 
be  entirely  approved  :  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  new  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  therefore  he  left  the  explanation  of  it  to  time,  which 
could  not  fail  to  develope  fully  its  true  character.  Had  he  recog- 
nized it  as  decidedly  to  be  reprobated,  he  would  have  felt  con- 
strained to  crush  it ;  had  he  recognized  it  as  decidedly  good,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  openly  as  such.  It 
might  be  said  indeed,  that  Gamahel  ought  rather  to  have  investi- 
gated what  the  nature  of  Christianity  was,  than  to  waii  for  the 
development  of  it ;  but  undoubtedly  he  had  instituted  researches,* 
though  without  being  able  to  come  to  a  decision.  Yet  this  must 
not  be  made  a  ground  of  reproach  against  him,  for  the  old  man 
probably  was  no  longer  sufficiently  plastic  to  he  transplanted  into 
the  new  element  of  the  gospel  life,  and  perhaps  it  was  rather  his 
destination,  like  the  Baptist,  to  be  perfected  in  the  Old  Testament 
life.     (Oeofiaxog  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers,  40-42. — In  consequence  of  Gamaliel's  advice,  the  Sanhe- 
drim dismissed  the  apostles  again  ;  and  they  continued  with  joy  to 
preach  the  gospel.  (Ver.  40. — On  the  beating  of  the  apostles 
comp.  Luke  xxiii,  16.  Ver,  41.^ With  respect  to  the  joy  that  was 
felt  under  the  suffering  of  persecutions,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
V,  10.  Ver.  42, — The  expression  nar'  oIkov  stands  opposed  to  ew  ™ 
ispG),  and  denotes  the  private  meetings  which  the  apostles  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.     Oomp.  chap,  ii,  46.) 

§  7.  History  of  Stephen, 

(Acta  vi.  1— viLi.  1.) 

Vers,  1-7. — With  respect  to  the  first  division  of  this  paragraph 
(vi.  1-7),  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  evangelist's  design  in  it 
was  to  communicate  information  regarding  the  pubHc  regulations 
of  the  churoh  at  Jerusalem.  But  a  closer  consideration  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  passage  with  what  follows  renders  this  supposition 
quite   improbable.     If  this  were  the   author's  design,  we  should 

*  J  entirely  agree  with,  Ifeander  (Apoat.  Zeltalter  Th,  i,  e.  56,  etc)  in  my  view  of  the 
atale  of  Gamaliel's  miad.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  Jewish  scholar  was  secretly 
attached  Co  Uio  goipel  on  thn  contrary  he  ft  as  hniiotirail  to  tlie  end  of  Ma  life  as  a  model 
of  Pharisaic  piety  Bnt  as  i  Pharisee  he  was  moderate  and  well-intentioned ;  and  he 
may  therefore,  ujoh  the  whole  have  received  an  impreesion  of  the  cbaraowr  of  tliu 
apostles,  which  gave  him  the  eonviot  on  that  these  men  aimed  at  nothing  decidedly 
objeotionablo.  He  prevented  therefore  violent  me^na  nf  auppresaion,  and  rather  left  to 
the  cause  its  free  eoiirie  wppoamg  it  would  probably  boon  oorao  to  nothing  of  its  owa 
accord. 
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imdou'btedly  te  informed,  not  only  reepectrng  the  deacone,  but  also 
respecting  the  presbyters  and  their  election  :  nay  in  this  case  the 
narrative  even  of  the  choice  of  the  deacons  must  have  proceeded 
quite  differently  from  what  it  has  done  ;  hecanse  the  seven  that 
are  mentioned,  as  will  he  more  clearly  shewn  immediately,  coald 
not  be  the  only  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  The  whole 
complexion  of  this  narrative  makes  it  nearly  certain,  that  it  could 
only  he  designed  for  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Stephen  : 
Luke  wished  to  inform  his  readers  briefly  of  the  occasion  on  which 
this  celebrated  martyr  received  an  office  in  the  church,  and  thus 
to  introduce  him  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  seven  individuals  who  were 
chosen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  reg£ 
deacons.*  We  are  led  to  this  conclasion  not  only  by  the  e 
SuiKovLa  Ka0Tiii.£pi.vrj  in  ver.  1,  and  SiaKovslv  rpaTTK^aig  in  ver.  2,  but 
also  particularly  by  primitive  esegetical  tradition.  The  ancient 
church  did  not  venture,  in  consequence  of  the  number  here  specified, 
to  go  beyond  seven  deacons  in  any  church.  In  the  third  century 
there  were  in  Eome,  along  with  forty  presbyters,  not  more  than 
seven  deacons.  (Compare  Euseb,  H.  E.  vi,  43.)  Certain  however 
though  it  be  that  those  newly-choaen  individuals  are  to  he  regarded 
aa  deacons,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  could  not  be  the  first  nor 
the  only  deacons.  For  the  service  of  the  church,  even  at  an  earlier 
period,  must  have  required  persons  to  manage  the  funds,  to  tate 
chaise  of  the  sick,  and  to  attend  at  the  love-feasts.  At  the  first 
these  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine  ;  but  when 
the  Greek  Jews  complained  of  the  neglect  of  their  poor,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  church  proceeded  to  the  election  of  these  seven  men 
from  amongst  the  Hellenists,  for  they  all  bear  Greek  names.  Now 
if  the  poor  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  had  been  committed  to  the  care 
of  these  men,  the  same  complaint  might  readily  have  been  repeated 
on  the  other  side.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  there  were  more  than 
these  seven  deacons  instated  in  office  in  theancient  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Compare  Moshemii  Gomm.  p.  118,  etc.)  That  thej'e  were  also 
presbyters  appointed  from  the  earliest  date  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  rendered  probable  by  the  very  mention  of  the  veiirspoi  in 
chap.  V.  6  ;  and  besides,  they  are  expressly  named  in  the  passages 
xi.  30,  XV.  2.f     The  ecclesiastical  duties  to  be  performed,  especially 

*  Some  learned  men  have  been  disposed  to  regard  aa  presbjters  the  individuals 
iviioae  election  is  described  in  tliis  paaaaga  :  so  the  celebrated  Canonist  J,  H.  BiJhiner  (in 
his  diss.  jur.  eeeL  ant.  diss.  vii.  p.  373,  eW.)  But  this  view  does  not  at  aW  admit  of  being 
property  established,  and  ought  decidedly  to  be  rejected. 

f  Neander  (Aposl.  Zeilalt.  page  40,  etc.)  siippiraea  that  the  deacons  were  first  appointed, 
and  that  until  their  election  till  tho  members  or  the  church  at  Jerusalem  stood  upon  a 
level,  so  that  the  apostles  themselves  were  the  only  rulers  and  guides.  During  the  first 
weeks  or  months  this  may  have  been  the  state  of  matters.     But  If  we  consider  how  rapidly 
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taptizing  and  the  mternal  governmeat  of  the  church,  rendered  the 
speedy  appointment  of  pi-eabyters  absolutely  necessary.  The  proper 
work  of  teaching  (Siauovia  tov  X6yov)  tlie  apoatlea  appear  at  first  to 
have  reserved  entirely  to  themselves.  (Oompaie  ver.  4.)  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  from  amongst  the  number  of  the  presbyters,  no 
bishop  had  as  yet  assumed  tlie  rule,  because  the  college  of  apostles 
retained  the  prime  direction  of  affairs.  It  was  when  the  apostles 
left  Jerusalem  that  the  need  was  first  felt  of  unity  ;  and  from  that 
time  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  governed  the  church  as  bishop. 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  II.,  23.) 

With  respect  to  the  particulars  of  this  section,  the  iadeiinite 
expression  "  in  those  days"  (If  ralg  ^fis^cug  ravTotg),  does  not  permit 
US  to  Rx  precisely  the  chronology  of  the  event.  Still,  however,  it 
must  be  placed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  and  accordingly 
the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  at  a  very  early  period  differences  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  Christian'  community.  The  pure  ideal 
conception  of  the  apoatohc  church  cannot  stand  before  these  and 
similar  fects,  which  wo  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  sequel ;  but 
they  prove  by  no  means  prejudicial  to  a  temperate  estimate  of  the 
life  displayed  in  it.  Never  can  the  earthly  fellowship  of  believers 
be  without  blemishes,  partly  because  it  always  comprehends  indi- 
vidual unworthy  membera,  partly  because  even  in  the  best  the  sin- 
ful principle  is  not  yet  entirely  extinguished ;  but  never  was  the 
life  of  faith  more  purely  and  powerfully  exhibited  than  in  the 
apostolic  age.  And  particularly  as  to  the  contest  before  us,  it  was 
really  but  an  emulation  of  love  :  each  party  would  have  their  own 
poor  taken  care  of  in  the  best  possible  manner  :  we  are  not  to  sap- 
pose  there  was  any  deceitful  overreaching  of  either  party  by  the 
other. 

The  two  contending  parties,  mentioned  in  this  passage,  are  the 
Hebrews  ('E/Jpaloi)  and  the  Hellenists  {'EXXijvioTai).  By  the  former 
expression  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
who  spoke  Hebrew,  and  by  the  latter  the  Jews  who  spoke  Greek, 
and  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  from  abroad.*^     The  only  point 


the  church  increased,  how  much  the  time  of  the  apostles  waa  occupied  by  tray 
with  magistrates,  by  imprisonment,  and  the  liico,  it  will  appose,  I  think,  more  probablo 
tiiat  very  soon  men  with  the  gifts  of  teaching  were  appointed  by  them  as  presbyters,  aad 
persons  with  powers  of  managemect  chosen  for  deacons.  (Compare  at  Sam,  xii.  4.)  If 
we  only  give  up  the  idea,  that  Luke  designs  here  W)  inform  as  expressly  of  the  election  of 
the  deaeons,  and  if  we  suppose  instead  tha,t  the  whole  narrative  is  just  intended  as  an  io- 
teoduotion  to  the  history  of  Stephen,  then  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  advanced  against 
this  suppositiOQ.  Now,  ttiat  it  is  not  Luke's  primary  object  here  to  make  formal  oominu- 
nicationa  respectii^  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  ofSces,  plainly  appears,  in  the  Qrst  place, 
fromlheeonciseneesof  the  whole  account,  and  in  the  second  place,  particularly  from  the 
circumstance  tliat  lie  says  not  a  word  of  the  presbyters,  although  they  come  before  ua  in 
chap.  sL  DO,  aud  xr.  2,  as  offlce-bearers  alieady  jippointed  in  the  church. 

*  The  word  'ElXi/viarai  never  has  the  same  signification  in  the  New  Testament  as 
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ibont  Tilucb  theif  cm  b?  any  uncertainty,  is  whother  the 'EAAi/viCTra^ 
include  proselytes  or  not  But  since  (verse  5)  there  is  one  proselyte 
to  he  found  among  the  seven  deacons  who  were  chosen,  there  is  no 
dnuht  that  this  class  la  included  ;  and  indeed  it  is  diiHcult  to  ima- 
gine that  the  proselytes  who  went  over  to  Christianity  should  be 
kept  bicL.  in  any  way,  or  separated  from  the  rest.  It  was  language 
only  which  established  a  distinction  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Hellenists  ;  and  all  proselytes  on  the  very  ground  of  their  language 
belonged  to  the  latter  class. 

Again,  as  to  the  stt^'ect  of  the  contest,  the  Hellenists  affirm  that 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  This  pas- 
sage confirms  the  view  we  have  already  expressed  at  chap.  iv.  32, 
that  it  was  only  the  poor  and  the  destitute  who  could  he  supported 
out  of  the  common  fund  :  the  widows  are  here  put  by  synecdoche 
for  all  poor  and  needy  peraona.  And  the  expression  "  daily  minis- 
tration" {diaKovia  aadjjfispivii)  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  assist- 
ance was  not  given  in  money,  hut  in  food,  which  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  phrase  "  serving  tahies"  {SmkovbIv  TQam^ai^)  in  verse  2,  It 
is  probable  that  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  places  of  meeting 
belonging  to  the  church,  there  were  apartments  for  eating  prepared, 
in  wliich  the  poor  were  fed  free  of  expense.  And  thus  we  see  ap- 
pearing at  the  very  origin  of  the  church,  the  charitable  feeling, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  and  which  h^  produced  so  many 
institutions  in  the  church.  (The  adjective  icaSijfteptv^f,  formed  fiom 
KaB'  ^fiipavj  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.) 

The  matter  in  question  was  laid  by  the  apostles  before  the  whole 
body.  Here  accordingly  we  find  the  democratical  element  prevail- 
ing in  the  church ;  but  it  gradually  pE^sed  through  the  aristocratical 
joto  the  monarchical.®  This  transition  wm  by  no  means  merely  a 
result  of  priestly  amhition  (though  certainly  at  a  later  period  that 
passion  was  often  enough  displayed  in  the  church)  but  a  necessary 
conset(uence  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  church  as  a  whole.  So 
long,  for  example,  as  the  Christian  spirit  continued  to  display  itself 
vigorously  in  the  church,  the  public  voice  might  well  be  consulted ; 
but  when  this  spirit  afterwards  disappeared,  it  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  church  if  the  plurality  of  voices  had  heen  allowed  to 
decide.  A  glance  at  the  rudeness  of  the  masses  in  the  middle  ages 
may  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  their  heir^  guided  by  those 

"EX?,trec;,  Greeks,  who  were  not  proselytes.  In  chap.  sd.  20,  'E'Ai.i!vei  is  the  right 
leading. 

*  It  must  not  be  oYetlooked  that  the  multitude  here  cert^nly  exercise  the  right  of 
election,  and  yet  the  apostles  retain  the  right  of  ratifying  the  choice  (ofic  KUTarrriirrofiev, 
Terse  3).  But,  according  to  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  bishops  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  appointment  of  ofBce-bearers :  there  ia  no  trace  in  them  of  an  election  by  the  church. 
Amor^  the  Gentile  churcliee,  which  were  often  but  little  confirmed  in  the  faith,  it  might 
he  early  found  by  the  apostles  that  a  general  election  waa  impracticable. 
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aboTe  them.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  a 
plain  from  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  democratic  element  appears  to 
have  lost  ground  in  the  church,  and  the  predominating  iuflnence  in 
the  management  of  affairs  proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  teachers. 
Finally,  the  great  number  of  believers,  without  doubt,  made  sev- 
eral places  of  meeting  necessary  for  them,  in  which  the  assemblies 
might  be  conducted  by  individual  apostles. 

In  ver.  3,  aoipla,  wisdom^  is  taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  aa 
prudence  in  outward  affairs  :  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  however,  as 
a  natural  talent,  but  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  for  Paul  enumerates 
the  diaiioviai  among  the  Charismata,  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  The  word  ;tpe(a, 
"  want,  need,"  is  also  used  synonymously  with  ^irowpyia,  "  office, 
employment ;"  on  the  principle  that  every  employment  presup- 
poses some  need.  So  also  in  profane  authors,  e.  g.,  Polyb.  vi.  12, 
viii.  22. 

Ver.  5.— Of  the  seven  deacons  that  were  chosen,  Stephen  and 
Philip  (chap,  viii.)  only  are  known.  Nicolaua  has  been  falsely  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes  :  on  this 
subject  see  more  at  Bev.  ii.  6. — Ver.  6.  Although  it  was  the  church 
that  made  the  choice,  yet  the  apostles  had  the  right  of  confirmation 
and  consecration,  as  being  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  form  of  consecration  was  the  imposition  of  hands 
with  prayer.  The  jt^ipoflttriit,  o^'i;  ngiaOj  is  a  usage  found  even 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  Gfen.  xlviii.  14,  Numb,  xsvii.  18,  and  which 
also  occurs  in  the  New,  as  in  Matth.  xix.  13,  Mark  vi.  5.  It  was 
a  standing  ordinance  in  the  church  for  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  17),  and  for  the  consecration  of  ofBce- 
bearers  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6).  The  idea  embraced  in  the 
laying  on  of  hands  w^  doubtless  no  other  than  this,  that  by  means 
of  it  there  was  effected  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  from  the  in- 
dividual consecrating  to  the  one  ordained.  It  is  further  expressly 
stated  in  verse  7,  that  among  the  increasing  number  of  believei-s 
there  were  many  priests  even  to  be  found.  They  belonged  probably 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  far  more  hkely  to  be  subdued 
by  the  power  of  the  truth  than  the  sensual  Sadducees.  The  Essenes 
had  no  priests. 

Vera,  8-10. — After  the  account  of  the  election  of  Stephen  along 
with  the  six  other  deacons,  the  narrative  proceeds  immediately  to  a 
more  particular  statement  respecting  him.  First  of  aU,  it  is  men- 
tioned of  him  that  he  wrought  miracles.  In  him  accordingly  we 
see  this  gift  already  removed  one  step  further  from  its  source,  for 
Christ  bestowed  it  upon  the'  apostles,  and  they  upon  Stephen. 
Later  traces  of  the  gift  of  healing  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  second 
and  third  century  of  the  church  (compare  Justin  Martyr,  apol.  i.  p. 
45 ;  Iren.  adv.  hser.  ii.  56  ;  Orig.  cont.  Oels.  vii  p.  334);  but  the 
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farther  we  recede  from  the  apostolic  age,  the  more  do  tlieso  vcvy 
Btriking  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  become  lost  to  our 
view.  (Eegarding  the  particular  Charismata,  see  details  at  1  Cor. 
xii.)  Of  the  Jews,  who  were  connected  with  the  foreign  syna- 
geguea  existing  in  Jerusalem  {compare  Comm.  on  Matth.  iv,  23), 
seycral  now  fell  into  disputation  with  the  zealous  Stephen  ;  but  lie 
overpowered  them  all. 

It  Z8  remarkable  that  the  Libertini  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
names  of  nations,  and  that  they  had  a  separate  synagogue.  Per- 
haps freedmen  (and  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  name  indicates,  Eoman 
freedmen,  not  Palestinian,  as  Lightfoot  supposed,  for  the  institute 
of  freedmen  was  entirely  of  a  Roman  character)  built  the  syna- 
gogue, and  from  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  name  ;  yet  we  need 
not  suppose  that  freedmen  only  were  connected  with  it,  any  more 
tlian  that  the  other  synagogues  numbered  among  their  memherB 
only  men  of  Alexandria  or  Gyrene.  They  had  their  names  either 
from  their  founders,  or  from  the  preponderating  class  of  people  who 
were  connected  with  them.  Valckenaer's  conjecture  of  AiPvarivuv 
is  very  attractive,  but  wants  all  critical  authority.  The  supposition 
of  a  city  named  Libertum  is  not  sufficiently  con&med  to  permit  us 
to  think  of  Jews  from  it.  Sickler,  in  his  Ancient  Geography,  re- 
cognizes no  city  of  this  name. 

Vera.  11-15. — The  success  of  Stephen's  ministry  raised  up  a 
keen  opposition  to  him.  His  enemies  accused  him  before  the  San- 
hedrim as  a  blasphemer  of  God  and  of  the  law.  And  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  accusation  brought  against  the  Lord  himself  (comp. 
Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  60,  etc.),  so  here  likewise  it  ie  said,  that 
false  witnesses  appeared  against  him.  These  give  testimony  that 
Stephen  said,  Jesus  would  destroy  the  Temple,  and  change  the  Jew- 
ish manners  and  customs.  In  this  the  Jews,  according  to  their 
ideas,  might  find  a  blasphemy  against  the  Temple  and  against 
Moses,  who  had  founded  and  regulated  its  services,  but  not  any 
blasphemy  against  God.**  It  may  be  said  that  indirectly  there  is 
blasphemy  against  God,  inasmuch  as  Moses  arranged  his  religious 
institutions  by  a  Divine  command  ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  for  it 
is  only  on  account  of  this  circumstance  that  a  word  against  Moses 
could  be  regarded  as  bh^phemy  at  all :  if  he  were  not  viewed  as  a 
messenger  sent  from  God,  then  no  reproachful  word  uttered  against 
him  would  be  different  from  the  reproaches  thrown  upon  any  other 
man.  The  blasphemies  against  God  (p^^ara  (ikdaipijfia  sig  Oeov)  must 
therefore  stiU  have  some  special  reference  ;  and  that  without  doubt 
is  no  other  than  that  which  was  formed  in  his  assertion  of  the  Di- 
vine dignity  of  Christ.     (Comp.  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvi.  65.)     But 

*  In  the  Talmudic  tract  styled  Sanhedrim  (chap.  viL  4)  it  ia  said:  Lapi iator  profana- 
tor  Sabbatbi,  magus  et  qui  ad  apostasiam  impelUL 
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here  again  ihe  CLiiestion  presents  itself,  as  at  Mattt,  xsvi,  60,  how 
these  witnesses  can  he  named  Mse  (fsapTvpEf  i/isvSeTf),  when  in  fact 
Stephen  did  teach  Chriat's  Divine  dignity,  and  declared  that  God 
dweUa  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  (chap.  vii.  48),  which  con- 
tains an  indirect  intimation  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  might  he 
dispensed  with  ?  One  would  expect,  not  that  the  witnesses  should 
he  accused  of  falsehood,  but  rather  the  Sanhediim  of  a  deficiency 
in  discernment,  which  prevented  them  from  perceiving  that  the 
ideas  promulgated  by  Stephen  did  not  at  all  contradict  the  true 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  consecLuently  the  Divine  will. 
This  difficulty,  however,  will  he  solved,  if  here  again  wc  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  with  a  disposition  of  mind  that  regarded  things  merely 
in  their  outward  and  material  aspects,  did  not  rightly  comprehend 
the  thoughts  of  Stephen,  but  took  a  distorted  view  of  them.  What 
he  had  represented  as  a  c<m8equence  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  whose  design  it  was  to  consecrate  the  world  as  a  great 
temple  of  Gbd,  and  to  guide  religion  from  externals  to  the  heart : 
that  the  Jews  conceived  as  a  purpose  to  be  accomplished  hy  vio- 
lence ;  and  thus  they  ascribe  to  him  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  aboUtiou  of  Jewish  usages,  things .  which  he  had  never  at- 
tempted. Stephen,  in  fact,  blames  the  Jews  that  they  had  not 
kept  the  law  of  Moses  (vii.  53),  while,  if  he  had  been  aiming  at 
the  positive  abolition  of  it,  they  would  have  been  acting  exactly  ac- 
cording to  his  wish.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  does  not 
ahoKsh  the  Old  in  a  violent  manner,  hut  only  in  the  way  of  organic 
development,  that  is,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  eternal  and  per- 
manent substance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  pr^erved,  and  passes 
over  into  the  New  Testament  life  itself.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
testify  against  all  revolution,  whether  in  political  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  recommend  the  gradual  remodelling 
of  what  is  old,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  fact,  however,  that  this  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  external 
aspect  of  the  Old  Covenant,  which  was  thus  placed  as  a  hedge  be- 
tween GentUee  and  Jews,  came  into  question  in  connexion  with  the 
person  of  Stephen,  and  not  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  undoubtedly  had  its  ground,  as  Eaur  (in  a  holiday  pro- 
gramme of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  of  the  year  1829),  and 
Neander  (Apos,  Zeitalt.,  page  60,  etc.),  rightly  remark,  in  the  course 
of  culture  through  which  Stephen  had  passed.  As  a  Hellenist,  he 
had  undoubtedly  from  the  veiy  first  entertained  freer  notions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  than  was  possible  for  a  Jew  of  Palestine ;  and 
therefore  the  Spirit  might  more  readily  bring  into  his  view  that 
aspect  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  was  to  draw  the  whole  heathen 
world  within  the  circle  of  the  higher  life,  an  object  that  necessarily 
presupposes  the  dissolution  of  that  bond  and  centre  of  opinion 
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formed  by  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Eightly,  therefore,  may  Ste- 
phen he  styled  the  forerunner  of  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  G-entilea. 
Out  of  Ms  blood  grew  thiB  powerful  preacher  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  echo  of  the  words  heai-d  from  Stephen  may  have  been  to 
Paul,  after  his  conversion,  a  leading  means  of  drawing  out  his  min- 
ietry  iu  the  direction  of  the  heathen  world. 

(Ver.  11, — 'Two/JoJJU)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament : 
it  ineanS  primarily  "  to  lay  under,  to  push  under,"  then  like  the 
Latin  subomare,  "  to  contrive,  instigate,  abet,"  and  therefore  vnSliXjj- 
TOf  is  a  secret  accuser.  Josep.  Arch.  vii.  8,  4.  Ver,  13,  Blduipiifia 
is  undoubtedly  spurious  :  it  is  merely  an  interpolation  from  verse  11, 
Ver,  15.  The  words  <^asi  np6a(^ov  dyyiXov  describe  the  glory  that 
brightened  the  features  of  Stephen,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  favour.  Similar  is  the  expression  in  2  Sam, 
siv.  17,  3^)?i:  13,  Q-'ii^.i'T  jiii>'9^.) 

Chap.  vii.  1-3. — The  speech  of  Stephen  which  follows,  exhibits 
both  in  ite  geneial  structure  and  in  its  particular  parts,  much  that 
is  striking  and  difficult.*  First  of  all,  the  address  does  not  seem 
strictly  appropiiate  in  its  general  relation  to  the  position  of  Ste- 
phen. It  makes  only  an  incidental  reference  to  the  charges  that 
were  broiight  against  him  (verses  48,  49),  and  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course embraces  nothing  but  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  tUl  the  time  of  Solomon.  But  this  peculiar  character  un- 
questionably imprints  upon  it  the  seal  of  genuineness,  for  no  one 
certainly  would  have  thought  of  framing  a  discourse  of  this  kind  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  Stephen  was  placed.  Moreover,  as  there 
were  many  priests,  according  to  chap.  vi.  7,  connected  with  the 
church,  the  question  can  occasion  no  difficulty,  how  the  speech  de- 
livered before  the  Sanhedrim  could  become  known.  In  order  to 
explain  the  peculiar  character  of  this  discourse,  many  interpreters 
have  supposed,  that  the  narrative  it  gives  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  people  embraces  a  concealed  parrying  of  all  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  Stephen,  But  this  view  leads  to 
forced  interpretations,  as  for  example,  that  the  history  of  Abraham 
was  intended,  to  intimate  that  there  were  pious  men  even  before  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  and  that  accordingly  it  cannot  be  service 
in  the  visible  temple  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God.  So  Grotius, 
The  simplest  view  is,  that  Stephen's  reason  for  narrating  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  so  much  in  detail,  is  just  to  shew  the  Jews 
that  he  behoves  it,  and  thus  to  induce  them,  through  love  of  their 
national  hiatory,  to  listen  with  calm  attention.     For,  although  the 

*  Comp.  in  Heicriolis'  Commentary,  tte  sisth  aad  seventh,  excursus,  which  refer  to 
tWa  speech  of  Stepliea.  Further,  the  treatise  of  Luger  (Lubeck  1838)  leepeotiog  Om 
diBcourae,  and  the  remarks  of  Lauge  in  the  Studien  1836,  Part  iii.  page  735.  eW.  Above 
all,  Baur'a  programme  de  orationia  a  Stephano  habitie  ooaaUio.     Tubing.  1829. 
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nature  of  the  history  itself  was  fitted  to  make  it  a  mirror  to  the 
hearers,  aad  particularly  to  hring  before  their  miads  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Jewish  people  in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  and  of 
Divine  revelation,  had  resisted  the  Spirit  of  G-od,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  was  not  astonishing  they  should  now  again  shew  them- 
selves disobedient  ;*"'  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  object 
was  definitely  kept  in  view  in  the  discourse,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons ;  First,  because  in  this  case  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  history 
6f  the  people  of  Israel  would  have  been  different.  Stephen  would 
have  brought  out  the  contrast  far  more  decidedly,  and  would  have 
paid  less  attention  to  secondary  points  than  he  has  done.  And  fur- 
ther, the  Jews  would  not  have  listened  so  quietly,  if  they  had 
noticed  any  trace  of  such  a  design.  We  should  therefore  be  obHged 
to  suppose  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  had  failed  of  its  object,  inas- 
much as  the  Jews  did  not  at  all  perceive  that  it  inflicted  any 
censure  upon  them. 

Again,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  address,  that  it  'xintains  so 
many  references  to  the  Eahhiuica!  tradition,  of  which  traces  are  also 
exhibited  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  Stephen.f  Eeference  has  already  been  made  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  Commentary  (at  Luke  iv.  18)  to  thoso  deviations  of  the 
LXX.  which  are  received  by  the  New  Testament  writers ;  and  I 
have  remarked  that  they  are  by  no  means  at  once  to  be  rejected. 

*  Even  Baur,  in.  tho  troatiae  aJreadj  quoted,  regards  thia  aa  the  main  ttiongiit  of  the 
disoonrse ;  Quo  ampliora  £5ieriiit  Dei  beoeficia,  eo  alieniorem  a  Dea  se  geasieee  populuiu. 
Btit  if  tliia  really  atood  before  the  mmd  of  Stephen  as  a  defluilB  purpose,  whUe  lie  was 
speakiug,  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  gire  any  reason  for  ths  fulness  with  which  acGsascry 
poinCa  are  handled,  which  admit  of  no  reference  to  this  main  thought.  We  shall  lue 
obliged  therefore  to  auppoae,  at  the  least,  that  there  ate  other  objects  besides  this,  aa  for 
example,  to  shew  that  lie  is  well  acquainted  with  sacred  history,  that  he  believea  it,  and 
that  he  holds  it  in  h^h  honour.  Such  detailed  referenoea  to  the  points  of  charge  against 
Stephen,  as  Meyer  and  Ltiger  suppose  to  be  in  thia  speech,  I  cannot  find  in  it,  am!  I  re- 
gard the  effort  to  msite  them  appai'enc  aa  quite  c^culated  to  mislead.  Luger  supposes 
that,  according  to  my  representation,  the  design  of  Stephen's  dieconrso  was  not  answered, 
inasmuch  aa  the  Jews  after  all  did  not  listen  to  him  when  be  came  to  the  mtun  point 
In  so  far  as  the  Jews  interrupted  him,  the  fejlure  certainly  is  a  tBct;  but  on  eveiy  other 
ezplanation,  the  martyr's  speech  appears  ec[ually  in  this  sense  tobare  miacarrted,  andin 
particular  according  to  the  Tiew  brought  forward  by  Luger,  that  his  object  is  to  pariy 
the  individual  charges,  it  certainly  failed,  for  the  Jews  after  all  ItiLed  hira.  It  did  not 
Eiil,  howerer,  in  so  far  as  Stephen  obtained  ample  opportunity  of  declaring  his  faith  m 
the  word  of  God  and  making  it  pl^n  to  every  lover  of  truth  that  he  was  innocent. 

f  This  reference  to  traditional  elements  in  the  discourse  of  Stephen  is  particularly 
striking  in  this  reapect,  that  his  whole  tendency  of  mind,  more  free  as  being  a  Hellenist, 
does  not  lead  ns  to  ezpect  the  like.  Thia  circumstance  has  never,  amid  the  numerous 
investigations  to  which  the  remarkable  speech  of  Stephen  has  been  subjected,  lieen 
Bufflciently  considered,  nor  anywhere  aatiafiictorily  explained.  In  any  case  it  ob%es  us 
to  suppose  that  Stephen,  though  a  Hellenist,  had  yet  received  a  thorough  rabbinical  edu- 
cation, without,  however,  liaving  allowed  himself  to  become  a  prey  to  the  narrow-heaa:ted 
sphit  of  Pharisaism. 
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And  with  respect  to  these  references  to  tradition,  they  render  it  in 
fact  very  probable,  that  ancient  genuine  elements  were  preserved 
traditionally  among  the  Jews,  whiuh  received  their  higher  confirma- 
tion by  admission  into  the  New  Testament.  If  we  consider  the 
general  prevalence  of  oral  tradition  among  all  ancient  nations,  and 
particularly  the  stationary  posture  of  things  which  was  common 
among  the  Jews,  such  a  descent  of  genuine  traditionary  elements 
through  a  succession  of  centuries  will  lose  the  astonishing  character 
which  it  seems  to  have. 

The  speech  commences  with  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  the  first  appearance  of  God  with  which  he  was  fa- 
voured. In  the  very  iirst  vci-ses,  however,  the  historical  statement 
does  not  appear  to  be  purely  connected  with  the  original  sources, 
for  there  is  no  mention  made  in  Genesis  of  any  appearance  of  Q-od 
before  the  departure  from  Ur.  The  words  which  are  here  (ver.  3) 
quoted  as  spoken  hefore  the  residence  in  Haran,  were  spolcen,  ac- 
cording to  Gen,  xii.  1,  during  the  appearance  with  which  Abraham 
was  favoured  in  Haran,  It  has  been  attempted  to  remove  the  force 
of  this  circumstance  by  the  remarli  that,  according  to  tradition,  the' 
departure  from  Ur  likewise  took  place  at  the  command  of  God.  (It 
is  probable  that  this  opinion  was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Gen.  xv.  7  ;  Neb,  is.  7.  Compare  Plulo  de  Abrah.  p.  11, 
12.  Vol.  ii.  edit.  Mangey.  Joseph.  Arch.  i.  7, 1.)  However,  the  words 
of  the  cLuotation  always  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  view ; 
they  are  to  be  found  literally,  according  to  the  LXX.,  in  the  p(«- 
sage  Gen.  xii.  1.  {But  the  LXX.  has,  in  accordance  with  the  He- 
brew, the  additional  words,  aal  in  tov  otaov  roii  -narpSg  aov.  The 
words  Ktti  3evpo  are  wanting  iu  the  Cod.  Alex,)  Even  if  therefore, 
we  chose  to  refer  to  that  tradition,  still  we  must  confess  that  the 
words  contained  in  vcr.  3  appear  to  be  transferred  from  a  later 
appearance  of  God  to  an  earlier  one,  !For  the  supposition  of 
Luger,  that,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  the  theophany 
recorded  in  Gen,  xii.  1,  did  not  take  place  in  Haran  at  all,  but 
in  Ur,  the  accounts  in  the  eleventh  chapter  being  anticipated 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  external  history  of  Abra- 
ham, before  the  author  begins  to  eommunioate  the  spiritual  (as  if 
the  external  history  of  Abraham  did  not  continue  to  be  recorded 
even  after  the  12th  chapter),  ia,  on  account  of  the  connexion  between 
xi.  31  and  xii.  4,  quite  untenable.  It  is  only  the  notice  of  Tcrah's 
death  that  is  anticipated  (xi.  32);  in  other  points  the  narrative  ad- 
vances regularly  forward. 

Another  difficulty,  that  Haran  (t;h,  Xappdv  Kdp^ai,  Carrse)  is 
really  situated  in  Mesopotamia  itself,  while  Abraham  here  seems  to 
have  departed  out  of  Mesopotamia  to  go  to  Haran,  is  more  easily 
disposed  of.    Ur,  which  Genesis  transfers  to  Clialdea  (xi.  31),  is 
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itself,  in  a  somewhat  wider  senso,  a  city  of  Meeopotamia,  because 
the  Chaldeans  inhabited  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  (Compare 
Winer's  Eeallex,  page  253,  etc.)  There  might,  therefore,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Haran,  be  mention  made  of  his 
residence  in  Mesopotamia, 

Vers.  4,  5. — In  the  account  of  Abraham's  migration  from  Haran 
to  Canaan,  there  likewise  appears  an  inconsistency  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis.  It  is  alleged  here  that  the  migration  followed  after 
the  death  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  ;  but  according  to  G-en- 
esis  xi.  32,  Terah  reached  the  age  of  205  years,  and  therefore  he 
lived  for  sixty  years  after  the  period  in  question,  for  he  was  70 
years  old  when  he  begat*  Abraham,  and  Abraham  was  75  when  he 
removed  to  Canaaiu  By  altering  the  number  205  into  145,  the  in- 
consistency would  indeed  be  removed,  but  that  is  plainly  too  violent 
a  measure  ;  the  only  method  which  is  here  of  any  avail,  and  which 
is  therefore  followed  by  Michaelis  and  Kuinoel,  is  to  summon  tra- 
dition to  our  aid.  And  in  fact,  among  the  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
the  opinion  has  arisen,  that  Abraham  (because  the  opposite  appeared 
like  a  violation  of  the  fourth  (fifth)  commaudment)  first  left  Haran 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  But  as  the  book  of  Q-enesis  ex- 
pressly places  the  literal  death  of  Terah  later,  they  understood  the 
former  death  spiritually/  of  his  apostaey  to  idolatry,  which  obliged 
Abraham  to  leave  him,f  This  view  appears  to  have  been  followed 
here  by  Stephen^  and  such  indications  of  bis  Rabbinical  learning 
may  have  been  peculiarly  attractive  to  his  hearere.J  (Compare 
Philo  de  migrat.  Abrah,  p.  463,  and  Lightfoot  on  this  passage.)  In 
verse  5  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  commended,  who,  although  no  part 
of  Canaan  was  yet  actually  in  his  possession,  and  although  he  had 
no  children,  believed  that  the  land  was  bestowed  upon  him  and  bis 
posterity,  (In  oi/K  edude  ovk  ^=  ovttw  [compare  John  vii.  8]  ;  on  his 
first  arrival,  G-od  in  fact  had  not  given  him  anything  which  he 
could  call  his  own  in  the  land.  Bijiia  -KoSog  =  ^^~t)5  in  Deut,  ii.  5. 
Karoff^eotf  occurs  again  iu  verse  45  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
nVrt,  njiis.  Compare  Gen.  xvii,  8,  Jfumb,  xxxii.  5,  in  the  LXX. 
version.) 

*  We  maj  indeed  undersfaad  Gen.  si.  28  to  mean  that  Terali  was  seventy  years  old 
when  he  began  to  hare  children,  and  wa  may  suppoao  that  Abraham  was  not  the  oldest 
of  Ms  fiiinily :  but  this  will  not  aaffiee  to  fill  ap  sixty  years. 

f  That  Terah  was  odious  among  the  Rabhina  sa  an  idolater  (Jos.  sxiv.  2)  is  shewn 
too  by  Ims  it  ie  related  that  Abraham  had  broken  down  the  idols  of 

Ms  fat!  e  delivered  by  him  to  Nirarod.    And  Mimi'od  throw  Abraham 

into  a  1  hich  however  he  escaped  without  injury.    Compare  Lightfoot 

JO  Ice  that  of  Bengel  in  the  Gnomon:   '■Abrani,  dum  Thara  visit 

In  Hap  nodo  paternani  habuit  in  Haran,  in  terra  Canaan  duntaaat 

peregii  >  autem  patre,  plane  m  terra  Canaan  domura  unico  habere 

ocepiti'  uiuau  uD  icjovucni  aa  turoed. 
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Vers.  6j  7. — The  words  of  the  promise  itself  are  now  quoted 
agreeably  to  the  pass'^  m  Gen.  xv.  13  ;  hut  Stephen,  or  rather 
the  translator  of  the  speech,  which  undoubtedly  was  delivered  in 
Hebrew,  does  not  foUow  the  LXX.  closely.  The  deviations,  how- 
ever, have  no  effect  upon  the  thoughts,  excepting  that  the  last 
words  of  verse  7,  kcu  XarpEvaovaC  jmoi  iv  -w  Tt^rrs)  tovtwj  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  parage  in  Genesis  ;  they  have  probably  been  taken 
from  Exod.  iii.  12,  and  blended  with  the  former  passage  into  one 
whole.  According  to  Exod.  xii  .  40,  the  bondage  really  lasted  430, 
but  here  the  round  number  merely  is  given  as  in  Gen.  xv.  13. 
Respecting  the  difficulty  that  springs  from  the  statement  in  Gal. 
iii.  17,  compare  the  remarks  on  that  passage.  Kok^w  occui's  likemse 
in  chapters  xii,  1,  xviii.  10,  and  in  1  Pet.  iii  13,  in  the  signification 
of  "  persecuting,  maltreating." 

Vers.  8-12. — ^In  what  follows,  the  history  is  pursued  further ; 
and  particularly  Joseph's  fortunes  are  treated  in  detail.  It  is  very 
probable  that  in  this  detail  there  floated  before  the  mind  of  Stephen 
a  typical  relation  of  the  history  of  Joseph  to  the  Redeemer.  (In  the 
phrase  icai  S6(^Kev  ovtSi  dtaO^KTjv  Trepiroft^f ,  there  ia  to  be  seen  a  blend- 
ing of  two  thoughts  :  fully  expressed,  the  clause  must  run :  sSukev 
avTw  mpiToiiTiv,  -r^f  dMOijKrjg  ornisJov.  It  is  not  admissible  to  under- 
stand Sia&^Ki]  directly  in  the  signification  of  "  command,  ordinance." 
For  oStwc  some  codices  have  the  easier  reading  ovrog,  but  this  has 
certainly  resulted  from  a  correction  of  the  unusual  use  of  o5ru?.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  an  interchange  of  oiri^  and  ovrof  [compare  Winer's 
Grammar,  page  434],  and  therefore  it  only  remains  that  we  under- 
stand ovTwg  here  as  a  particle  of  transition  in  the  sense  of  our  words 
"  then,  so,"  as  it  occurred  in  common  language.  Compare  Passow's 
Lexicon  under  this  word.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  similarly 
used  m  Acts  xvii,  33,  xxviil  14. — The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are 
styled  TjaT^idQxo*,  ^^  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  or  narpmi. 
Compare  ii.  29. — Koprdop.aTa  denotes  properly  the  fodder  of  cattle  ; 
but  it  is  here  used  generally  in  the  wider  sense  of  "  means  of  sub- 
sistence.") 

Vers.  13-16.— In  the  statement  of  the  number  of  Jacob's  family 
that  went  down  to  Egypt,  another  d_ifferccce  presents  itself,  for  only 
seventy  persons  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi  27  ;  Exod.  i.  5  ;  Deut. 
X.  22  ;  but  hero  seventy-five.  As  the  Septu^int  Kkewise  mentions 
seventy-five  souls  in  the  passages  referred  to,  we  cannot  well  say 
that  Stephen  only  meant  to  state  a  round  number,  but  rather  that 
he  must  have  followed  this  version  ;  and  probably  the  Seventy,  or 
the  tradition  which  ia  preserved  in  their  version,  included  the  chil- 
dren of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  so  made  up  the  number,  which 
in  this  case,  of  course,  does  not  so  much  specify  the  number  of  those 
that  went  down,  as  the  number  of  aU  the  posterity  of  Jacob. 
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Other  difficultiea  are  ptesented  in  verse  16,  according  to  which 
all  the  patriarchs  were  buried  in  Syclienij  which  Abraham  honght 
from  the  sons  of  Emmor.  But,  according  to  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  Jacob 
bought  this  field  (it  was  the  care  of  Machpelah  in  Hebron  that 
Abraham  bought),  and  Jacob,  moreover,  according  to  Gen.  1.  13, 
was  buried  in  Abraham's  sepulchre  in  Hebron  :  of  the  other  patri- 
archs there  is  nothing  mentioned  in  Genesis,  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  their  interroent.  Joseph,  however,  was  buried,  according 
to  Gen.  h  25,  in  Sychem,  and  the  other  eons  of  Jacob  likewise,  ac- 
cording to  tradition.  Tet  there  is  another  tradition,  which  says 
they  were  buried  with  Abraham  in  Hebron  (Joseph.  Arch.  ii.  8,  2), 
and  such  a  twofold  account  might  readily  arise,  as  Genesis  presented 
nothing  decisive  either  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the 
passage  before  us,  therefore,  oi  -TaT^peg  ^/iwi'  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  the  subject  to  [lErerEBijaaVj  and  thus  the  one  difficulty  is 
solved,  Por  the  removal  of  the  other  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
instead  of  'h^^adji  we  should  read  'lojcdfi,  or  that  Abraham's  name 
should  be  thrown  out,  and  (hvrjaaro  taken  impersonally  ;  but  the 
manuscripts  do  not  support  these  conjectures ;  and  nothing  there- 
fore remains,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  use  violent  measures,  but  to 
confess  that  here  Abraham  has  been  put  for  Jacob  by  the  speaker 
or  by  the  narrator,  a  confession  which,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
dangerous.  ** 

Vers.  17-19. — ^In  these  veraes  the  speech  passes  on  to  the  history 
of  Moses,  which  is  treated  very  fully  in  what  follows.  The  quota- 
tion in  verse  18  is  taken  from  Exod.  i.  8.  The  expression  "  knew 
not"  (o^«  flto)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  ignorance  properly  speak- 
ing, but  rather  of  a  want  of  regard  for  the  merits  of  Joseph.  Kara- 
ao<l>i^eo6ai  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
borrowed  from  Exod.  i,  10  ;  and  conformably  to  the  Hebrew  bsfjiiri ; 
it  denotes  "to  circumvent  or  mislead  in  a  crafty  mannep,"  "dolose 
agere."  ZwoyovsTadai  means  primarily  to  be  bom  alive,  and  then  to 
be  preserved  in  hfe,     (Comp,  Comm.  on  Luke  xvii.  33.) 

Vers.  20-22. — Down  to  verae  44,  the  history  of  Moses  is  now 
related  very  fully.  In  these  first  verses,  the  remark  (ver.  22)  that 
Moses  was  instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  contains 
another  reference  to  Jewish  tradition,  for  Genesis  mentions  nothing 
of  the  Mnd.  As  Moses  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  it 
was  very  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  instructed  in  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  Egypt,  But  certainly,  in  making  this  supposition,  the 
ancients  were  far  from  the  notion  of  modem  infidelity,  that  it  was 
the  training  he  received  in  Egypt  which  put  him  in  the  condition  of 

*  The  same  thing  ia  said  by  Cslvin  ai 
esse  palam  est,  quare  hie  locus  corrigeudt 
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^  the  founder  of  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the  larael- 
ites.  AD  the  education  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  ;  and  if  their  influence  thoreforo  had  determined  the  inward 
life  of  Moses,  he  would  necessarily  have  spread  their  idolatry  among 
the  Jews,  and  yet  he  abolished  at  once  all  the  traces  of  it  that  had 
crept  in  among  them.  Just  as  little,  therefore  as  Paul  became  an 
apostle,  in  consequence  of  his  Greeian  education  in  Tarsus,  did 
Moses  become  the  great  founder  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  the 
wisdom  he  had  learned  in  Egypt.  And  yet  God  might  employ  the 
outward  education  which  Moses  had  received  in  Egypt,  so  as  to 
make  him  impart  it,  under  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  that  filled  him,  in  an  improved  shape  to  the  Jews, 

.(The  conjecture  that  in  verse  20,  the  reading  should  be  dar^^ 
T§  08^  instead  of  ootew^  ni  eeu  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  for  t&j  Oefi  is 
to  be  understood  hke  frjni  ■'SbV  in  Gen.  x.  9.  In  verse  22,  the 
expression,  Swarhg  h  Xaymg  is  remarkable,  for  Moses  we  know  had 
no  gift  of  eloquence.  Nor  can  the  expression  te  apphed  to  the 
eloquence  of  Moses  in  writing  ;  but  it  admits  very  well  of  being 
applied  to  the  spiritual  power,  which  fitted  him  for  filling  men's 
minds  with  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  his  convictions.  All  true  elo- 
quence, in  fact,  rests  pre-eminently  upon  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
win  the  hearts  of  men.) 

Vers.  23-29.- — Eespecting  the  age  of  Moses,  when  he  went  among 
his  people,  there  is  nothing  determined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
here  too  Stephen  follows  tradition,*  which  however  was  not  uniform, 
for  there  are  other  passages  which  represent  him  as  having  h^en 
twenty  years  old  at  the  time.  The  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian, 
Stephen  appears  (verse  25)  to  understand  generally  as  a  type  of  the 
office  of  Moses  to  protect  and  to  help,  for  he  declares  that  Moses 
hoped  his  brethren  would  discover  hie  true  character  from  this 
action.  Of  this  there  is  nothing  contained  iu  the  statements  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  the  thoiight  appears  to  be  a  reflection  of  Stephen's 
upon  the  circumstances  of  Moses .;  for  there  are  no  traditional  ele- 
ments that  bear  upon  this  passage,  at  least  there  is  nothing  upon 
ihe  point  iu  our  remains  of  Kabbinical  literatui-e.  (The  expression, 
av^-^i]  im  sapdiav  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Hebrew,  aV  t?  n'?9. 
Respecting  it  comp.  1  Oor.  ii.  9. — In  verse  26,  the  Septuagint  has 
5j)i^p((  devrep^  instead  of  &mov(m.—J.vv£Xavveii'  is  used  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  "  admonishing  urgently,"'"  compellere." — Verse  29.  Mb- 
ih.d ft  =  !;■?».) 

Ver.  30-32. — Of  the  important  occurrence  that  follows  the 
exposition  belongs  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch;  but 


h  Ealjba,  fol.  115,  it  is  said;  MoBea   in  paiatio  I 
degil,  in  Midiane  40  aunos,  et  40  annoa  Israeli  ministravit.     (See  Lightfoot  o 
parage.) 
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on  the  subject  of  the  interchange  of  ayyeXo^  icvglov  and  Kvpto^j  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  Steinwender's  treatise :  Christne  Deus  in 
Vet.  Test.  Eegiom.  1829,  p.  6,  seq.  The  words  of  God  are  not 
accurately  repeated  :  verse  33  should  have  stood,  according  to  Exod. 
iii.  5,  6,  before  veree  32,  (Instead  of  Tjarspuv  oon,  in  verse  32,  the 
Septuagint  hss  Trar^'o^  aov,  after  the  Hebrew.) 

Vers,  3S-S6, — In  connexion  with  the  words  of  God,  by  which  he 
sends  Moses  as  a  messenger  to  his  people,  appears  {verses  85,  36) 
the  first  definite  allusion  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  on  whose  account 
Stephen  stood  accused  before  the  Sanhedrim's  tribunal.  As  the 
Jews  formerly  rejected  Moses,  so  now  do  they  reject  Jesus ;  and  yet 
God  has  appointed  the  one  as  he  did  the  other  to  bring  them  help. 
As  Moses  literally  conducted  the  people  out  of  Egypt  through  the 
Eed  Sea  into  the  land  of  promise,  so  does  Christ  spiritually  guide 
through  conflict  and  struggle  into  the  eternal  home  of  heaven. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  passage  that  in  verse  35  Moses  bears 
the  name  of  Avrpur^f,  Redeemer.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  word 
is  used  by  the  Seventy  to  represent  ^»i,  but  it  is  only  appHed  to 
God  (Psalm  xviii.  17,  Ixxvii.  15)  ;  in  the  New  Testament  it  does 
not  occur  elsewhere,  the  term  usually  employed  to  express  the  idea 
being  aon-ijp.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  accidental, 
because  all  the  other  words  that  are  formed  from  Xvrpcru  are  in  other 
passages  apphed  to  Chi'ist.  In  the  case  of  Moses  the  epithet  Xvrpui- 
Tfjq  to  course  bears  only  an  external  reference  to  the  dehverance 
fiwm  Egyptian  bondage;  but  this  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  prefiguration 
of  the  redemption  from  sin,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Messiah. 
Q'Ev  xeipl  corresponds  obviously  to  the  Hebrew  i;s,  and  denotes 
simply  interposition,  medium  —  Aa.) 

Vers.  37-40,— Further,  we  have  in  regard  to  Moses  his  pre- 
diction respecting  the  Messiah,  and  his  intercourse  with  God, 
exhibited  to  view  ;  and,  in  connexion  with  these  points,  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  the  people,  and  their  apostacy  from  God.  (Respecting 
the  quotation  from  Deut,  xviii.  18,  contained  in  verse  37,  comp. . 
Comm.  on  Acts  iii.  22.  In  verse  38  yiveaQai.,  followed  by  fiETd^  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  d»  nhirt.  — The  Eaa^Tjnia  is  the  collective 
body  of  the  Jews  who  were  in  the  wilderness,  between  whom  and 
God,  Moses  acted  as  mediatior. — On  X6yia  foivra  consult  Oomm,  on 
John  vi.  63  ;  1  Pet,  i.  23,  And  if  here  the  <w^,  Ufe,  is  ascribed 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  this  holds  of  its  essential  character,  which  is  good 
and  holy  [Rom.  vii.  12]  ;  but  in  the  preceptive  form,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears araOBg  men,  it  has  no  power  to  cOTnmimicate  the  lite. — The 
quotation  in  verse  40  is  from  Exod.  xsxii.  1.) 

Vers.  41-43. — The  foUowiag  verses  give  more  precise  informa- 
tion respecting  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Apis  which  led  to  the  for- 
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matioii  of  tlie  golden  calf,  under  which  they  adored  the  creative 
principle  in  nature,  (The  word  [loaxoT^oidv  was  probably  first  formed 
either  by  Stephen,  or  if  he  apolce  before  the  Sanhedrim  in  Hebrew, 
by  the  narrator  of  his  speech.  It  ia  found  nowhere  else.)  In  this 
apostacy  of  the  Jews,  Stephen  rightly  diacovera  a  judgment  of  God, 
who  punishea  sin  by  sin.  Compare  Rom.  i.  24,  etc.  But  besides 
the  golden  calf  the  Israelites  also  practiaod  in  the  wilderness  the 
worship  of  the  atars,  in  reference  to  which  Stephen  appeals  to  a 
passage  in  Amos  v.  25,  26,  which  he  quotes  exactly  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  conclusion  Ba0vXh>voc 
stands  instead  of  Aojiaoicov  :  which  variation  without  doubt  results 
simply  &om  the  fact,  that  the  captivity  was  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Babylonish. 

(s-poTiffl  Tov  ovpavov,  =  o'lKipri  KS^,  host  of  heaven,  denotes  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  etara  ;  inasmuch  as  these  bodiea  were  con- 
templated under  the  idea  of  heavenly  beings.  The  adoration  of  the 
stars  (Sabeanism)  formed  an  integral  part  of  all  the  ancient  systems 
of  natural  religion,  because  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
starry  sky  attracted  even  the  rudest  minds,  and  excited  to  the  wor- 
ship of  a  superior  power. — Bi/3Aof  r&v  irpo^ip-wn  denotes  the  collec- 
tion df  the  twelve  prophets,  which  it  is  known  were  regarded  as  one 
whole.) 

The  quotation  from  Amos,  however,  is  not  unattended  with 
difficulty.  First  of  all,  the  question  put  with  ff^,  requires  undoubt- 
edly a  negative  answer,  so  that  the  meaning  is  "  Ye  have  offered 
unto  me  no  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness."  But  the  children  of  Israel 
did  offer  sacrifices  repeatedly  to  Jehovah  the  true  God  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  therefore  the  accusation  appears  unfounded.  This 
difficulty,  however,  is  very  easily  dispelled  by  the  remark,  that  we 
liave  here  an  absolute  expression  for  what  is  true  only  relatively,, 
and  the  sense  accordingly  is  this,  "  Ye  have  served  me  not  alone, 
not  always."  It  is  an  ingenious  proposal  of  FritHsehe  (Comm., 
on  Mark,  page  65)  to  put  the  mark  of  interrogation  first  after  the 
words  npooKwsiv  avTotc  in  verse  43  ;  for  then  we  escape  the  whole 
difiiculty,  because  Stephen,  according  to  this  arrangement,  certainly 
acknowledges  the  worahip  that  was  paid  to  Jehovah,  but  finds  fault 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  idols. 

Again,  we  have  here  an  example  to  ahew  that  the  prophets 
tbcniselves  recognized  ancient  traditions.  The  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch certainly  make  no  mention  either  of  the  worship  of  Moloch, 
or  of  the  worship  of  the  stars  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  Amos,  therefore,  without  doubt,  followed  in  his  statements  very 
ancient  traditions.  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  Vatke's 
procedure  in  his  biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  he 
chooses  the  passage  of  Amos  for  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  a 
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history  of  religion,  and  denies  completely  the  antiquity  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  thus  I'ejecting,  on  account  of  this  single  notice,  the 
connected  accounts  of  the  Pentateuch.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point  mentioned,  the  worship  of  Moloch,  the  name  (tj^to,  fjVia,  B''3l=») 
denotes  nothing  else  than  "  king,  lord,"  it  corresponds  therefore  to 
the  name  Bel  or  Baal,  which  the  Canaanitish  nations  gave  to  their 
idols.  Under  this  name  they  adored  the  sun,  ae  the  generating 
principle  ;  while  the  moon,  under  the  title  of  the  q^ueen  of  heaven 
(Jerem.  vii.  IS,  xliv.  25),  wae  viewed  ^  the  female  or  conceiving 
principle.  (Compare  Winer's  Eealles  under  this  word.)  The  ukiiv^ 
Tov  M.oX6x  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  littSe  portable  temple,  in  which  the 
image  of  the  idol  deity  (totto?  =  etrfoiAw)  was  set  up,  and  which 
could  be  carried  about  in  travelling.  The  Kalmucks  and  other 
nomadic  tribes  h&ve  to  this  day  such  portable  sanctuaries.  As  to 
the  second  deity  that  is  mentioned,  the  unknown  name  'Psfifidv  is 
very  differently  written  in  the  manuscripts  :  we  find  'Pe/plv,  'P(?^9iB, 
'Poii^ia.  According  to  the  Coptic,  however,  the  name  Eemphan,  is 
the  right  reading,  and  it  denotes  the  planet  Saturn.*^  The  Seventy 
have  taken  this  name  from  the  Egyptian  dialect,  which  was  familiar 
to  them,  and  employed  it  for  the  Hebrew  i"=,  which  stands  in  the 
passage  of  Amos.  In  the  Arabic  the  same  consonants,  only  with 
different  vowels  i;'i=,  likewise  denote  Saturn,  with  which  too  the 
statement  of  Stephen  that  Kemphan  is  a  star  (aorpov)  exactly 
agrees  ;  and  thus  all  indications  concur  in  leading  to  this  point. 

Vers.  44-47. — In  the  progress  of  Stephen's  speech,  there  is  con- 
trasted with  the  worship  which  the  Israelites,  when  led  away  by 
temptation,  paid  to  the  taberuacle  of  Moloch,  the  worship  in  the 
tabernacle  of  testimony,  instituted  by  God  himself  under  whose 
protection  and  defence  they  had  been  able  to  take  possession  of  the 
.hoiy  land  of  promise.  It  is  obvious  that  this  juxtaposition  renders 
■  only  the  more  conspicuous  the  gnilt  of  that  idolatry,  fcom  which  the 
peculiar  guidance  vouchsafed  by  God's  grace  should  have  guarded 
the  Jews.  (The  (tkjjv^  tov  napnipiov  =  -isisi  VhSn,  denotes,  it  is  ob- 
vious, the  moveable  sanctuary  which  the  Israelites  used  tUl  the  time 
of  Solomon.  The  Seventy  derived  iv'ia  from  ■'sy,  and  therefore 
translate  it  as  =^  pi""?.  The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  is  from 
is;,  "to  assemble,"  and  thus  the  phrase  signifies  the  tabernacle  of 
meeting.)  In  verae  46,  etc.,  finally,  there  is  a  transition  to  the 
charge  brought  forward  at  chap.  vi.  13,  that  Stephen  had  spoken 
against  the  Temple,  which  receives  in  what  follows  a  pretty  direct 
refutation. 

*  Compare  a  aingalar  treatiise  bj  Jablonald,  tte  great  Coptic  Eoholar,  upon  this  name 
{Lips.  1131),  aad  in  his  PanHieon  jBgypt  proL  p.  L  Jablonski,  however,  certainly  crra 
in  r^arding  Moloch  and  Saturn  as  identical ;  the  former  was  rathor  tho  creative  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  and  the  latter  the  conseryative.  Tile  passage  before  us  too,  liy  the  juxta- 
position of  the  two  idois,  indicates  their  difference. 
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Vers.  48-50.^ Without  disparaging  the  sanctitj'  of  the  Temple, 
as  an  image  of  the  heavenly  dwelling-place  of  Grod,  Stephen  yet 
shews  that,  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  himself,  no  ex- 
ternal dwelling-place  can  contain  the  eternal  niler  of  heaven  and 
earth.  By  this  reference  to  the  prophetic  word,  he  hallows  in  the 
very  eyes  of  hia  accasers  the  view  of  the  temple  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed, and  confutes  their  audacious  charge  against  himself.  (On 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  words,  h  ihjiKrro^  «.  t.  A.,  comp.  the  parallel 
passage  in  xvii.  24.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Isa.  Ixvi  1,  2, 
somewhat  freely  indeed,  yet  without  essential  variations, — The  es- 
pression  vaov  x^tpoT^oiifov  contrasts  directly  with  dxeipowolTirov^  to 
which  the  passage  in  Acts  xvii.  24  points.  To  the  temple  of  stone 
reared  hy  men  stands  opposed  the  universe,  as  the  glorious  temple 
of  the  Lord,  fashioned  hy  the  fingers  of  Deity  ;  the  former  is  only  a 
figure  of  the  latter,  and  has  therefore  only  a  conditional  value.) 

Vers.  51-53.— There  is  plainly  here  an  intemiption  of  Stephen 
in  his  speech,  as  indeed  the  better  editions  indicate.  The  profounder 
spirit  of  prophecy  had  struck  root  so  little  into  the  people,  that  the 
mention  of  prophetic  declarations  respecting  the  temple  was  actu- 
ally regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  reverence  due  to  it.  On  behold- 
ing the  obduracy  of  his  hearers,  therefore,  Stephen  altered  the  tone 
of  his  discourse  :  and  instead  of  the  gentle  manner  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  spoken,  he  preached  now  in  the  fiery  language  of  rebuke.. 
He  declared  to  hie  hearere  that  the  same  spirit  of  disobedience  and 
unfaithfulness,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  sacred  history, 
had  been  displayed  by  their  fathers,  here  sway  also  in  them,  and 
had  made  them  the  murderers  of  the  righteous  one. 

(iKXijpoTpdx^^o^  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  ; 
in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  occurs  pretty  frec[uently 
for  the  Hebrew  q-^i-n^p.  Compare  Exod.  xxxiii.  3,  5.  It  expresses 
the  stubbornness  and  obstinancy  which  stand  out  so  prominently  to 
view  in  the  national  character  of  the  Israelites. — The  word  dnsftir- 
liriroq  ~  ^■^j;,  points  to  the  signification  of  "  unholy,  impure,"  and 
the  same  expression  is  also  in  the  Old  Testament  applied  to  tlft 
heart  and  the  ear,  as  the  internal  and  external  organs  of  spiritual  sus- 
ceptibility. Compare  Jerem.  vi.  10  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  9,  In  verse  53, 
Jesus  is  again  styled,  as  in  chap.  iii.  14,  b  dkcuoc,  the  absolutely 
righteous,  the  perfect  one.)  Special  consideration  is  due  to  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  speech  in  ver,  53,  which  declares  that  the 
Jews,  though  they  relied  upon  the  law,  and  though  it  had  been 
given  to  them  with  such  splendour,  yet  had  not  kept  it.  Without 
doubt,  Stephen,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  would  have  gone  on 
to  shew,  that,  with  such  unfaithfulness,  their  resistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  spoke  through  the  apostles  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  clause  here  added,  e/f  diara- 
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•yaf  oyyeAuv,  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  angola 
at  tlie  giving  of  the  law  upon  Mouat  Sinai.  Undoubtedly,  therefore, 
this  circumstance  must  also  he  traced  hack  to  tradition.  Traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  Septuagint,  which,  at  the  passage 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  adds  the  words  :  t/c  Se^iCiv  abrov  ayyeXoi  jter'  oItov, 
while  the  Hebrew  text  runs  thus :  'wV  n^  niK  'ijiM-na,  that  is,  on  his 
right  hand  there  is  the  fire  of  the  law  for  them  (or,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them),  which 
probably  denotes  the  Shechinah,  the  piUar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar 
of  fire.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Seventy  had  a  different  reading 
before  them,  and  besides  they  might  very  naturally  be  led  to  their 
translation  by  the  Hebrew  words  which  go  before,  viz.,  iciJj  nha-iH, 
which  denote  the  angelic  hosts.  The  same  idea  that  the  giving  of 
the  law  took  place  through  angels,  is  to  be  found  likewise  in  Psalm 
Isviii.  17,  and  in  Josephus  Areh.  xv.  5,  3,  who,  in  his  recital  of  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  has  adopted  many  traditional  elements. 
The  (juestiou,  however,  still  remains,  how  the  words  ei?  StaTaydi; 
ought  to  be  understood.  It  has  been  proposed  to  londerstand  Aa- 
rayai  of  the  hosts,  the  ranks  of  angels  ;  in  which  case  the  sense 
would  be  :  "  ye  have  received  the  law  in  the  presence  of  a 
But  the  substantive  does  not  occur  in  this  signification,  and  \ 
the  preposition  d^  is  not  suited  to  it.  If  we  compare  the  parallel 
passages  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  Heb.  ii.  2,  in  which  the  same  idea  is  to 
be  found,  then  we  cannot  doubt  that  SiaTayri  ought  here  to  be 
taken  in  the  signification  of  "  appointment,  ordination,"  in  which 
case  Eif  takes  the  signification,  here  quite  appropriate,  "in  con- 
sequence of,  according  to,  by."  The  angels  appear  therefore  here 
as  the  powers  mediating  between  God  and  man. 

Vers.  54-56. — This  keen  reproof  of  Stephen,  however,  did  not 
bring  the  hearers  to  repentance,  but  only  excited  their  fury  to  the 
highest  pitch.  With  this  raging  madness  contrasts  strikingly  the 
calm  serenity  of  the  martyr,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  Lord. 
(On  diavp'M  comp.  Comm.  on  chap,  v.  33.)  With  respect  to  the 
vision  of  Stephen,  we  are  not  to  think  of  any  external  spectacle,  but 
of  an  internal  vision  in  the  state  of  ccstacy.  Meyer's  remark, 
"  that  Stephen  may  have  been  able  to  see  heaven  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  chamber  of  sesBion,"  is  therefore,  to  speak  rniidly,  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  His  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  glory, 
but  what  he  beheld,  those  who  were  around  him  learned  only  from 
his  words. 

(A6^a  eeoS  is  to  be  undei^stood  like  the  Hebrew  njn;  nias,  and  to 
be  explained  of  the  heavenly  splendour  which  surrounds  every  Di- 
vme  appearance. — Respecting  the  opening  of  the  heavens,  see  the 
Oomm.  on  Matth.  iii.  17.— The  special  object,  however,  of  his  glori- 
ous vision  was  the  person  of  the  Lord  ;  elsewhere  Christ  alone  ap- 
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plies  to  himself  the  name  Son  of  Man  {vlo^  rov  dv6p<inov)i  hut 
Stephen  here  gives  it  to  Jeans  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  plain 
that  ho  seea  him  in  his  human  form,  in  the  well-lmown  beloved 
form  in  which  he  walked  upon  the  earth.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  expression  here  twice  repeated,  "  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God"  ^oTbrra  iic  ds^iwv  tov  Beov  [comp.  Coram,  on  Matth.  xxvi.  62- 
64],  for  it  is  usually  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  that  is  spoken 
of.  But  long  since  Gregory  the  Great  undoubtedly  gave  the  right 
explanation  of  the  phrase,  in  a  passage  adduced  here  by  Kuinoel, 
He  says  :  "  sedere  judicantis  et  imperantis  est,  stare  vero  pugnantis 
vel  adjuvantie.  Stcphanus  atantem  videt,  cLuem  adjutorem  habuit."* 
Horn.  six.  in  festum  adscensionis.  Compare  Knapp.  scr,  arg.  p,  47, 
Note.) 

Vers.  57-60. — In  these  words  of  the  martyr  the  Jews  saw  an- 
other act  of  blasphemy,  and  therefore  they  only  hastened  his  death. 
As  the  Romans  had  taken  away  from  the  Jews  the  power  of  life 
and  death  (compare  at  John  xviii.  31),  the  execution  of  Stephen 
must  be  regarded  as  a  tumultuoua  act  ;  at  the  same  time  this  sup- 
position is  not  without  difficulty,  because  the  whole  occurrence,  ac- 
cording to  vi.  12,  took  place  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Perhaps  the 
Sanhedrim,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  collision  with  the 
Eoman  authorities,  pronounced  no  formal  Judgment,  but  connived 
at  the  execution,  which  was  perpetrated  hy  some  fanatics.  The 
witnesses  (vi.  13)  were  required,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  to 
throw  the  first  stones  at  the  condemned  individual,  as  if  to  shew 
their  conviction  of  his  guilt.  (The  first  iXi6op6XovVj  ver,  58,  is  tebe 
regarded  as  anticipating  the  subsequent  more  minute  narration  of 
the  event.)  In  the  passage  before  us  the  circumstance  too  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  we  find  a  prayer  expressly  addressed  to  Jesus. 
What  the  Redeemer  said  to  his  heavenly  Father :  "  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit,"  the  same  thing  does  Stephen  say  to  Christ, 
"  receive  my  spirit"  (defoi  ro  tweC/wi  jiov).  There  lies  in  thia  a  stronger 
argument  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ,  than  in 
many  other  passages  which  are  usually  adduced  as  proof-passages 
in  tavour  of  it,  when  it  is  considered  with  what  severity  the  Old 
Testament  denounces  every  ascription  of  Divine  prerogatives  to  any 
being  who  is  not  God.  The  oppoaers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  must 
therefore,  in  consistency,  pronounce  every  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  be  idolatry.  But  Stephen,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  command  contained  in  John  v.  23  ;  and  the  same 
view  of  it  has  been  taken  by  the  church  in  all  ages.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  set  aside  this  troublesome  passage,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  underetand  the  words  icvpif.  'li}aov  thus,  "  God,  who  art  the  Father 

*  That  is  " daing  maiks  the  judge,  and  the  ruler ;  standing,  the  combatant  and  aux- 
iliary.   Stephen  saw  liim  staadiag  in  liis  eliai'actor  of  dofeuder." — [K. 
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and  Lord  of  Jesue  I"  an  explanation  which  is  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic, and  deserves  to  be  known. 

Here  Paul  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time  as  a  furious  perse- 
cutor of  the  church  of  Grod :  the  murder  of  Stephen  he  regards  as 
a  deed  pleasing  to  God.  The  word  vmvlac,  yomig  man,  affords  only 
an  approximate  determination  of  his  age,  because  it  is  applied  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-four  and  forty.  (In  the  prayer 
of  Stephen  that  his  enemies  might  be  forgiven,  in  ver,  60,  the  phrase 
fL^  oT^a-g^  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  used  iu  the  sense  of  "  retii- 
buere,"  as  in  Matth.  xxvi.  15,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  usage  of  Vsjj, 
to  weigh,  to  weigh  for  one.  In  its  complete  shape  the  expression 
stands  thus,  Iotoviu  &v  ^vy^,  to  place  upon  the  balance.  Compare 
Sc;hl6T:^ner'B  Lexicon  on  the  LXS.,  under  the  word  Iottj/u,  Herodo- 
tus ii,  65  uses  lardvat  cmifl^  in  the  same  manner. 


§    8.    SpBEAB   OS'    I'HE    tfOSPEL    BeYOND   jEKnSALEM. 
(Acts  viii.  1-40.) 

Vera.  1-4.— Thus  now  the  blood  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  church 
was  shed  ;  but  even  here  theve  was  exhibited  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Tertutlian's  declaration ;  "  sanguis  martyrum  semen  Christian- 
orum."  The  dispersion  of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem  had  the 
effect  of  spreading  the  Gospel  through  the  neighbouriug  regions. 
Only  tt  udea  and  Samaria  are  immediately  named,  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Galilee  had  churches  irom  the  beginning,  for  many  friends 
of  Christ  lived  there  (compare  ix.  31);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Christianity  spread  itself  at  this  period  through  Pheenicia  also 
and  Cyprus  and  Antioch.  See  chap.  xi.  19,  20.  The  apostles  (viii, 
1),  however,  considered  it  their  duty  for  some  time  at  first  to  abide 
in  the  central  point  of  the  church. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  first  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  2d  and  the  8d  ought  properly  to  stand  at  the  beginning, 
because  they  are  immediately  counected  with  the  death  of  Stephen. 
The  concluding  words  too  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  :  SavXog  de  ^i' 
avvuvdoK&v  ry  dvaipiaa  avroii,  with  which  the  sentence  iyivero  de 
K.  T.  X.  stands  connected,  do  not  appear  to  fit  well  their  place  in, 
the  arrangement.  The  supposition  of  a  process  of  abridgment, 
appHed  to  the  sources  of  information  lying  befoi'C  the  author,  fur- 
nishes the  best  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  the  text. — (On 
ovyKOfii^eiVj  in  verse  2,  compare  the  parallel  passages  in  v,  6,  9,  10, — 
Koff£T6f,  from  Kdm-eadat^  "  to  smite  oneself  in  token  of  soiTow,"  de- 
notes lamentation  for  the  dead,  compare  Gen.  1.  10. — -The  av6pe^ 
cvXaPugj  devout  men,  who  buried  the  corpse  of  the  martyr,  are  not 
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to  be  viewed  as  believers,  but  ae  pious  Jews  who  regarded  Stephen 
as  innocent ;  helievera  would  have  hcen  styled  brethren,— Ai^/iai- 
voiuu  is  only  i'ounii  here  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  =  nopOiu, 
which  Paul  himself,  in  Gal.  i.  13,  applies  to  his  persecutiond  of  the 
chui'ch.) 

Vers.  5-8,-— Luke  does  not  proceed  to  give  us  comprehensive  ac- 
counts of  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Christians  who  bad  fled  from 
Jerusalem  :  he  only  communicates  some  particulars  respecting  the 
ministry  of  another  of  the  seven  deacons,  viz,,  PhiHp :  he  gives  an 
account  first  of  his  preaching  in  Samaria,  and  next  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  chamberlain  of  Queen  Oandace.  As  to  the  qliestion 
who  this  Philip  was,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  the  apostle  of 
this  name,  for  the  apostles  bad  not  yet  left  Jerusalem,  and  besides, 
in  viii.  14,  he  is  expressly  distinguished  from  them.  Probably  he 
was  Philip  the  deacon,  vi,  5,  who  also  appears  in  chap.  xxi.  8  as 
"  the  Evangelist,  being  one  of  the  seven"  (svayyeXiar^g,  wv  ^k  tuv 
hzTa).  The  city  of  Samaria,  in  whicb  Philip  first  preached  the  gos- 
pel, is  not  named :  perhaps  it  was  Sychem,  where,  according  to 
John  iv.,  Christ  had  already  found  so  much  acceptance.*  In  general, 
"a  with  its  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  very  much  dig- 
.  to  receive  Divine  things  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  also,  very 
)  the  misleading  influence  of  ialse  teachers.  The  re- 
moteness of  the  district  may  have  guarded  the  inhabitants  from  that 
corruption  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  had  to  a  great 
extent  fallen  ;  and  thus  there  might  he  preserved  actively  among 
them  the  simple  faith  in  a  restorer  of  all  things,  viz.,  the  Mes- 
siah, whom  they  styled  a^V^  er  a^!;".  Compare  Gi-esenius  progr, 
de  theol.  Samarit,  a.  1822.  Philip  too  paved  for  himself  an  entrance 
into  their  minds,  by  deeds  of  striking  external  aspect,  which  both 
turned  the  eyes  of  men  upon  him,  and  proved  him  to  be  the  mes- 
senger of  Grod  to  their  souls. 

Vers.  9-11, — In  Samaria  Philip  now  came  in  contact  with  a  man 
named  8iraon,  who  belonged  to  that  numerous  class  of  religious 
deceivers  (yoijTai),  by  whom  the  various  countries  were  overrun  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  This  Simon  is  no  other  than  the  one  who 
is  distinguished  in  church  history  by  the  surname  of  Magus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Justin  Martyr,  he  was  a  native  of  Gitton 
in  Samaria  (Just  apol.  p.  69,  ed  Sylb.),  which  agrees  well  with  the 
chcumstance,  that  here  he  is  represented  as  pursuing  bis  practices 

*  Kuinoel  undarslaiids  the  words  eif  m'liiv  rf/s  Sofiapsiac,  in  ver.  5,  to  refer  to  the 
capital  city  itself,  wliicli  bore  the  same  name  as  the  country ;  bat  in  this  case  tbe  article 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  noAiv.  The  14th  ver.  on  which  the  critic  in  queetion  I'ehes, 
because  he  supposes  the  whole  land  had  not  jet  received  the  gospel,  is  onlj  to  be  under- 
Btood  of  a  vary  wide  diffiision  o!'  the  truth.  Tliat  Samaria  meana  here  the  land  and  not 
the  city,  la  clearly  shewn  by  the  Sth  verse,  where,  if  the  opposite  were  the  case,  air^c 
would  be  the  readi:^,  as  iroAij  has  preceded. 
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among  the  Samaritana.  The  accounts  given  by  Josephus  (Arch. 
XX.  7,  2)  of  a  similar  individual  of  the  same  name,  who  at  the 
instigation  of  Felix  (xxiv.  24)  lent  himself  to  the  seduction  of 
DrnsiUa  irom  her  husband,  are  not  applicable  to  Simon  Magus. ** 
For  the  former,  as  Josephus  relates,  waa  a  Cyprian  hy  birth,  the 
latter,  according  to  Justin,  waa  a  Samaritan ;  but  it  seems  alto- 
gether unreasonable  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Justin's  narrative, 
as  he  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  native  country  of 
Simon,  being  himself  a  Samaritan  of  Sychem,  and  he  could  have 
no  possible  interest  in  misrepresenting  the  truth.  Besides,  Felix 
lived  too  late  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  Simon  Magus  could  etill  be 
actively  engaged  in  those  regions  where  he  was  Procurator ;  for  Simon 
appears  to  have  early  left  the  East,  and  to  have  betaken  himself  to 
Eome,  the  rendezvous  of  ail  deceivers  of  this  kind. 

The  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church  consider  Simon  Magus  as  the 
Father  of  the  Gnostics,  nay,  of  all  heretics.  This  view  ia  certainly 
wrong,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  trace  the  doctrines  of  the  later  false 
teachers  directly  from  Simon  ;  but  there  is  this  amount  of  truth  in 
the  idea,  that  in  Simon  we  first  behold  the  heretical  element  pene- 
trate into  the  church,  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  occurrence  that  follows.  The  essence  of  heresy,  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  is  defined 
in  the  pastoral  letters  and  catholic  epistles,  is  not  merely  error  in 
matters  of  faith,  which  might  find  phice  in  many  an  upright  be- 
Ueving  mind  in  the  earUest  times  of  the  Christian  church  simply 
from  a  want  of  thorough  mental  training,  but  the  intermixture 
of  Christian  ideas  and  doctrines  with  a  totally  foreign  element. 
This  intermixture  we  first  find  in  Simon  Magus  :  he  was  indeed 
overcome  by  the  power  of  the  Christian  principle,  but  he  did  not  enter 
with  sincerity  into  it.  His  conduct  externally  was  not  so  gi-oss  as 
that  of  Ananias  ;  the  ideas  of  the  Gbspel  moved  him  mightily,  and 
the  powers  which  it  displayed  threw  hirn  into  astonishment ;  but  as 
Ananias  could  not  let  go  his  gold,  so  Simon  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  give  up  his  spirituid  possession,  viz.,  his  dominion  over 
the  souls  of  men  :  but  he  mingled  with  his  circle  of  notions  the 
Christian  ideas,  and,  as  it  were,  drew  down  the  Christian  element  into 
that  sphere  of  hfe,  in  which  he  himself  continued.  This  mode  of 
procedure  could  not  but  neutralize  the  whole  purpose  of  Christianity, 
whose  power  was  designed  to  establish  a  new  principle  of  associa- 
tion among  men,  and  to  draw  all  to  it ;  measures  were  thei-efore 
*  Yet  Neacder  dedarealiiiuaelf  inolined  to  the  supposition  of  tha  identity  of  tiietwo. 
(Compare  Zeitalt.  pai-t  i.  page  80.)  Let  it  bo  oonsiiiered,  however,  how  many  such  Boree- 
Teia  there  were  nt  tliat  lime  in  all  tlie  provinces  of  the  Bomaii  empire,  and  tiow  oomaiou 
the  name  of  Simoa  was  among  the  Jews ;  and  we  must  adiait,  witbout  hesitation,  that 
the  two  men  were  different,  particularly  as  the  minuter  eiroumstancea,  which  are  com- 
mumoated  by  equally  unsuspected  witnesses,  vary  so  much  from  one  anotber. 
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necessary  against  sucli  heretical  aystems,  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
ruinous  character  of  the  deceptive  appearance,  which  they  acquired 
from  the  Christian  ideas  admitted  into  them.  At  first  it  is  probable 
SimoD  Magus  had  no  formal  system :  be  was  merely  one  of  that 
s  class  of  men,  who,  under  the  equivalent  names  of  ChaldEci, 
ci,  yojiralj  fidyoi,  ensnared  the  minds  of  men  with  delusive 
d  might  also  state  some  particular  philosophical  specula- 
tions respecting  angels  and  the  world  of  spirits,  or  at  the  least,  pre- 
tended an  acquaintance  with  them.  It  was  Christianity,  with  its 
fulness  of  ideas,  which  first  gave  an  impulse  to  systematic  develop- 
ment. Whether  Simon  Magus,  with  the  help  of  infernal  powers, 
may  have  performed  real  wonders,  or  only  imposed  upon  men,  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  definitely  settled,  since  the  text  of  the 
narrative  before  us  gives  no  decision  upon  the  point.  At  aU  events 
he  had  sufficient  audacity  to  represent  himself  aa  a  superior  and 
heavenly  being.  The  conflict  which  arose  between  this  man  and 
the  Gospel,  gives  an  uncommonly  vivid  picture  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  age  of  excitement,  which  witnessed  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  The  longing  everywhere  awakened  after  something 
higher,  led  them  to  attach  themselves  to  all  who  affirmed  that 
they  had  been  favoured  with  glimpses  of  the  spiritual  world  :  every 
one  of  these  persons  pretender'  to  have  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wonders  ;  and  thus  they  beguiled  the  minds  of  men  still  more. 
Through  this  mass  of  superstition,  through  the  labyrinth  of  this 
wild  endeavour,  Christianity  could  penetrate  only  by  means  of 
a  fullness  of  spiritual  power  which  might  destroy  all  those  phan- 
toms and  illusive  aystems  that  were  endeavouring  to  copy  it. 
The  miracles  performed  by  the  messengers  of  God,  and  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  to  transform  the  heart  and  mind,  excited  not  only 
the  astonishment  of  the  multitude,  but  also  of  the  soicerers 
themselves,  who  perceived  here  the  genuine  power  of  God,  to 
which  they  only  pretended.  An  example  of  this  we  behold  in 
Simon  ;  he  bowed  before  the  power  of  the  cross,  and  was  baptized ; 
but  his  corruption  was  a  barrier  to  his  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  therefore  he  blended  with  his  own  unsanctilied  feelings  the 
heavenly  ideas  which  he  had  learned,  and  became  a  more  danger- 
ous adversary  of  the  church,  than  either  Jews  or  Gentiles  were  or 
could  be. 

Ah  from  jj-dyoq  (on  this  word  see  at  Matth.  ii.  1)  smyevu  and 
fiayeia  were  formed,  so  from  yo^?  came  the  fonns  yoiireOw  and 
ycrrjTda.  Both  words  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  here. 
As  Simon's  own  declaration  respecting  himself,  we  find  first  ad- 
duced merely  the  words  "saying  that  he  was  some  great  one" 
(Myb)v  eivat  eavTov  iieyav);  but  this  expression  is  more  naiTOwly  de- 
fined by  the  woi-ds  employed  to  describe  the  opinion  of  the  people 
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respecting  him,  "  saying  this  h  the  Great  power  of  Orod"  (A^twrsf 
ovTog  hriv  ^  dvvofn.^  tov  6eov  ■!)  KaXovfievij  fieydXr}),  which  can  only  he 
regarded  as  the  echo  of  what  the  sorcerer  had  boastfully  given  out 
respecting  himself.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  vain  ostentation 
forms  a  glaring  contrast  with  the  humility  of  the  apostles,  who, 
although  really  filled  with  the  powei-s  of  the  heavenly  world,  yet 
most  sharply  reprehended  all  undue  estimation  of  their  own  persons  ; 
they  desired  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  weak  instruments,  and 
their  illustrious  wor^  were  designed  to  glorify  not  themselves,  but 
only  the  eternal  Grod  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Again  we  find  in 
the  expression  "  the  great  power  of  God"  (dyvofug  rov  Beov  ^  neydXt^^ 
precisely  the  mode  of  speaking  which  was  adopted  afterwards  by  the 
G-nosties.  Heinrichs  supposes  that  the  Samaritans  had  only  by 
some  misunderstanding  applied  this  name  to  Simon,  that  he  may 
only  in  reality  have  said  "  God's  great  power  works  this  and  that 
by  me,"  and  that  they  have  imagined  he  meant  to  give  himself 
this  name.  But  this  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  those  sorcerers.  They  supposed,  like  the  Gnostics,  a  multitude 
of  Divine  Swdjiai;  who  had  emanated  from  the  eternal  first  principle 
of  light,  and  that  one  of  these  elevated  beings  styled  ^ons,  now 
appeared  among  men  in  the  person  of  Simon.  Jerome  mentions 
(Comm.  on  Matth.  oh.  rxiv.)  that  Simon  said  of  himself  :  ego  sum 
sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  speciosus,  ego  paracletus,  ego  omoipotena,  ego 
omnia  Dei.  Now,  although  this  declaration  refers  douhtlees  to  the 
views  of  Simon  after  he  was  acquainted  with  Christianity,  yet  it 
points  out  of  what  the  man  was  capable  ;  and  if  he  ventured,  at  a 
later  period,  to  arrogate  to  himself  aJI  the  prerogatives  of  Christ,  in 
acknowledgment  of  whom  he  had  submitted  to  baptism,  it  is  surely 
not  at  all  improbable  that  before  this  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  brought  down  the  powei's  of  the  angelic  world  to  the  earth. 
And  the  magnitude  of  his  pretensions,  as  often  happens,  imposed 
upon  men  to  such  a  degree  that  they  resigned  themselves  entirely 
to  his  influence,  from  which  nothing  but  the  higher  power  of  the 
gospel,  vanquishing  all  the  wiles  of  the  sorcerer,  could  extricate 
them. 

Vei-s.  12,  13. — "Without  external  miraculous  signs,  it  would  have 
been  altogether  impossible  for  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  to  gain  the 
attention  of  men  engrossed  with  what  struck  the  senses,  to  their 
doctrine  of  the  crucified  Son  of  God,  and  then-  preaching  of  repent- 
ance and  faith ;  but  the  mighty  works  which  they  performed, 
brought  to  them  all  susceptible  hearts,  and  proved  the  exciting 
means  of  faith.  Even  Simon  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  mir- 
acles of  Philip,  which  had  nothing  of  the  deceitful  appearance  of 
his  triclis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bore  the  impress  of  real  miracles  of 
God,  and  he  had  himself  baptized.     Some  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
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this  as  an  act  of  deceit  on  tiie  part  of  the  sorcerer,  and  they  may 
think  Philip  shovild  rather  not  have  baptized  him,  in  order  not  to 
aggravate  his  guilt.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  request 
for  baptism  really  indicated  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  life  of 
Simon  :  he  was  overcome  at  the  moment  by  the  heavenly  power  of 
the  truth,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  it  for  a  time,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Yet  it  was  only  to  a  certain  degree  !  He  allowed  not 
the  light  to  penetrate  into  the  concealed  depths  of  his  heart ;  there 
was  no  thorough  humiliation  of  the  man.  And  therefore  it  naturally 
happened  that  he  soon  attempted  to  apply  Christianity  itself,  as  a 
more  efficacious  instrument,  to  the  same  purposes  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  emyloyed  his  arts  of  sorcery. 

Vers.  14-17. — The  occasion  for  this  attempt  was  furnished  to 
Simon  by  the  journey  of  some  of  the  apostles  to  Samaria.  This 
journey  took  its  rise  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Samaritans  who 
believed,  althoi^h  they  were  baptized  by  Philip,  yet  had  not  received 
the  Holy  &host  through  him :  to  impart  the  Spirit,  the  apostles 
now  hastened  to  the  new  churches.  This  information  contains 
something  very  remarkable,  for  one  naturally  inquires,  why  did  not 
Phihp  himself  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  he  was  assur- 
edly a  partaker  ?  That  he  had  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shewn,  partly  by 
the  miracles  which  he  performed  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and 
partly  by  such  passages  as  chap.  viii.  29,  39.  Kuinoel  attempts  to 
set  aside  all  that  seems  surprising  in  this,  by  the  observation  that 
the  apostles  reaUy  had  in  view  the  further  instruction  of  those  who 
were  baptized  on  the  simple  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Me'esiah,  and 
that  then  along  with  this  instruction  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  wss  first  to  take  place.  He  appeals  on  this  point  to 
Hebrews  vi.  2,  in  which  passage  baptism  appears  to  be  followed  by  in- 
struction, and  then  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  But  this  learned  man 
has  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has 
just  appeared,  rectified  this  mistake.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  vi. 
2,  the  phrase,  ffaTmaiiuv  didax^^  is  not  to  be  separated  in  translating, 
as  if  mention  were  first  made  of  baptism  and  then  of  instruction ; 
but  the  two  words  are  to  be  taken  together,  and  (iawnaiuiv  regarded 
as  the  genitive  of  the  object.  We  must  therefore  go  back  to  what 
has  been  already  remarked  at  John  iv,  2.  As  the  Redeemer  did  not 
himself  baptize,  but  only  caused  it  to  be  done  by  his  disciples,  so 
also  the  apostles,  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not 
themselves  baptize,  but  left  the  rite  to  be'pei-formed  by  then-  asso- 
ciates.*    (Compare  Comm.  on  Acts  s.  48,  and  1  Cor.  i.  14,  etc.) 

*  The  manner  In  wliicli  tUia  practice  was  tranSQiitteii  to  tbe  church  in  after  timca, 
may  be  seen  in  Binghami  ori^.  vol.  L  page  319,  iii.  648.  The  custom  whioh  still  pre- 
vailain  the  Catholic  ohuvch,  of  conflning  conflrmation,  as  a  symbol  of  the  communicatioa 
of  tile  Spirit,  to  tlie  episcopal  office,  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the  fact  before  ua. 
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Tiie  ground  of  this  arrangement  waa  probably,  first,  that  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  the  churchy  when  thousands  connected  themselves 
with  it  at  the  same  time,  the  act  of  baptizing  so  many  would  have 
encroached  too  much  upon  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  again,  the 
Holy  Ghost  wrought,  as  it  were,  with  more  concentrated  power  in 
the  Twelve  than  in  other  helievera,  and  therefore  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  as  the  means  of  imparting  the  Spirit,  wiw  confined  to  them 
alone.  When  the  act  of  baptism  thus  appeared  dissociated  from 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  it  then  acquired  a  position  similar 
to  what  infant  baptism  obtained  at  a  later  period,  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that  in  the  latter  there  can  be  nothing  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Finally,  how  variously  baptism  stood 
related  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  may 
be  seen  from  chap.  x.  44,  etc.,  where  we  iind  that  the  Holy  Grhost 
was  imparted  to  Oomelius  and  his  household  even  before  they  were 
baptized.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  restriction  of  the 
power  of  imparting  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles  was  founded 
upon  any  intrinsic  necessity ;  it  was  rather  a  practice  pecnliar  to 
that  time.  After  their  death,  when,  it  is  true,  the  intensity  of  the 
Spirit's  operations  had  already  greatly  diminished,  others  communi- 
cated the  gift  of  the  Spirit  hy  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  at  first 
accompanied  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, the  laying  on  of  hands  was  efficaoious  in  imparting  powers 
of  the  Spirit  that  wrought  inwardly.  (Vei'se  16.  On  the  expres- 
sion BaTTTi^siv  dg  bvojia  'Iijfjov,  compare  the  remarks  at  Matth. 
xxviii.  19.) 

Verse  18-23, — When  Simon  perceived  the  extraordinary  effects 
of  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands,  in  the  gifts  which  were  ex- 
hibited, particularly  the  speaking  with  tongues,  he  attempted  to 
procure  for  himself  with  money  the  power  of  communicating  the 
Spirit,  an  attempt  upon  which  the  brand  of  infamy,  as  is  known  to 
all,  was  afterwards  fixed  in  the  church,  when  the  name  of  simony 
was  given  to  every  purchase  of  spiritual  dignities.  It  is  a  character- 
istic feature  of  Simon  that  he  not  only  wished  to  obtain  the  Spirit 
himself,  but  also  to  purchase  the  power  of  communicating  the  gift 
to  others.  Hence  we  plainly  perceive  that  spiritual  ambition,  the 
secret  source  of  the  efforts  of  all  founders  of  sects,  animated  him  ; 
the  power  which  he  desired,  he  believed  would  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  still  further  imposing  upon  men.*     Vet,  although  Peter 

*  striving  after  the  noblest  ^fts,  aita'  the  Spirit  liimBe!^  after  yirtuo  and  perfection, 
is  pleasing  to  the  Lord  only  when  it  proceeds  frnm.  an  humble  hearf,  whicJi  does  not 
wish  to  make  a  show  with  bis  gifts,  and  to  rule,  but  to  serve.  Nay,  a  self-willed  etriving 
after  powers  from  on  high,  with  a  sordid  purpose  in  view,  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
and,  as  the  histoiy  of  all  enthtuiiasla  shews,  It  brings  the  greater  ruin  1: 
and  &s  cliurch. 
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rebulces  him  with  the  utmost  severity  on  account  of  this  proposal, 
he  does  not  by  any  means  cast  Mm  off  entirely,  but  rather  calls  upon 
him  to  repent,  and  to  pray  for  the  forgivcnees  of  his  sins.  IJow, 
here  the  mildness  of  the  apostle  apppears  as  surprising  aa  the  sever- 
ity shewn  in  the  case  of  Ananias.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
fact  at  chap.  v.  1,  that  Simon  had  not  yet  experienced  in  himself 
the  power  of  the  Holy  G-host ;  and  sordid  therefore  as  he  was,  it 
might  still  he  said  of  him  that  he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing. 
The  circumstance  that  he  had  made  a  trade  of  religion,  was  the 
cause  why  he  had  never  received  it  in  its  heart-changing  power,  but 
only  prized  it  according  to  the  amount  of  show  which  it  was  capable 
of  maldng.  Peter  might  appear  to  him  a  greater  conjuror  than  he 
supposed  himself  to  be,  and  it  was  his  hope  that  he  might  procure 
from  him,  for  a  good  recompense,  the  art  of  acquiring  control  over 
the  powerful  principles  which  govern  the  universe.  His  susceptibil- 
ity, however,  of  spiritual  impressions,  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  case  of  Balaam,  the  father  of  all  false  proph- 
ets, still  left  room  for  hoping  that  the  truth  would  gain  the  vic- 
tory in  his  heart,  and  therefore  Peter  preaches  repentance  to  him, 
Ananias,  on  the  other  hand,  was  possessed  of  a  thoroughly  sordid 
disposition,  and  this  prevented  even  the  attempt  being  made  to 
exert  any  further  beneficial  influence  upon  him. 

(In  ver.  20  the  words  elvat  el^  dmiHeiav  are  to  be  understood 
neither  of  ecclesiastical  excommunication,  to  which  the  expression 
is  never  applied,  nor  yet  of  eternal  perdition,  because  this  idea 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  admonition  to  repentance  which 
follows.  The  expression  ia  rather  to  be  understood  only  relatively, 
as  pointing  to  the  result  of  the  course  which  Simon  was  pursuing, 
if  no  change  should  take  place.— In  ver,  21,  iiXrjpo^  is  used  agree- 
ably to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  word  n^fjl.  Compare  Col.  i.  12. — 
Adyof  is  not  to  be  taken  here  like  15;  in  the  signification  of  "  thing," 
"matter,"  as  if  denoting  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  promised  gift  of 
Gfod :  but  it  means  the  gospel  generally,  in  whose  blessings  it 
is  hero  denied  that  Simon  has  any  share. — The  phrase  aapdia  ev6e1a, 
=  iis>!i  aV,  denotes  internal  purity  of  heart.  The  gospel  sets  no 
value  upon  the  opulence  of  talents  with  which  a  man  may  have 
been  endowed,  but  only  upon  the  disposition  of  the  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  God ;  it  is  the  upright  only  to  whom  G-od  shews 
favonr. — In  verse  22,  inivoia  =  diavotijia,  SiaXoyiaiiog.  On  the  con- 
nexion of  the  word  with  KapSlOj  see  the  Comm.  on  Luke  i.  51. 
The  idea  of  an  evil  thought  ia  not  necessarily  embraced  in  the 
meaning  of  i:mvoia ;  it  is  only  by  the  connexion  that  this  idea  is 
here  associated  with  the  word.  In  verse  23,  dg  does  not  stand  for 
&v ;  but  the  previous  idea  of  motion  is  rather  to  be  supplied  ;  "  I 
see  that  thou  h^t  fallen  into  sin,  and  art  now  in  it." — XoXi)  m/cpwrf, 
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ecLuivalent  to  x°^V  ^'spa,  denotes,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  what 
brings  miscbief  and  ruin,  because  the  ideas  of  bitteraesa  and  poison 
run  together.  Compare  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  under  the  word  't;>i>?. 
The  word  <7vv6ea[to^,  "  bond,  fetter,"  occurs  in  Ephes.  iv.  3 ;  Col. 
ii.  19,  iii.  14,  in  a  good  sense,  being  applied  to  love  and  peace. 
Sin  is  here  conceived  as  a  chain,  from  whose  power  man  needs 
to  be  released.  The  first  half  of  the  verse,  Svra  d^  xoX^v,  might 
be  thus  understood  :  "  thou  hast  become  bitterness  itself,"  d<;  being 
taken  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  \  ;  but  the  second 
half  req^uires  the  meaning  of  eif  indicated  above,  because  it  is  an 
incongruous  image  to  regard  the  sinner  himself  as  <svv6tu^o^,  a 
bond.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — The  rebuke  was  not  without  effect.  Simon  be- 
sought the  apostles  for  their  prayers,  because  he  felt  that  his  conduct 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  Gfod.  But  true  humility  does  not  appear 
to  have  called  forth  this  appeal,  for  the  eubsequent  course  of  his  life 
shews  that  he  continued  in  his  evil  ways.  (The  government  of 
ei>a-)7£XiCe'^«*  varies  between  the  dative  and  the  accusative.) 

Vers.  26-28. — With  this  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Samaritans,  there  is  connected  another,  which  points  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  among  the  remotest  nations. 
Withal,  too,  the  simplicity  of  the  chamberlain  of  Meroe  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  craft  of  the  magician  who  has  just  been 
described.  The  same  Philip  received  an  intimation  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  road  leading  to  Gaza,  (riffa,  a  very  ancient  city,  is  men- 
tioned even  in  Gen.  x.  19,  and  is  called  in  Hebrew  nijs.  It  was  one 
of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines.  Alexander  the  Great 
destroyed  it,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  additional 
clause  \q,vttj  eotIv  epjjjuof]  might  indeed  be  referred  not  to  the  city, 
but  only  to  the  way  leading  to  it ;  but  Josephus  [BeU.  Jud,  ii.  33] 
mentions  that  a  band  of  insurgents  destroyed  among  other  places 
Gaza  also.  The  word  epjj^o?  may  therefore  be  properly  referred  to 
Gaza  itself.  See  Tholuck  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
p.  381.) 

An  officer  of  Queen  Candace,  who  probably  had  journeyed  to 
Jerusalem  to  a  festival,  was  pursuing  this  road  to  Gaza,  and  he  was 
reading  in  his  chariot  the  prophet  Isaiah.  This  latter  circumstance 
points  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  man,  for  proselytes  were  seldom 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;*  he  is  called  Aldioip,  only  from 
the  place  of  his  residence.     (Eunuchs  proper  could  not  enter  into 

*  The  read.mg'  of  Isaiah  is  not,  indeed,  a  decisive  proof  of  his  Jewish  ilescenl,  for  he 
might  ha  reading  the  Septaa^ot.  But  the  word  nepiox^  refers  probably  to  the  division 
into  Haphtaroth,  which  we  cannot  suppose  existing  in  the  SeptnaginiL  Besides,  there 
were  many  Jews  living  in  Arabia  and  Meroe,  so  that  the  suppo^tion  of  his  Jewish  de- 
scent cannot  appear  improbable. 
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the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  Deut.  xxiiL  1,  and  therefore  probably" 
this  Ethiopian  was  only  a  distinguished  officer  of  his  princess,  viz.^ 
her  treasurer.  The  word  'evvovx<K,  like  c-io,  is  used  to  denote  in 
general  a  high  officer  of  state,  a  signiiication  which  even  dvfdrjTTjg 
has  here,  though  it  commonly  denotes  an  independent  ruler.  The 
name  Ethiopia  was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  denote  indefinitely 
the  lands  of  South  Africa,  as  India  was  applied  to  the  south  of  Asia. 
But  here  it  is  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  in  Upper  Eg3'pt  that  is  meant, 
as  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Pliny,*  who  mentions  that  it  was 
governed  by  c[ueens,  who  bore  the  name  of  Candace  as  a  title  of 
office.) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  in  ver.  26  we  iind  dyysXo^  Kvplov, 
angel  of  the  Lord,  but  in  ver.  29,  ■nvevjia,  spirit  This  confirms  the 
view  we  have  expressed  at  John  i.  52,  that  by  angeh  we  are  by  no 
means  always  to  understand  beings  appearing  as  individuals,  but 
often  spiritual  powers.  Hence  also  in  ver.  26,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
the  actual  appearance  of  an  angel,  but  an  inward  spiritual  commu- 
nication which  was  made  to  Philip.  Now  here  we  behold  this 
disciple  surrendering  himself  with  cbild-hke  faith  to  the  guidance 
accorded  from  above  :  he  goes  not  his  own  way,  but  the  impulses  of 
the  Spirit  guide  all  his  steps,  Without  cavilling  he  lets  himself  be 
taken  by  the  Spirit  to  a  desert  road  :  and  lo  I  even  there  he  finds 
an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  word. 

Vers.  29-33. — PhUip  beard  the  Ethiopian  reading  (either  he  read 
himself  aloud,  or  listened  to  one  that  read  to  him),  and  began  con- 
versation with  him  by  asking  whether  he  understood  what  he  read. 
With  touching  simplicity  the  eunuch  acknowledges  that  the  sense 
eluded  him,  and  he  i-eceives  Philip  as  a  messenger  sent  from  God 
into  his  chariot,  who  straightway  saw,  that  it  was  the  celebrated 
passage  in  Is.  liii.  which  he  had  been  reading. 

(KoAAaffSot  in  ver,  29,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  pa7. — 
In  ver.  31  dfid  ye  is  interrogative,  and  differs  from  dpaye,  which  in- 
dicates a  conclusion.  See  at  xi.  IS.— Ver.  32.  ng^iox^  occurs  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  denotes,  as  Tfi^/*a,  and  %wp^ov,  a  sec- 
tion in  a  book.)  The  verses  of  Is.  liii.  7,  8,  are  cLuoted  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  even  to  unimportant  deviations;  but  the 
Hebrew  text  differs  from  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  in  verse  8 
very  considerably.  Gesenius  renders  the  original  text  exactly  thiia  : 
"  From  calamity  and  judgment  he  was  taken  away,  and  who  of  bis 
contemporaries  regarded  it  that  he  was  taken  from  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing."  Instead  of  astias  the  Seventy  appear  to  have  read  tol^B,  and  i^i 

*  Plin,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  35.  He  makes  mention  of  Meroe,  an  island  in  tlie  Nile,  whare 
the  chief  city  lay,  and  tlien  eoatiouea;  "iedificia  oppidi  paaca,  rognare  leminam  Oanda- 
oein,  quod  nomen  nmltia  jsm  annifl  ad  regicoa  iransiit ;  delubrum  Hammonis,  et  ibi  reli- 
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they  have  understood  as  referring  to  the  life  of  the  party  himself  that 
is  spoken  of,  and  not  to  his  contemporaries.  However,  this  variation 
does  not  at  aU  affect  the  connexion  in  which  the  words  are  here  pre- 
sented ;  it  is  a  more  important  question  whether  Philip  rightly  ex- 
plains the  passage,  in  referring  it  to  the  Messiah.  For  the  solution 
of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  view  the  fifty-third  chapter  in 
connexion  with  what  goes  before  from  the  fortieth  chapter  onwards, 
rts  well  as  with  what  comes  after.  The  same  servant  of  the  Lord 
(njn^  -1^^)  -who  is  here  presented  as  suffering,  is  described  both  be- 
fore and  afterwards,  partly  in  similar,  and  partly  in  different  situa- 
tions. If  we  survey  therefore  the  whole  scope  of  the  discourse,  we 
shall  understand  why  doubts  should  be  entertained  about  referring 
the  passage  to  the  Messiah,  because  the  servant  is  often  directly 
called  Israel  or  Jacob,  and  is  described  in  the  plural,  for  which 
reason  either  the  people  of  Israel,  or  distinguished  personages 
among  them,  or  the  whole  order  of  prophets,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  meant.  Other  views,  such  as  those  which  regard  the 
prophet  Isaiah  himself,  or  king  Hezekiah,  as  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
sage, are  to  be  altogether  dismissed  ;  but  the  views  first  mentioned 
do  not  at  all  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Messianic  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  Messiah  is  the  representative  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  better  and  enlightened  part  of  them,  and  the  people 
again  are  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  To  him,  therefore,  in  the  last 
resort,  and  with  the  highest  emphasis,  the  whole  refers,  mthout 
excluding  however  subordinate  references.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  whole  majestic  picture  of  the  second  iialf  of  Isaiah  is 
sketched  ;  and  therefore  the  comprehensive  exposition  of  it  must 
have  a  respect  to  aU  these  different  points.  (See  Umbreit's  Ab- 
handl.  tiber  den  Knecht  Grottes.  In  the  Studien,  1828,  p.  2,  page 
295,  etc.) 

Vers.  34-38. — Nothing  hinders  us  from  supposing  in  this  case, 
that  Philip  entered  into  more  detailed  explanations  than  was  pos- 
sible in  preaching  to  great  multitudes,  whose  wants  were  very  vari- 
ous, and  answered  CLueations  proposed  by  the  stranger.  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  only  formed  a  ground-work  for  his  instructions, 
(Tpaip-j,  denoting  single  passages  of  Scripture,  is  of  fi-equent  occur- 
rence :  see  Mark  xy.  28.)  And  in  this  way  are  we  to  account  for 
the  desire  of  the  chamberlain  to  be  baptized,  because  Philip,  with- 
out doubt,  had  made  mention  of  the  institution  of  baptism  by  the 
Lord.  At  a  later  period,  however,  ofience  wm  taken  at  the  precipi- 
tation with  which  the  baptism  appeared  to  have  been  administered, 
and  therefore  an  ample  clause  was  added,  embracing  a  land  of  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  the  treasurer.  But  the  difierent  shapes  in  which  this 
clause  appears  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  raise  doubts  of  its  • 
,  which  are  carried  to  certainty  by  the  agreement  of  the 
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best  codices  A.C.G-.  and  others,  in  omittiDg  it.*  It  haa  already  been 
remarked  that  baptism  ensued  upon  a  single  confession  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  of  which  the  treasurer,  whose  heart  had  obviously 
been  prepared  by  grace,  might  readily  be  convinced. 

Vers.  39,  40.— After  the  discharge  of  this  duty  Philip  returned, 
and  came  by  way  of  Ashdod  to  Cfesarca,  where  (Acts  xxi,  8)  he 
dwelt.  (The  phrase  nvevjMi  nvpiov  fjpTraoe,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
snatched,  does  not  authorize  the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  re- 
moval :  dpTTo^eiv  only  expresses  the  idea  of  speed,  and  ttvbvjmi.  that  of 
suggestion  from  above. — 'Afwrof,  Hebrew  I'l^'^s,  Ashdod,  like  Gaza, 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  lay  north  of  this 
city. — Kaiodosia,  Geesarea,  is  here  the  well  known  city  lying  upon 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  procura- 
tor. It  was  built  by  Herod  the  Groat,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  At  an  earlier  period  there  stood  upon  the  site  of  it  a 
tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Straton  [Joseph.,  Arch.  xiv.  8-11], 
and  thei-efoTO  the  city  was  often  called  Csesarea  Stratonis,  in  dis- 
tinction from  OiEsarea  Philippi,  Matth.  xvi.  13  ;  Mark  viii.  27.) 

Tho  Abyssinians,  it  is  known,  trace  up  their  conversion,  though 
erroneously,  to  the  influence  of  this  treasurer,  whom  tradition  names 
Indich  ;  their  conversion  was  first  effected  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Frumentius  and  jEdciius.  The  conversion  of  the  treasurer  appears 
to  have  produced  no  effects  upon  the  country  from  which  he  came, 
but  to  have  been  limited  to  his  own  personal  benefit. 

*  The  nlaase  liere  referred  to  is  the  whole  of  the  37th  Terfle. — Ta. 
Vol.  III.— 18 
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PART    SECOND, 

FROM  PAUL'S  CONVEESIOH  TILL  HIS  SECOND  M^SIONAKT  JOUENBY. 
{Acts  is.  1— xviiL  22.) 


§    1.    HlSTOEY   OF   THE   CONVEBSION    OF    PaUL. 

(Acts  is.  1-30.) 

The  aecond  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  loses  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  general  character  which  was  apparent  in  the  first  part  ; 
the  work  indeed  becomes  almost  entirely  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Paul,  Peter,  it  ia  true,  does  not  altogether  disappear  from  the  nar- 
rative, but  the  principal  communications  which  arc  made  respect- 
ing him,  have  reference  to  the  great  controversy  of  apostoHc  times 
about  the  calling  of  the  G-entiles,  which  must  have  been  pecuKarly 
interesting  to  Luke  in  respect  to  his  general  aim,  and  the  specific 
purpose  of  his  work,  We  cannot  therefore  regard  the  para- 
graphs, from  chap.  x.  1,  to  xi.  18,  and  in  chap.  xv.  6,  etc.,  as  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  Peter,  but  rather  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Paul  by  the  authority  of  another  apostle.  Yet  there  are  some  other 
sections,  such  as  chap,  ix.  31-43,  and  xii.  1,  etc.,  which  have  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  discover  therefore  still  a  ten- 
dency to  contemplate  other  apostles  besides  Paul,  and  a  gradual 
transition  of  the  work  into  a  form  completely  special.  General  ob- 
servations respecting  the  condition  of  the  whole  church,  such  as  those 
we  found  in  the  first  part,  are  now  altogether  wanting.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  powerful  character  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  church  imparted,  as  it  were,  a  new  activity  to  the 
Christian  life,  stands  forth  so  prominently  in  this  second  part,  that 
it  engrosses  all  attention  to  itself.'^  The  ground  of  this  fact,  that 
Paul  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  apostolic  church,  is  to 
be  sought  not  alone  in  the  greatness  of  bia  intellect,  and  in  his  zeal 
and  faithfulness,  but  mainly  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Twelve 
were  primarily  destined  for  the  people  of  Israel,  and  only  tucned 

*  A  connected  yiew  of  the  life  of  Paul  is  prefixed  to  Uie  Commentary  on  the  epistles 
of  PauL 
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in  part  to  the  Grentiles  when  the  Jews,  with  obstinate  unbelief, 
rejected  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Paul's  proper  deetinatiowj  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  be  a  messenger  to  the  Gentile  world.  Although, 
therefore,  the  Twelve  were  not  wanting  to  the  work  set  before  them, 
yet  their  power  did  not  resich  so  full  a  development,  as  we  perceive 
in  the  ease  of  Paul. 

But  it  was  in  a  very  wonderful  manner  that  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  made  Paul  so  important  an  instrument  in  the  church  ;  Ibv 
without  any  traceable  process  of  transition  it  converted  him  at  once 
from  being  a  persecutor  into  a  most  devoted  advocate.  And  thus 
Paul,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  force  of  his  elocLuence,  proclaimed 
at  once,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  conversion,  the  power  of  Christ, 
which  could  not  be  said  equally  of  those  who  had  followed  the  Loid 
from  the  beginning.  Of  the  remarkable  occurrence  itself  we  possess, 
not  counting  the  numerous  passing  references  to  it  in  the  letters  of 
Paul,  three  detailed  accounts  ;  first  the  one  here  given  by  Luke, 
and  then  two  others  by  Paul  himself.  (Acts  xxii.  1-16,  xxvi.  9- 
18.)  In  the  foi-mer  of  these  two  passages,  Paul  explains,  in  a  public 
speech  at  Jerusalem,  the  grounds  which  had  led  him  to  become  a 
believer  in  Christ.  He  mentions  his  birth  ui  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  his 
being  reared  in  Jerusalem,  and  instructed  in  the  law  by  G-amalicl ; 
and  he  appeals,  in  reference  to  his  aeal  for  the  Mosaic  institutions 
and  against  the  Christians,  to  the  testimony  of  the  high  priest  and 
the  whole  Sanhedrim.  And  then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord.  In  the  other  passage,  Paul  speaks  before 
King  Agrippa  and  Festus,  and  describes  the  occurrence  to  them 
with  the  same  minuteness.  The  credibility  of  these  accounts  is  not 
a  little  heightened  by  the  cii-cumstance  that  they  do  not  literally 
agree;  but  treat  the  subject  with  freedom  of  narration.  Along  with 
exact  agreement  in  essentials,  we  find  therefore  unimportant  varia- 
tions, by  which  doubts  of  the  credibility  of  the  accounts,  involving 
the  fictitious  character  of  both  speeches  of  Paul,  are  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Besides,  if  we  consider  that  his  change  of  views 
brought  no  honour  to  the  Apostle  Paul  but  disgi-ace,  procured  for 
him  no  earthly  happiness  but  only  sufferings,  then  every  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  occurrence  as  a  fraud  or  a  delusion  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Further,  we  cannot  suppose  a  trance  in  which  everything 
appeared  to  the  apostle  internally,'^  because  the  occurrence  was  wit- 
nessed by  his  attendants ;  and  therefore  there  are  only  two  views 
of  the  event  left  which  can  possibly  bo  defended  :  either  we  are  to 


*  Tie  passage  in  2  Cor.  sji,  1,  ehi,  in  which  Paul 
to  bim  muat  not  at  all  be  taten  into  account  bere,  as  Ueacder  (Apost.  Zeitalter,  Th,  ] 
110,  nolfl)  has  already  excallently  remarked.  For  that  trance  eonatitutea  an  exalted : 
ment  m  tiis  renovated  life  of  Paul ;  but  the  appearance  at  Daioaaoos  ooinoidea  witb 
cornmenoement  of  Lis  new  life. 
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sapposo  a  rea]  appearance  of  the  glorified  Eedeemer,  or  we  muBt 
explain  the  change  in  the  ap(«tle  on  psychological  grounds,  which 
coincided  accidentally  with  a  natural  phenomenon  in  which  Paul 
supposed  he  saw  an  appearance  of  Christ. 

Tho  latter  view  is  defended  by  the  most  recent  theologianB,  Hein- 
richs,  KosenmiiUer,  Kuinoel,  Eichhoru  (Allgem.  Bibl.  der  bibl,  lit. 
Bd.  6),  Bohme  (Henke's  Museum,  vol.  3),  and  others.  The  older 
theologians  defend  the  former  view  ;  and  the  work  of  an  English- 
man named  Littleton  (translated  by  Hahn,  Hanover,  1751),  who 
was  himself  converted  by  the  history  of  Paul's  conversion,  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  The»older  theologians  however  erred  in 
this,  that  they  freq^uently  overlooked  the  importance  of  those 
psychological  processes  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  to  which  later  theo- 
logians have  drawn  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
mind  of  a  Paul,  who  pcrsocutod  the  Christians  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose, but  ignorantly,  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
joyful  faith  of  a  Stephen.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  too, 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  him  passages  which  appeared  to 
conlinn  the  Messiahehip  of  Jesus.  In  his  heart,  therefore,  there 
might  be  a  violent  struggle,  and  he  might  have  to  fight  against  the 
truth  forcing  itself  upon  his  mind,  a  state  which,  although  not  out- 
wardly apparent,  yet  internally  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  de- 
signs of  God  in  reference  to  him.  We  may  therefore  quite  properly 
connect  the  supposition  of  internal  preparations  in  the  apostle,  with 
the  miraculous  appearance  which  Christ  made  to  him. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  modern  theologians  of  any  impartiality 
must  confess,  that  they  do  violence  to  the  text  when  they  assert  that 
these  psychological  processes,  assisted  merely  by  some  natural  phe- 
nomenon, effected  the  conversion  of  Paul.  Were  they  to  say  it  can 
be  conceived  possible,  that  Paul  might  have  been  converted  by 
means  of  a  flash  of  lightning  darting  down  before  him,  much 
doubtless  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  idea  :  the  holy  Norbert,  it 
is  well-known,  was  converted  by  such  an  occurrence  :  hut  here  we 
have  to  do,  not  with  possibilities,  hut  with  facts  respecting  which 
we  have  most  precise  accounts.  The  defenders  therefore  of  the 
natural  view  of  the  occurrence  in  question,  must  say  that  Paul  per- 
suaded himself  he  saw  the  Lord  in  the  flash  of  lightning,  and  that 
this  view  of  the  natural  phenomenon  was  communicated  by  him  to 
Luke  and  to  the  whole  Christian  church.  In  that  case  the  three 
accounts  that  are  given  could  at  least  be  explained  without  any 
subtle  refinement.  However,  no  proof  is  needed  to  shew  how  much 
this  supposition  is  opposed  to  sound  psychological  views.  The 
Apostle  Paul  certainly  exhibits  in  his  whole  conduct,  if  ever  any 
person  did,  the  utmost  distance  from  all  fanaticism  :  in  the  vis- 
ionary, feeling  and  fancy  have  the  unqualified  mastery,  hut  this  is 
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80  Kttle  the  case  with  Paul,  that  in  him  the  dialectic  element  pre- 
ponderates, which  implies  a  predominance  of  the  intellect.  And 
would  a  man  bo  coi^tituted  have  been  able  to  imagine  that  he  held 
a  long  conversation  with  some  person,  while  a  flash  of  lightning 
darted  near  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  not  merely  at  the  first 
moment  of  the  occurrence,  but  many  years  afterwards  ?  The  thing 
is  not  merely  improhahle,  but  altogether  unnatural.  To  this,  it 
must  be  added,  that  if  wo  should  suppose  Paul  deceived  himself 
once  as  to  his  having  seen  the  Lord,  then  we  must  suppose  this  to 
itave  occurred  repeatedly  with  him  ;  for  we  find  that  he  declares 
himself  that  he  had  seen  Jesus  several  times  (comp.  Acts  xviii.  9 ; 
xxiii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9),  which  manifestly  renders  the  whole  hypothesia 
more  contradictory  still  to  the  character  of  Paul.  We  may  there- 
fore say,  without  being  unjust,  that  it  is  nothing  hut  dogmatic  views 
which  have  recommended  to  so  many  recent  theologians  the  explan- 
ation on  natural  principles  :  if  they  had  been  ahle  to  adopt  the 
hiblical  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  Lord's  body,  they  would 
not  have  regarded  an  appearance  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  as  a 
thing  so  inconceivable.  But  where  it  is  supposed  that,  though  a 
spiritual  immortality  must  be  conceded  to  Christ,  yet  he  laid  down 
his  body  again,  there  certainly  a  personal  appearance-  of  the  Lord, 
Buch  as  is  here  related,  must  occasion  great  difficulties. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  commencement  of  the  account  of  Paul's  con- 
version plainly  looks  back  to  chap,  viii,  1-3.  Saul  was  so  furious 
against  the  Christians,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  persecuting  in 
Jerusalem,  but  also  endeavoured  to  destroy  believers  at  a  distance. 
Why  he  went  particularly  to  Damascus,  which  lay  north  from  Jeru- 
salem beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;*  perhaps  numbers  of  the  Christiana,  who  fled  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  had  gone  to  that  quarter,  where  perhaps 
there  may  have  been  formed  immediately  after  Pentecost  a  small 
Christian  society.  (The  word  iiiTrviwv  is  taken  from  the  image  of  a 
wild  raging  beast ;  it  is  usually  construed  with  the  accusative, 
though  sometimes  also  with  the  genitive.  In  chap.  xxvi.  11,  we 
find  instead  of  it,  ^i^uuvonevog.)  The  passage  in  xxvi.  10,  11,  brings 
into  view  some  additional  notices  respecting  the  persecutions  which 
Saul  stirred  up  ;  in  particular,  he  mentions  there  that  he  had  given 
consent  to  the  death  of  numbers  of  Christians,  as  well  as  to  the 
murder  of  Stephen  ;  that  is,  by  his  authority  as  the  commissioned 
agent  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  whose  president,  the  high  priest,  Paul 
stood  in  direct  communication,  he  had  sanctioned  these  deeds.  (The 
phrase,  iiaTa<l>epeiv  iptj^ov,  is  applied  to  judicial  suffrage  :  it  retains 
almost  exactly  this  proper  signification,   when  we  view  Paul,  in 

eu3,  had 
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these  persecutions,  aa  representiiig  in  a  certain  measure  the  author- 
ities.) Without  any  reason,  this  plain  declaration  o^  Paul  has  heen 
doubted,  because  no  other  who  died  in  the  persecution  is  named  but 
Stephen  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  using  the  plural,  he  only- 
employed  an  enaliage  numeri.  But  the  powerful  impression  which 
the  persecution  made  upon  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  leads 
directly  to  the  suppraition  that  Stephen  was  not  the  only  sufferer  in 
it ;  he  only  was  mentioned,  simply  because  he  was  the  most  distin- 
guished among  those  who  died.  Further,  in  chap,  xxvi.  11,  it  is 
adduced  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  hatred  which  burned  in  the 
bosom  of  Paul  against  the  Christians,  that  he  sought  to  compel 
them  to  utter  blasphemies  {pXaaijrrjjt&v).  It  is  not  indeed  expressly 
said  whom  they  were  to  blaspheme,  hut  it  is  self-evident,  that  Christ 
is  the  being  meant.  And  this  incident  certainly  presupposes  a  fear- 
ful height  of  rage  in  the  heart  of  Paul ;  and  the  coaviction  after- 
wards reached  of  its  great  wickedness,  explains  the  deeply  humble 
feeling  which  he  expresses,  whenever  after  his  conversion  he  makes 
mention  of  his  earlier  state,  and  compares  it  with  the  com  passionate 
grace  which  the  Lord  had  nevertheless  poured  out  upon  him.  Finally 
it  is  plain  from  chap.  ix.  14,  xxii.  5,  xxvi.  12,  that  Paul  acted  in 
these  persecutions  as  the  official  agent  of  the  authorities.  But  the 
Sanhedrim  considered  all  Jews  in  all  lands  as  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  aa  Damascus  at  that  time  (see  Comm.  2  Cor.  xi.  32)  was 
under  the  government  of  a  prince  very  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Jews,  viz.,  Aretas,  they  could  easily  effect  the  removal  of  Christians 
from  this  city  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jews,  moreover,  were  so  numer- 
ous in  Damascus,  that  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  ii.  25), 
ten  thousand  of  them  perished  there  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Vers.  3,  4. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  and  according 
to  tradition,  upon  a  bridge  near  the  city,  a  brilliant  light  shone 
around  the  apostle,  and  he  heard  himself  called  by  his  name.  The 
account  of  Luke  here,  as  respects  both  the  facts  and  the  speeches, 
is  shorter  than  either  of  the  accounts  given  by  Paul  himself.  But 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  in  both  respects  the  latter,  as  full  ac- 
counts, are  to  he  preferred.  Luke  might  readily  present  the  narra- 
tive in  an  abbreviated  form,  as  not  feeling  so  hvely  an  interest  in 
the  particulars ;  but  Paul  himself  would  naturally  be  disposed  to 
describe  the  occurrence  in  all  its  details.  It  is  a  remark  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  that  in  the  case  of 
events  which  exert  a  deep  influence  upon  the  hfe,  even  appa.rently 
trifling  circumstances  are  deeply  imprinted  upon  the  memory  ;  and 
it  excites  an  agreeable  feeling,  when  recalling  the  fact,  to  make 
mention  also  of  these  minute  points,  because  the  mind  is  assured 
as  it  were  by  them  of  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  and  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  recollection  of  it.     Thus  Paul,  besides  mentioning 
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the  sudden  light  and  the  voice,  brings  into  view  also  these  circum- 
staneeH,  that  it  was  about  mid-day  (xxii,  6,  xxvi,  13),  tliat  the  light 
snrpassed  the  brightness  of  the  sun  (xxvi.  13),  that  the  voice  spoke  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue  (xxvi,  14),  and  that  all  his  attendants  fell  along 
with  him  to  the  ground  (same  passage).  Now,  although  it  must 
be  allowed  that  <pwg,  light,  and  ipuvjj,  voice,  might  signify  lightning 
and  thunder,  yet  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  voice  speak- 
ing in  Hebrew,  totally  overturns  the  po^ibihty  of  thus  ex- 
plaining the  words ;  not  to  mention  that  in  chapter  ix,  17,  27, 
Ananias  and  Barnabas  declare  in  plain  terms,  that  Paul  saw 
Jesus,  a  fact  upon  which  moreover  Paul,  in  his  whole  apostohc 
ministry,  grounds  the  peculiar  position  which  he  took  in  relation  to 
the  other  apostles  who  had  lived  with  the  Lord.  In  the  parallel 
passage,  xxvi.  14,  there  is  added  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  peraecutest  thou  me  ?"  (SnovA,,  SaovX,  tI  ^s  didKstg;)  the  pecu- 
liar expression,  "  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks"  {oK^ripSv 
aoi  TTpb^  «Evrpa  XaKrl^eiv).  As  to  the  words,  nhTpw  denotes,  as  also 
jiovicevrpovj  a  scourge  furnished  with  eharp  points  (from  leevrstS),  em- 
ployed for  driving  horses  and  oxen.  Aaicri^eiv  denotes  to  strike  with 
the  foot  (from  J.«f),  to  strike  out  behind  like  a  horse.  To  kick 
against  the  pricks  therefore  means  to  increase  one's  pain  by  resist- 
ance, a  proverbial  mode  of  expression  which  often  occurs  in  Latin 
and  G-reek  authors.  (See  Terent.  Phorm.  i.  2, 27,  adversus  stimulum 
calcare.  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  174,  .^sohyli  Agamemn.  v.  1633.  En- 
ripidis  Bacch.  v,  791.) 

Further,  this  passage  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  those  in 
which  grace  is  apparently  represented  as  irreeietible.  The  meaning 
of  the  words  is  really  nothing  else  than  this  :  "  thy  resistance  to 
the  urging  power  of  grace  helps  thee  not :  thou  must  surrender 
thyself  to  it."  It  might  indeed  be  alleged  that  it  is  not  said 
ddvvarov  col,  but  only  uicX-ijpov  aoi ;  and  that  therefore  a  degree  of  re- 
sistance might  be  imagined  in  Paul,  which  grace  might  not  have 
overcome.  But  according  to  my  conviction,  this  explanation  has 
more  verbal  subtilty  than  truth  ;  according  to  the  sense  and  con- 
nexion of  the  passage,  oaXripov  cot  must  mean  here  much  the  same 
as  ddvvarov,  SO  that  what  is  meant  is  that  Paul  really  could  not  at 
that  time  resist  the  constraining  power  of  grace.  But  although  we 
readily  acknowledge  this  sense  in  the  passage  before  us,  we  do  not 
therefore  approve  of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  gratia  irresistibilis. 
This  doctrine  is  that  the  gratia  in  the  elect  overcomes  resistance 
not  only  at  particular  times,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  lite,  so 
that  the  loss  of  grace  by  unfaithfulness  is  impossible.  Although 
we  insert  that  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Paul  at  this  time 
carried  along  with  it  an  overcoming  power  of  grace,  yet  we  do  not 
deny  that  later  in  the  life  of  this  apostle  there  were  moments  when 
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by  unfaithfulness  lie  might  Lave  forfeited  ike  grace  given  to  him.* 
Yet  that  grace  at  particular  junctures  may  display  itself  thus  irre- 
sistibly in  the  heart,  la  suiHciently  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
countless  numbers.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  case  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  how  this  experience  must  not  only  have  operated  with 
decisive  influence  upon  the  development  of  his  future  life,  but  also 
have  been  a  leading  principle  in  the  formation  of  his  doctrinal  sys- 
tem. Ho,  so  proud  of  his  iegal  pioty,  saw  himself,  by  his  very  zeal 
for  the  law,  which  he  imagined  weU-pleasing  to  Grod,  converted  into 
a  murderer  of  the  saints  of  God  and  an  opposor  of  the  Messiah,  the 
prince  ;  and  yet  the  Lord  did  not  cast  him  out  of  his  sight,  but 
even  chose  him  for  a  witness  of  his  power  over  the  sonla  of  men,  for 
a  herald  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  world.  In  this  contrast  there 
must  have  been  something  so  overpowering,  that  even  the  strong 
soul  of  a  Paul  broke  under  it ;  and  this  very  rupture  and  fall  of 
what  was  old,  was  at  the  same  time  the  commencement  of  a  new 
condition  in  the  world  of  the  apostle's  mind.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  Redeemer  therefore,  and  the  outward  light  which 
dazzled  his  bodily  eye,  were  but  the  outward  aspect  of  the  whole  oc- 
currence ;  its  true  inward  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  entrance  of 
the  light  of  a  higher  world  into  the  depths  of  the  apostle's  mind, 
where,  hovering  over  the  waters  of  his  soul  humbled  and  purified  in 
repentance,  that  light  called  forth  fcom  the  water  and  the  spirit,  a 
new,  a  higher,  a  heavenly  consciousness,  the  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  After  such  an  experience  it  naturally  became  the  business 
of  Paul's  life  to  preach  the  power  of  grace,  and  to  shew  by  his  own 
example,  how  possible  it  was  for  the  Lord  of  glory,  to  make  even  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  stool  for  his  feet,  that  is,  to  transform  them  into 
the  most  enthusiastic  friends.f 

Vers.  5-7, — In  the  verses  which  follow,  it  is  necessary  first  to 


*  That  the  moat  exemplary  Christians  do  freqiiantly  iu  fact  reaat  Ijoth  tlieir  own  con- 
viotiona  and  tho  motions  of  the  Spirit  within  them  cannot  he  denied ;  but  whether  any 
one  whohaa  been  Irulj  regenerated  ererso  resists  tlie  Spiiit  as  to  forfeit  grace  altogether, 
ajid  to  become  a  child  of  the  devil  again,  ia  a  very  different  question.  Admonitiona  to 
perseverance,  warniogs  against  resisting  tie  Spirit,  do  not  prove  that  such  forfeiture  ever 
tftlfes  place ;  for  the  progress  of  believers  is  secured  not  by  physical  force,  but  by  influ- 
ences operating  upon  tbem  as  rational  and  immortal  beings.  There  are  passages  of 
Scripture  which  seem  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  where  regeneration  has  really 
taken  place,  the  new  spiritusl  life,  whatever  fluctuations  it  may  undergo,  ia  never  extin- 
guished. John  niaaifostly  proceeds  upon  this  principle  when  he  coDoludea  from  the 
apostaig'  of  certain  individuals  that  they  had  never  really  been  ChrisliaJia  r  "  They  went 
out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  ua  ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  ua  they  would  no  doubt 
have  eontimied  with  us :  but  Ihey  went  out  that  Ihey  might  be  made  manifest  that  tbey 
were  not  all  of  us."    1  John  iL  19,— [Tb. 

■f  Ail  powerful  preaebers  of  grace,  especially  Luther  and  Augustine,  have  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  by  the  power  of  inward  experience,  reached  their  conviction  of  it,  and  by 
means  of  the  powerful  utterance  of  that  conviction  they  have  been  able  to  win  whole 
«  same  behef 
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settle  the  text.  As  tlie  three  narratives  do  not  agree  in  all  points, 
transcriberB  endeaTourod  to  smooth  down  the  differences.  In  par- 
ticular, they  supplemented  the  shorter  statement  of  Luke,  from  the 
two  longer  ones  in  Paul's  discourses.  I'rom  chap.  xxii.  8  they  have 
added  to  'lijcovg  in  chap.  ix.  6  the  word  6  NaiTopatof  ;  and  after  rfcw/cetf 
there  occurs  a  very  long  addition  in  the  textus  receptus,  in  which 
particularly  the  phrase  aaXripSv  aoi  irptif  n&VTpaXaitTl^eiv  is  borrowed 
from  chap,  xxvi,  14.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Codices,  how- 
ever, these  words  are  inserted  here  from  the  speech  of  Paul  in  chap, 
xxvi.  14,  and  therefore  they  are  omitted  by  the  best  critica.  Besides, 
we  find  real  variations  in  the  narratives.  According  to  chap.  ix.  7, 
aU  the  attendants  of  Paul  stood,  according  to  chap.  xxvi.  14,  they 
fell  to  the  ground :  according  to  chap.  ix.  7,  they  heard  indeed  the 
voice  but  saw  no  person,  according  to  chap.  xxii.  9,  they  heard  noth- 
ing, but  they  saw  the  light.  How  tbis  difference  is  to  be  explained, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  Hteral  agreement  must  exist 
between  the  different  narratives  of  Holy  Writ,  I  do  not  see.  To  say 
that  some  of  the  attendants  remained  standing,  while  others  fell, 
and  that  some  of  them  saw  the  light  and  others  heard  the  voice,  is 
inadmissible  here,  because  it  is  expressly  said  in  chap,  xxvi.  14  that 
they  all  fell  down.  And  to  suppose  two  occurrences  of  the  Idnd, 
and  distribute  the  varying  accounts  between  them,  would  produce 
still  greater  confusion,  for  how  can  it  be  made  probable  that  the 
Lord  would  appear  twice  to  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ?  We 
must  therefore  take  the  Scripture  account  simply  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us.  There  are  plainly  here  variations  in  the  narratives,  exactly 
like  those  we  often  find  in  the  G-cepels,  but  they  refer  to  unessential 
incidents,  and  are  so  far  therefore  from  affecting  the  credibility  of 
the  event  as  a  whole,  that  they  rather  confirm  it.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, Paul's  own  statements  deserve  the  preference  above  those  of 
Luke,  whose  accounts,  moreover,  are  represented  in  a  very  abbrevi- 
ated form,  and  who  might  readily  transpose  some  of  the  circum- 
as  not  an  eye-witness.* 

1  reoogtiizes  Hie  inapiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  some  of  the  state- 
menla  made  above  seem  rather  to  trench  upon  that  fiindamental  principle.  Plenary  in- 
epiration  undoubtedly  implies  that,  whatever  apparect  disorepancies  may  be  found  between 
different  portions  of  the  Word  of  God,  there  can  be  no  real  disagreement.  Now,  Bnrely 
the  discrepanciea  commented  upon  by  the  author  are  merely  apparent,  aiid  too  much  has 
been  made  of  them.  Tha  two  atatementa,  "they  heard  the  Toice,  but  saw  no  man,"  and 
"they  heard  nothing,  bnt  saw  tlie  light,"  are  by  no  means  opposed  Xa  one  auotheri  for 
sarely  they  might  see  the  light  and  yet  see  no  person,  and  they  might  hear  the  vtaee  bo 
lar  aa  the  sound  of  it  was  concerned,  aod  yet  not  hear  the  worda  that  were  addressed  to 
Paul.  The  two  statements  combined  intimate  that  they  saw  the  light,  but  saw  not  the 
peraon  of  Jesua,  that  they  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  did  not  catch  hia  worda.  And, 
aa  to  tbe  other  alleged  disagreement  between  the  statements,  that  they  fell  to  Uie  ground 
and  stood  speechleaa,  they  may  be  reconciled  on  the  principle  that  they  refer  to  different 
instants  of  time.    They  might  stand  specciiless  for  a  litlje,  and  then  fell  during  the  pro- 
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And  finally,  the  speeches  too  in  these  verses  differ  from  one  an- 
other. The  passage  xsii.  10  agrees  indeed  in  suhatance  completely 
with  ix.  6,  hut  it  differs  so  much  the  more  from  xxvi.  16-18.  Instead 
of  the  short  direction  contained  in  the  first  two  narratives,  to  go  to 
Damascus  and  there  learn  everything,  chap.  xxvi.  16-18  presents 
a  detailed  speech  of  Christ  to  Paul.  Of  Ananias  and  his  speeches 
there  is  no  mention  made  at  all  in  chap,  xxvi,,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  chap.  ix.  15,  16,  and  xxii.  14,  the  very  same  points  occur 
in  the  speech  of  Ananias  which  are  to  be  found  in  chap.  xxvi.  16, 
etc.,  in  the  speech  of  Jesus,  The  idea,  therefore,  veiy  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  in  chap.  xxvi.  Paul  has  transferred  what  Ananias 
said  to  Christ  himself,  on  the  principle  :  quod  quis  per  alium  facit, 
id  ipse  feeisse  putatur.  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  to  this  idea, 
that  Paul  expressly  appeals  to  the  fact  of  the  Lord's  having  appeared 
to  him,  and  instructed  him  (comp.  Q-alat.  i.  12),  and  therefore  it  may 
be  alleged  that  the  words  in  question  must  he  ascribed  to  Christ 
himself.  But  on  closer  consideration  new  difficulties  rise  up  against 
this  view,  which  oblige  us  to  go  hack  to  the  former  one.  In  the 
first  place,  the  declaration  io  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  refers  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  Paul  professes  to  have  received  from 
no'apostle,  but  immediately  from  the  Lord  by  inward  revelation;  hut 
here  in  chap.  xxvi.  there  is  no  mention  made  of  doctrine  at  all  in  the 
speech  of  Christ.  And  again  it  appeara  that  we  cannot  well  sup- 
pose Jesus  to  have  uttered  a  long  speech,  because  it  is  expre^ly 
remarked  that  Paul  would  receive  the  necessary  conununications  in 
Damascus.  The  appearauce  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  to  operate 
more  by  power  of  impression,  and  calm  instruction  was  afterwards 
to  be  given  hy  Ananias,  This  arrangement,  at  the  same  time,  was 
wisely  adapted  to  the  character  of  Paul.  To  him,  as  a  proud  Phar- 
isee, well  vereed  iu  law,  it  might  he  a  wholesome  humiliation  to 
receive  from  a  man  of  httle  education,  as  Ananias  probably  was, 
instruction  respecting  the  way  of  eternal  life.  The  only  way,  there- 
fore, in  which  we  can  hold  the  speech  of  chap.  xxvi.  to  be  real  words 
of  Christ,  is  to  suppose  that  Paul  has  transferred  words  of  the  Lord 
that  were  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  later  appearance  (compare 
sxii.  18-21)  to  the  earlier  one,  and  blended  them  with  it.  Which 
of  these  views  may  be  preferred  is  to  me  indifferent,*     (In  chap.  ix. 

gress  of  the  scene,  overcome  bj  their  augmeutjng  alarm,  or  they  might  fall  at  flrst,  atrnck 
dowQ  by  the  suddenness  of  the  occurrence,  and  afterwards  rise,  but  only  to  stand  in 
speeoMesa  terror.  Or  perhaps  dar^Kuaav  in  Luke  may  not  refer  to  tie  standing  posture 
BS  distinguiahecl  from,  prostration,  bnt  aimply  to  the  fact  of  their  being  rivetted  to  Ihe  spot 
as  distinguished  from  advancnng  on  their  journey.  Even  in  tha  case  of  aa  tiniuspired  au- 
thor, a  charge  of  contradiction  is  not  advanced  if  any  plaoaible  method  of  reconciling  two 
statements  can  be  pointed  out;  and  surely  the  sacred  penmen  are  entitled,  at  the  very 
least,  to  the  benefit  of  the  same  rule  of  judgment. — [Tb. 

*  There  appears  to  bo  no  good  ground  for  the  couclusion  to  which  Olshaosen  here 
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7,  the  rare  word  Ifvsog  deserves  notice,  instead  of  which  we  find  in 
chap,  sxjj.  9,  lf>^i)^oq.  The  better  mode  of  writing  it  is  tVsof,  and 
the  word  denotes  properly  "  dumb/'  then  also,  "  speechless  through 
terror."    It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers  8-16. — Blinded  by  the  splendour  of  the  appearance,  which 
was  designed  for  him  alone  (a  flash  of  lightning  must  have  equally 
blinded  his  attendants),  Paul  was  led  by  the  hand  to  DamaBCUS 
(xxii,  11).  The  whole  of  the  scene  which  follows  is  peculiar  to  the 
narrative  before  us.  Luke  describes  minutely  what  happened  to 
Ananias,  and  that  too  with  a  local  knowledge  of  the  city  (verse 
11  specifies  the  street  and  residence  of  Paul),  wjiich  presupposes 
a  very  sure  source  of  information.  A  remarkable  thing  in  this 
account  is  that  mutual  adaptation  of  the  operations  of  Divine  grace, 
which  is  so  manifestly  displayed.  The  same  G^od  who  hears  prayere 
prompts  them  also,  and  works  again  in  another  heart  to  bring  about 
their  fulfilment.  So  here  the  Lord  shews  to  Ananias  Paul  in 
prayer,  and  to  Paul  again  Ananias  approaching  with  the  needful 
aid.  Whether  we  suppose  Ananias  and  Paul  to  have  been  previ- 
ously acquainted  with  one  another  or  not,  does  not  at  all  materially 
influence  the  state  of  the  tact.  The  objectioos  of  Ananias,  and  the 
removal  of  them  by  the  Lord,  display,  in  a  very  touching  manner, 
the  childlike  relation  of  the  believing  soul  to  its  Redeemer  :  Ananias 
speaks  with  him  as  a  man  does  with  his  friend. 

(The  word  oytot  in  verse  13,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  OBig^ 
denotes  in  the  New  Testament,  as  applied  to  Christians,  not  the 
highest  degree  of  moral  excellence,  but  only  the  fact  of  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  mass  of  Jews  and  (Jentiles,  and  living  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  [See  particularly  at  Eom, 
i  7.]  Bespeeting  cKtvo^  iKXny^j  ver.  15,  comp.  Comm,  at  Rom. 
Ix.  21,  etc.  The  expression  here  is  plainly  opposed,  not  to  the 
reprobate,  but  only  to  those  who  have  a  less  extensive  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. In  verse  16  the  apparent  threatening,  vnoSei^i^  avr^  Saa 
del. . .  T\addVj  embraces  really  a  promise  of  grace,  and  thus  forms  a 
striking  thought ;  for  to  suffer  for  the  Lord  is  the  highest  grace  of 
which  the  believer  can  be  accounted  worthy.     Matth.  v.  10,  etc) 

Vers.  17-19.— Of  the  relations  of  the  passage  in  chap,  xxvi,  16- 
18  to  the  speech  of  Ananias,  we  have  already  spoken  at  vers.  5-7  : 

comas.  It  rests  simply  upon  the  fact  lliat  Paul  ia  directed  to  go  to  Damascus  for  tho 
inforicaUon  he  needs,  whence  it  ia  concluded  to  be  improbable  that  Ohrist  would  aay  so 
much  to  him  personallj.  But  there  is  no  incousistenoj'  in  euppoaing  that  Christ  might 
sij  to  liim  all  that  is  mentioned  in  the  three  verses  16~1B,  of  chap,  mvi.,  and  that  yet 
tie  might  be  instructed  at  much  greater  lengtli  by  Ananias.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Ananias  said  nothing  to  Paul  but  le  Vlik  verse  of  this  9th  chapter. 

He  probably  conversed  wiHi  him  ra  im  in  Damascus,  so  that  tbe  ad- 

dress of  Christ  might  just  sufBce  for  iha  fuller  c 

received  in  Samascoa,  and  a  means  ^      »n.  to  Paul — [Tb. 
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the  narrative  before  us  gives  the  words  of  Ananias,  but  very  brief- 
ly, and  at  xxii.  12,  etc.,  they  are  found  a  little  more  full.  On  the 
other  hand,  chap,  ix.  17-19  describes  most  minutely  the  healing  of 
Paul :  it  is  represented  as  effected  very  suddenly,  and  through  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Ananias.  We  are  not  to  suppose  from 
the  words  ver.  18,  dn&TTEaov  dnb  t^v  ^ijiBaXfi&v  ahrov  dati  XsniStq,  that 
there  was  an  actual  falling  off  of  anything ;  the  woi'd  ■ifTct  sufficiently 
shews  that  there  was  only  a  feeling  id  the  eyes,  when  they  received 
the  power  of  light  again,  similar  to  what  usually  accompanies  the 
falliag  off  of  scales— AE;rtf  denotes  properly  a  scale  or  scurf :  it  is 
applied  to  diseases  of  the  eye  in  Tobit  ii.  9,  vi.  10,* 

In  the  passage  xxii.  14,  etc.,  the  speech  of  Ananias  confines  it- 
self to  the  general  caUing  of  Paul  to  the  apostoHc  office  for  a51  men, 
which  indeed  indicates  his  destination  to  the  Gentiles,  though  it 
does  not  clearly  express  it,  Hke  xxvi.  16.  We  need  only  remark 
that  chap.  xxii.  ver.  16  {an6}Mv<jai  raf  djiaprla^  aov)  plainly  repre- 
sents baptism  as  an  act  of  cleansing  from  sin  (the  &<piai,q  rSiv  (^ap- 
Tibivy  Comp.  at  Titus  iii.  5.f  In  chap.  xxvi.  16,  etc.,  however, 
Paul  is  expressly  appointed  as  the  witness  of  Christ  among  the 
Grentiles,  and  by  this  appointment  he  receives  the  peculiar  position 
in  reference  to  the  Twelve,  which  we  find  him  through  his  whole 
life  maintaining.  At  the  same  time  it  is  intimated  that  he,  as  tho 
representative  of  the  world  of  light,  is  called  to  the  exalted  daty  of 
deliveiiug  ineu  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  its  prince.  {In  ver, 
17,  iiaipovfievog  is  to  be  referred  to  deliverance  from  dangers  ;  the 
phrase  ia  tuv  idvuv  forbids  our  regarding  it  as  synonymous  with 
isAe/crdf.  On  the  expression  sA^poc  ev  rotg  ^laa/ievoic  in  ver.  18,  see 
at  Oolos.  i.  12.) 

And  here  now  it  is  a  highly  important  circumstance,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  by  no  means  becomes,  simply  by  this  wonderful  call- 
ing, received  from  the  Lord  himself,  a  member  of  the  church,  but 
he  must  also  receive  baptism.  In  this  the  objective  character  of 
the  sacraments  appears  beyond  all  mistake ;  they  cannot  be  set 
aside  on  account  of  the  immediate  operations  of  the  Spirit,  but  re- 
quire to  be  administered,  if  it  be  at  all  possible  ;  for  exceptions  must 
be  admitted,  as  when  martyrdom  for  the  faith  supplies  the  want  of 

*  Olshaueeu  seemiB  here  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake.  The  word  that  ia  used  in.  Tobit 
ia  botll  the  passives  referred  to  ia  -IraKcj^ii.  In  another  passage,  however,  of  the  same 
book,  2i.  13,  the  verb  Atjrjfo  is  employed  to  denote  the  falling  off  of  the  XeBKufMra.  Kai 
iXsiriaSr/  dnb  ruv  Kdv6av  tuv  ifBaXiujv  al)To6  ru  '/iEMHupata, — [Tb. 

\  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  the  expreasion  is  aot  to  be  UieraUy  interpreted. 
Tho  rite  of  Ijaptisw  standing  in  close  eonnejcion  with  the  foi^iveness  of  sine,  foUowii^ 
upon  and  Byrobolizing  it,  cornea  very  naturtdly  in  emphatic,  %aralive  phraseology  to  be 
put  for  it.  "  Wash  away  thy  aius"  in  baptism,  is  thus  au  ellipiloal  and  forcible  ezpres- 
^OD,  equivalent  to  "submit  to  that  b^tiam  which  attends  upon  and,  indicates  the  remia- 
uon  of  sin."  Baptism  without  ^th  could  certaiuly  not  biing  salvatiou,  and  fiuth,  uu<Zer 
13  where  baptism  is  impossible,  will  be  accepted  "of  God^K, 
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We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  Paul  in  liia  baptism 
i  the  Holy  Ghost  by  thu  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  an  apoatle 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  that  case  he  would  have  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  dependence  with  reference  to  the  Twelve,  which  he  him- 
self most  keenly  repudiates.  (Gtalat.  i.  12.)  Probably  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was  this,  that  Paul,  like  Cornelius,  chap.  s.  45,  etc.,  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  directly,  and  that  before  baptism.  Baptism 
of  itself  placed  him  in  no  position  of  dependence,  any  more  than  the 
baptism  of  Christ  made  him  dependent  upon  John  the  Baptist :  but 
probably  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  would  have  had  this  effect, 
if  it  had  taken  place  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  apostle. 

Vers.  20-25.— According  to  Acts  Paul  went  immediately  (sv- 
B^uc;)  after  his  conversion  into  the  synagogues  of  Damascus,  and 
preached.  Christ :  according  to  Galat.  i.  17,  he  withdrew  soon  after 
it  to  Arabia.  How  long  he  remained  there  is  not  mentioned  in 
Galatians.  We  may  unite  the  two  accounts  by  supposing  that  Paul 
at  first  made  the  attempt  to  teach  immediately,  but  then  felt  that 
he  required  a  period  of  c[uietne88  to  collect  himself  and  to  commune 
with  his  own  mind,  and  therefore  went  for  some  time  to  Arabia.* 
Such  an  interval  of  repose  must  indeed  have  been  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  apostle,  because  the  revolution  of  his  ideas  was  too  vio- 
lent, not  to  require  an  arranging  of  them,  and  a  settling  of  them  by 
the  Old  Testament.    The  point  to  which  all  the  effort  of  the  apostle 

*  This  view,  wliich  is  also  supported  by  Schrador,  of  tho  object  of  Paul's  residence  ia 
Arabia,  bsB  recently  found  an  opponent  in  Neauder  (Apost.  Zeitatt.  Th.  i.  S.  11&,  Kote). 
The  grounds,  iiowever,  upon  wiiicli  this  lesi'oed  man  attempla  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
apostle  wont  to  Arabia  only  for  Hie  purpose  of  preaching,  bave  not  appeared  to  me  satia- 
factory.  In.  the  first  plaoe  Neander  is  of  Opinion  that  Paul,  if  he  had  retired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eollocting  Mmaelf)  would  have  written  "into  the  desert  of  Arabia"  (slg  Iptj/iov 
'Apafiia;),  or  simply  ''  into  the  desert"  {elc  Ipii/iov).  Eut  oue  does  not  see  tbe  necessity 
why  this  form  of  expression  should  have  been  chosen  to  espreaa  that  idea;  Paul  did  not 
need  to  go  to  a  desert  to  collect  his  thongblB,  and  to  arrange  his  new  ideas,  be  might  re- 
side for  a  time  in  any  city  in  Arabia-  Besides,  it  does  not  appear  to  Neander  probable, 
psycholc^ieally  considered,  that  Paul,  aflar  Ananias  bad  comforted  him  in  solitude,  should 
again  have  gone  into  solitude ;  be  would  ratber  have  sought  society.  But  iutercourao 
with  believers,  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  an  apostle,  are  surely  to  be  distJnguisbed 
from  one  anothe?.  As  Paul  himself  in  his  pastoral  letters  {see  1  Tim.  iii.  S),  gives  the 
injunotiott  that  novices  are  not  to  teach,  it  appears  to  me  veiy  unlikely  that  he  should 
himself  have  immediately  entered  upon  his  apostolic  ofBce.  TTis  first  preaching  in  Da- 
mascus is  probably  to  be  regmded  only  as  a  testimony  borne  to  what  God  had  done  in 
him  ;  such  testimony  waa  necessary,  because  otherwise  his  conversion  would  have  assumed 
tiio  appeaiwioe  of  something  clandestine.  But  atter  this  testimony  was  publicly  given, 
tbe  apostle  could  not  but  feel  the  necessity  of  having  hia  thoughts  absorbed  with  the  new 
world  which  had  unfolded  itself  to  him,  which  was  hardly  possible  during  his  apostolio 
journeys.  As  three  years,  therefore,  had  been  spent  by  tbe  disciples  in  immediato  inter- 
course with  the  Lord,  so  the  same  period  waa  enjoyed  also  by  Paul  as  a  time  of  training. 
During  this  time  the  glorified  Redeemer,  unseen,  but  inwardly  near  to  the  apostle,  formed 
him  into  the  powerful  instrument,  which  he  was  afterwards  honoured  by  the  Church  as 
bring.    For  further  particulars  consult  the  exposition  of  Galat.  i.  11. 
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was  first  directed  was  naturally  the  MesaiahBhip  of  Jesus*  and  that 
in  the  higher  ^view  in  which  Christianity  exhibits  the  Messiah, 
namely,  as  the  Son  of  God.  (Svyxvvu  denotes  here  "  to  confound, 
to  bring  into  perplexity."  See  Acts  ii.  6,  Xvjtliilid^i,}  properly  means 
"  to  join  to  one  another,"  in  which  sense  it  occurs,  e.  g.,  in  Ephes. 
iv,  16.  Hero  it  denotes  "  to  prove,  to  confirm,  to  join,  as  it  were,  . 
reasons  firmly  to  one  another."  It  refers  doubtless  to  Rabbinical 
arguments,  such  as  Paul  had  been  conversant  with  in  the  schools  of 
the  Pharisees.) 

Luke  mentions  but  briefly  {Acts  ix.  23-25)  the  persecutions 
which  the  Jews  at  Damascus  raised  against  Paul,  whom  they 
regarded  as  an  apostate.  From  2  Cor.  xi  32,  where  Paul  him- 
self makes  mention  of  these  occurrences,  we  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  king  Aretas  of  Arabia  (idm^xtC  'Apsra  tov  paaiXSt^g), 
supported  the  hostile  Jews  in  their  designs  against  the  apostle. 
Aretas,  in  hie  conflicts  with  Herod  Antipas,  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  part  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Arch,  xviu.  5,  1.)  Paul  < 
from  Damascus,  only  because  the  Christians  let  him  down  in  a  t 
ket  through  an  opening  in  the  city  wail.  (Oomp.  Oomm.  on  2  Cor. 
xi.  32.) 

Vera.  26-30. — The  account  of  Paul's  return  to  Jerusalem,  which 
Luke  here  gives,  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  after  a  short 
time  he  went  back  thither  :  but  the  passage  in  G-al.  i.  17, 18,  shews 
that,  after  fleeing  from  Damascus,  he  withdrew  to  Arabia,  then  came 
back  to  Damascus, "(■  and  first  revisited  Jerusalem  after  three  years. 
Probably  this  time,  respecting  the  employment  of  which  no  express 
information  is  given  to  us,  was  spent  by  the  apostle  in  making  a 
thorough  revision  of  hie  ideas.  The  internal  change  in  Paul  was 
exceedingly  violent ;  he  needed  repose,  that  he  might  free  himself 
entirely  from  his  old  principles,  and  become  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  new  to  which  he  had  been  drawn.  And  this  long  absence 
perhaps  explains,  why  the  believers  in  Jerusalem  were  still  afraid 
of  Paul.  Certainly  they  had  heard  of  his  conversion,  but  as  nothing 
had  been  known  of  him  for  three  years,  they  might  fear  that  he  had 
fallen  away  again.  But  Barnabas  brought  him  to  the  apostles,  and 
bore  witness  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion.  Yet  it  is  surprising 
that  Barnabas  needed  first  to  describe  to  the  apostles  how  he  had 
been  converted.  But  as  three  years  had 'elapsed,  during  which 
time  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  the  true  state  of  matters  might 
have  escaped  their  memory  ;  at  first  they  might  not  consider  the 

*  la  verse  30,  iusbjafl  of  ths  common  reading  Xpioroii,  'Ijidow  should  atand. 

I  Tlie  inoident  of  being  let  down  through  an  opeaing  in  the  wall  appears  to  have  oo- 
onrred  on  the  occasioa  of  Paul's  second  risit  to  Dmnaecus,  which  Luke  does  not  disHo- 
guiah  from  tlie  first,  because  he  entirely  omits  the  jonrney  to  Arabia ;  for  fertlier  parUou- 
lars,  Bee  Comm.  oo  G-al.  i.  16,  etc 
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event  of  his  conversion  to  te  so  important,  as  his  commanding  per- 
sonal cLualitieB  afterwards  showed  it  to  be.  Further,  according  to 
Gal.  i.  18,  19,  Paul  met  only  Peter  and  James  in  Jeruealeni.  And 
of  course  the  more  definite  words  of  the  apostle  there  exhibited, 
must  he  allowed  to  modify  the  more  general  statement  of  Luke. 
The  evangelist  had  not  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  early 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  apostle  ;  and  therefore  this  account  of 
them  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so  precise. 

In  Jerusalem  too  Paul  made  the  attempt  to  preach  the  Grospel 
(verse  28),  but  it  was  to  be  anticipated,  that  here  his  labours  would 
be  few.  The  Christians  recognized  him  as  the  old  enemy  of  their 
church,  and  might  not  be  able  to  admit  him  so  soon  to  their  fuU 
confidence.  The  Jews  viewed  him  as  an  apostate,  and  therefore 
shunned  him.  Besides,  according  to  Acts  xxii,  17,,  etc.,  the  apostle 
was  favoured  with  a  vision  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  although  it  was 
one  purely  spiritual  (iv  HoTioei),  by  which  he  was  directed  to  the 
Gentile  world  as  the  scene  of  his  apostolic  ministry.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  some  opposition  to  Pan!  appeared  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
part  of  the  Hellenists,*  the  brethren  there  sent  him  away,  after  a 
stay  of  fourteen  days  (Q-al.  i.  18),  by  way  of  OseBarea,  to  hie  native 
city  Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Oilicia.  It  appears  from  Acts  xv, 
23-41  that  ehiu^hes  existed  in  Cihcia,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Paul  employed  his  time  in  Tarsus  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  his  countrymen,  for  during  his  first  missionary  excursion 
he  did  not  touch  upon  Cilicia  at  all 

(According  to  Gal.  i.  21,  Paul's  journey  to  Tarsus  lay  through 
Syria,  and  therefore  Ctesai-ea  must  not  be  undei-stood  as  the  well- 
known  city  upon  the  Mediterranean  sea,  but  Caasarea  Philippi, 
on  the  borders  of  Syria.  Proceeding  by  land  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tarsus,  Paul  would  not  have  chosen  the  longer  way  by  Ofesa- 
rea  Stratonia.  The  phrase  Kariiyayov  elg  must  mean  merely  "  to 
bring  on  the  way  to  Ceesarea,"  because  that  pla^je  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  Jerusalem  to  render  it  probable  that  an  escort  would 
go  all  the  way.) 


§  2.    First  Preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

(Acts  ix.  31— X.  48.) 

It  has  already  been  observed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  part  of  Acts,  that  the  accounts  which  it  embraces  respecting 
Peter,  were  not  communicated  so  much  to  set  before  us  the  minis- 

•  Tiiei'e  ii9  no  inconsistency  betwasn  thisand  tbe  atatomont  of  Acts  xxii.  Il,  18,  ttat 
Che  viaiou  of  Chriat  caoaed  him  to  depart,  1)ecaiviie  they  would  not  receive  hia  tsstimany. 
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try  of  Peter,  as  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  G-oapel  was  first  car- 
ried to  the  Gentiles.  As  Lube  wrote  mainly  for  Gentile  readers,  he 
wonld  naturally  feci  very  solicitioua  to  inake  it  plain  to  them,  that 
this  important  event  was  brought  about  quite  in  accordance  with 
God's  purpose.  It'  is  true  the  accounts  respecting  ^neas  and  Ta- 
bitha  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  this  object :  they  might 
have  been  omitted  without  Causing  any  essential  deficiency.  But 
the  reason,  probably,  why  Luke  inserted  them  in  his  work  was,  that 
he  found  thera  in  his  Petrine  documents  connected  with  the  history 
of  Cornelius  which  follows,  and  considei-ed  that,  as  striking  proofs 
of  the  power  of  that  Spirit  who  wrought  in  believers,  he  ought 
not  to  withhold  them  ftom  his  readera.  To  this  add  that  these 
events  exerted  the  most  direct  influence  upon  the  sprqad  of  the 
Gospel  in  Palestine  (ix.  35-42),  and  for  that  very  reason  could  not 
but  appear  important  to  Luke,  "With  respect  to  the  time  of  these 
occurrences  we  find  only  quite  general  intimations  in  what  follows, 
as  in  ix.  43,  x.  48,  and  in  xi.  2,  according  to  the  fuller  reading. 
Without  doubt,  however,  the  statement  of  Paul's  return  to  Jera-^ 
aalem  (ix.  26,  etc.)  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  these  accounts  of 
Peter  are  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Paul's  sojourn  in  Arabia. 
Were  we,  with  Meyer,  to  refer  them  to  the  time  of  Paul's  abode  in 
Oilicia,  then  we  should  have  too  great  an  interval,  respecting  which 
DO  account  was  given.  In  chap.  xi.  19,  Lute  glances  back  to  the 
consequences  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  Christians  in  the  time 
of  Stephen,  but  only  as  to  something  already  past.  (Sec  the  par- 
ticulars at  that  passage.) 

Vers.  31-35. — The  first  verse  embraces  only  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  apostolic  church  in  Canaan, 
(Respecting  olKodofisiv  see  Comm.  on  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  etc. — On  (popo^ 
rov  KvptoVj  see  at  Luke  i.  12. — TlapdaXTjaig  is  considered  at  John  xiv. 
16.)  The  Apostle  Peter  appears,  from  verse  32,  to  have  made  a 
journey  of  visitation  among  the  existing  churches,  and  during  this 
journey  the  cure  of  ^neas  took  place.  (Lydda  was  a  country  town 
near  to  Joppa  (verse  38),  which  Josephus  also  mentions,  Arch.  xx. 
6,  2.— Sopwi'  is  a  well-known  fruitful  region  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  places.     Consult  Gesenius  on  "i^i^). 

Vers.  36-43. — The  account  of  the  above  cure  is  followed  by  a 
narrative  of  the  raising  of  a  certain  woman,  Tabitha,  from  the  dead 
in  Joppa,  to  which  Peter  was  called  from  Lydda.  There  is  nothing 
however  peculiar  in  the  occurrence,  and  therefore  I  simply  refer  the 
reader  to  the  observations  made  at  John  xi.  1,  respecting  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  raising  from  the  dead.  (The  namo  Tafiidd,  which  is 
found  only  here,  is  explained  by  Luke  himself  by  the  Greek  word 
(JopKa'r,  a  gazelle,  which,  on  account  of  the  loveliness  of  the  creature, 
was  frequently  employed  as  a  proper  name  for  women,     Tho  He- 
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brew  name  comes  from  naa,  or  fi;aB,  a  roe,  a  gazelle,  of  which  the 
Syriac  form  ia  Nn^ats.  See  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  ^^S.—Ver.  36, 
TrA^jM^f  dyoSuv  Ipjijv.  In  a  similar  mannerj  James  iii.  17  uses  ftemoe;. 
It  is  a  Hebraista,  the  adjective  sVis  being  thus  applied  to  invisible 
poEseseions.  Further,  verse  39  shews  in  what  the  good  worts  of 
Tabitha  consisted,— (On  the  import  of  ipya^  see  at  Eom.  iii.  21.- — In 
verse  36,  ftad/jT^ia  ia  a  peculiar  form,  found  in  the  New  Testament 
only  here.  Elsewhere  it  occurs  in  Diog.  LaSrt.  iv.  2„  The  more 
common  form  is  fiodriTpi^.     Consult  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  256.) 

Chap.  X.  1. — With  these  oceurrences  is  connected  the  important 
narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  whole 
Gentile  world  to  the  church  of  Christ.  It  appears  surprising  that 
the  Apostle  Peter,  who  laboured  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  whom  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  (see  Comm.  on  Matth.  viii.  10)  could  not  be 
unknown,  needed  a  special  lesson  on  the  point  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  church.  But  here  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  Peter  was  by  no  means  uncertain  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  considered  in  itself,  but  only 
about  the  point  whether  they  could  be  admitted  without  being  cir- 
cumcised, and  taking  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  the  law."^ 
The  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  being  presupposed,  it 
was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  regard  this  as  possible,  and  -agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God,  In  the  law  of  Moses,  circnmcision  was  instituted 
for  all  times,  with  the  threatening  that  the  uncireumcieed  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  people  of  God  (Gen.  xvii.  10,  14)  ;  no  prophet 
had  expressly  predicted  that  circumcision  was  ever  to  cease  ::  the 
supposition  therefore  that  would  most  readily  suggest  itself  waa, 
that  the  Gentiles  must  first  go  through  the  intermediate  st^e  of 
Judaism,  in  order  to  reach  the  church  of  Christ.  The  proper  idea 
of  the  position  of  the  Gentiles  in  reference  to  the  church,  was  first 
given  by  the  typical  view  of  circumcision,  which  indeed  is  expressed 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  Old  Testament  (Dent.  x„  16,  xxx, 
6  ;  Jerem.  iv.  4)  ;  but  without  an  explicit  exhibition  of  the  relation 
between  the  circumcision  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  of  the  flesh.  One 
might  indeed  suppose  that  the  Spirit  who  guides  into  aU  truth 
(John  xvi,  13),  would  have  immediately  disclosed  to  the  apostle 
this  relation  ;  and  that  he  would  have  needed  therefore  no  further 
instruction  on  the  point.  But  let  us  only  conceive  the  Spirit,  not 
as  a  power  suddenly  overwhelming  the  mind  with  truths  of  every 

*  This  solves  tha  doubta  whicln.  De  Wetta  expraases  on  Matth.  xxvili,  19,  liow  the 
apoatlca  could  have  any  scruple  to  baptize  Gentiles,  whcQ  the  Lord  had  expressly  com- 
manded that  all  nations  should  be  baptized.  Peter  had  no  aornple  at  all  with  respect  to 
ttiia  point,  but  only  how  far  ho  eould  baptize  (aentilea,  without  at  tho  same  lima  binding 
them  to  tha  obsarYaiioe  of  tha  whole  Old  Testament  law,  and  therefore  also  of  oLconm- 
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kind,  but  as  a  Iiiglier  principle  which,  penetrating  the  soul,  leads  it 
on  gradually  from  step  to  step  into  the  depths  of  Divine  Imowledge  ; 
and  then  the  event,  which  is  here  related  to  na  respecting  Peter, 
will  stand  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  statement,  that  he  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  the  reason  why  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  G-od  took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Peter  respecting 
this  question,  and  through  him  guiding  to  certainty  all  who  were  in 
douht,  is  to  be  found  in  the  importance  of  the  question.  The  re- 
ception of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church,  without  laying  upon  them 
the  obligation  of  circumciaion  and  the  law,  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  public  declaration  of  the  universal  character  of  the  Gospel,  the 
removal  of  the  hedge  which  separated  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Ephes.  ii. 
14)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  reception  was  also  the  signal 
for  an  internal  division  of  tbe  church  into  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christ- 
ians. The  Jews  of  the  Pharisaic  sect  who  had  entered  into  the 
church,  could  not  raise  themselves  to  the  purely  spiritual  and  typ- 
ical view  of  circumcision  ;  they  held  firmly  by  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering through  the  old  covenant  in  its  outward  form  into  the  new, 
and  according  to  the  literal  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  ss 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  Matth.  v.  17,  they  had  so  much  in  their 
favour,  that  it  was  difficult  to  refute  them :  Tbey  were  able  there- 
fore, even  at  a  later  period,  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.),  and  for  this  very  reason  this  apostle  needed  tlrat 
powerful  support  to  hie  conviction,  which  the  occurrences  here  nar- 
rated must  have  furnished  him.  The  need  of  being  confirmed  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner,  in  the  priaciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gen- 
tiles from  the  law,  does  not  stand  in  any  contradiction  to  the  char- 
acter of  Peter,  in  which  firmness  and  depth  were  conspicuous,  but 
arises  necessarily  out  of  it.  Hia  very  depth  was  the  reason  why  he 
found  the  question  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  ;  his  earnest  faith 
-in  the  word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  his  reverence  for  every 
syllable  of  it,  made  him  feel  keenly  the  difficulties  which  the  objec- 
tions of  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  started ;  and  in  order  that 
here,  in  a  business  of  decisive  moment,  he  might  not  be  without 
certain  warrant,  nor  follow  any  merely  subjective  opinion  of  his  own, 
but  act  according  to  tlie  will  of  God,  he  received  this  extraordinary 
assistance  through  a  symbolical  vision. 

Vers.  1-8.— First  of  all,  Luke  gives  a  description  of  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  Cornelius,  and  of  the  vision  which  was  im- 
parted to  him.  He  dwelt  in  Cfesarea,  tbe  political  capital  of  the 
■country,  and  the  seat  of  the  highest  Koman  authorities  ;  he  wm  a 
centurion  in  the  Italian  band  or  cohort,  and  without  doubt  there- 
fore a  Eoman  by  birth,  or  at  least  from  Italy.  (The  legions  that 
were  stationed  in  the  eastern  provinces  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  native  soldiers.     Particular  cohorts,  however,  were  formed  of  Ital- 
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ians,  and  these  were  called  Italian  cohorts.)  And  here  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  Cornelius  is  descnbed  exactly  as  a  proselyte,  "  pious  and 
fearing  Grod"  {evcsQi]^  sai  ^opov/zevo^  rbv  Oe&v'),  with  which  character 
the  representation  of  ver,  22  particularly  harmonizes,  "and  attested 
by  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews"  (jtagrvpovfiei'S^  re  inb  6Xov  rov  SSvov^, 
TtSv  'Jovda(uv).  This  circiunstance  appears  in  fact  to  destroy  the 
importance  of  the  whole  narrative,  for  if  Cornelius  was  already  a 
Jewish  proselyte,  his  conversion  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  entrance  of  Gentiles  into  the  church  ;  yet  it  is 
surely  represented  as  such  in  what  follows  (x.  45,  xi,  1),  and  Peter 
too  names  Cornelius  (x.  28)  dXX6'i>vlog  (=  ■'■^ss  Isaiah  xi.  6),  while 
he  adds  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  as  a  Jew  to  hold  inter- 
course with  him.  On  account  of  this  difficulty  it  has  been  proposed 
to  tate  the  expression  <po0oviievo^  rbv  Qeov  in  a  more  general  signifi- 
cation, without. reference  to  the  condition  of  a  proselyte  :  but  first 
this  phrase,  like  aspojievog  rbv  Qe6v  and  ttqoo^Xvtoc,  is  the  usual  de- 
scription of  Gentiles  favourable  to  Judaism,  and  again  the  singular 
with  the  article  rbv  6s6v  does  not  permit  that  it  be  regarded  as  a 
description  of  heathen  devoutness.  The  diificulty  under  consider- 
ation is  best  explained  by  considering  minutely  the  condition  of 
proselytes  among  the  Jews.  There  were,  it  is  known,  two  classes  of 
proselytes,  those  of  the  gate  (-^tiT!  ^I!!),  and  those  of  righteousness 
(p^=t!  ■'"!■!)■  '^^'^  latter  received  circumcision,  and  formally  passed 
over  into  the  Jewish  church  ;  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  bound 
themselves  only  to  the  observance  of  the  so-called  precepts  of  Noah 
(see  Comm.  on  Acts  xv.  20) ;  these  proselytes  of  the  gate,  therefore, 
as  being  uncircumcised,  were  always  regarded  as  unclean,  and  at  the 
best  were  viewed  as  a  kind  of  middle  class  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. It  was  probably  supposed  that  all  proselytes  of  the  gate 
would  gradually  allow  themselves  to  be  circumcised  ;  and  this  in- 
termediate stage  was  perhaps  only  appointed,  not  to  frighten  away 
by  too  rigid  requirements  at  first  those  Gentiles  who  displayed  a 
leaning  to  Judaism.  If  then  we  suppose  that  Comeliua  was  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate,  and  consequently  uncircumcised,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  words  in  chap.  xi.  1-3,  in  which  Comehus  and  his 
fiiends  are  styled  uncircumcised  (dn^olivariav  SxovTeg),  then  all  the 
descriptions  which  occur  in  what  follows  are  quite  appropriate  ;  and 
the  new  feature  of  the  case  was  this,  that  Cornelius,  without  becom- 
ing a  proselyte  of  rightieousness,  was  immediately  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Meyer's  objection  to  this  view,  that  it  is  improbable 
there  were  no  proselytes  before  this  who  had  entered  the  church, 
and  that  therefore,  according  to  our  supposition,  the  history  of  Cor- 
nelius would  present  nothing  at  all  peculiar,  is  easily  obviated  by 
the  supposition,  which  has  a  solid  ground  in  the  circumstances  of 
'  the  case,  that  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  were  of  course  cir- 
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cumcised,  had  already  been  admitted  into  the  Ohriatian  community, 
but  no  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that  is,  none  who  were  un circumcised : 
this  first  took  place  iu  the  case  of  CorneKua,  and  herein  lies  the 
great  importance  of  his  admiBsion.  For  on  account  of  the  high 
value  which  the  Jews  attached  to  circumcision,  the  grand  cLuestion 
was,  whether  persons  could  become  Christians  without  circumcision. 

With  respect  to  the  vision  of  the  angel  next  mentioned,  with 
which  Cornelius  was  favoured,  nothing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  occurred  otherwise  than  as  a  purely  internal  phenomenon  {iv 
iKOToasi),  as  in  the  10th  verse. '^  As  it  was  late  in  the  day,  viz., 
three  hours  after  noon,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  &sting  of 
Cornelius  had  augmented  his  susceptibihiy  of  spiritual  impressions 
(for  in  fact  we  do  not  find  that  any  one  has  had  such  appearances 
immediately  after  a  full  meal),  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
the  whole  occurrence  was  the  mere  product  of  an  excited  imagina- 
tion; at  least  that  is  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  the  narrator, 
which  we  must  first  of  all  ascertain  by  exegetical  means.  It  is  not 
improbable  (see  at  chap.  x.  37)  that  Cornelius  had  already  heard  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  object  of  his  prayers  was  to  obtain  light 
irom  above  respecting  this  new  religion. 

(In  verse  4  the  words  dvejiipav  al  npouevxai  aov  d^  jivrniSavvov^ 
thy  prayers  have  come  tip  for  a  memorial,  are  a  well-feuown  form 
of  expression  adapted  to  human  views  and  feelings.  See  Exod.  ii. 
23,  Probably  it  takes  its  origin  from  a  comparison  of  prayers  with 
sacrifices,  as  the  smoke  r^ing  up  to  heaven  was  viewed  as  an  index 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  In  the  5th  and  6th  verses  there 
is  no  particular  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
trade  of  a  tanner,  on  account  of  his  being  occupied  with  the  skins  of 
slain  beasts,  waa  held  in  contempt  among  the  Jews  :  were  anything 
of  the  kind  designed,  a  clearer  indication  of  it  would  have  been 
given.) 

Vers.  9-16. — In  conjunction  with  the  vision  of  Cornelius  there 
occurred  by  God's  direction  another,  which  was  imparted  to  Peter 
about  the  same  time.  Of  this  vision  it  is  expressly  said  in  verse 
10  ;  ensTTeaev  £w'  a^rov  esaraatg.f     The  word  s/ciTTCHJif  denotes  prima- 

*  The  word  ^airepHs  seema  inconsistent  with  the  view  advocatecl  by  Oialiausen,  and 
rather  fevours  tbe  idea  that  au  SBgel  actually  appesred  to  Cornelius  in  his  waking  mo- 
ments. The  statomenta  made  too  regarding  the  entrance  aad  departure  of  the  angel  in 
verses  3-7,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  oeourcence  took  place,  Jead  to  the 
same  eonolusion.  Olshanseo  appeals  to  the  10th  versa,  but  it  tells  ag^nat  himsolf,  for  it 
is  there  plaiQly  said  that  aa  Ixoraaii  fell  upon  Peter,  while  nothing  of  tlie  kind  is  said 
regarding  the  angelic  vimon  of  Cornelius. — [Ttt. 

t  Tlie  word  iKoramc  ia  used  by  Philo  (quia  rer.  div.  h^r.  edit.  Pfeiffer.  vol.  iv.  p.  Ill, 
aeq.)  in  a  fourfold  sense.  In  the  highest  form  it  denotes  the  svSsoi:  KaToxann^  re  /lavia, 
p  7d  npoi^i]Tiiiiv  yivoc  ;(pvrai.  An  example  of  this  sort  he  finds  {p.  114),  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  ia  Gen.  xliii.  10,  where  it  ia  said:  nepl  di i/ijav  Ava^iii^  iKaraai^  l^sucacv  ivl 
T&v  'A^pai/i.    And  this  form  of  the  iKeram;  can  only  he  imparted  to  the  wiaB  mac,  fiw 
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lily  the  condition  of  being  put  out  of  one's  self ;  and  i8  therefore 
frequently  applied  to  terror  and  astonishment,  aa  in  Mark  v.  42; 
Luke  V,  26  ;  Acts  iii.  10,  By  way  of  eminence,  however,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  state  of  spiritual  excitement,  which  ie  also  indicated  by 
the  expressions  slvai.  or  ylveadat  ev  ^vevfuinj  being,  or  becoming  in 
the,  Spirit,  as  in  Kev.  i.  10  ;*  and  (pspeaOm  ino  rov  nvev/iaTog,  being 
moved  by  the  Spirit,  in  2  Peter  i.  21,  denotes  something  similar.  It 
m  a  remarkable  description  of  the  eKtrrafrff,  which  Paul  gives  in  2 
Cor,  xii.  2,  3,  when  he  declares  that  he  knew  not  whether  that  which 
occurred  to  him  occurred  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  And 
hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  depression  or  removal  of  the  hu- 
man consciousness,  which,  however,  must  be  conceived  as  connected 
with  an  exaltation  of  the  heavenly  cohsciousness,  constitutes  the 
specific  character  of  the  ismiujig  (which  has  its  anal(^es  in  som- 
nambuUsm),  during  which,  too,  the  Spirit  exerts  a  mighty  influence 
upon  the  soul.  States  which  at  least  came  very  near  to  sBaraaig^ 
appear  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Sudden  seizure  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (expressed  here 
by  the  iTt^nE<7sv  iir'  airoVj/ell  Upon  him),  is  indicated  by  the  weU- 
known  phrases,  ^V.s  fijn-j  Ij9i,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon  me,  and 
i!j»  njn-  t;,  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon  me  ;  and  Ezekiel,  in 
particnlai',  shews  how  states  of  ecstacy  were  connected  with  this 
seizure,  Now;  although  such  occurrences  are  represented  aa  opera- 
tions of  grace,  yet  Paul,  who  describes  them  most  carefully  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  intimates,  that  thi-y  by  no  means  form 
the  highest  stage  of  development  in  the  spiritual  life  ;  it  is  better 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  able  to  maintain^j-  a 

to  him  alone  does  God  draw  near,  tiittt  he  may  insph^  him  aa  his  instrument  and  [ler- 
meate  his  soul:  /loi-^i  6i  oo»0  toSt'  i^appoTrei,,  Inel  icai  fiovos  Spyavou  Qeov  karLv  i/xoiv, 
kpimopLcvao,  sal  ■r'ktirThiieiinv  dopurui  uTr"  abmi.  In  the  sequel  of  his  representation  (p. 
119),  Philo  then  describes  more  minntely  the  nature  of  such  a  genuine  prophetic  ecstacy, 
and  gives  an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  p^sage  respecting  Abrabam.  Ab  the  day  lasts 
BO  long  as  the  sun  shines,  so  the  earthly  lower  oonscioosaeaB  endures  while  the  UQder- 
Btanding  coutiiiuea  active.  But  when  a  higher  Divine  power  drives  back  the  lower 
human  power,  then  the  earthly  eoasclousnees  fades,  but  a  h^her  and  more  comprehen- 
sive  eonsciousnesH  dawns  upon  the  man.  The  mortal,  says  Philo,  cannot  dwell  aloup 
with  lie  unmortal,  and  therefore  must  the  earthly  light  evanish  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Divine  lighfi  and  it  is  only  when  the  latter  is  withdrawn  that  tha  former  reappears.  This 
descriptioD  is  so  lively  and  picturesque,  that  undoubtedly  we  must  suppose  Fhilo  had  not 
only  observed  such  ecstacies  in  others,  but  had  also  been  partaker  of  tliem  himself. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  meant,  that  wherever  the  words  hi  ■nvsviiori  occur,  a  state  of 
ecstacy  is  to  be  understood:  on  Uie  contrary,  it  is  only  the  two  forma  of  expression  speci- 
fied that  are  so  ussd,  The  Holy  Ghost  frequently,  nay  commonly,  appears  to  operate 
in  Uie  state  of  oonseiousaees,  without  producing  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  the  spiritual 


I  A  mistake  on  this  point  was  the  peculiar  error  in  the  doctrine  of 
reapecyng  the  state  of  ecstacy ;  they  erroneously  r^arded  this  bwer  form  of  ttie  reve- 
lation of  the  Spirit  as  I3ie  highest,  and  thus  hindered  the  advancement  of  tlie  church  tt 
a  higher  lifb. 
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state  of  clear  consciousness,  (For  further  particulara,  see  at  1  Cor. 
xiv,  32.)  Accordingly  we  do  not  find  tliat  the  Eedeemer  himself 
ever  appeared  in  states  that  even  bordered  upon  the  t/ccraoig  :  in 
him  the  highest  influence  of  the  Spirit  was  always  connected  with 
the  clearest  consciousnees. 

(The  sixth  hour  was  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer  ;  and  the 
Jews  frequently  went  to  pray  upon  the  flat  roof  {M  rb  t!i3/io),  where 
they  were  alone  under  the  open  sky. — JlpouTTeivog  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Kew  Testament ;  it  signifies  very  hungry,  for  -rrpog  fre- 
quently heightens  the  signification. — In  verse  11,  the  words  oKt-vo^ 
Ti  oif  dffwj/y,  denote  something  indefinite  and  general  that  belonged 
to  the  vision  ;  the  appearance  perhaps  might  be  compared  to  a  great 
sheet  fastened  to  the  comers  of  the  sky. — '\pxfi  stands  here  as  in  xl 
5,  in  the  signification  of  "  end,  extremity,"  in  which  sense  it  is  also 
found  among  profane  writers.  The  repetition  mentioned  in  verse 
16,  denotes  tho  certainty  and  reliableness  of  the  instruction  im- 
parted by  the  vision.) 

And  here  the  question  presents  itself,  in  what  relation  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  vision  stood  to  the  laws  of  food  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, (Lev.  X.  11.)  Assuming,  indeed,  that  those  laws  of  Moses 
were  not  at  all  designed  to  suggest  higher  instruction,  and  that  the 
vision  here  described  was  a  mere  imagination  of  Peter,  then  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  allowing  one  fancy  to  he  abrogated  by  means  of 
another.*  But  the  dignity  of  the  word  of  God  cannot  consist  with 
such  suppositions.  According  to  Matth.  v.  17,  nothing  entitles  us 
to  choose  out  portions  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  may  deprive 
them  of  their  Divine  character  ;  and  as  little  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment permit  the  supposition,  that  events  so  important  as  the  con- 

*  With  much  ingenuity  Keander  (Apost  Zeitalt.  p.  s.  92,  etc)  handles  this  oceurrenoe. 
He  Bays:  "There  came  together  two  tendencies  of  his  nature,  the  higher  want  of  his 
Spirit,  the  power  of  the  Divine,  which  oTcrcame  his  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  the  animal 
want  over  his  lower  nature.  In  thia  way  it  happened.  Uiat  the  Divine  and  the  natural 
were  mingled  together,  not  so,  tliat  the  Divine  was  obscured  by  the  mixture,  but  ao,  that 
the  Divine  employed  the  reflection  of  the  natural  as  an  image  or  vehicle  for  the  truth 
to  be  revealed.  The  Divine  light,  which,  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditional 
notions,  was  about  to  rise  Jn  liis  soul,  displayed  ilself  in  the  mirror  of  sensuous  images 
that  proceeded  from  Uie  present  want  of  his  animal  nature."  This  representation,  how- 
ever, might  be  readily  misunderstood.  lu  the  first  place  it  mipht  be  unagined  that 
Peter's  view  of  ttie  difference  between  dean  and  unclean  beasts,  aa  well  as  of  the  separ- 
ation between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  was  absolutely  &lae,  as  belonging  to  the  circle  of 
traditional  notions.  But  this,  on  the  supposition  of  theDivme  authority  of  ill  the  Old 
Testament  institutions, oanuot  he  allowed;  on  the  contraiy  the  ordinances  respecting 
unclean  beaata,  and  the  separation  of  the  Jewa  ftom  the  Gentiles,  though  only  temporary 
appointments,  were  jet  really  valid  until  the  coming  of  the  Mei^iah,  and  therefore  their 
abolition  for  the  Messianic  times  required  to  be  then  expressly  declared.  Again,  Fean- 
der's  representation  might  be  misondel'Slood,  aa  if  it  intimated  that  the  feeling  of  hunger 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  wijole  occurrence ;  while  according  to  his  view  it  waa  only  the 
aubjectivo  handle  which  Divine  grace  laid  hold  oi;  for  Ibe  purpose  of  making  the  apostle 
acquamted  with  a  point  which  was  pecuUarly  difficult  to  him. 
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version  of  the  GJentiles  were  brought  about  by  the  dreaming  of  an 
apostle.  But  according  to  this  stricter  view,  the  New  Testament 
appears  in  this  case  to  abrogate  the  Old,  which  assuredly  stands 
opposed  to  the  express  declaration  of  Christ  in  Matth,  v.  17.  Now 
here  we  might  just  say,  that  in  Christ  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament attained  their  end,  that  the  laws  of  food  were  part  of  these 
typeSj  and  that  accordingly  in  their  outward  form  they  have  ceased, 
after  they  have  been  spiritually  fulfilled.  But  it  is  very  difBcult  to 
make  out  a  real  typical  character  for  the  laws  of  food  :  for  although 
here  uncleau  beasts  plainly  denote  the  Gentiles  (verse  28),  yet  they 
have  this  reference  only  because  the  Q-eutiles,  on  account  of  their 
eating  unclean  beasts,  were  themselves  esteemed  unclt»an.  The 
conjecture  therefore  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  in  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  some  other  circumstances  were 
looked  to.  It  k  difficult  indeed  in  regard  to  all  to  make  this  good, 
but  the  eating  of  serpents  and  other  reptiles  was  probably  forbidden 
on  no  other  ground  than  this,  that  in  fact  in  such  disgusting  beasts 
they  saw  something  impure.*  A  clear  intimation  in  favour  of  this 
idea  is  furnished  in  ver.  15,  where  it  is  said  :  &  d  Oeof  iitaddpiae,  av  /ijj 
KolvoVj  what  Ood  hath  cleansed,  etc.  Here  the  idea  of  the  impurity 
of  certain  beasts  is  recognized,  because  "  cleansing"  {KoBa^ii^eiv)  can 
only  be  apphed  to  that  which  is  unclean.  And  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  we  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  making  clean,"  or 
"  declaring  clean,"  tor  the  latter  necessarily  presupposes  the  former. 
(Consult  Oomm.  on  Matth.  viii.  3.)  According  to  the  connexion  in- 
deed the  aorist  has  reference  to  the  vision,  and  the  first  announce- 
ment made  in  it,  dvaav  Kai  ^dye,  slay  and  eat  (verse  13) ;  but  the 
reason  why  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  declar- 
ation ensued,  is  to  be  sought  in  more  general  grounds,  viz.,  in  the 
completed  redemption,  which  is  regarded  w  a  restitution  of  the 
whole  creation.  The  laws  of  food  accordingly,  from  their  nature, 
retained  their  importance  only  nntii,  by  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
that  which  occasioned  them  was  overcome.  We  cannot  therefore 
say  that  they  are  here  abolished  as  something  opposed  to  Christianity, 
but  they  only  appear  hke  aU  G]iiQ,  fulfilled  by  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Vers.  17-22. — Peter,  still  uncertain  about  the  pui-pose  of  this 
vision,  received  upon  the  spot  an  inward  notice  from  the  Spirit 
(elirei'  abrC)  to  ■nvevfj.a,  see  chap,  viii,  29),  tiiat  some  strangei-e  were 
waiting  for  him.  (Verse  19.  The  common  reading  Ivdviiovjihov  has 
been  rightly  regarded  by  Griesbach  as  inferior  to  the  other  reading 
iievSvfiovfdvQv  :  this  compound  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here,  and,  as  the  more  unusual  form,  deserves  the  preference, — 
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Verse  20.  Eespecting  dianpiveaOai  compare  Matth.  xxi.  21  ;  Mark 
xi.  23.— Verse  22.  Eespecting  xPW^'''^i^^''}  see  Oomm,  on  Matth. 
u.  12.) 

Vera,  23-29. — The  behaviour  of  CorDeliuB  on  the  arrival  of  Peter 
at  hie  house  (verse  25)  shews  plainly  how  undeveloped  his  religious 
views  still  were.  To  judge  by  the  apostle's  words,  his  adoration  was 
no  mere  form  of  courtesy,  but  he  regarded  Peter  as  a  being  en- 
dowed with  BUpematural  powers,  Proba>ily  therefore  he  had  not 
been  able  altogether  to  disengage  himself  from  heathen  itleas,  and 
he  might  suppose  Peter  to  be  the  son  of  some  god  or  a  hero.  Now, 
as  Cornelius,  notwithstanding  this,  received  the  Holy  G-host,  and 
that  too  before  baptism  (verse  44),  we  see  here  again  how  incompar- 
ably more  important  in  the  religious  life  are  the  desire  and  inward 
longing  of  tho  heart,  than  correctness  of  ideas  ;  it  was  such  feelings 
alone  which  made  the  Koman  captain  so  acceptable  to  God,* 

(In  verse  25,  the  codices  A.E,D,E.  insert  tov  before  daeWtiVj 
.  which,  as  the  more  difficult  reading,  ought  to  receive  the  preference. 
Yet  this  connexion  of  the  genitive  of  the  infinitive  with  iyeveroj  is 
to  be  viewed  as  an  extreme  use  of  this  construction  with  the  in- 
finitive, of  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  example,  [See  Meyer  on 
this  passage.] — Verse  29,  dvovTi^p^Tuif  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
!Sew  Testament.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  dvaiirj)''!^^^?-  The 
phrase,  rivt  X6yu,  occurs  again  in  1  Cor.  xv.  2,  It  may  he  explained 
by  im  supplied ;  Xoyog,  like  ia^,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  xi'W"-  or 
TTpayfto,) 

Vers,  30-33. — The  minuteness  with  which  Cornelius  describes 
his  vision,  gives  to  the  narrative  an  air  of  simplicity,  which  renders 
it  probable,  that  the  account  as  communicated  to  us  by  Luke,  has 
been  drawn  from  a  very  excellent  source,  to  be  sought  for  perhaps 
the  friends  of  Cornelius  himself.f     (Verse  30.)     Hcinvichs, 


*  The  enppoailion  that  tha  prostration  of  Cornelius  was  intended  as  an  act  of  wor- 
Bbip,  seems  quite  ineonsisteat  wiUi  the  character  of  Cornelius  sxa  one  who  feared  God  {t6v 
eeoi'),  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews.  The  act  ilself  does  not  neeesaarlly  imply  suoh  wor- 
Hhip,  nor  ia  tliia  proved  with  any  certainty  from  the  address  of  Peter,  "  Arise,  for  I  also 
am  a  man."  This  lai^uage  may  spring  fmm  a  misapprehension  of  Oornelius'  purpose,  or 
(which  seems  to  me  more  probable),  may  be  simply  an  emphatic  mode  of  deprecating 
such  excessive  honour : — "  Arise,  I  am  no  Divine  being  that  I  should  receive  sucli  marks 
of  reverecoe."— [K. 

I  This  remark  of  Olshausen  seems  to  lead  to  the  ooncloaion  that  b 
portions  of  Sci'Jpture  as  more  entitled  to  credit  than  others,  on  aooc 
from  which  they  have  been  di'awn.  Such  a  notion  is  utterly  ii 
views  of  inspiration,  and  would  render  valueless  the  whole  word  of  God,  for  who  ia  to 
dedde  what  portioDs  came  from  the  best  sources?  Paul  gives  us  the  right  view,  when 
he  says  "that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  (Jod,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
lor  reproof  for  correction,  for  iustiTiction  in  righteousness,"  Tet  the  remark  of  Olshausen 
embodies  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  The  several  portions  of  Sei'ipture,  though  all  equally 
inspired,  yet  diEer  )>om  one  another,  and  all  esbibit  the  impress  of  tlie  mental  peculiar- 
ities of  their  reapeotive  penmen,  who  must  hare  written  t!      " 
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■who  is  followed  too  by  Meyer,  erl-s  in  under9fca.nding  the  woids,  dmi 
rerdprrig  ^[ispag^-ii/tijv  vriurevuv,  to  mean  tliat  Cornelius  had  been 
festing  four  complete  days,  down  to  the  time  when  Peter  arrived, 
for  in  that  case  the  present  tense  must  have  been  need  ;  the  mean- 
ing rather  is  :  "  I  was  lasting  at  the  time  I  received  the  vision,  viz., 
four  days  ago,  down  to  the  same  hour  of  the  day  at  which  we  are 
now  speaking."  Meyer,  however,  differs  from  Heinricha  in  this,  that 
the  latter  places  the  vision  upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  fast,  the 
former  upon  the  firet,  Meyer's  view  is  plainly  quite  untenable,  for 
the  idea  of  the  writer  is  that  God,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
first  manifrated  by  Cornelius,  favoured  him  with  the  vision  ;  but  this 
disposition  shewed  itseJf  by  means  of  the  long  fasting,  and  conse- 
quently the  vision  must  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  it.* 

Vers.  34-36. — This  statement  of  Cornelius  awakened  the  aston- 
ishment of  Peter  at  the  proceedings  of  God's  grace.  (Respecting 
T^poauTToltj-rnjgj  consult  Oomm.  on  Matth.  xsii.  16.)  He  saw  that  the 
Gospel  in  its  comprehensive  agency  was  appointed  to  draw  to  itself 
all  those  who,  whatever  nation  they  might  belong  to,  bore  within 
themselves  a  holy  longing  and  upward  striving  after  God.f  This 
passage  is  one  of  those  which,  through  a  complete  mistake  of  the 
depth  of  the  Gospel  principles,  are  misapplied  to  the  purpose  of 
proving  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  the  pretended  super- 
fluousness  of  Ohiistianity,  and  the  sufficiency  of  virtue.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  prove  that  the  apostles  themselves  taught,  that  the  fear 
of  God  and  virtuous  conduct  (Spyd^sodai  Tijv  diKotoavvi^v)  are  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  guide  to  blessedness,  and  that  for  gaining  this 
end  there  is  no  need  of  faith  in  the  specifi.c  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
But  the  shallowness  of  the  religious  indifference  displayed  in  these 
but  aa  intelligent  beings  exercising  their  diffei-ent  powers  of  mind.  The  peculiar  ait  of 
Bimplicity  therefore,  which  pervades  this  passage,  may  have  oiigioated  in  the  oiroumstance 
Uiat  Lube,  who  was  very  diligent  in  the  jnyeetigation  of  facts,  liBd  some  dooument  before 
him,  which  had  been  written  upon  tiie  spot,  and  wblch  therefore  preserved  the  minutest 
details.  But  this  could  be  no  reason  for  our  receiving  the  narrative  with  peculiar  favour. 
The  eliiim  of  the  narrative  to  our  implieit  belie!]  rests  altogetlier  upon  the  feet,  that  Luke 
wrote  by  inspiration,  tl»ugh  the  peculiar  hue  it  wears  may  have  oti^nated  in  the  manner 
supposed  by  Olshauaen. — [Tk. 

*  Meyer's  view  seems  improbable,  both  on  aoconat  of  the  verb  "  I  was"  (?/"?"),  and 
because  it  seems  aside  &ora  Cornelius'  purpose  to  speak  of  his  continued  fastlug  after  he 
saw  the  vision :  Heinrieh's  still  more,  as  it  allows  no  time  fbr  the  sendir^  for  and  coming 
of  Peter.  If  the  fasting  continued  four  days,  it  must,  1  think,  have  been  a  peiiod  termi- 
nating with  the  angelic  appearance.  I  think,  however,  Olshauscn  J'ight,  and  the  djrS  tc- 
TdfiTK  ifSinxc,  I  regard  as  a  loose  construction  meanit^,  "  four  days  ago  from  the  oommeuee- 
ment  of  the  day  up  to  this  hour,"  etc. — [K. 

I  The  holy  longing  and  striving  after  Qod  here  spokeu  04  cannot  he  sapposed  to  be 
Hie  native  growth  of  man's  own  corrupt  heart.  Doubtless  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work 
in  the  breast  of  Comeiins,  while  ha  fiisteii  and  prayed,  previously  to  the  visit  of  Peter  ; 
and  tlie  desires  ozcited  within  him  were  gratiSed  by  the  good  providence  of  that  Qod 
who  turns  not  away  from  those  who  seek  him.  The  appetite,  as  well  as  the  food,  in 
spiritual  matters,  cornea  from  God. — [Tfi. 
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statements,  appears  plainly  from  the  civcumetance,  that  they  ascribe 
■  to  man,  without  any  help  beyond  himself,  the  ability  to  fear  God 
truly,  and  to  practise  righteousness  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
And  again  the  connexion  of  the  whole  narrative  clearly  shews  that 
the  position  hitherto  occupied  by  Oomelius  did  not  suffice  for  him, 
because  he  now  received  baptism ;  not  to  mention  that  the  right 
view  of  verse  36  requires  that  the  words  SeKrh^  ain^)  Ion  tov  X6yov 
be  connected  together.  There  is  indeed  a  great  difference  between 
those  Gentiles  who  labour  according  to  their  knowledge,  to  keep  the 
law,  and  those  who  make  no  such  effort  (Eom.  ii.  13,  14) ;  but  the 
operation  of  this  difference  ie,  that  those  who  do  by  nature  the  worts 
of  the  law,  are  in  the  way  of  being  more  easily  led  to  the  higher 
stage  of  spiritual  life  which  the  Gospel  discloses.  The  general  prin- 
ciple therefore,  that  out  of  Christ  there  is  no  salvation,  is  only  con- 
firmed by  this  passage,  which  makes  the  blessing  of  an  earnest 
faithfulness  to  the  law  consist  in  its  leading  to  Christ.  Hence  the 
expressions  ^oj3eladai  tov  ©edy  and  ^pyafetrSat  Sikcuoovvtiv  denote,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  connexion,  devoutnesa  of  a  legal  kind,  the  Smaioavv}} 
Kor^  vSjiov.  (On  this  point  see  the  remarks  at  Luke  i,  6,  and  Rom. 
iii.  21.) 

In  the  grammatical  connexion  of  verses  35-37,  unnecessary  dif- 
ficulty has  been  found.  As  5v  in  verse  36  is  wanting  in  some 
codices,  tov  Xoyov  has  been  understood  by  some  in  the  sense  of 
"  this  doctrine,"  and  the  passage  has  been  translated  "  this  doc- 
trine," viz.,  that  God  accepts  also  pious  Gentiles,  God  has  sent  or 
imparted  to  the  Israelites.  But  first  the  omission  of  Sv  is  not  the 
reading  critically  established,  and  again  the  idea  does  not  suit  the 
connexion,  for  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ 
had  not  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  founded  in  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  can  the  conjectural  reading  of  dig  for  ov  at  all  make 
good  its  claim,  as  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  critical  authority.  It 
would  be  better  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  connexion  of  bv  Xoyov 
with  iifielg  olSaTS  in  the  37th  verse,  which  has  been  defended,  not  only 
byHeumannand  Bolten,  butalsobyHeinrichsand  Kuinoel.'''''  With 
this  view,  however,  there  are  two  important  difficulties  connected, 

*  Meyer  too  bas  deciled  in  favour  of  this  view:  he  so  imderatonds  the  passage  as 
W  make  tliree  accusatives  dependent  upon  oWore  in  verse  37,  Tia.,  rim  Xiyov  in  ver. 
S6,  /S'z/ia  in  ver.  3t,  aad  'Ijjaouj;  in  rer.  33 ;  but  the  highly  forced  character  of  this  con- 
nexion, appears  in  the  translation  which  he  appends,  not  to  menUon  that,  according  to 
this  view,  the  clanse  oiroc  kan  nuvruv  niipiog  must  be  taken  as  a  parenth^ia,  although 
the  connexion  requires  the  main  emphasis  to  fall  upon  iL  It  is  upon  the  principle  that 
Christ  is  Lord  of  all,  that  the  warrants  rests  for  the  calling  of  all.  My  view  of  the  passage 
bas  been  completely  misunderstood  by  Meyer.  It  does  not  govern  the  Bccusative  rdw 
Aoyovby  xiiTB^iiii^avopai,  in  verse  44,  but  connects  it  with  ihntof  ain^  Ibti,  in  this  sense: 
"he  is  acceptable  to  him  in  reference  to  the  word  which  God  sent  to  the  IsraeUtes,  that 
is,  BO  as  to  have  part  in  this  word." 
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viz.,  first  the  parcntheais  obrot,  ioTi  -ndvrwv  Kvpiog,  and  secondly,  the 
clause  that  follows,  to  yevofievov  ptji^a,  which  must  be  taken  as  in 
apposition  with  A^of,  90  fitr  removed  from  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
everything  is  plain,  when  we  understand  Bv  Xoyov  as  the  accusative 
absolute,  and  connect  it  with  deBTOf  avT&  ian.  The  expression,  8v 
tlTTiarsiXe  roTg  vlolg  laparjXj  must  then  be  understood  in  this  manner  : 
which  word  he  aent^rsf  to  the  children  of  Israel,  but  J«  Christ  is 
Lord  of  a2l  (ndvrojv  being  masculine,  and  not  neuter  for  the  uni- 
verse*), it  appertains  also  to  all  men. 

Vers.  37-43, — Peter  next  brings  forward  an  account  of  the  lead- 
ing occurrences  in  the  lite  of  Christ,  and  in  conclusion  presents  him 
to  the  view  of  his  heathen  hearers,  as  the  judge  and  Saviour  even 
of  the  Gentile  world.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Peter  here,  in  the 
words  "  ye  know,"  presupposes  the  history  of  Christ  to  be  already 
known  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends  :  viislg  refers  to  the  -ndvTE^  ^/lEtf 
of  verse  33.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated at  verse  1,  that  Cornelius  was  in  a  state  of  inward  conflict, 
uncertain  whethei-  he  should  regard  Christianity  as  of  Divine  origin 
or  not.  And  from  this  uncertainty  might  proceed  his  earnest  prayer, 
which  Grod,  on  account  of  his  sincerity  regarded,  and  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  gave  him  full  assurance  respecting  the  way  in  which 
he  should  go. 

(The  phrase  aaToSwaTTsvoiisvoi,  iivb  roi)  diajioXov  in  verse  38  occurs 
only  here,  as  being  a  designation  of  demoniacs.  The  verb  occurs  also  in 
James  ii.  6,  It  may  be  remarked  that  Peter,  without  any  special 
occasion,  touches  here  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Devil,  even  before 
Gientiles  who  did  not  know  it,  which  is  not  favourable  to  the  theory 
of  accommodation, — ^Ver.  41.  Jipoxeiporovew  ia  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  On  avinpayeiv  and  avinri&iv,  see  Luke  xiii.  26. 
It  is  a  most  important  idea  in  these  verses,  that  Christ  is  appointed 
KpC-nj^  i^dvTuiv  icat  veicpwv,  a  jtidge  of  living  and  dead.  Of  the 
thought  itself  mention  has  already  been  made  at  Matth.  xxv.  32  ; 
John  V.  27  ;  see  also  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  2  Thess.  i.  5,  etc.  And  the  ea>- 
presdon  here  chosen  occurs  again  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  5,| 
in  which  latter  epistle  the  language  manifestly  is  cLuite  similar  to 
that  of  Paul.  The  only  question  that  still  presents  itself  ia  this, 
what  is  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  living  and  the  dead  ? 
Does  it  mean  this  :  "  Christ  judges  not  only  those  who  shall  still  be 


*  Winer  io  his  Oramm.  p.  499,  docidea  m  favour  of  the  suppoaition  that  the  ci 
Hon  is  left  incomplete  {anacolutlionX  and  reniarta  in  opposition  to  my  explanation,  that 
it  wDiild  deprifB  the  words  which  follow  of  a)l  propar  granimfttieal  connexion.  I  cannot 
Bee  wherein  bs  can  fail  to  trace  the  connexion  in  what  foJlowa ;  if  wo  understand  Uie  words 
o^TOf  icTi  -KtivTuv  Kiipioc.  ss  forming  an  independent  aentenco  in  the  sense,  "  he  ia  Lord 
of  all,  and  therefore  also  your  Lord,"  the  diacourso  raoves  on  in  the  yery  best  connexion. 

I  In  the  passage  in  1  Pet.  iv.  5,  the  connexion  points  primarily  to  those  who  are  Uier- 
dl^  dead,  but  to  such  as  are  at  the  same  time  spiriiaally  dead. 
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aKve  at  his  return,  but  also  those  ah'eady  dead  ?"  This  cer- 
tainly appears  very  improbable,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
this  view  all  the  pious  of  preceding  times  would  be  styled  dead, 
while  yet  the  Kedeemer  expressly  says  of  them  ;  "  God  is  not  the 
Q-od  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  they  all  live  to  him,"  Luke 
XX.  88.  Oomp,  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxii.  32.  And  besides,  the  di- 
vision of  mankind  would  thus  be  very  unecLual,  because  the  number 
of  those  who  have  died  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  can  by 
no  means  come  into  comparison  with  those  who  shall  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  porld,*  Certainly,  therefore,  it  is  more  correct  to  under- 
stand the  living  of  those  who  enjoy  spiritual  life,  and  the  dead  of 
those  who  remain  spiritually  dead  ;  which  makes  the  distinction  a 
more  important  one,  and  renders  the  phrase  parallel  to  all  those 
passages  which  treat  of  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  bad.) 

Vera.  44-48,— It  is  cLuite  a  peculiarity  in  connexion  with  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
manifested  himself  here  also  by  the  gift  of  tongues  (y^woaaig  XaXetv), 
was  imparted  before  baptiam,  A  consideration  of  the  import  of 
baptBm,  and  its  relation  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  makes  this  appear 
a  remarkable  occurrence  ;  for  it  is  first  in  baptism,  and  in  regenera- 
tion which  coincides  with  it,  that  the  new  man  in  whom  the  Holy 
G-host  dwells  is  fuUy  born.  We  must  suppose,  in  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, that  regeneration  took  place  before  baptism  ;  as  indeed  the 
baptism  of  adulia  always  presupposes  faith,  and  therefore  also  the 
commencement  of  regeneration.  The  outward  act  of  baptism, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  church  has  always  considered  unbaptized  persons,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith,  as  having  in  the  baptism  of  blood 
received  at  the  same  time  the  baptism  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit. 
Still,  however,  there  is  something  singular  in  the  case  before  us : 
there  is  nothing  similar  to  it  to  be  found  ;  and  probably,  therefore, 
the  correct  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  this  unusual  proceeding  took 
place /or  the  sake  of  Feter.  It  appears  from  his  subsequent  conduct 
that  the  immediate  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of 
Christ  had  always  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  and  there- 
fore in  this  first  decisive  case  the  Divine  compassion  came  to  his 

*  Tet  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  means  to  deny  the  literoi 
death  of  those  whom  lie  declares  to  live  to  God.  Oq  the  contrary  he  is  speaMng  expressly 
of  the  dead.  Nor  is  there  weight  in  Olshausen's  second  argument  founded  on  the  imequal 
distribution  which  is  (ftjis  made  of  the  races ;  for  tliis  is  a  matter  of  no  importaace  what- 
ever to  the  statement,  whose  purpose  was  simply  to  represent  Christ  as  the  judge  of 
alL  And  as,  at  the  Saviour's  second  coming,  there  were  to  be  two  widelj'-distinguisheii 
classes,  those  who  slept  in  their  graves,  and  those  who  had  never  tasted  death,  it  was 
appropriate,  in  describing  his  judicial  fanctions,  to  represent  them  as  extending  over 
both;  and  this  the  mora,  as  it  was  uncertain  to  which  class  the  persons  addressed  might 
belong. — [E. 
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help,  and  revealed  to  him  in  an  undoubted  manner  that  the  Gen- 
tiles were  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  noblest  privilege  of  believera, 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  importance  of  this  circumstanco 
Peter  himself  afterwards  (chap,  xi,  15)  expressly  sets  forth.  The 
view  of  Meyer,  that  the  coiamunication  of  the  Holy  G-host  before 
baptism,  has  its  ground  "  only  in  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  the 
proper  pitch  for  receiving  the  gift,"  is  untenable ;  because  this 
might  be  the  case  with  many,  to  whom  nevertheless  the  Spirit  was 
not  imparted  before  baptism.  This  takes  place  not  at  all  by  any 
mternal  necessity,  but  in  consequence  of  a  free  action  of  God.* 


§  3.  FiKST  Peoceedings  on  Account  of  the  Gentile  Cheis- 
TiANS.    Paul's  Stay  in  Antioch  and  Journey  to  Jebu- 

SAIEM. 

(Acla  xi.  1-30.) 

Vers.  1-18. — In  what  a  momentous  aspect  this  event  of  the  en- 
trance of  Jhe  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God  was  viewed,  plainly 
appears  from  the  account  that  follows.  Not  only  all  believers  in 
Jerusalem,  but  even  the  apostles  themselves,  were  unable  rightly  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  Peter,  and  therefore  they  called  him  to  ac- 
count. It  is  plain  therefore  that  they  occupied  essentially  the  same 
position,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  difficult  for  Peter  to 
justify  himself  fully  before  them,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  appeal 
to  such  extraordiaary  occurrences.  The  simple  statement  of  them, 
however  (xi.  4-17),  sufficed  to  convince  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the 

*  Some  further  reiaavka  wiE  be  made  on  tha  author's  views  of  baptism  and  regenera- 
tion at  chap.  svi.  15,  whero  he  more  fully  espreasea  tliem.  He  seenia  in  geaeral  to 
regard  regeneration  as  the  consequence  of  baptism,  and  yet  in  thia  paragraph  he  allows 
fliat  the  inward  chsnge  of  regeneration  ahould  at  least  be  begun  before  the  outward  rita 
of  bttptiam  takes  place.  It  is  plain  too  from  hia  remarlts  on  Lydia,  xv\.  15,  tliat  ha  con- 
aiders  the  very  flrst  inclination  of  the  mind  to  Gfod  as  tlie  result  of  a  Divine  influence. 
Faith  and  a  change  of  heart,  then,  ought  to  go  before  baptism.  They  are  the  proper 
preparation  for  it ;  and  if  they  are  wanting,  baptism  will  be  found  altogether  unable  to 
produce  them.  Baptiam  will  never  of  itself  regecerata  a  soul.  The  author  seems  to  over- 
look the  diatinetiOQ  between  the  ordinary  and  extraerdinary  influence  of  tlia  Spirit  There 
were  ordinary  influences,  such  as  Lydia  experienced,  whidi  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  very  first  right  feeling,  and  which  of  coursB  must  precede  the  faith  and  baptism  of 
adults,  not  follow  tiiem.  But  there  was  aleo  iu  primitive  times  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  liia  Spirit,  which  displayed  itself  in  a  palpable  manner,  and  whioli  was  often  ex- 
hibited after  baptism.  Thia  estraordinarj  influence,  though  fiillowiug  baptiam,  was  not 
oomieoted  with  if,  our  author  allows,  by  any  infernal  necessity,  but  depended  altogether 
upon  the  will  of  God.  And  much  less  could  the  ordinary  influence  that  produced  faith, 
and  that  of  course  preceded  baptiam,  be  itself  in  any  aense  a  consequence  of  baptism. 
The  regeneration  of  taith  should  always  go  before  baptism,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  to  bap- 
tism for  It.— [Te, 
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cliurch  without  "being  placed  under  the  Mosaic  law.  Yet  it  appears, 
from  the  course  of  the  proceedings  respecting  the  Gentile  Chriatians, 
that  the  douhts  of  the  stricter  Jewish  party  were  not  ahaolutely  set 
at  rest  by  Peter's  statement,  (See  Comm.  on  chap,  xy.)  As  the 
narrative  of  Peter  agrees  entirely  with  the  account  already  given,  it 
needs  no  special  explanation. 

(In  verse  3,  diaieptvejdcu  denotes  not  simply  "  to  be  uncertain,"  as 
in  verse  12,  but  also  "  to  dispute."  It  is  so  used  in  the  Scptuagint 
in  Ezek.  xx.  35. — In  verse  15  it  is  not  necessary,  because  Peter  had 
already  spoken  a  long  time,  to  understand  dp^aadai  as  a  pleonasm, 
for  the  word  only  presupposes  the  intention  of  proceeding  yet  much 
further, — In  ver.  16  there  is  a  reference  to  chap,  i.  5. — -Verse  18. 
On  dpaye,  see  Matth.  vii,  20,  xvii.  26.  It  must  doubtless  be  distin- 
guished from  the  interrogative  apa  ye  in  Acts  viii,  30,- — On  6ovvat 
fierdvotaVj  Bee  Acts  v.  31.) 

Vers.  19-24. — This  first  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Gen- 
tiles was  speedily  followed  by  others  ;  and  it  was  in  Antioch  first, 
beyond  the  hmits  of  Palestine,  that  Greeks  were  admitted  into  the 
church.  Kuinoel  supposes  that  this  happened  in  conseq^uence  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  convemon  of  Cornelius,  but  there  is  not  a 
word  to  indicate  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  mission  of  Barnabas  to 
Antioch  makes  it  more  probable,  that  they  had  ventured  there  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  baptize  Gentiles.  To  prevent  however 
the  abuses  which  might  possibly  in  this  way  creep  in,  the  mother 
church  sent  down  Barnabas  on  a  visitation.  This  notice  is  very  im- 
portant, because  it  discloses  the  apostolic  conception  of  the  church. 
The  apostles  did  not  allow  churches  to  spring  up  here  and  there  in 
a  state  of  isolation,  hut  they  connected  them  aU  with  themselves, 
and  with  the  living  organization  which  they  represented.  The 
church  as  an  organic  whole,  as  the  body  of  the  Lord,  needs  a  con- 
trolling power,  an  ecclesiastical  government.  With  respect  to  the 
mention  made  of  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  by  the  per- 
secution after  the  death  of  Stephen,*  it  is  not  Luke's  object  here 
to  narrate  this  circumstance  as  for  the  first  time  ;  he  simply  looks 
back  to  it,  as  something  that  is  past  (see  Comm.  on  Acts  ix.  30),  in 
order  to  shew  that  even  in  Antioch  the  Giospel  was  at  first  preached 
only  to  Jews  ;  it  was  not  till  the  amval  of  some  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Gyrene  that  an  alteration  took  place.  Who  these  .men  were  is  not 
known  ;  perhaps  they  might  be  the  individuals  named  in  chap.  xiii. 

*  Winer,  m  his  Grammar,  p.  314,  hesitalea  whethei'  im  witb  the  dative  Sts^uvii>,  in 
verae  19,  should  not  rather  he  undoi^tood  in  the  sense  of  againsl.  It  seems  preferable, 
however,  to  give  it  the  meaniag  of  afler.  The  reading  Sn^iitou  is  a  subsequent  correo- 
tjon.  ['EiTi  with  dative  properly  "  on  coniJition  ol)  on  oceaalon  of^  regarding."  So  pro- 
bably here,  "onoccaaion  of  Stepheo."  To  render  it  "  tjftei- Stephen,"  is  harsh.  Besides, 
as  the  English  translator  justly  ohserves,  the  persecution,  though  it  conianued  after  Ste- 
phen, commenced  before  his  doath.] — [E. 
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1 ;  at  all  events  they  were  Jews  or  proselytes,  but  in  tlieir  native 
country,  holding  intercourse  with  honourable  Gentiles  who  had 
adopted  milder  views  of  their  position  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
economy  of  grace, 

(In  verse  19,  the  phrase  &aa;-:apsvTe^  dirb  BXiifreu^  is  best  under- 
stood with  Winer  [Q-ram.  p.  356]  to  mean,  ''  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
persecution." — Verso  20.  The  question  here  presents  itself,  whether 
the  reading  of  the  testus  reeeptus  'EXXriviard^,  or  the  reading 
"EA/tfyvof,  deserves  the  preference.  The  greater  number  of  manu- 
scripts certainly  support  the  former  reading,  but  A.D.,  and  several 
versions  and  fathers,  present  °EA./lj)i'af.  Besides,  the  connexion  ab- 
solutely requires  this  reading.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
Hellenists,  that  is,  to  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  or  to  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  could  not  at  all  be  brought  forward  as  a  new  thing,  for  it 
had  ah'eady  taken  place  at  the  first  Pentecost.  But  'EXXtjviurijg  can 
by  no  means  be  employed  to  denote  Gentile  or  heathen  Greeks, — 
Verse  21,  Xeip  nvplov  corresponds  to  "Jf; "';.  See  Gesenius  under  the 
wokI  i;. — Verse  22.  On  etf  or  -^poi;  tS  ovi;  ditovecvj  see  Comm.  on 
Luke  i.  44,  xii,  3  ;  Matth.  x.  27.  The  words  disXdelv  K<cg  intimate 
that  Barnabas,  even  on  the  way  to  Antioch,  had  churches  to  visit. 
Veree23.  UpoOeai^  must  be  understood  of'aiirm  purpose,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  will,"  as  in  2  Tim.  iii,  10.) 

Vers.  25,  26, — Barnabas,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recogniae  the  importance  of  Paul  to  the  Christian  cause,  did  not 
immediately  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  probably  sent  a  written  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted. He  rather  set  out  for  Taisus,  brought  Paul  thence,  and 
remained  with  him  a  whole  year  in  Antioch,  Through  their  influ- 
ence Christianity  spread  extraordinarily,  and  it  was  here  first  that  the 
name  of  "  Christians,"  which  aftei-wards  became  the  predominant 
one,  originated.  This  name  proceeded  from  the  Gentiles,  and,  as  the 
form  of  it  shews,  from  Romans,  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  of 
Christ  appeared  to  be  the  distinguishing  lacture  of  the  new  sect; 
they  were  called  Nai^wpaZoi  by  the  Jews,  to  indicate  their  despicable 
origin,  (Acts  xxiv,  5.)  The  name  certainly  did  not  take  its  rise 
among  the  Christians  themselves,  because  it  is  not  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  good  sense.'*  (See  Acts  xxvi.  28  ;  1  Pet,  iv.  14.) 
In  reference  to  ;\;pi]^ar(^eiv  consult  the  Oomm.  at  Jtlattb.  ii.  12.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  here  "  to  give  a  name,"  which  is  very  common 
among  profane  writers  after  Polybius  and  Diodorus,  occurs  else- 

•  See  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  44,  auetor  nominis  ejus  Ohristus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  pro- 
ouiatocem  Pontium  Pilatum  eupplicio  afieotus  erat.  But  at  a  later  period  tUe  Christiana 
took  the  aama  to  themBelvea,  and  frequently,  as  is  plaiu  from  the  Fathers,  made  use  of  a 
play  upon  the  word  xf''!"''''"-'  which,  pronounced  according  to  the  Itaoism,  sounds  ilks 
Xpianavoi,  to  shew  that  even  their  name  declared  they  were  good  people. 
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where  in  the  New  Testament  only  at  Horn.  vii.  3.  It  is  used  es- 
pecially whore  mention  is  made  of  giving  names  or  titles  of  ofSce, 
according  to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  manage  affairs 
of  state." 

Vek.  27-30. — There  is  only  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  time  of  Paul's  sojonrn  in  Antioch  mentioned  by  Lnki',  v'z.,  the 
arrival  of  a  prophet  named  Agabus  (according  to  (rrotius  from  aas 
to  love),  who  foretold  that  a  famine  was  at  hand  in  Palestine.  (See 
a  particular  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  pro- 
phets in  Comm.  at  1  Cor.  xiv.)  Since  we  know  that  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Claudius  Cassar  a  famine  did  prevail  in  Palestifle  (three 
other  such  calamities  hefel  Q-reece  and  Italy  under  the  government 
of  the  same  Cassar),  we  thus  obtain,  as  has  already  been  remarked 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  an  important 
chronological  datum.  According  to  the  reckoning  of  Hug,  which 
in  the  main  we  follow,  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius  coincides  with 
the  forty-fifth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ.*^  The  delegates  from 
Antioch  might  perhaps  reach  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Easter, 
to  deliver  their  gifts  of  love.  (Compare  Hemsen's  Apostle  Paul,  p. 
50,  Note,  according  to  Acts  xii.  4  and  23.)  From  the  fact  that 
they  delivered  these  to  the  presbyters,  and  not  to  the  apostles,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  the  latter  had  left  the  city  :  the  accouat 
that  follows  rather  contradicts  this  conclusion.  But  we  perceive 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  apostles  had  already  completely 
relincLuished  the  government  of  the  church,  and  committed  it  to  the 
hands  of  the  elders.  So  soon  as  the  apostles  began  to  labour  out  oi 
the  city,  although  they  returned  to  it  again  as  their  head-c[uarte«, 
it  became  indispensable  to  establish  a  regular  government  for  the 
church.  Yet  that  the  apostles  always  retained  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  whole,  is  manifestly  apparent  from  Acts  xv.  2. 


§  4.  Petek's  Impeisokment  and  Dbliveeance.     Hebod's  Death. 


During  the  continuance  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Jerusalem,  re- 
specting the  length  of  which|  nothing  is  stated  (see  chap.  xii.  25), 

*  According  to  tlia  acooact  of  Josaphus  (Arcli.  u.  3,  6,  aod  5,  2),  Qneen  Holona  of 
Adiabens  bad  cora  brought  from  Eygpt  and  distributed  among  the  poor,  la  iliia  £imlne. 

•f  Eengal  {ordo  temporum,  p.  274)  flsed  it  witliout  any  ground,  at  three  yearH,  bo- 
Cttuae  he  had  dated  fhs  conversion  of  Paul  bo  very  early.  If  the  interTiil  liiid  been  90 
long,  we  should  certainly  have  had  more  accounts  of  it.  (Oompare  Hemsen's  Apostle 
Paul,  p.  51.)  Beaidoa,  if  we  suppose,  as  -we  tnusti  that  the  journey  of  Paol  to  Jerusalem 
mentioned  in  Galat.  ii,  1,  ia  not  the  one  here  rocorded,  then  it  becomes  the  more  proba- 
ble that  the  slay  on  tbia  occasion  was  only  short  aad  unimportant  and  therefore  was  not 
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there  occurred  a  new  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  which  one  of 
the  apostles  themselves  suffered  martyrdom.  This  is  the  last  nar- 
rative in  Acts  which  has  reference  to  Peter,  and  perhaps  Luke 
recorded  it  only  because  Paul  was  present  at  the  time,  anJ  might 
often  therefore  have  made  mention  of  it.  Besides,  the  contrast 
between  the  deliverance  of  Peter  and  the  terrible  death  of  the  per- 
secutor of  believers,  contained  something  so  strikiag,  that  for  that 
reason  Lnke  might  suppose  he  ought  not  to  withhold  this  occurrence 
from  his  readers.  Meyer's  idea  that  the  things  mentioned  respecting 
Peter  in  what  follow?,  took  place  during  Paul's  joiUTjey  to  Jerusalem, 
and  not  while  he  was  there,  is  improbable,  because  the  distance  to 
Antioch  was  not  so  considerable.  The  supposition  that  Paul  may 
have  first  visited  the  other  churches  of  PalestinCj  and  therefore  have 
been  very  late  in  reaching  Jerusalem,  is  not  favoured  by  what  is  said 
in  chap.  xi.  30,  xii.  1-25. 

Vers.  1,  2.— The  new  persecutions  against  the  Christians  pro- 
ceeded from  King  Herod  Agrippa.  After  Caligula's  death  he  re- 
ceived from  Claudius,  who  favoured  him  greatly,  the  sovereignty 
over  Jadea  and  Samaria  (Joseph.  Arch,  xix,  4).  This  circumstance 
enabled  him  to  persecute  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
James  the  elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  put  to  death  there.  Of 
the  ministry  and  fortunes  of  this  man  nothing  further  is  known  ; 
only  Clement  of  Alexandria  (in  a  fragment  of  his  'TTro-nmMou^  pre- 
served in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii  9),  states  that  the  accuser  of 
James,  when  he  was  led  to  death,  agoniaed  by  the  gnawings  of  con- 
science, professed  faith  himself  in  the  crucified  Redeemer,  besought 
the  foj^ivenees  of  James,  received  it,  and  then  suffered  martyrdom 
along  with  him, 

"Vera.  3-5. — To  gratify  the  people,  whose  first  good  will  towards 
the  Cliristiaus  (Acts  ii  47)  had  speedily  changed  into  hatred,  Herod 
went  further,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Pasclial  feast,  threw  Peter 
also  into  prison,  probably  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  in  his  execu- 
tion a  very  startling  example  to  the  numerous  visitors  at  the  feast. 
Peter  was  guarded  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Komans  ;  four 
times  four  soldiers  had  the  charge  of  him,  changing  according  to  the 
night-watches.  Two  of  these,  according  to  verse  6,  kept  watch  in 
the  prison  itself,  and  two  before  the  door  of  it.  Meanwhile  the 
church  prayed  fervently  to  Crod  for  the  imprisoned  apostle,  'Kursv^g 
is  often  applied  to  prayer,  as  in  Luke  xxii.  44  ;  Acte  xxvi.  7.  It 
expresses  the  spiritual  effort  put  forth  in  earnest  prayer. 

Vers.  6-11. — The  account  which  follows  of  the  deliverance  of 
Peter  from  imprisonment,  illustrates  the  shorter  account  of  a  simi- 
lar occurrence  which  is  communicated  in  chap.  v.  17,  etc.;  and  it 

MjuDted  by  the  apostle  in  the  enumeration  of  his  jouraaja  to  Jeruaalem.     (See  a  mora 
particular  consideration  of  tills  poiat  at  QaL  it  1.) 
Vol.  IIL— 20 
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also  readily  admits  of  being  compared  with  the  wonderful  deliver- 
ance of  Piiul  and  Silas  from  imprisonment  at  Philippi,  recorded  ^n 
chap.  xvi.  26,  etc.  An  impartial  comparison  of  these  narratiyes 
may  perhaps  leave  it  uncertain  for  a  moment,  whether  real  visible 
appearances  of  angels  are  meant  in  them  ;  and  this  again  aocoimte 
for  the  &ct,  that  we  find  the  more  recent  interpreter  adopting-  very 
different  views  of  these  occurrences.  Accordir^  to  Hazel,  it  was  a 
thunder-storm  combined  with  an  eavthijuake  which  delivered  Peter, 
and  this  natural  phenomenon  was  described  by  him  after  the  Jew- 
ish mode  of  speaking  as  an  angel.  According  to  Eichhoni,"  who  is 
followed  by  Heinrichs,  Peter  was  delivered  by  Ohristian  friends,  or 
by  the  keeper  of  the  prison  himself,  but  he  did  not  well  know  him- 
self to  whom  he  owed  hie  dehverance,  and  therefore  supposed  he 
must  ascribe  it  to  a  Divine  messenger,  Kuinoel  expresses  himself 
undecidedly  ;  while  all  the  old  interpreters  understood  the  angelic 
appearance  in  the  literal  sense.  Now  with  respect  to  the  first  view, 
it  is  undeniable  that  natural  phenomena  of  a  certain  kind  are  styled 
angele  (comp.  Oomm.  on  John  v.  4);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  chap.  xvi.  26,  etc.,  it  is  an  earthquake  only  that  must  be 
thought  of,  for  even  the  text  refers  to  nothing  else  ;  but  the  repre- 
sentation made  in  the  passage  before  us  does  not  permit  this 
supposition,  because  the  7th  and  8th  veraes  describe  the  angel  as 
acting  wholly  like  a  person :  the  hke  description  is  never  found  where 
natural  powers  are  styled  angels.  !Far  more  plausible  is  the  other 
view,  which  supposes  Peter  himself  not  to  have  known  how  bis  de- 
liverance was  effected.  This  idea  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the 
words  in  verse  9,  ova  ySsi,  Srs  d?.i)8ig  iari  rb  yLv6imvov  Sea  rov  ayyiXov, 
"  he  knew  not  that  it  was  true,"  etc.,  taken  in  connexion  with  verse 
11,  according  to  which  latter  passage  Peter  first  comes  to  himself 
in  the  street,  and  appears  now  to  conclude  that  an  angel  must  have 
deUvered  him.  But  these  words  cannot  establish  that  view,  because 
in  th.&  first  place,  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christians 
to  deliver  either  themselves  or  others  from  such  dangers  by  fraudu- 
lent artifices.  But  certainly  on  this  view  it  must  be  supposed  that 
either  the  jailor  or  the  soldiers  were  bribed  by  Peter's  dehverer ; 
and  should  it  be  said  that  the  jailor  himself  might  be  favourably 
disposed  to  the  apostles,  yet  not  the  leas  would  he  have  violated  his 
duty,  if  he  had  let  the  prkoners  escape.  Again,  this  view  gives  no 
explanation  of  the  unconscious  condition  of  Peter  :  amid  so  many 
occurrences  and  incidents,  he  could  not  fail  to  overcome  the  oppres- 
sion of  sleep,  and  to  recognize  the  friend  that  was  helping  him. 
Finally,  the  ^t  that  the  soldiers  did  not  awake,  as  is  plain  from 
verse  18,  till  the  morning,  but  little  accords  with  this  view.  They 
must  therefore  have  been  thrown  into  so  profound  a  slumber  by  a 
*  Gompai'e  JCicihom  in  the  "  Allgm.  Bibliotii.  der  Ubl  Litaratizr.  5d.  iii.  p.  361,''  etc. 
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Bleeping-drauglit,  which  would  make  the  hypothesis  rather  compli- 
cated ;  for  we  are  debarred  from  supposing  that  they  were  privy  to 
the  transaction  by  the  19tli  Terse,  which  informs  us  that  the  ting 
caused  them  to  be  punished.  The  only  matter  therefore  which  can 
properly  be  made  a  question  here,  is  whether  we  are  to  suppose  a  real 
angelic  appearance  or  only  a  vision.  Now  certainly  the  occurrence 
did  bear  some  reaemblauce  to  an  ecstatic  vision,  for  Peter  himself 
took  this  view  of  it  for  a  time  (verse  9) :  but  the  reality  of  the  effects 
which  were  connected  with  it  (which  in  reality  is  denoted  by  the  ex- 
pression AXTfil^  elvai  in  vers.  9  and  11)  does  not  permit  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  mere  vision  (^a^),  and  it  wf^  on  this  very  ground  that 
Peter  himself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  bad  been  favoured 
with  an  actual  visit  from  an  angel.  A  mere  mental  vision  is  never 
accompanied  with  physical  efi'ects.  That  he  might  be  uncertain, 
however,  for  a  moment,  whether  it  was  a  vision  he  saw  or  a  real 
angelic  appearance,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that  every 
manifestation  from  the  higher  order  of  existences  is  attended  with  a 
powerful  excitement  of  soul,  which  produces  a  state  of  mind  akin  to 
ecstacy.  And  this  may  easily  render  it  uncertain  whether  the  whole 
be  somethiflg  purely  internal,  or  whether  there  be  also  something 
outward  :  the  grand  criterion  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  the  appear-- 
ance  of  real  visible  resnlts. 

(Ver.  7. — Some  codices,  instead  of  the  stronger  word  Tarafaf ,  have 
the  milder  vv^ai;.  The  stronger  word,  it  is  probable,  appeared  to  many 
transcribers  not  quite  suitable  to  an  angel. — Ver.  11.  ILQoaSoKia  stands 
for  the  thing  expected,  namely,  the  act  of  punishment.) 

Vers.  12-19, — Peter  repaired,  after  he  had  assured  himself  as 
to  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was,  to  the  residence  of  a  certain 
woman  Mary,  where  he  knew  that  the  disciples  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting.  According  to  the  concurrent  view  of  all  interpreters,  this 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  the  Evangelist  Mark,  who  is  mentioned  here 
by  hie  full  name  John  Mark.  The  great  precision  of  the  account  given 
of  the  arrival  of  Peter  furnishes  a  proof  of  its  coming  from  original 
sources ;  perhaps  it  was  obtained  from  Mark  himself.  Finally,  there 
is  presented  to  us  here  at  this  early  period,  an  example  of  assemblies 
of  Christians  held  during  the  night :  these  were  probably  introduced 
at  first  only  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  observation  when  they  met 
and  separated,  but  afterwards  in  a  securer  state  they  were  retained 
for  a  length  of  time,  on  account  of  the  greater  solemnity  of  nocturnal 
meetings.  Yet  it  was  these  meetings  which  not  only  gave  occasion 
to  the  heathen  to  febricate  many  malicious  reports,  but  also  in  all 
probabihty  made  it  easy  for  the  immoral  Grnostic  parties  to  practise 
their  excesses.  The  church  therefore  acted  wisely  in  forbidding,  at 
a  later  period,  all  assemblies  during  the  night,* 

*  Compare  Bingham  origg.  vol,  v.  p.  329,  seq. 
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A  difficulty  is  presented  in  verse  15,  in  whieli  it  is  stated  that 
the  disciples  who  were  assembled,  on  heing  assured  by  the  maid 
Ehoda  that  Petei  was  at  the  door,  exclaim:  "It  is  his  angel" 
(6  dyyeXoc:  a'brov  iariv).  "We  have  already,  at  Matth.  xviii.  10,  re- 
ferred to  this  passage,  and  intimated  that  it  expresses  the  idea  of 
guaidian  angels,  who  are  assigned  to  each  individual  person.  Some 
indeed  have  tried  to  take  the  word  ayysXog  here  in  the  sense  of  mes- 
senger, but  it  is  obvious  that  the  connexion  is  altogether  opposed  to 
this  idea,  because  it  could  not  be  conceived  that  Peter  should  have 
seat  8  messenger  out  of  the  prison  during  the  night.  It  might  be 
imagined  however  that  ayyeXo^  here,  lite  ■^vsv}ia  in  Luke  xxiv.  39, 
bears  the  signification  of  "  apparitiou,  phantom  ;"  and  in  this  case 
the  disciples  might  have  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  Peter  appeared 
to  them  before  hia  approaching  death,  as  if  bidding  them  farewell, 
or  giving  them  a  sure  premonition  of  his  decease.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  that  such  appearances  of 
the  soul  during  the  life-time  of  a  man  were  considered  possible  ; 
and  again,  it  not  only  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  is  intrinainctilly 
improbable,  that  dyye^of  should  be  used  to  express  this  idea. 
The  phrase  uyyeAof  ahrov  therefore  cannot  well  be  understood 
otherwise  than  as  meaning  "  his  guardian  angel,"  so  that  here 
again  we  find  the  idea  indicated  in  Matth.  xviii.  10.  In  the  ex- 
position of  our  Lord's  words  occurring  in  that  passage,  we  left  it 
undetermined,  whether  these  guardian  angels  were  to  be  considered 
as  assigned  to  each  individual  person,  or  as  the  representatives  of 
certain  larger  bodies,  whole  nations  for  example,  or  classes.  The 
passage  betbre  us  plainly  tavours  the  former  idea,  because  the  Apos- 
tle Peter  has  an  angel  attributed  to  himself  alone.  In  this  shape 
the  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  church  in  the  first  century  (compare 
the  treatise  of  Schmidt  referred  to  at  Matth.  xviii.  10),*  for  they 
assigned  to  every  man  not  only  a  good,  but  also  an  evil  angel.  But 
how  far  these  ideas  can  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  specific  cir- 
cle of  Christian  doctrine,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  cLuestion,  because 
the  exclamation  in  the  text  proceeds  from  persons  who  cannot  be 
regarded  as  authorities  by  us.  They  were  indeed  believers,  and 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  it  is  only  to  the 
apostles  that  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  such  an  influence  of  the 
Spirit  as  excluded  all  admixture  of  nncertain  and  one-sided  popular 
notions.  Certainly  the  popular  view  of  guardian  angels  here  ex- 
pressed is  grounded  upon  a  saying  of  Christ ;  but  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  presented  in  too  general  a  shape  for  firm  doctrinal  principle 
to  be  derived  from  it,  I  feel  therefore  moat  inclined,  accordiog  to 
the  intimation  already  made  in  the  Comm,  at  Matth.  xviii,  10,  to 
*  Schmldtii  liistoda  dogmatis  de  angelis  tiitelarlbiia,  iu  Illgon's  DenkBchrilt  Lcipz. 
1817. 
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suppose  that  there  ig  here  expressed  the  thought  that  there  lives  in 
the  world  of  spirit  a  pre-existing  ideal  of  every  individual,  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  course  of  his  development,  and  that  the  higher  con- 
sciousness, which  dwells  in  man  here  below,  stands  in  vital  connexion 
with  kindred  phenomena  in  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  case  where 
a  human  conscience  resigns  itself  to  the  influence  of  evil,  its  de- 
velopment in  evil  will  likewise  be  completed  in  the  kindred  existences 
that  correspond  to  it  in  the  world  of  evil.*^ 

(Ver.  12. — The  word  avvidwv  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  reviving 
consciousness  of  Petev,  but  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  arouad 
him,  agreeably  to  the  sense  it  bears  in  chap.  xiv.  6.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  a  manifest  tautology  between  this  and  ver.  11,  where 
mention  has  ah'eady  been  made  of  the  return  of  perfect  conscious- 
ness.) 

In  this  passage  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  first  presented 
as  an  important  personage  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. ■}■  He  is 
expressly  distinguished  in  veree  17  from  all  the  other  bi«thren, 
and  to  him  first  mformation  of  the  occurrence  which  had  taken  place 
is  sent.  Undoubtedly  therefore  he  ah'eady  stood  forth  distinguished 
as  a  bishop  among  the  presbyters,  as  leader  of  the  whole  body.  The 
name  Episeopus  (hriijmTro^)  indeed  as  indicative  of  the  first  among 
the  presbyters,  may  have  come  into  use  at  a  subsequent  period,  but 
certainly  in  all  churches  of  any  considerable  magnitude  the  office 
very- early  existed,  for  their  affairs  must  by  all  means  have  required 
a  guiding  head.J     (In  ver,  19  dna^fivm  must  be  understood,  like  the 

*  This  ia  a  very  strange  idea.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  i'urniali  any  aigument 
in  its  support,  nor  ia  it  easy  to  see  where  auoh  argument  could  be  found.  At  the  pas- 
sage in  Matthew  to  which  reference  is  made,  he  throws  out  the  same  idesj  though  with 
mote  hesitatioD,  and  describes  the  angels  mentioned  aa  corresponding  (o  Zoroaster'a  Per- 
vera.  These  ima^naly  exislfinGes  of  the  Median  Refoi'mar  ware  the  original  aiuhetyf^js 
of  eU  rational  beings,  arid  particniarly  of  men.  They  existed  before  men,  but  with  a 
view  to  their  exiatence,  and  every  man  lias  one  of  thera  myatioallj  nnited  (o  himselll 
bis  original  apiritiml  double  self  Among  the  Parsees  every  man  sincerely  adores  his 
Ferver,  The  whole  is  a  mere  Einoy,  and  Olshauaen's  idea  is  no  better.  It  is  a  needless 
and  groundless  mystification.  Tliere  may  not,  as  ha  aj^uea,  be  ground  in  the  words  of 
onr  Lord,  Mattb.  xviii.  10,  for  tlie  inference  that  each  individual  has  a  guardian  anget  -, 
and  if,  for  the  reason  stated  by  our  author,  we  are  not  warranted  Ce  regard  the  word?  of 
those  who  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary  as  more  deSnitely  settling  the  question, 
surely  the  natural  inference  is  that,  without  as^gning  individual  angels  to  individual 
men,  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  Ihe  general  principle  that  Uie  ang^s  do  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  aflaira  of  this  world  ?  Because  the  Scriptures  only  usach  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  guardianship  of  angels,  and  do  not  assign  particular  angels  to  particular  men, 
are  we  therefore  warranted  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  every  man  has  an  "alter  ego,'' 
another  seli^  in  the  world  of  spirits,  growing  with  his  growth,  and  forming  the  Eotae 
halDits  ?  The  words  of  our  Lord  seem  to  ref^r  to  tlie  same  truth  aa  the  apostle  does  in 
Hsb.  i.  14,  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  tbrth  to  minister  to  them?  etc. — [Til 

f  That  no  other  James  than  the  brother  of  the  Lord  is  here  refei-red  to,  is  undoubted, 
because  the  elder  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  already  killed  (xii.  2) ;  and  the  other 
jostle  of  this  name,  the  son  of  Hlpheus,  receives  no  flirthei'  notice  in  hiatory. 

^  Olshausen  here  allows  that  at  first  bialiopa  and  presbyters  were  the  same.    And  in 
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Latin  *'  ducere,"  of  being  "  led  away  to  pumahment."  By  itself  it 
might  mean  simply  being  led  away  to  prison ;  but  the  preceding 
dvanpivag  manifestly  shews  that  Herod  had  condemned  the  soldiers 
upon  the  spot.) 

Vers.  20-25. — In  contrast  with  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Peter,  the  evangelist  now  exhibits  the  appalling  fate  of  the  perse- 
cutor of  the  children  of  God,  for  he  proceeds  at  once  briefly  to  nar- 
rate the  circumstances  in  which  the  punishment  of  the  Almighty 
©vcrtook  hinij  and  then  this  account  is  concluded  by  a  abort  gen- 
eral statement, '^^ — -Luke  first  mentione  {verse  20)  a  difference  that 
took  place  between  Herod  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
it  was  this  probably,  together  with  the  festivities,  which  brought  the 
king  to  Ctesai-ea  (Stratonis),  The  presence  of  Herod  at  Ctesarea, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  sports  there,  is  mentioned  also  by 
Josephus  (Arch.  xix.  7,  2),  although  he  says  nothing  of  any  c[uarrel 
with  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians.  It  is  probable  matters  had  not 
proceeded  to  any  open  rupture  between  the  parties,  but  had  only 
gone  the  length  of  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
Romans  would  certainly  not  have  permitted  a  war  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  territories.  But  even  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-port  towns,  as  so 
little  in  accordance  with  their  interest,  that  they  sued  tor  peace  by 

feet  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  tliat  in  the  Kew  Testament  the  two  worda  are  appliod  to  the 
same  individuals.  See  Acts  xx.  17  and  28 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Phil.  L  1 ;  Titus  i.  5-7.  The 
use  of  hrioKOiroi  in  tlie  siQgular,  to  denote  the  flrat  among  the  preabj^rs,  arose  after  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  tiiere  is  not  an  icstance  of  it  to  be  found  iu  any  apostolic  writing. 
That  the  office  of  a  bishop,  aa  defined  by  our  author,  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  can- 
not be  proved  ;  and  certainly  the  ailment  suggested  by  him  that  it  was  indispensable, 
is  devoid  of  all  weight  The  name  irpeuffvTepoi  was  boiTowed  from  the  offlcsB  of  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue,  and  the  name  ksriaxoiroi  was  taken  from  the  common  afcok  of  the  Greet 
language,  in  which  it  denoted  individuala  entrusted  with  the  management  of  any  business ; 
and  the  difference  lietween  the  two  names  did  not  lie  in  theff  being  applied  to  ditferent 
offlee-beacers,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  former  expressed  the  dignity  of  the  offloe,  and  the 
latter  the  nature  of  its  duties.  The  history  of  these  two  words  thrniahea  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  capricious  changes  which  language  often  undergoes ;  for  the  word  Trpeaffi- 
Tcpoi,  the  more  digniSed  exprflsaiOQ,  analogous  lo  senators  and  descriptive  of  the  rever- 
ence due  lo  the  men,  was  degraded  to  denote  the  lower  order  of  offioe-bearei's,  while  the 
word  tJiiasa-nai,  descriptive  of  the  charge  with  which  the  preabytara  were  entrusted,  waa 
elevated,  to  denote  au  order  of  men  who  had  chai^  of  the  preabytera  themselves.  Prom 
denoting  the  overaight  which  the  preabylers  took  of  the  church,  the  only  idea  su^ested 
in  the  Scriptures,  it  was  peJ'verted  to  denote  the  oversight  which  a  class  unknown  to  tbe 
Scriptures  took  of  the  presbyters.  The  reference  io  James  in  the  chapter  before  us,  fUr- 
niahes  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  Olsbaoaen  haa  drawn ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
position  which  be  occupied  in  the  ohui^ch  at  Ternaalam,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
waa  an  apostle,  and  the  queation  of  the  antliority  vested  in  the  apostles  ia  a  totally 
different  one  ftom  the  relations  aubsiating  among  the  ordinary  office-bearers  of  the 
chuLoh, — [Ta. 

*  Regarding  the  historical  ineidenta  here  referred  to,  consult  the  oxcollent  remarks  of 
Tholuok  in  his  Qlaubw.  der  evang.  Qeaeh.  p.  165,  etc 
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Bending  deputies,  wlio  secured  the  good  grace  of  Blastus  the  king's 
favourite, 

(In  ver.  20,  OvfiofiaxeZv  does  not  denote,  as  elsewhere,  "  to  fight, 
to  wage  war  with  fury,"  but  "  to  be  exasperated  in  mind."  The 
word  has  this  sense  in  Polybius  and  Plutarch. — 'O  ^nl  rov  koltGwo^ 
=  cubiculariua,  comp.  viil  27. — The  words  6ia  to  rp&^eadai  k.  t.  X., 
point  out  the  ground  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  and 
trading  towns  dreaded  the  hostility  of  Herod  ;  they  were  afraid  that 
he  might  injui-e  them  in  their  commercial  interests.)  With  respect 
to  the  account  which  follows  in  verses  21-23,  Josephus,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  referred  to,  describes  the  occurrence  in  substantially  the 
same  manner.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  public  games,  the  king 
appeared  in  splendid  attire,  and  sat  down  upon  his  throne  (jS^/ia), 
The  acclamations  which  saluted  him  on  the  occasion  were  probably 
raised  by  the  deputies  of  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  together  with 
their  retinue  ;  for  the  Jews  abhorred  such  proceedings  as  idolatry. 
And  while  the  king  was  witnessing  the  games,  Josephus  mentions 
further,  that  an  owl  perched  itself  over  his  head  upon  a  rope,  which 
was  stretched  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  screen  over  the  stage  as 
a  protection  from  the  sun  ;  the  king  regarded  it  as  an  evil  omen, 
fell  sick,  and  died  after  five  days  of  a  disease  of  the  bowels.  The 
statement  of  Luke  (anuXtiKdUgbtro^  yevojievo^')  may  be  regarded  as 
describing  more  minutely  what  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  hut  that 
no  visible  appearance  of  an  angel  is  indicated  by  the  words,  "  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him"  (indra^ev  avrbv  ^yyeAof  nvpiov),  nor 
sudden  death  thus  produced,  is  sufBciently  obvious  from  the  con- 
nexion of  these  words  with  the  other  phrase,  "  being  eaten  by 
worms"  {ysvojtevn^  cKwAjjKd/Spurof ) .  The  angel  denotes  here  merely 
the  invisible  Divine  influence,  which  punished  the  pride  of  the  king, 
who  received  with  satisfaction  the  idolatrous  reverence,  and  gave 
him  over  to  those  sufferings  which  fell  upon  him.  In  Acta  xiii.  11, 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  xeip  kvqIov,  hand  of  the 
Lord,  comp.  Comm.  on  John  i.  52,  v.  4. — According  to  verses  24, 
25,  John  Mark  joined  himself  to  the  deputies  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioeh,  who  were  returning  thither  from  Jerusalem,  viz.,  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  and  came  with  them. 


§  5.    Paul's  Fibst  Missionarx  Joukset. 

(Acts  siii.  1— xlv.  2a) 

Although  Christianity  had  already  spread  from  Jerusalem 
throi^h  Palestine,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  still  the 
church  continued  a  stranger  to  formal  missionary  effort.     Casual 
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occurrences  had  Htherto  brought  about  the  diffusion  of  the  Goapel, 
particularly  the  persecutions  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem.  (Acta 
viii,  1.)  It  was  from  Antioch  that  teachers  were  first  sent  forth, 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity,  and  organizing 
churches  with  regular  institutions.  (Acts  xiv,  23.)  These  commis- 
sioned instructors  too  maintained  a  connexion  with  the  church  from 
which  they  had  been  deputed  ;  they  sent  accounts  to  them  of  their 
success  ;  they  returned  to  them  after  the  completion  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  they  also  doubtless  received  from  them  assistance  of  differ- 
ent kinds.*''  As  Jerusalem  had  been  the  central  point  of  mission- 
ary effort  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  so  Antioch  after  this  period 
assumed  the  like  position  in  reference  to  the  GJentilo  Christians ; 
the  two  cities  formed  the  main  poles  of  life  in  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic church.j' 

The  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul  extended  by  way  of  Cyprus 
only  to  some  of  the  south-eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  the  fla-st  timid  trial  that  was  hazarded,  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  a  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  And  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  some  uncertainty  was  at  first  felt  as  to  the-suc- 
cess  of  such  journeys.  When  we  consider  that  a  few  unlearned  and 
unlmown  individuals  went  forth  into  the  wide,  heathen  world,  with- 
out any  outward  help  or  support,  preaching  a  crucified  Son  of  God, 
to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  then 
indeed  nothing  appears  more  natural,  than  that  their  labour  should 
remain  utterly  fruitless,  and  nothing  more  wonderful  and  incredible 
thau  that  it  should  produce  an  effect  lasting  through  centuries. 
Eat  although  such  thoughts  might  intimidate  for  a  moment  the 
Christians  of  Antioch,  yet  they  soon  felt  assured  that  they  were 
only  the  suggestions  of  the  old  man  :  in  the  Holy  Ghost  who  filled 
their  hearts,  they  recognized  without  doubt  a  power  that  could  cou- 


u  theMgbeat  degree  important;  it  lels  us  see  t'iii,t  the  apostles 
le  pricciple  laid  down  ia  Rom.  x.  15 ;  "  tow  shall  they  preach  except 
thej  be  sent."  ThS  ftiot  of  being  thus  sent  is  not  to  be  sought,  morely  in  a  subjective 
iiichnatian,  which  is  scribed  to  a  supposed  movement  of  the  Spirit,  but  in  a  regular  com- 
mission received  from  the  ohnrch.  Here  the  church  in  Antioch  sent  forth  the  mesBengerB 
in  an  orderly  manner;  and  thus  these  meesengers  themselveB  acquired  an  objective  sup- 
port, ajid  the  new  churches  became  connected  with  the  church  universal.  Even  Paul, 
although  caJled  immediately  by  the  Lord,  yet  waited  for  au  impulse  or  invitation  iVom 
without,  that  he  might  enter  upon  his  proper  ministry  among  tbe  Gentiles.  From  this 
procedure,  important  hints  may  be  deduced  with  respect  to  missionary  undertakings  in 
the  present  day. 

I  The  Gospel  aot  only  in  primitive  times,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  extension  of  the 
churoli,  always  fixed  itself  first  in  the  great  cities,  and  then  spread  gradually  over  the 
country.  The  greater  vwiety  of  wants,  Mid  the  high  totelleotual  activity  prevailing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  ocoaMoned  Chrlstiauitj'  to  take  root  sooner  in  them.  And  then 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities  there  were  soon  formed,  by  the  iafluence  proceeding 
from  them,  churches  in  the  country,  and  iu  the  smaller  cities,  whieli  is  shown  (o  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  Rome,  for  osaniple,  by  Acts  xxvilL  13,  etc 
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quer  the  world,  and,  moved  hj  that  power,  they  also  accompliahed 
the  work. 

The  form  which  this  narrative  wears,  renders  it  highly  probable, 
that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  lai^er  account,  which  was  sent  perhaps 
directly  to  the  mother  church  by  the  travelling  preachers,  and  which 
Luke  adopted  into  his  narrative  just  as  he  had  received  it.  This 
latter  circumstance  receives  much  countenance  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  account  ;  for,  after  the  journey  of  Barnabas  and 
Paul  to  Antioch  h^  been  described,  they  are  mentioned  among  the 
other  teachers  of  the  church  there,  as  if  no  one  knew  of  their  pres- 
ence. But  the  epitomized  form  of  the  narrative  displays  itself  in  the 
dissimilarity,  which  prevails  in  the  statements  given  of  the  abode 
of  Paul  in  different  cities  :  where  the  original  complete  accounts 
furnished  nothing  interesting,  they  were  either  entirely  omitted, 
or  abbreviated  as  much  as  .possible.  It  needs  not  to  be  remarked 
what  authority  this  supposition  imparts  even  to  the  missionary 
speeches  in  the  account  before  us  :  it  is  very  possible  that  we  have 
in  them  the  very  notations  of  Paul  himself 

Ver.  I. — In  the  enumeration  of  distinguished  peraons  collected 
together  at  Antioch,  the  first  i)lace  is  assigned  to  Barnabas,  who 
enjoyed  very  great  consideration  in  the  old  apostolic  church,  and 
indeed  in  the  earliest  times  is  always  named  before  Paul :  it  is  only 
at  a  later  period  that  he  is  overshadowed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  then  he  disappears  from  the  history.  Of  the  second 
person,  Simeon  N'iger,  nothing  more  is  tnown  :  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  mentioned  again  in  Eom.  svi.  21.  The  supposition 
that  ho  is  the  same  person  as  Luke  the  Evangelist,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  support  it.  It  is  improbable  that  Luke  should  have 
mentioned  himself  amongst  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
church,  and  besides  the  name  Lucas  does  not  come  from  Lucius, 
but  from  Lucanus.  {Comp.  Oouira.  Introd.  Sect.  vi.  Part  i,  page 
147.)  The  fourth  individual,  Manaen,  is  another  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known  :  his  name  comes  from  bh!»  ^  Tza^diiXijTOf,  for 
which,  in  2  Kings  xv.  14,  the  LXX,  have  Mava^fi,  but  in  the 
verse  before  us  the  liquid  letters  are  interchanged  so  as  to  make 
Mava^v.  To  mark  him  out  more  particularly,  it  is  further  stated 
that  he  was  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  Xvvrpo(pog 
—  ifioydXaaro^,  denotes  one  who  receives  along  with  another  the 
milk  of  a  mother  or  nurse,  hence  natm-aUy,  brought  up  and  trained 
together.  The  Herod  here  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
chroaological  relations,  is  Herod  Antipas.  The  last  place  is  as- 
signed to  Saul,  whose  influence  had  not  as  yet  spread  itself  very 
\videly. 

(The  word  rtys?  is  wanting  in  some  codices.  It  w^  supposed 
unsuitable  to  the  well-known  individuals  Barnabas  and  Paul,  who 
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are  named  along  with  the  others.  But  for  this  very  reason,  the 
reading  must  certainly  he  held  aa  genuine.  Our  hypothcsia,  that 
this  narrative  is  an  extract  from  the  original  account  oi'  the  mission, 
does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  favoured  by  the  word  Tivi^  ;  for 
a  friend  writing  to  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  circumstances,  will 
not  begin  thus  :  ^laav  Si  nvsq  k.  t.  X.  But  it  is  selt-evident  that 
verses  1-3  are  to  be  viewed  as  introductory  statements,  prefixed  to 
the  abbreviated  account,  and  they  are  probably  the  words  of  Lube 
himself :  it  is  in  verse  4  that  the  account  itself  is  first  presented  to 
us.  On  the  dilFerenee  between  npocprjrai  and  SidduKaXot,  consult 
Comm,  on  1  Cor.  xii.  28.) 

Vers.  2, 3.- — While  these  men  were  assembled  together  for  prayer, 
and  perhaps  for  particular  conference  regarding  the  work  of  Grod 
entrusted  to  them,  they  were  guided  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  idea  of  sending  forth  itinerating  preachers  (evayyeXia- 
rai,  Ephes.  iv.  11).  They  prepared  themselves  for  this  important 
work  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  sent  away  the  miasiouaries  with  a 
formal  oi'dination.  Kuinoel  here  erroneously  takes  XEirovpyeiv  ^zz 
lirjpvTTUVj  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  the  fact  that  such 
an  impulse  of  the  Spirit  came  upon  them,  does  not  eompot-t  with 
this  idea.  This  suggestion  rather  befits  a  qtuet  smaU  circle,  where 
the  new  and  grand  idea  might  be  duly  weighed.  KeiTov^dv  (see 
Comm.  on  Luke  i,  23)*denotes  therefore  here,  like  -rrpooKweZv^  absorp- 
tion in  the  devout  worship  of  God.  In  ver.  2,  ■npooKEnXrjfiai  bears 
a  middle  signification,  aa  also  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  xxv.  12.  (See  Winer's 
Gram.  p.  239.)  Here,  too,  as  in  the  whole  ancient  church,*  we  find 
fasting  retained  as  a  good  practice  :  it  was  a  help  for  gathering  in 
the  mind  and  drawing  it  away  from  earthly  things.  What  was  false 
in  it,  as  was  shown  even  in  the  views  of  the  Montanists,  was  pro- 
duced only  by  the  gradual  and  stealthy  introduction  of  a  legal  spirit, 
which  converted  it  into  an  opus  operatum. 

Vers.  4^12.^Bamabas  and  Paul,  the  chosen  messengers  of  the 
church,  took  along  with  them  John  Mark,f  as  a  help  to  them  in 
their  apostolic  labours.  In  ver.  5,  iTrpBi-jjf  denotes  a  less  distinguished 
teacher,  who  stood  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  a  relation  of  depend- 
ence, as  is  shewn  too  by  the  gloss  imipsTovvra  airdlg.  (See  Comm. 
on  Luke  i,  2.)  Such  vmjpeTai  administered  the  baptteros  (1  Cor.  1. 
14)  and  attended  to  outward  concerns,  so  that  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  (Ephes.  iv.  11)  might  be  able  to  devote  themselves  en- 

*  Perhaps  eveE  at  ttia  period  ftiatiiig  waa  practised  chiefly  on  Friday,  tlie  feria  sesta, 
a  custom  which  was  very  ancieat. 

f  The  words  f/xow  Si  koI  'lauveipi  imiptTTiii,  stand  so  strangely  inserted  between  what 
goes  before  and  what  follows,  that  they  manifeatly  appear  to  be  a  aupplameatary  remark. 
Luke  probably  iati'Oduced  them  into  the  acoouEt  that  lay  before  him,  because  what  fol- 
lows in  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  verses  rendered  it  necessaiy  that  previona  mentjon 
Bhould  be  made  of  Mark. 
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tirely  to  teaching.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  a  gradation  among 
the  teachers  of  the  church  is  not  oppcraed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ; 
every  organized  body,  that  seeks  to  develope  itself  in  the  visible 
order  of  thin^,  must  present  itself  with  parts  of  regular  connexion 
and  subordination.  And  no  evil  couM  ever  proceed  from  this  ar- 
rangement, provided  only,  as  was  the  case  in  the  apostolic  church, 
that  in  the  higher  orders  the  greater  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
always  prevailed. 

Barnabas,  a  Cyprian  by  hirth  (chap.  iv.  37),  was  probably  the 
occasion  of  their  going  first  by  Seleucia*  to  Salamis,  which  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  thence  across  the  island  to  Paphos, 
which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  it,  where  it  is  known  the  worship  of 
Venus  had  a  great  central  establishment.  Proceeding  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Gospel  was  designed  first  of  ail  for  the  Jews,  they 
always  preached  first  in  the  synagogues,  and  only  turned  to  the 
Gentiles  when  they  found  themselves  rejected  by  the  Jews.  (Comp. 
ver.  46.)  In  the  chief  city,  Paphos,  the  Eoman  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus  had  his  seat,  a  judicious  man  (ver.  7),  free  from  Eoman  su- 
perstition, but  who  had  fallen  into  the  toils  of  a  Jewish  conjuror, 
named  Barjesus.  (In  some  manuscripts  this  sorcerer  yoijf  is  called 
also  Bapiijoovdv  or  Bapcov[ta ;  perhaps  because  many  transcribers 
were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  as  given  to  this 
false  prophet.  Either  this  man  was  a  Jew  from  Arabia,  or  he 
had  picked  up  some  crumbs  of  Oriental  philosophy  :  this  may  be 
concluded  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  taken  the  name  of 
'EXv;ia^,  which  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  i'm^^Sj  tliat  is,  wise  man.) 
The  same  remarks  which  were  made  regarding  Simon  Magus,  at 
chap,  viii  9,  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  condition  of 
this  man.  He  used  his  arts  for  selfish  ends,  and  sought,  therefore, 
to  obstruct  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  proconsul,  that 
he  might  hold  him  fast  in  his  snares.  The  address  of  Paul  to  him 
is  keen,  but  still  the  words  dxpi  if-aipov  in  verse  11,  plainly  discover 
the  design  of  bringing  him  to  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  to 
true  repentance  Such  sorcerers  were  commonly  clever  notorious 
men,  but  the  slaves  of  their  own  notions,  and  often  guided  in  their 
undertakmgs  by  sordid  desires  :  !Paul  therefore  endeavours,  by  stern 
rebuke,  to  rescue  the  good  germ  that  might  be  in  his  heart. 

(Ver  10  —  Vg.6iovi;ryia  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament : 
it  denotes  properly  "dexterity,  quickness  in  action,"  then  particu- 
larly, in  a  bad  sense  "daring  cleverness  in  sin,"  Ver.  11.  'A;t;Xvf 
denotes  primarily  darkness,  then  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  eyes. 
Here  the  connexion  with  aiioro^  shews  that  the  latter  signification  is 
to  be  adopted,  the  obscuration  of  sight  (flKorof)  resulting  from  an 

*  Whioli  also  bears  tLa  name  Piei'ia,  and  situated  at  the  moutli  of  the  Orontes,  is  the 
harbour  of  Antiooh,  that  lies  much  further  ap  the  riyer. 
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affection  of  the  eyes  (dxXvq).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Paul  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  so  distinguished  an  individual  aa  the  pro- 
consul :  it  is  notiadeed  said  that  Sergius  formally  attached  himself 
to  the  chimsh  by  baptism,  but  the  word  imcrevae  points  at  least  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Now  as  Saul  from 
this  time  (ver.  9)  is  always  called  Paul,  the  ancient  supposition* 
that  he  received  this  name  from  hie  protector,  is  probable  in  a  high 
degree.  If  the  apostle  had  borne  two  names  from  the  first,  and  if 
it  were  only  intimated  here,  as  Heiniichs  supposes,  that  he  had  one 
name  in  common  with  the  proconsul,  it  would  remain  unexplained 
why,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistles,  the  name  Saul 
from  this  time  so  completely  disappears. 

Vers,  13-15. — -From  Cyprus  they  proceeded  to  Perga  in  Pam- 
phyiia.  Here  John  Mark  left  the  company,  for  reasons  which 
cannot  have  been  good,  as  subsequent  events  (see  at  xv.  37,  etc.) 
shew.  From  Perga,  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia,  they  went  far  into 
the  interior  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  upon  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  Sabbath-day  entered  into  the  syna^ 
gogue  and  sat  down,  and  were  invited,  as  was  customary  (see  Comm. 
on  Luke  iv.  16),  to  dehver  an  address. 

Vers.  16-22. — The  beginning  of  the  discourse,  which  Paul,  in 
consequence  of  this  invitation  delivered,  and  in  which  he  e 
(ver.  17)  distinguishes  between  Israelites  and  proselytes 
resemblance  to  tbat  of  Stephen,  which  is  contained  in  chap.  vii. :  it 
embraces  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  people,  and  of  God's 
gracious  dealings  with  them.  The  Jew  listens  (then  as  now)  to 
nothing  more  readily  than  to  the  narrative  of  Jehovah's  dealings 
with  his  people  ;  such  a  historical  recapitulation  therefore  formed  a 
natural  captatio  benevolentife.f 

(Ver.  17. — The  connexion  of  {npovv  with  the  napotnta  in  Egypt 
[see  chap.  vii.  6]  sets  aside  the  idea  of  exaltation  and  elevation,  for 
the  people  were  oppressed  ;  rather  the  signification  to  be  adopted 
here  is  "  increase  of  numbers,"  which  embraces  indirectiy  the  idea 
of  elevation.  This  is  decisively  favoured  by  Sirach  xliv.  21,  where 
dw^Hcai  is  used  as  parallel  with  ttXtjQvvoj,  :  less  appropriate  is  the 

*  See  Jerome  de  virls  illus  sulj  TOOe  Paulus.  The  father  Bays:  apostolus  a  primo 
ecoIeiSJie  spolio  Proooiisula  Sergio  Paulo  VietoriiB  sua  trophiea  retulit,  erezitque  vex- 
illum,  ut  PanluB  as.  Saulo  Tocaretar.  AugoelinB  g^vea  a  singular  view  of  the  apostle's 
de^ga  in  choosing  the  name  Paul  in  the  paasage;  de  spir.  et  litt.  o.  7.  PauluB  aposto- 
lus, eum  Saalus  priuB  vocaretur,  aon  ob  aliud.  quantum  mihi  videtur,  hoo  nomen  elegit, 
nia.  ut  so  ostenderat  pai-vmn,  tanquam  minimuVn  apoatolorum,     (1  Cor.  s.v.  9.) 

f  From  tbe  resemblance  of  this  first  speech  of  Paul  to  tliat  of  Stephen,  one  might 
perhaps  conclude  that  there  was  an  effect  produced  by  Stephen  upon  the  character  of  the 
apostle.  According  to  chap.  vi.  13,  14,  we  already  see  in  Stephen  a  very  expanded,  view 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  effects  which  it  would  produce,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
pTohable  Uiat^  much  as  Paul  might  at  first  stru^Ie  against  his  view,  it  yet  aiterwarda 
exerted  a  very  important  influence  upon  him. 
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reference  to  Sirach  1.  22,  -where  iipovv  ^fiepag  does  not  mean  "  to 
increase  the  number  of  days,"  but  to  "  make  respectable  and  impor- 
tant in  life."  The  expression  jtera  p^axlovog  vtpriXov  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  njnB?  !^^^t^  in  Exod.  vi.  6,  that  is  with  an  arm  raised  up 
high  and  ready  to  help. — In  versa  18  the  reading  irpotpo^oprifTev  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  tisual  reading  hpono<l>6pr)usi'.  This  latter,  indeed, 
gives  also  a  sense  not  unsuitable,  rpcmoipopelv^  denoting  "  to  bear 
with  the  manners  and  ways  of  any  one"  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  siii.  29); 
but  as  Paul  designs  here  to  exhibit  the  gracious  aspect  of  God's 
dealings,  this  idea  does  not  strictly  harmonize  with  the  connexion. 
Again,  too,  rpotpoipogslv  is  the  rarer  word,  and  transcribers  might 
readily  substitute  for  it  one  better  known.  It  denotes  "  to  carry 
in  the  aima  like  a  nurse"  (rpii^of),  hence  "  to  cherish,  to  take  care  of." 
Thus  the  word  is  used  in  2  Maccab.  vii.  27,  of  a  mother  who  is  speak- 
ing to  her  son.  In  a  wider  sense,  too,  it  is  applied  to  men,  as  in  the 
Septuagint,  Deut.  i.iSl. — Ver.  19.  Regarding  the  seven  nations,  see 
Deut.  vii.  1. — Instead  of  KaTsaXTipoSd-njasv  contained  in  the  textus 
receptus,  and  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  Griesbach 
has  rightly  preferred  the  reading  icaTeKXi]pov6ii-riaSi'.  The  use  of  this 
word  with  a  Hiphil  signification,  "  to  cause  to  possess,  to  give  into 
one's  possession,"  as  in  Judges  xi.  24,  might  have  escaped  many 
transcribers,  and  they  might  therefore  suppose  themselves  obhged 
to  prefer  that  other  form. — Ver,  20.  The  number  of  450  years  down 
to  Samuel  appears  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  1  Kings,  vi.  1,  where 
480  years  are  counted  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Interpreters 
have  employed  the  most  violent  measures  to  remove  the  contradic- 
tion, either  declaring  the  passage  before  us  or  the  one  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  interpolated,  or  altering  the  number,  or  supposing 
that  the  time  is  not  counted  when  the  Israelites  were  subject  to 
foreign  nations,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  Others  again  have  sup- 
posed that  Paul  follows  a  traditional  chronology,  which  they  suppose 
also  to  be  found  in  Josephua  [Arch,  viii.  3,  1,  BeU.  Jud.  iv,  9,  7]. 
But  this  writer  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  and  gives  in  other 
passages  [Aith.  xx.  10,  cont.  Apion.  ii.  2]  q^uite  different  chronolo- 
gies. The  difficulty  cannot  indeed  be  completely  solved,  and  there- 
fore the  supposition,  that  either  here  or  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  there  may 
be  something  ^vrong  in  the  numbers,  is  not  altogether  without 
plausibility  :'*  still  this  is  a  violent  remedy.  The  following  may 
contribute  towards  a  solution.  It  is  not  Paul'^  design  here  to 
make  exact  chronological  statements,  he  gives  them  only  by  the 
way.  They  are  therefore  wanting  in  reference  to  the  period  from 
Abraham  till  the  departure  out  of  Egypt,  of  the  leadership  of 
Joshua,  and  again  of  the  reign  of  David.  Besides,  tho  w?  indicates 
that  450  is  a  round  number.  To  this  add,  that  while  the  accusative 
*  See  Winer's  Lex.  under  tlie  word  Zahlan. 
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is  employed  in  stating  the  other  nnmters  mentioned  in  tlie  j 
the  dative  ia  used  for  the  number  450.  Now,  i 
exact  Greek  usage  [see  Bernardy's  Syntax,  p.  116,  Kiihner's  Gr.  I 
ii  p.  218,  etc.],  the  dative  denotes  not  the  duration  of  time,  but  the 
time  in  which  something  has  resulted  or  ensued  ;  the  words  might 
therefore  mean  :  after  that,  God,  in  the  space  of  460  years,  gave 
Judges  till  Samuel,  and  then  (from  Samuel,  viz.)  Saul  during  forty 
years,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  these  forty  years,  and  what  follows  till  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  were  included  in  the  450  years.  This  latter 
view  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Hof- 
mann,  assistant  teacher.  It  by  no  means  altogether  satisfies  me, 
beeauec  the  expressions,  f^f:^a  ravra  and  saKEtSsi',  appear  to  fix  the 
limit  of  the  450  years,  a  quo  and  ad  quern ;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  usage  of  the  dative,  in  reference  to  the  fixing  of  dates, 
be  so  constantly  observed  in  the  New  Testament  [comp.  Winer's 
Gram.  p.  194].  The  view,  however,  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
[Consult  the  article,  Koster  on  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  first  part  of  Pelt's  Theol.  Mitarbeiten.] — Ver.  21.  Re- 
garding the  duration  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Old  Testament  is  silent ; 
but  Joeephus  sets  it  down  also  at  forty  years.  [Arch,  vi,  14,  9.] — 
Verse  22.  The  phrase,  ittraarijaa^  airSv^  remomng  Mm,  refers  to 
Saul's  death,  but  at  the  same  time  it  indicate  the  fact,  that  his 
death  was  the  consequence  and  expression  of  God's  rejection  of  him. 
The  quotation  is  taken  partly  from  Pp.  Ixsxix.  20,  and  partly  from 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  and  is  given  freely  from  memory.) 

Vers.  23-31.— The  speech  of  Paul  mentions  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies,  in  the  sending  of  Christ  and  hia  forerunner  John  the 
Baptist.  To  Jews  and  proselytes  (verse  26)  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as 
the  promised  Messiah. — (In  verse  23,  the  reading  aui^piav  is  in- 
deed the  more  difficult,  but  Kuinoel  is  wrong  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  led  by  this  consideration  to  prefer  it,  for  then  the  name  is  en- 
tirely wanting  of  him,  who  in  the  sequel  is  always  treated  as  the 
Messiah,  an  omission  which  the  context  does  not  at  all  warrant. 
Mill's  supposition,  that  the  abbreviated  mode  of  writing  SPAIN,  for 
aMTTJpa  'IjjctoCi',  gave  origin  to  the  reading  aurrjplav,  is  more  than 
probable. — Verse  24.  The  words  Trph  npoobi-novAo  not,  according  to 
ordinary  usage,  refer  to  the  person,  but  to  a  fact,  viz.,  the  elaoSo^  of 
Christ ;  the  original  idea  consequently  expressed  in  the  phrase  has 
quite  disappeared.  Further,  the  mention  of  the  Baptist's  preach- 
ing leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  dooSo^  does  not  refer  to  the 
birth  of  the  Redeemer,  but  to  the  commencement  of  bis  public  min- 
istry.— Verse  25.  Kuinoel  is  right  in  stating  that  the  words,  in; 
iirXiipov  Toi'  6p6iwv,  do  not  refer  to  the  completion  or  ending  of  John's 
ministry,  but  to  its  continuance;  otherwise,  the  aoiist  must  have 
been  employed.     Regarding  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  see  Comm. 
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on  Matth.  iii.  11. — Verse  27.  On  tovtov  dyvo^aavrs^,  see  at  Acts  iii. 
17.  We  need  not,  with  Kuinoel  and  Heinrichs,  supply  ain-dv  to 
iipivavrsg  iTzXTjpiocav  •  the  participle  rathei-  stands  for  iv  r-jj  Kphu, 
"  in  their  decision  they  fulfilled,  without  knowing  it,  the  Scriptures." 
Ver.  31.  On  stj  with  the  Etccusative  in  statements  of  time,  see  Wi- 
nei-'a  Grammar,  p.  385.) 

Vers.  32,  83, — The  exhibition  of  Jeeus  of  Na^iareth  as  the  Mes- 
siah, is  now  with  the  utmost  propriety  followed  by  proof  adduced 
from  paasages  of  the  Old  Testament.— (Ver.  33.  'EsTrAj^poo)  is  found 
only  here,  but  the  substantive  iicnXrjpuijig  occura  in  Acts  xxi.  26. 
The  preposition  augments  the  force  of  the  simple  word.  The  par- 
ticiple dvaoTijaag  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  as  iic  veicpSiv  is  wanting  (compare  verse  34),  and  the  proof  pas- 
sage for  the  resurrection  is  first  brought  forward  in  .verse  34  ;  but 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  a-<^n  or  K'>ain,  it  must  be 
understood  in  general  of  the  sending  of  Jesua.  The  quotation  is 
manifestly  from  Psalm  ii.  7.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the 
reading,  which  critical  grounds  require  to  be  preferred,  is  iv  7&  wpci- 
rw  ipai.iiC).  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle,  that  the 
first  Psalm  fomis  merely  a  general  introduction  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion, and  that  our  second  Psalm  is  properly  the  first  in  order.  Even 
in  Hebrew  codices  we  find  our  second  Psalm  marked  aa  the  first. 
[See  Rosenraulleri  scholia  in  Psalm,  edit.  sec.  Vol.  i.,  p.  31,  32.] 
With  reference  to  the  Psalm  itself,  see  the  particulars  at  Acts  iv, 
25,  26  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  doctrinal  import  of  the  words 
here  adduced  from  it,  see  Comni.  on  Acts  ii.  29.) 

Ver.  34-36.^That  something  new  is  now  brought  forward,  and 
that  therefore  verses  32,  33  cannot  have  referred  to  the  resurrection 
uf  Jesus,  is  plain  from  the  words  on  tJe — rwruf  dpi]Kt,  The  point  of 
advancement  cannot  be  sought  in  the  words  fijjaeTi  fdXXovTa  k.  t.  A,, 
for  they  only  describe  a  subordinate  thought,  illustrative  of  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  resurrection.  In  confirmation  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  as  a  fact  predicted  by  the  prophets,  the  apostle  refers  first  to 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  Iv.  3,  of  which  the  leading  words  to,  Saia  AaHlS 
TO.  mtrrd  are  taken  from  the  Septuagint ;  the  words  on  Smom  -bidv  are 
only  added  by  Paul  to  bring  the  passage  into  connexion,  because 
the  words  of  the  Septuagint  Stadrjaofiai  ijuv  ^ladijiCTjv  aluvtov  repre- 
sent the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  as  something  future.  The  Mes- 
sianic reference  of  the  passage  cited  admits  of  no  doubt,  because  the 
v/ords  -'■'1';  ^npf]  can  only  denote  the  promises  of  the  Messiah  given 
to  David,  whose  certain  fulfilment  is  declared.  But  the  question 
presents  itself,  how  could  Paul  employ  these  words  to  prove  the 
resurrection  ?  Undoubtedly  the  words  have  no  direct  reference  to 
this  fact,  but  indirectly  they  presuppose  it,  for  since  an  eternal 
kingxlom  was  promised  to  David,  the  ruler  of  this  kingdom  oonld 
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1  under  the  power  of  death.  To  strengthen,  however,  the 
indefluite  prediction  by  means  of  a  more  definite  one,  the  apostle 
adduces  another  passage,  Pe.  xvl  10,  which  has  ah-eady  been  con- 
sidered at  chap.  ii.  27,  where  Peter  gives  the  very  same  explanation 
of  it  as  Paul  does  here,  for  they  both  deny  the  possibility  of  its  pro- 
per reference  to  David. 

(In  ver.  34,  there  are  verbal  allusions  to  the  Becond  quotation  in 
ver,  35,  for  vnoarpei^eiv  d^  dia<lidopdv  corresponds  to  iSeTv  diaipOopdv,  and 
duao)  ouia  to  ov  dwaeig  5aiov. — MtjKiTi  by  no  means  requires  to  be 
taken  for  pj :  I  understand  the  passage  with  Winer,  Gram.,  p,  498, 
thus  :  "  he  will  no  more  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  in  this  way  be 
given  over  to  corruption."  The  particle  refers  only  to  that  portion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  which  had  already  actually  been  realized, 
viz.,  the  being  laid  in  the  grave.*  The  one  phrase  therefore,  inroa- 
T^iipet-v  dg  SiaifiBogav,  distinguishes  itself  from  the  other  ISdv  SiaipOopdv 
in  this  manner,  that  the  latter  denotes  corruption  and  the  actual 
experience  of.it,  the  former  the  fact  of  being  exposed  to  it.  The 
one  of  these  really  happened  to  the  Redeemer,  the  other  not. — Yer, 
36.  Teved  ia  equivalent  to  -iHt  "  lifetime,"  and  the  whole  phrase 
HiTiperelv  ry  povX^  rov  Beov  represents  David  io  his  higher  position 
as  an  instrument  of  Dirine  grace  for  founding  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  words  Tr^oaeriQi}  Trpbi;  rovi;  Trarepag  avrov  correspond  to  the  well- 
known  formula  T^n^as  Vs  tjosi,  and  denote  his  reception  into  the 
happy  portion  of  Hades.) 

Vers.  37-41. — It  appears  remarkable  to  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  the  church  in  latter  times,  that  here  the  Apostle  Paul,  as 
Peter  too  had  done  in  the  speeches  of  the  first  half  of  Acts,  lays 
stress  upon  the  resurrection  only,  and  not  upon  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Nay,  here  as  it  seems,  Paul  connects  the  remission  of  sins 
immediately  with  the  resun-ection,  while  yet  in  his  letters  he  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
But  the  mode  of  instraction  pursued  by  the  apostles  in  this  respect 
will  be  fuUy  accounted  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  mission- 
ary discourses  by  which  men  were  first  to  be  convinced  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Christ,  they  could  not  aim  at  a  minute  developmeot  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel :  it  was  of  more  importance  first  to 
establish  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  point  that  gave  offence,  and  required  to  be  thrown 
into  the  background ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resurrection 

■■  I  tiiink  It  however  still  better  (in  aecordaaoe  with,  a  common  ase  of /tijKETi  and  ou- 
KcTi  both  in  the  classics  and  in  tlie  New  Testament),  to  take  the  elause  with  tirjusn  ia 
the  following  way,  "  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  being  no  longer  about  to  see  co> 
ruptlon,"  as  he  mould  home  done  had  he  nut  been  thus  raised.  The  //ij^f'ri  thus  marlta  not 
that  which  has  occurred  and  will  occur  no  more,  bat  that  which  would  have  occurred,  but 
which,  under  the  oiFonrastancea  described,  is  no  more  to  be  apprehended.  Hence  its  l<^i* 
cal  use.    See  Kom,  vii.  17.— [K. 
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contained  the  proper  power  of  proof,  and  to  it  therefore  reference 
was  mainly  made.  But  Pan]  did  not  write  Iiia  Epistles  to  unbe- 
lievers, fur  the  purpose  of  guiding  them  to  the  truth,  hut  to  helieverB 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  them  in  the  faith  ;  and  in  them  thei-e- 
fore  the  proper  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  God's  plan  of 
ealva,tion  required  to  be  definitely  exhibited.  The  same  object  of 
confirming  in  the  faith,  Paul  had  in  view  also  in  the  discourae  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  eldei's,  who  of  course  were  already  be- 
lievers, and  we  notice  accordingly  that  in  it  too  (see  chap.  xx.  28) 
the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  clearly  displayed.  Further, 
in  verses  38  and  39  the  grand  idea  characteristic  of  Paul,  regarding 
the  unfitness  of  the  law  to  guide  to  true  righteousness  (diKaioavvTJ), 
is  set  forth  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  confirm  most  poweil'ully  the 
genuineness  of  the  speech. 

And  now  the  joyous  proclamation  of  grace  is  followed  in  the  end 
of  the  discourse  with  an  earnest  warning,  not  to  disregard  through 
unbelief  the  invitation  of  God.  The  apostle  utters  this  warning,  in 
words  which  are  cited  by  memory  from  Habak.  i.  5. — In  ver.  39  the 
connexion  of  diKaiwBijvM  with  d-nb  -^dvTuv  sc.  d!iapTrifuiTii>Vj  denotes 
the  union  of  the  negative  and  positive  aspects  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion,** because  not  merely  is  the  old  removed,  but  something  new  is 
also  created  in  the  mind.  ■  (Oomp.  Rom.  vi.  7.)^n  ver.  40,  the 
plural  iv  Toig  Trpo^rai^  indicates,  as  in  Matth.  ii.  28,  that  Paul  did 
not  so  much  design  to  quote  a  particular  passage,  as  to  express  in 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  a  thought  of  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  prophets.- — ' Aipavi^Eodai  combines,  like  cbib,  the  two  significationfl 
of  "  destruction  or  removal  out  of  the  way,"  and  the  "  being  thrown 
into  astonishment  or  terror,"  and  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  significations  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical  effect  of  terror,  by 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  for  the  moment  as  it 
were  taken  away. 

Vers.  42-44.— And  now  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who  spoke 
thi-oiigh  Paul,  first  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  hearers  :  and  they 
besought  him  to  speak  ^ain  in  the  synagogue.  (In  ver,  42  the 
codices  vary  so  much  in  their  readings,  that  we  see  how  Kuinoel 
was  led  to  regard  the  whole  verse  as  a  gloss.  This  suppositioDj 
however,  cannot  weU  be  maintained,  because  the  request  to  speak 

*  Jleander  (ap.  Zeilalt.  s.  136,  Note)  is  right  in  observing  Ihat  the  eipressioa  itKoiu- 
dF/vaiiwd  jTdvTuv  is  not  to  be  wnderatood  aa  if  Paul  supposed  two  justifltationa,  an  imper- 
fect one  uader  the  Old  Dispeneatioa,  and  a  perfect  ona  under  tlie  New.  Tlie  eipresaion 
is  rulher  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  explanation  of  tlie  o^eoi;  <'ifiaprtCni.  As  ucder  the 
Old  Tcslamontno  trne  foi^iveness  had  place,  but  only  the  hope  of  forgiveness  was 
awataned  by  the  hope  of  a  coming  Saviour;  so  tlie  law  too  could  produce  no  true  right- 
eousness. But  the  real  blessing  was  bestowed  by  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  men  received 
in  it  everything,  which  the  Old  Testament  could  only  offer  prcflguratively.  (Eeb.  ix. 
l.etc.) 

Vol.  m.—Sl 
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on  tlie  nest  Sabbath  stands  in  connexion  with  verse  44.  I  prefer 
therefore,  with  Griiesbach,  the  shortest  reading,  which  suppliea 
"  Jews"  aa  the  subjective  or  nominative  to  -r^apeKaXow.  They  first 
became  hostile,  it  is  plain  from  the  45th  verse,  when  they  saw  the 
throng  of  Gentiles,  The  circumstance  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  ap- 
pear to  have  departed  before  the  meeting  was  ended,  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration,  that  the  E$t6vTuv  air&v  is  not  placed 
historically  before  the  phrase  Xvdeimjg  6e  r^g  owayw-pj^,  but  is  only 
anticipated  as  being  the  occasion  of  the  leading  circumstance  in  the 
narrative,  via.,  the  request  that  they  would  appear  again. — Mera^v 
occurs  here,  aa  elsewhere  too  in  the  later  Greek  [see  Passow  in 
Lex.],  in  the  sense  of  nsrsTreiTa.  [Oomp.  Plut.  inst.  lac.  c.  42. 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2.]  Here  the  woid  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  parallel  ^x^fievog  in  verse  44.  See  on  this  word  Comm.  at 
Marh  i.  38  ;  Luke  xiii.  33.) 

Vers.  45-49. — The  perception  of  the  heart-felt  interest  taken  by 
the  Gentiles  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  awakens  the  envy  of  the  Jews, 
who  in  their  narrowness  wished  to  restrict  to  themselves  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Messiah.  They  begin  therefore  openly  to  contradict  and 
revile  Paul,  which  obliges  him  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from 
them.^(Ver.  45.  In  the  best  codices,  particularly  A.B.F,,  the  par- 
ticiple avTiXiyovTsg  is  omitted  on  account  of  the  foregoing  dvTsXeyov. 
But  unless  we  suppose  this  word  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
text,  it  is  inexplicable  how  it  should  have  been  added  :  it  is  better 
therefore  to  view  the  phrase  avTiiieyovTs^  drriXsyov  as  emphatic  : 
"  they  contradicted  vehemently,"  as  in  1  Sam.  vi,  12. — Ver.  47. 
Paul  shews,  from  Isaiah  xlix,  6,  that  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  in 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  or  at  all  opposed  to  the  plans  of  God, 
but  that  it  was  an  event  already  predicted  by  the  prophets.  The 
words  are  addressed  to  the  "servant  of  God,"  the  personage  with 
whom  the  predictions  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  are  connected  : 
on  the  reference  of  this  designation  to  the  Messiah,  we  have  already 
spoken  at  chap.  iii.  13.  The  citation  finally  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  Suptuagint,  yet  with  an  omission  and  slight  change,  for  in  the 
Septuagint  the  first  words  run  thus  :  l^ov,  6i6a)Kd  ae  dg  dia&ijicTjv  yivov^j 
dg  ^iSg  i6v&v. — Ver.  48.  In  the  words  oaoi  jjoav  rerayiievot  dg  ^oijv 
oImviov^  we  must  recognize  the  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, of  a  prsedestinatio  sanctorum.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  evade  this  idea  are  in  the  highest  degree  forced,  for  example 
the  connecting  of  eniarevaav  with  d^  ^bii]v  aUiviov,  Regarding  the 
relation  of  the  prtedestinatio  sanctorum  to  the  gratia  irresistibilis, 
and  to  the  reprobatio  impiorum,  compare  Comm.  at  Rom.  ix. — In 
ver.  49,  the  words  A'  oAjj?  t%  x'^C«?  probably  indicate  the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  villages  a,nd  over  tbe  country,  of  which  few 
traces  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.) 
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Vera,  50--52. — The  envious  Jews  meaDwhilo  rested  not  until,  by 
their  influeacej  they  had  driven  away  the  heralds  of  peace.  Theii' 
influence  exerted  itself  particularly  upon  houourablo  women,  who 
were  attached  to  Judaism.  We  find  that  in  the  apostolic  age  the 
female  sex  were  peculiarly  disposed  to  receive  the  better  elements 
of  the  Jewish  system,  paiUy  without  doubt  on  account  of  their 
more  susceptible  nature,  and  partly  also  because  they  could  attach 
themselves  entirely  to  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament  without 
the  troublesome  rite  of  circumcision. 

(Vers.  51. — On  the  symbolic  act  of  shaking  off  the  dust,  see 
at  Matth.  x.  14. — -Icooium  lay  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  Phrygia, 
and  Pisidia,'  and  therefore  it  might  be  sometimes  assigned  to  the 
one  province  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  the  more  especially  as  the 
boundaries  of  particular  districts  in  Asia  Minor  were  very  vari- 
able.—Vers.  52,  On  the  joy  of  the  disciples,  that  is,  of  the  new 
converts,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  their  faithful  teachers, 
which  would  in  the  first  instance  tend  to  excite  their  sorrow,  see 

Chap.  xiv.  1-7. — After  this  detailed  account  of  the  laboura  of 
Paul  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Luke  subjoins  only  brief  notices  of  bis 
further  labours,  partly  because,  from  tKe  nature  of  the  ease,  his  dis- 
courses must  have  embraced  nearly  the  same  topics,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  consequences  that  resulted  assumed  quite  a  similar  shape. 
In  Iconium  also  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  displayed 
itself  as  a  powerful  leaven  ;  but  here  too  the  envious  feeling  of  the 
Jews  took  offence  at  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  drove  the 
apostles  onwards  to  Lyetra  and  Derbe.  (Ver.  1,  the  phrase  Kara  rb 
avTo  can  be  taken  in  no  other  than  the  usual  meaning  of  "  at  the 
same  time,"  "  together." — Ver.  2.  On  kok^w,  see  at  chap.  vii.  6. 
Here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  exacerbare,  "to  excite,  to  inflame." 
It  frequently  bears  the  same  signification  in  Joeephus.  [See  Arch, 
xvi.  1,  2.] — In  ver.  3,  the  signs  and  wonders  are  represented  as  quite 
independent  of  the  power  of  him,  through  whose  instrumentality 
theyare  wrought :  the  glorified  Redeemer  is  called  their  author. — 
Ver.  6.  The  name  Lystra  is  employed  sometimes  as  a  feminine 
noun,  and  sometimes  as  a  neuter  plural,  as  in  veree  8.) 

Vers.  8-12. — In  Lystra  (on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Isauria), 
the  cure  of  a  lame  man  performed  by  Paul  excited  great  atten- 
tion, and  gave  rise  to  a  singular  scene  which  Lute  minutely  de- 
scribes. The  Gentiles  recognized  the  presence  of  supernatural  powers 
in  the  work  of  the  strangers,  who  had  come  to  their  city  ;  but 
swayed  by  their  mythological  notions,  they  regarded  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas as  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  come  down  again  to  visit  men,  as 
once  they  had  visited  Philemon  and  Baucis,  who  had  lived  in  those 
very  regions,  and  they  wished  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them.     This  oc- 
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cnrrence  is  interesting,  particularly  because  it  shews,  that  faith  in 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  gods  wan  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind,  tlian  one  would  have  been  disposed  to  imagine.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  occurrence  took 
place  in  a  remote  town,  to  which  the  philosophical  illumination  of 
the  age  of  Augustus  had  not  yet  penetrated.  And  liere  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  the  unsophisticated  simple  faith  reposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  in  the  old  divinities,  made  them  more 
disposed  to  receive  the  Gospel,  than  if  they  had  broken  loose  from 
ancient  notions  ?  When  tins  latter  state  was  connected  with  an 
earnest  longing  after  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  then  certainly  it 
was  more  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  waa  gen- 
erally accompanied  with  a  complete  despair  of  al!  truth  ;  and  com- 
pared with  this  unhappy  position,  the  state  of  the  people  of  Lystra 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  preterenee.  The  idea  of  the  influence  of 
a  higher  world  of  spirit  upon  this  lower  world,  was  still  current 
among  them  ;  and  from  this  they  might  the  more  easily  be  guided 
to  the  one  true  God,  the  beams  of  whose  glory  they  reverenced  in 
their  numerous  divinities. 

(In  ver.  11,  mention  ia  made  of  the  speech  of  Lycaonia.  Ja- 
blonski,  in  a  treatise  contained  in  the  collection  of  his  dissertations 
by  te  Water,  has  rendered  it  probable  that  this  was  only  a  corrupted 
Greek  dialect. — Ver.  12  shews  plainly  that  Paul  possessed  the  gift 
of  oml  address  in  a  high  degree  :  he  always  took  the  lead  in  speak- 
ing on  missionary  journeys.  In  ver.  13,  the  words,  Zd)f  6  -nph  r^f 
TToAeo]?  wv,  Jupiter,  who  was  before  the  city,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  also  in  the  city.  The  peculiar 
form  of  expression  here  exhibited,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principle, 
that  according  to  the  rude  popular  notiou,  the  image  was  really 
taken  for  the  God ;  a  supplying  of  lep&v  or  va,6^  is  quite  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  would  require  the  repetition  of  the  article.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  TrpiwvAo^,  or  Gk>d  dwelling  in  the  suburbs,  is  often  dis- 
tinguished from  the  'noXiovxo^,  or  God  protecting  the  city  itself. 
The  covering  of  the  gates  with  garlands  has  respect  to  the  residence 
of  the  two  apostles.) 

Vers.  13-20. — Paul  and  Barnabas  were  naturally  confounded  at 
these  tokens  of  reverence,  and  attempted  to  raise  the  heathens  from 
the  natural  powers  which  they  worshipped  in  their  divinities,  to  the 
one  Creator  of  nature  and  of  all  its  powers.  They  succeeded  in  re- 
straining the  men  from  their  purpose,  but  the  malignant  Jews  of 
Antioch  .and  Iconium  wrought  against  the  apostles,  and  contrived 
speedily  to  estrange  from  them  the  fickle  multitude. — (In  ver.  14, 
the  texfcus  receptus  reads  doe-nri6iinav,  but  Gricsbach  has  adopted  the 
more  difficult  and  rare  reading,  i^K^jdiiaav  :  the  view  to  be  formed 
of  the  scene  is  this,  that  the  multitude  suiTound  the  dwelling  of  the 
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apostles,  and  the  apostles  rush  forth  from  it  into  the  midst  of  them. 
In  ver.  15,  Paul  places  the  living  Grod  Beb^  0v  =  -ih  Vn,  aa  the 
■wonder-working  Creator,  in  contrast  with  the  impotent  [/id-o/oi^] 
idols,  and  himself  upon  a  level  with  all  other  men.  'OiiownaQ^g 
occurs  also  in  James  v.  17,  in  the  same  signification,  "subject  to 
like  suffoiings,  to  like  infii-mity." 

Vers.  16  and  17,  embrace  thoughts  of  great  dogmatic  import- 
ance, which  however  are  to  receive  further  consideration  in  Acts 
xvii.  27,  28,  and  especially  in  Kora.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  14,  iii.  25.  In  the 
first  place,  Paul  contrasts  the  present  time,  as  the  time  of  the 
Messiah,  with  fonner  times,  in  which  the  heathen  world,  with  no 
suck  light  aa  the  Jewish  nation  possessed,  lived  on  in  their  own  ways. 
In  this  thought  is  to  he  found  the  apology  for  the  design  of  the 
people  of  Lystra,  so  blasphemous  considered  in  itself  But  again 
this  situation  of  the  Gentile  world  was  not  sufficient  to  free  them 
altogether  from  guUt;  for  nature  herself,  with  all  the  wonderful  ar- 
rangements which  she  exhibits,  furnished  the  means  of  rising  to  the 
idea  of  the  true  God,  who  summoned  the  whole  fabric  into  being. 
This  declaration  of  the  17th  verse  is  worthy  of  nolice,  not  only  be- 
cause it  embraces  the  elements  of  the  ailment  upon  which  Natural 
Theology  rests,  but  also  particularly,  because  it  suggests  the  idea, 
BO  important  with  reference  to  the  biblical  view  of  man,  that  fallen 
human  nature  is  not  absolutely  dead  to  every  higher  feeling,  a 
thought  which  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of 
Paul's  ideas.  It  need  scarcely  however  be  mentioned,  that  those 
persons  err  egregionsly,  who  employ  this  and  the  parallel  passages 
cited  above,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  sufficiency  of  man's  owu 
powers.  Here  too  truth  lies  in  the  middle.  Finally,  the  words 
dfidprvpog  and  Kap-Ko<li6png  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.) 

Vers.  21-28.^ — ^ Without  communicating  any  particulars  regarding 
the  stay  of  Paul  in  Derbe,  Luke  only  informs  us  of  the  journey 
back,  which  lay  through  the  same  places  that  the  apostles  had 
formerly  visited.  His  second  appearance  among  the  churches  was 
employed  in  confirming  the  disciples  in  the  faith,  and  he  also  or- 
dained elders  over  them,  and  settled,  aa  such  ordination  implied, 
their  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The  expresssion  in  verse  23  is  a 
peculiar  one,  ^Eiporov^ooiref  avTot^  npsufivripovg^  electing  for  them 
elders.  It  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose  there  was  a  free  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  but  intimates  that  the  apostles  themselves 
sought  out  the  parties  qualified  for  office.  The  general  mind  might 
not  yet  bo  so  much  developed,  that  the  business  of  choosing  could 
be  committed  to  the  young  churches  themselves.  Often  too  the 
number  of  those  from  amongst  whom  a  choice  could  be  made,  might 
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be  so  small,  that  the  persons  were  apparent  at  a  glance,  to  whom 
alone  offices  in  the  church  could  be  entrusted. 

At  last  the  traveUing  messengers  of  Christ  returned  by  Attalea 
in  Pamphylia  to  the  mother  church  at  Antioch,  and  presented  a 
report  of  their  proceedings.  They  regarded  themselves  therefore 
as  dependent  upon  the  church  in  Antioch,  an  important  intimation, 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  loose  and  isolated  itinerancy 
of  detached  individuals  for  the  preaching  of  the  G-ospel  is  not  pro- 
per. The  individual  messenger,  extraordinary  cases  excepted,  must 
always  retain  his  connexion  with  the  church  universal,  and  therefore 
must  belong  to  some  particular  Christian  community.  The  time 
the  apostles  remained  in  Antioch,  is  only  described  in  very  general 
terms  as  not  short,  ovk  dXiyov^  ver.  28.  It  is  common  to  regard  the 
afflictions  (dXiipsi^j  ver.  22),  for  which  Paul  prepares  the  brethren, 
as  referring  only  to  the  persecutions  with  which  the  primitive  church 
had  to  contend.  But  the  words  of  the  apostle  hold  good  in  refer- 
ence to  Christians  of  aU  times.  (See  Matth.  v.  11.)  For  in  the 
1  itself,  and  in  the  spirit  which  it  inspires,  there  is  an  element 
1  to  the  world,  and  tending  to  excite  its  opposition.  The 
world  feels  that  in  this  power  hes  its  death,  and  therefore  it  makes 
resistance  against  it,  and  seeks  to  kill  the  life.  It  is  only  the  forms 
of  afflictions  therefore  that  change  ;  they  themselves  touch  every 
believer  more  or  less,  but  in  the  hand  of  G-od  they  form  a  process  oi 
training  for  eternal  life.  2  Tim.  iii.  12. — Ver.  27.  Regarding  6vga 
T^f  morm'q,  see  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  Golos.  iv,  3. 


§  6-  The  Apostolic  Council. 

(Acta  XV.  1-35.) 

The  transaction  which  follows  is  one  of  tho  most  remarkable 
communications  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  although 
Luke  by  no  means  mentions  everything  of  importance  that  occurred 
during  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  :  his  account  must  he  sup- 
plemented from  wha.t  is  stated  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10.  (See  at  that  pas- 
sage.) 

And  in  the  first  pia«e,  as  respects  the  outward /orm  of  the  trans- 
action, this  section  exhibits  the  first  example  of  a  regular  and  pub- 
lic consultation  regarding  a  subject  that  affected  the  whole  church,* 
As  the  result  too  of  the  deliberations  was  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
all  individual  churches,  the. application  to  this  assembly  of  the  name 
of  i^Q  first  council  is  really  not  unsuitable.     The  practice  of  dealing 

tc,  liivo  inoro  the  form  of  a 
private  cc 
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with  controverted  subjects  hj  means  of  synods,  is  deeply  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity  ;  there  is  displayed  in  it  that  spirit  of 
fellowship  (Koivuvia)^  which  regards  everything  single  and  individual 
ae  belonging  to  the  whole  body.  This  first  councilj  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  deputies  from  all  particular 
churches,  but  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem  still  stands  forth  as 
predominant.  Yet  it  is  not  hy  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  as- 
sembly of  one  church,  but  the  presbyters  of  this  church  rather  bear 
in  the  apostolic  college,  to  which  they  are  subordinate,  a  relation  to 
the  whole  church.  (Chap.  sv.  2,  4,  6,  22.)  Whether  all  the  apos- 
tles who  were  yet  alive,  or  only  some  of  them,  were  collected  to- 
gether on  this  occasion,  is  not  expressly  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  the 
more  probable  view,  that  they  were  all  present,*  For,  as  tiie  mes- 
sengers  who  were  sent  from  the  church  at  Antioch,  returned  from 
time  to  time  to  that  church,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  apostles,  jour- 
neying from  place  to  place,  would  occasionally  visit  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem,  partly  to  give  an  account  of  the  success  of 
their  labours,  and  partly  to  receive  spiritual  refreshineut  fmm  re- 
newed intercourse  with  the  brethren.  If  we  take  this  view  of  the 
circumstance,  then  it  becomes  apparent  that  Jerusalem  would  be 
the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  the  body  of  the  church,  from  which  all  life 
streamed  out,  and  to  which  it  again  flowed  back,  James,  therefore, 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  must  necessarily  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  church,  because,  altogether  irrespectively  of  his  spir- 
itual worth,  his  position  made  him  as  it  were  the  fixed  ceniral  point 
of  the  church. 

And  as  the  form  of  the  transactions  here  described  is  highly  im- 
portant, so  also  is  their  substance.  They  have  respect  to  the  point, 
which  had  already  at  an  earlier  period  come  under  consideration,  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the 
church.  (See  chap.  x.  xi.  1-18.)  At  that  time  all  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  Peter's  conduct  (chap,  xi.  18);  with 
many  however  there  must  have  been  doubts  remaining,  which  grad- 
ually forced  themselves  ag-ain  into  notice,  and  even  assumed  the 
form  of  a  fixed  conviction  of  the  opposite.  We  find  this  difi'erent 
view  represented  by  certain  presbyters  of  Jerusalem  {chap,  xv,  4,  5, 
7),  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  These 
men,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  they  attached  to  ihe  legal 
forms,  must  have  been  very  suspicious  of  a  principle,  whose  preva- 
lence, it  might  he  foreseen,  would  one  day  bring  the  law  into  utter 
disuse  ;  they  held  themselves  therefore  obliged,  only  to  permit  such 

*  From  the  drcaioBtaiica  ttatof  the  BpoBtlea  only  John  and  Peter  ate  named  in  GaL 
U.9,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  Paul  met  only  these  two  in  Jerasalom:  it  ianothia  pur- 
pose in  this  passage  to  mention  all  who  were  present,  but  only  the  leading  men  in  the 
apoBtolie  college. 
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a  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church,  as  was  consistent  with 
maintaining  the  divinity  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
even  in  its  outward  forma.  It  haa  already  been  remarked,  that  this 
opinion  of  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  is  more  plausible  than  in  our 
times  we  arc  disposed  to  imagine,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
the  numeroua  and  obstinately  conducted  controyersies  that  existed 
in  the  primitive  church  regarding  this  point.  When  the  divinity  of 
the  Old  Teetament  is  more  or  less  doubted,  as  it  so  commonly  is  in 
our  day,  eo  that  even  many  believing  men  entertain  very  subordinate 
views  of  this  portion  of  God's  word,  it  is  very  easy  to  dispose  of 
the  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  law  ;  but 
when  we  proceed  upon  the  Divine  original  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  consider  the  strong  declarations  which  it  inabes  regarding  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  its  ordinances,  and  the  curses  which  it  pro- 
nounces upon  those  who  disregard  them,  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  declarations  of  Christ  himself,  for  example,  in  Matthew 
v.  11,  apparently  to  the  veiy  same  effect ;  we  then  can  readily  com- 
prehend, how  persons  of  a  somewhat  anxious  and  timid  disposition 
might  not  be  able  to  soar  up  to  the  free  spiritual  view  of  the  law, 
which  Paul,  with  all  the  might  of  the  Spirit  vindicated,  and  which 
assigns  perpetuity  not  to  the  outward  form  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
law,  but  only  to  the  ideas  wrapt  up  in  these  coverings,  which  receive 
their  absolute  fulfilment  in  the  Gospel,  and  are  therefore  not  lost 
although  the  external  forms  perish. 

This  position  of  circumstances  we  see  that  the  apostles  with 
great  wisdom  consider.  They  are  very  far  from  dismissing,  as  ob- 
stinate opposers  of  the  truth,  the  rigid  Jewish  Christians  with  their 
scruples  ;  they  rather  recognize  these  scruples  up  to  a  certain  point; 
hut  still  they  cannot  deviate  from  the  practice  already  introduced, 
of  admitting  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  and 
the  burden  of  the  law ;  they  therefore  strike  upon  the  middle  way 
of  satisfying  the  one  party  by  some  concessions,  while  yet  they  do 
not  discourage  the  Gentiles  by  too  burdensome  requirements.  But 
although  up  to  this  period  the  rigid  Jewish  Christians  must  appear 
to  us  less  worthy  of  blame,  yet  their  position  became  essentially 
changed  after  the  decrees  adopted  hj  the  apostles.  Those  who  even 
after  this  stiil  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  mind  of  tlie  apostles 
and  elders,  their  former  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  Gentiles  ob- 
serving the  whole  law,  betrayed  a  wilfulness  and  regard  for  their 
own  opinion,  which  were  manifestly  sinful,  and  which  became  more 
and  more  censurable  the  longer  they  were  clung  to. 

It  was  from  this  party,  who  occasioned  so  many  conflicts  to  the 
Apostle  Paul,  that  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  took  its  rise.  The  one 
error,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  living  body  of  the 
church,  speedily  gave  rise  to  another,  viz.,  the  vulgar  Jew  sh  view 
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of  tlie  Messifih  as  merely  a  distinguished  man,  by  the  maintenance 
of  which  they  removed  themselves  entirely  from  really  ChriBtian 
ground.  JFortunately  however  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles, 
this  party  had  no  defenders  of  any  note.  James,  indeed,  tho  brother 
of  the  Lfjrd,  and  bishop  of  Jenisalem,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  apostles  who  remained  in  Palestine,  observed  for  them- 
selves, like  the  Nazarenes  of  a  later  period,  the  law  according  to  the 
maimer  of  their  fathers,  but  without  wishing  to  impose  it  upon  the 
Gonliles,  It  has  been  falsely  inferred  from  Gal.  ii.  12,  that  James 
himself  might  be  the  head  of  this  party  of  rigid  Jewish  Christians. 
The  parties  there  mentioned,  tivk^  dnb  'loKujlov,  certain  ones  from 
James,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  messengers  and  legates  deputed 
by  the  bishop,  but  only  as  members  of  his  church,  who  without  and 
against  his  will  had  stiri'ed  up  disturbance  in  Antioch ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  expression  corresponds  entirely  to  the  words  in  the  apos- 
tolic epistle  (chap.  xv.  24)  nvig  i^  ^/miv,  certain  ones  from  us,  who 
assuredly  could  have  no  commissiou,  since  the  apostles  altogether 
disavow  them.  Still,  however,  it  remains  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
these  wrong-headed  Jewish  Christians  were  able  to  exercise  such  an 
influence  over  Peter  and  Barnabas,  as  Paul  mentions  in  Gal.  ii.  11, 
etc.,  after  the  question  had  been  so  decidedly  settled  in  theh  expe- 
rience. It  has  been  imagined  that  this  strange  circumstance  might 
be  explained,  by  supposing  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  have 
been  written  before  the  Apostolic  Council  ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
chronology  is  too  decidedly  opposed  to  this  supposition,  for  Paul,  at 
the  time  of  his  first  journey,  had  not  yet  visited  Galatia,  and  again, 
even  if  it  could  be  made  probtihle  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  so  early,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  main  point  under 
consideration.  For  surely  in  the  case  of  Peter,  what  occurred  with 
Coroelius,  recorded  In  the  tenth  chapter,  and  undoubtedly  prior  to 
Paul's  writing  to  the  Gaiatiaas,  was  decisive  ;  and  the  question  ac- 
cordingly presents  itself,  how  it  is  conceivable  that  Peter,  after  such 
communications  from  on  high,  could  again  waver  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  must  h-re  he  remarked  thit  'ill  p-irties  in  the  church  have 
h  d  n  h  p  ts      (       Acts  xiv. 
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it  he  said,  "certainly  the  apostles  were  liable  to  error,  bat  not 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  question  hero  relates  to  a  religious 
point ;"  then  let  it  be  considered  that,  even  in  the.  apostles,  we 
miBt  Buppose  moments  when  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  wrought 
in  them  retired,  and  then-  own  subjectivity  prevailed.  Now  if  we 
suppose  that  in  Peter  his  own  natural  biases  were  for  a  moment  in 
the  ascendant,  when  the  Jewish  Christians  came  from  Jerusalem, 
and  that  they  probably  assailed  him  on  hia  weak  side,  and  called 
him  apostate,  the  whole  occurrence  receives  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. And  the  authority  of  Peter*  could  have  been  injuied  only 
by  bis  obstinately  persisting  in  his  error  ;  but,  as  he  humbly  ac- 
knowledged his  mistake  to  Paul,  his  stumbling  only  became  a 
triumph  to  the  cause  of  the  truth.  The  apostles,  like  all  other 
believers,  were  distinguished  from  the  world,  not  1 


never  going 

wrong,  but  by  the  fact  that,  when  they  did  go  wrong,  they  were 
sufficiently  bumble  to  acknowledge  their  mistake,  and  immediately 
to  correct  it.  Nor  is  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  any  degree  affected 
by  the  fects  before  us  :  this  would  only  be  the  case  if  the  error  of 
Peter  were  inserted  as  a  truth  :  then  indeed  the  Scriptures  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  the  sacred  penmen  under  the  full  influence 
of  spiritual  illumination,  and  could  consequently  furnish  no  rule  of 
faith  for  all  succeeding  times.  But  since  they  represent  the  error 
of  Peter  as  one  removed  and  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
they,  are  on  this  very  account  shewn  to  be  altogether  pure  and  genu- 
ine, because  they  openly  acknowledge  what  is  apparently  prejudicial 
to  their  authority.  But  finally,  it  ia  decisive  of  the  whole  question, 
that  we  cannot,  on  close  consideration,  say  that  the  error  of  Peter 
and  of  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  was  one  properly  doctrinal ;  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  are  certainly  not  neutralized  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  Suppose  therefore  the  ancient  church  had  stood 
to  the  principle,  that  every  Gentile  who  wished  to  join  the  church 
must  keep  the  law  ;  then  indeed  the  speedy  diffasion  of  Christianity 

nor  yet  the  Divioe  effect  springLag  from  it,  by  liis  own  persona]  qualities,  but  that  effect 
rests  upon  the  inward  power  residing  iu  the  Divine  word  and  in  the  proaohing  of  OhriBt 
Tat  we  mean  not  to  deny,  what  is  evident  of  itself  that  a  paator  of  eminence  and  expe- 
rience ia  able  to  labour  more  comprehensivelj'  and  judiciously  than  one  who  is  deficient 
in  these  qualities;  it  is  only  meant  to  oppose  what  has  become  prevalent  in  our  times  and 
in  the  evangelical  church,  an  undue  estimate  of  the  suhjectivo  element,  and  to  vindicate 
the  objective  character  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation, 

*  With  regard  to  this  subject  the  circumstance  must  aot  be  overlooked,  that  Peter 
waa  partioulai'ly  eaUed,  as  also  the  rest  of  the  Twelve,  to  labour  among  the  Jews,  while 
the  Gentile  world  was  expressly  assigned  to  Paul  This  was  not  an  arhitrary  arrange- 
ment, but  was  made  with  a  due  respect  to  their  entire  constitution  and  habits.  Patflr 
was  really  more  at  home  in  the  Jewish  element,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  less  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  wants  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  {On  this  point  see  Comm.  on  Gal, 
iL  7,  9,  where  the  format  distribution  of  the  labours  of  the  apostles  among  the  Jaws  and 
Gentiles  is  considered.) 
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waald  have  Iteen  greatly  hindered,  but  its  essential  character  wonM 
not  have  beeu  destroyed.  That  observance  of  the  law,  of  which 
Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (v.  4),  "  Christ  is  be- 
come of  noue  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
law  ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace,"  ia  plainly  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  observance  here  supposed.  Paul  is  opposing  the  idea,  that  it  is 
the  observance  of  the  law  which  makes  men  righteous  before  God, 
an  idea  which  obviously  destroys  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  ;  but 
Peter  might  suppose  that  the  reception  of  the  law  was  a  suitable 
method  of  introducing  Gentiles  into  the  chtu'ch,  without  at  all  plac- 
ing justification  in  anything  else  than  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  this 
only  that  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  wished  at  first,  otherwise  the 
apostles  would  have  sternly  rebuked  them,  and  made  no  approaches 
to  them  at  all :  it  was  afterwards,  when  polemical  ardour  sharpened 
the  points  of  opposition,  that  the  Judaizing  party,  out  of  a  false 
zeal  for  the  Old  Testament  and  its  forms,  griidually  went  to  the 
extent  of  impairing  entirely  the  essential  character  of  the  New 
Testament. 

And  if  the  proceeding  of  Peter  is  excusable  on  the  grounds  stated, 
it  may  also  be  readily  understood  and  explained  how  it  occurred,  if 
we  consider  that  the  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles 
to  the  law  by  no  means  exhausts  the  whole  subject.  Paul  laboured, 
although  not  positively,  yet  negatively,  to  free  even  the  native  Jews 
on  their  entrance  into  the  church  from  the  observance  of  the  law. 
Now,  that  was  a  step  further,  an.d  it  might  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  the  lawfulness  of  it  plain  to  one  Hke  Peter,  who  probably 
held  that  the  native  Israelites  were  bound  perpetually  to  observe 
the  law,  and  in  this  way  his  doubts  would  be  revived  in  reference 
even  to  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  law.*     This  whole  ques- 

*  To  guard  as  muoli  as  possible  the  difficult  question  of  the  apostle's  liability  to  error 
from  all  misunderstaading,  I  submit  the  following  additioual  remarks.  As  the  prophela 
of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  remark  already  made,  were  not  perfect  men,  so 
alflo  the  apostles  carried  theii'  heayeDly  treasure  of  the  new  birth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  earthen  vesselB.  They  are  not  witnesses  of  the  truth  ou  aooount  of  their  own  aubjeetive 
perfection,  but  ooly  because  God  chose  them  according  to  hia  free  grace  to  be  instruments 
of  his  revelaliOQ.  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  indications  of  tliek  liability  to  error 
could  only  appear  in  those  moments,  when  the;  spoke  in  the  mere  exercise  of  their  own 
powers.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  3,  4.)  But  so  aoon  again  as  they  spoke  with  Divine  autlioi> 
ity  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  as  heralils  of  the  tmth  intrusted  to  them,  they  were  infel- 
libly  directed  by  the  Spirit  who  guides  into  all  truth.  In  earthly  matters,  therefore,  bo  far 
as  these  were  not  oounected  with  the  faith,  or  they  had  receired  no  particular  instruction 
regarding  them,  the  apostles  might  err.  But  with  respect  to  their  work  as  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  nofaidt  or  error  can  bo  supposed  in  the  religious  and  moral  ideas,  because  the 
work  was  performed  in  the  most  elevated  moments  of  the  iaward  life  of  feitb,  and  when 
their  personal  character  was  in  the  bacli^round.  When  therefore  Scripture  makes  men- 
tion of  the  error  of  an  apostle,  the  truth  of  the  account  lies  in  this,  that  it  representa  the 
error  as  an  error.  In  this  way  we  may  recognize  the  Scripture,  as  we  must  do,  to  be  an 
in&lllblo  witness  of  the  truth  in  religious  and  moral  ideas,  and  a  dear  light  shining  npon 
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tion,  however,  regarding  the  relinquishment  of  the  law  in  the  case 
of  Jewish  Christians,  will  receive  a  further  consideration  at  chap, 
xxi.  17,  etc. 

Vers.  1-5. — The  whole  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
Grentiles  to  the  law  was  brought  under  discussion  by  certain  emis- 
saries from  Jerusalem,  (Tivit^  dnb  t^?  lovSaia^  is  most  closely  de- 
fined by  rivig  i§  ^fiS/v  in  ver.  24.)  These  men  demanded  that  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  circumcision,  which,  as  the  more  important 
and  burdensome  part  stands  for  the  observance  of  the  law  in  general, 
(Comp,  ver.  5.)  By  the  expression  however,  cv  dOvaude  obydr/vai,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  ah-eady  made,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  Jewish  party,  instead  of  connecting  salvation  (uwTjjpta)  with 
Christ  and  his  redemption,  connected  it  with  circumcision— in  that 
case  Paul  and  the  whole  church  must  have  altogether  denied  their 
claim  to  he  Christians  (see  Oomm.  on  Gl-al,  v,  4) — but  it  must  be 
understood  only  as  intimating,  that  the  Gentile  could  not  come  in 
the  regular  way  to  the  salvation  that  is  in  Chiiat,  excepting  through 
circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  law.  To  this  the  apostles 
might  suppose  it  necessary  to  yield,  conceding  somewhat  to  the 
weakness  of  the  advocates  of  this  view. 

(Vers.  1. — The  additional  clause,  rHv  TiemaTevK6Ti.iv  dwb  ttj^  alps- 
oeuc  rCiv  itapiaaluvj  although  correct  as  to  the  substance  of  the  state- 
ment, as  is  plain  from  ver.  5,  is  yet  not  a  genuine  reading  here,  but 
has  been  interpolated  from  the  verse  in  question. — Ver,  2,  The 
"  certain  others"  are  not  more  particularly  defined,  but  from  Gal.  ii. 
1,  where  the  same  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  that  is  here  men- 
tioned is  spoken  of,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Titus  accompanied 
the  apostle,*  This  attendant  Paul  refused,  notwithstanding  the 
demands  of  the  opposite  party,  to  circumcise,  that  he  might  shew 
practically  the  decided  character  of  his  principles  ;  it  is  known  that 
he  acted  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Timothy  [chap.  xvi.  3].f  In  the 
connexion  between  verses  4  and  5  a  difficulty  has  been  supposed  to 

tlie  (latl(  ptitliway  of  life ;  and  yet  we  need  not  mistake  the  subjective  imperfeoUon  of  the 
apostles  (as  well  as  of  tlie  mere  outward  form  of  Soripture). 

*  See  ilie  particulars  regarding  the  journey,  both  in  the  general  introduction  to  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  at  the  passage  itself  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  Probnbly  it  took  pJace  in  tlie  year 
62,  after  the  birth  ot  Christ  (compare  the  second  chronological  tahle),  although  accounts 
fluctuate  between  the  year  4A  and  52  after  Christ. 

-j-  Paul  acted  differently  in  the  ease  of  Timothy,  but  still  in  both  eases  he  acted  con- 
eiatently  with  his  prindples.  He  refused  to  circumcise  Titus,  because  those  who  asked 
htm  to  do  so  attached  undue  impoi'tance  to  drcumcision,  and  made  it  essential  to  salva- 
tion. They  had  fallen  from  grace,  8i^.  t.  4,  and  he  coutd  not  countenance  them.  EesideB 
Titus  was  a  Greek,  Gal.  ii.  3,  But  Tmiothy  was  a  Jew,  by  the  mother's  side.  Acts  xvi.  1. 
And  Paul  circumcised  bim  that  be  might  shew  he  did  not  maintain  the  unlawfulness  of 
cSrcamoision  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  provided  only  thoy  did  not  sulMtitute  it  iu  the  room 
of  the  redemptio.i  of  Christ.  As  a  Jewisii  custom  it  waa  not  wrong ;  but  made  indispena- 
m  ucdar  the  Gospel,  it  mas  derogatory  to  the  Saviour. — [Tb. 
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exist :  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  dispatched  for  the  express  purpose 
of  procuring  for  tlie  Gentiles  exemption  from  the  observance  of  the 
law,  and  lience  it  has  appeared  remarkable  that  they  say  nothiog  of 
the  occasion  of  their  journey.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to 
supply  ^eyovre^  before  i^aveaTTjaav  6e  Tive^,  so  that  the  5th  verse 
might  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
ver,  1,  with  whom  the  controversy  had  arisen.  But  this  transition 
from  the  indirect  form  of  speech  to  the  direct,  is  manifestly  full  of 
harshness,  not  to  mention  that  the  word  XeyovTeg  occurs  once  more 
in  the  same  verse.  It  is  far  more  simple  to  eay,  that  Luke  pre- 
supposes the  occasion  of  the  address  delivered  by  the  deputies  to 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  introduces  them  as  giving  an 
account  of  their  labours  with  the  view  of  refuting  their  opponents. 
But  in  Jerusalem  too,  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  rose  up  imme- 
diately against  them,  and  demanded  that  the  Gentiles  should  observe 
the  law.) 

Vers.  6-12. — !For  the  settlement  of  this  difficult  question  a  formal 
assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders  was  appointed  at  Jerusalem  " 
In  this  meeting  opinions  were  at  iirst  divided.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  some  even  of  the  presbytens  belonged 
to  the  strict  Jewish  Christians.  So  far  as  verse  5  is  concerned,  it 
might  still  remain  uncertain,  whether  the  elders  formerly  mentioned 
were  not  simply  believers  (ver.  4),  invested  with  no  ecclesiastical 
office,  bat  here  in  tho  assembly  there  were  only  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  yet  there  arose  a  warm  dispute  (Tuf^rjjdif)  about  the 
question.  Finit  of  all,  Peter  arose  and  detailed  his  own  experience, 
which  be  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  laid  before  the  church 
(chap.  xi.  1,  etc.),  and  by  which  at  that  time  he  had  convinced  them 
of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct.  It  does  not  appear  clear  how  Peter 
can  call  the  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  Gentiles  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  a  tempting  of  God  (rrei^d^Hv  rbv  ee6v).  But  the  choice  of  this 
expression  probably  takes  its  rise  from  ver.  8,  where  Peter  mentions 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends.  This 
gift  furnished  an  exhibition  that  could  not  at  all  be  mistaken  of  the 
Divine  will :  every  deviation  from  it  therefore  was  a  wilful  tempting 
of  God,  because  he  could  not  possibly  give  more  convincing  proofs 
of  his  will. 

(Ver.  7. — The  phrase  d<p'  ^iiepHv  dpxdi^''  is  formed  after  the  He- 
brew c^ji  ts^M;,  Ps.  xliv.  2.  It  points  to  a  considerable  time,  which 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  conversion  of  CorueKus.  It  is  fitted  to 
make  the  impression  that  the  question,  as  to  its  essential  features, 
has  been  settled  long  ago.  The  &v  ^filv  must  by  no  means  be 
,  as  equivalent  to  fjfiaf :  that  idea  is  negatived  by  the 
the  acolion  that  follows,  see  Stier  in  deu  Redea  der  Apoatel,  Bd.  ii.  h.  29, 
la  Blicke  in  &sa  Lebeu  des  Apostels  Faulua,  p.  I^  eto. 
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(lov  which  follows :  rather  must  ^fd  be  supplied,  and  the  passage 
rendered  thus  :  "  God  made  choice  among  us  of  me,  to  preach 
firet  to  the  Gentiles." — Ver.  9.  The  expression  ry  maret  Kadapiaug 
Tiif  Ko^cag,  cleansing  their  hearts  by  faith,  is  a  peculiar  one.  The 
purifying,  sanctifying  principle  is  properly  the  Spirit,  but  this  is  re- 
ceived in  connexion  with  faith,  and  therefore  the  same  eifect  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  one,  which  belongs  to  the  other. — Yer.  10.  It  is 
a  remarkahle  acknowledgment  of  Peter,  that  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  had  been  able  to  beai-  the  law.  That  the  apostle  could  make 
th'.s  declaration  before  the  venerable  assembly  without  being  contra^ 
dieted,  shews  that  ah  were  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. The  sentiment  illustrates  the  important  passages  of  Paul's 
writings  contained  in  Bom,  iii.  20  and  Gal.  iii,  10. — -Ver.  11.  With 
the  law  [vd/iof]  is  contrasted,  entirely  according  to  the  usage  alike 
of  Paul  and  of  John,  the  gra«e  which  has  been  revealed  in  Christ 
[j\;ap(f :  see  Comm.  at  John  i.  17 ;  Rom.  iii.  21.]  Finally  we 
must  not  refer  the  words  aaO'  hv  rponov  xdiceivoi  to  the  patriarchs, 
with  the  older  interpreters,  but  to  the  Gentiles,  as  Kuinoel  has  al- 
ready rightly  remarked.) 

Ver,  13-18,— After  the  deputies  of  Antioch  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  impression  matle  by  the  speech  of  Peter,  to  get  their 
own  similar  experience  made  known,  James  at  length  ai-ose,  and  by 
means  of  a  healing  measure  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  opposite 
party,  and  to  bring  about  an  unanimous  decision  of  the  assembly. 
First  of  all  the  bishop  mentions  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment regarding  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  citing  Amos  ix.  11,  12, 
But  here  we  see  not,  how  the  quotation  bears  upon  the  point  under 
review :  the  opposite  party  did  not  object  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gentiles  considered  in  itself ;  the  only  question  raised  was  about 
the  conditions  of  the  reception,  but  the  passage  says  not  in  express 
terms,  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  received  without  the  observance 
of  the  law  and  circumcision.  Probably  however  James  di-ew  hie 
conclusion  from  the  silence  of  the  pa,ssage  quoted,  which  does  not 
at  all  declare  that  the  Gentiles  were  first  to  become  Jews  in  order 
to  gain  admission  into  the  Idugdom  of  the  Messiah,  hut  rather  de- 
scribes them  as  seeking  the  Lord  in  the  character  of  Gentiles,* 

'ding  imaici-nreadai,  see  Comm.  on  Luke  L  68.  The  words 
oC,  are  after  the  Hebrew  fashion  loosely  appended, 
corresponding  to  ■«*  ss.  They  ai'e  to  be  viewed  as  in  apposition 
with  Xao^j  and  denote  the  near  relation  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  is,  the  true  spiritual  Israel,  to  God,  Bom.  ii.  28,  29. — In  the 

*  On  tliia  point,  see  Hengsteabei^'s  I'emarka  (ChrisLology.  B.  iii.  p.  233,  etc),  accord- 
ing to  whicli  the  quotation  acquires  signifioancy  oiily  when  oonneeted  with  the  declara- 
tion of  God,  made  EOt  cerbaily  l)ut  virtually  in  tie  communicatioa  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  Gentilea, 
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^notation,  vera.  16-18,  the  first  verse,  upon  which  less  stress  is  laid, 
deviates  very  far  from  the  LXX.,biit  the  last  two  agree  almost  ex- 
actly. In  most  iTianuscriptB  of  the  LXX.,  the  words  rov  nvpiov  are 
wanting,  but  the  Alexandrian  codex  has  them.  In  the  concluding 
words,  further,  the  phrase  yvuarai  An'  alGyvo^  is  wanting.  But  the 
kst  verses  deviate  entirely  from  the  Hebrew,  which  runs  thus : 
osts  ni-;B^n!5  tixiy-  -jOTsij  that  is,  "  to  the  end  that  they  may  possess 
the  remnant  of  Edom."  In  this  form  the  passage  could  not  at  all 
appear  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  Jaraes  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  can 
suppose,  as  is  extremely  probable,  that  we  possess  an  exact  account 
of  these  important  transactions,  then  it  may  be  concluded,  that  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Assembly  at  this  time  Greek  must  have  been 
spoken,  because  the  passage  adduced  can  only  have  been  cited  from 
the  LXX.« 

The  expression,  aa^vT)  ^aQld^  ni^-;  nHso,  is  a  figurative  name  for 
his  house  and  family,  but  David's  family  stands  for  the  entire  na- 
tion, of  which  it  forms  the  central  point.-— Ver.  17.  ^0'  ovg,  with  the 
following  ^77'  ttirovf,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  -iifis  _dn''V ».  More- 
over the  phrase,  t-0'  ove;  imK&aXTjrai  to  ovoiid  nov,  divides  the  Gentile 
world  into  two  parte,  viz.,  those  upon  whom  the  name  of  the  Lord 
is  named,  and  others  upon  whom  it  is  not  named.  The  former 
mean  those  ordained  to  eternal  life.)' 

Vers,  19-21. — Instead  of  laying  upon  the  Gentiles  the  burden 
of  the  whole  law,  and  consequently  of  circumcision,  James  recom- 
mends to  enforce  upon  them  only  the  reception  of  certain  individual 
precepts  of  easy  observance.  The  object  of  this  enforcement  was 
plainly  nothing  but  this,  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  difficulties  of 
the  Jewish  Ohristians,  and  to  lead  the  G«ntile  Christians  to  shun 
whatever  might  prove  offensive  to  their  Jewish  brethren.  In  all 
this,  then,  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  prohibitions  had  no  ab- 
solute value  ;  once  let  the  Jewish  Christians  be  more  thoroughly 
freed  from  Old  Testament  forms,  and  the  end  for  which  those  ordi- 
nances were  made  would  no  longer  exist.  Now  the  ground  on 
which  these  particular  points  were  brought  into  view,  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  wont  to  be  laid  upon  the  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate  in  the  so-called  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  (Oom- 
paro  Buxtorf,  lex.  rabb.  sub  voce  la,  pag,  407,  seq.,  and  Winer's 
bibL  EeaUex,  under  the  word  proselytes.)  This,  therefore,  is  the 
import  of  the  arrangement,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  not 
be  obliged  to  become  proselytes  of  righteousness  by  circumcision, 
*  See  the  note  on  tMs  subject  in  the  Coram.,  Part  L,  at  Luke  iv.  13,  19.  Hengsteaberg 
in  the  work  above  referred  W.  page  335,  etc,  will  not  allow  there  is  any  differencB.  Tet 
ho  himself  confesses,  Thai  the  Aleiandrian  ti'aaslatoi'a  have  substituted  a  general  idea 
in  the  room  of  the  parUcnlar,  which  is  marked  out  by  Amos  as  part  of  the  general.  Now 
roy  words  moan  nothing  more  than  this :  I  readily  aoknowlcdgo  that  the  particular,  yiz., 
Edom,  is  quite  suitably  extended  to  the  general,  ^is.,  the  Gientilea  (/tOv}/). 
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but  only  to  live  as  proselytes  of  the  gate.  Those  of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah, -which  are  here  omitted,  ■viz.,  the  ones  regarding  blas- 
phemy, murder,  robhery,  Betlition,  were  of  such  a  kind  that  it  was 
self-evident  to  Christians  that  the  like  should  have  no  place  among 
them  :  in  the  present  instance  it  was  not  so  much  precepts  of  a 
purely  moral  characte]',  which  required  to  be  brought  forward,  as 
precepts  which  referred  merely  to  the  outward  life.  That  the  dXta- 
y^Hara  twv  slSuXt^v  are  to  be  understood  of  an  outward  act,  viz.,  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  of  sacrifices,  is  quite  clear  from  the  analogous 
expression  ddwXoQvra  which  occurs  in  the  29th  veree.  The  more 
particular  distinction  made  by  Paul  ia  1  Cor,  x.,  between  such  flesh 
of  sacrifices  as  was  bought  like  any  other  in  the  shambles,  and  such 
as  was  eaten  in  the  temple  at  an  idol- festival,  is  not  entered  upon  by 
the  assembly :  they  forbid  in  the  widest  sense  all  eating  of  sacrifices, 
because  the  Jews  took  offence  at  it.  The  same  holds  good  of  the 
eating  of  blood,  and,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  that  which  was 
strangled,  ia  which  the  blood  remained  congealed.*  The  Jews  had 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  eating  of  blood,  which  was  gronnded 
particularly  upon  the  strong  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tained in  Lev.  xvii.  10,  11.  In  this  pa'Ssage  it  is  not  merely  said 
that  Jehovah  would  set  his  face  against  him  who  eats  blood,  but 
the  blood  is  also  represented  as  the  support  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of 
the  psychical  life,  and  it  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  propitia- 
tion, which  can  only  be  made  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  (Heb,  ix. 
22.)  This  law  appears  to  have  been  strictly  observed  by  the  piirai- 
tive  church  (see  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1),  and  even  in  the  middle  ages 
the  injunction  was  frequently  given  by  the  spiritual  authorities  to 
avoid  the  ea.ting  of  blood,  j- 

The  mention  of  fornication  (TTopveia)  appears  to  be  quite  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  the  other  injunctions,  and  opposed  to  our  view  of 
the  object  of  these  apostolic  ordinances.  It  blends  a  purely  moral 
precept  with  ordinances  that  refer  only  to  matters  of  outward  ob- 
servance. As  the  Codices  present  no  various  readings,  conjecture 
has  been  called  in  to  give  her  assistance,  and,  instead  of  nopvEiag,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  wopKetaf  or  %o(pE(af,  The  sense  thus 
brought  out  would  indeed  he  very  appropriate,  but  besides  the  total 

*  The  omission  of  tlie  words  kq!  rou  iivir.TBv  in  several  crilicnl  authorities  probably 
arose  from  this,  that  the  two  InjunctlouG  to  absuin  from  blood  and  from  things  straogled 
were  regarded  as  ideriticaL  Tbe  prohibition  of  blood,  and  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
Btnmgled  euimals,  iiad  finally  also  an  internal  ground,  tike  all  laws  regarding  food,  for 
pbydcal  and  psyoblcal  elements  that  cause  derangement  ought  to  bo  shunned.  Wiien 
the  miglity  power  of  the  Gospel  was  introduced,  moat  of  tliese  miglit  have  been  abro- 
gated, but  it  was  still  found  neneEsary  lo  foi'bid  tho  eating  of  blood,  until  the  power  of 
the  new  Spirit  should  have  entirely  developed  itselE 

I  Yet  this  applies  particularly  to  tho  Greek  church ;  see  tbe  Acts  of  the  second  Trul- 
lanio  Counail  of  tho  year  602  in  Canon  67.  In  the  Latin  church  Augustine  (oont.  Paus- 
tum  jLixii.  13)  already  took  tho  riglit  view 
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want  of  critical  authorities  to  support  it,  this  reading  is  decidedly 
opposed  by  the  circumstance,  that  among  the  precepts  of  Noah 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  abstinence  from  swine's  fleeh,  while  for- 
nication is  expressly  introduced  among  them.  If  the  reading  then 
be  retaioed,  which  is  supported  too  by  the  parallel  m  \  i  25  the 
difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  some  mode  of  exphn  tti  n  Most 
of  the  explanations,  however,  which  have  been  proj  osed  aie  little 
worthy  of  being  received.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ua  lerstand  the 
word  figuratively  of  idolatry,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  among 
Christians  gross  idolatry  could  recLuire  to  be  thus  spoken  of  ind  if 
we  refer  the  word  to  participation  in  sacrificial  feasts  and  the  eating 
of  sacrifices,  then  it  coincides  with  the  first  injuncti  n  Quite  a 
failure  must  the  experiment  made  by  Heinsius  be  prone  unced,  of 
taking  Tropvda  for  Ovaia  Tropvut-q,  by  which  phrase  we  must  under- 
stand a  sacrifice  purchased  with  the  hire  of  a  harlot.  To  overlook 
every  other  objection,  this  view  refers  to  a  state  of  matters  so  grossly 
sinful  as  could  not  be  thought  of  among  Christians.  Undoubtedly 
the  only  proper  course  is  to  bring  into  view  the  greater  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  which  was  an  abomination  to  the  more  serious  Jews, 
and  appeared  to  them  in  fact  a  refined  species  of  whoredom.  By 
the  word  in  question,  therefore,  which  comprehends  not  only  gross 
violations  of  the  seventh  commandment,  but  also  more  polished 
sins  of  this  kind  the  assembled  brethren  enjoin  upon  the  heathen 
Christians  greatei  care  and  circumspection  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  female  sex,  that  they  might  give  no  offence  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, 

The  21st  verse  plainly  assigns,  though  very  shortly,  the  ground 
for  the  injunctions  laid  down.  The  connexion  of  thought  is  made 
somewhat  obscure  by  the  brevity.  Some  have  therefore  been  led  to 
inappropriate  explanations  of  it.  Some  interpreters,  as  for  example 
Grotius,  have  thought  of  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Chris- 
tian assemblies,  and  have  therefore  fancied  the  idea  which  connects 
the  21st  verse  with  the  foregoing,  to  be  this,  .that  the  complaint  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  regarding  the  Gentile  Christians  was  unreason- 
able, since  they  too  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  meetings. 
And  even  Bengel's  view  is  to  be  rejected,  which  makes  the  21st 
verso  give  a  reason  why  James  does  not  adduce,  besides  the  passage 
from  the  prophets,  one  too  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  viz.,  because 
they  were  sufBciently  known.  This  view  is  plainly  CLuite  untenable, 
because  the  21st  verse  ia  not  connected  with  the  quotation,  for  the 
loth  and  20th  verses  lie  between  them.  The  yiip  only  permits  the 
concluding  verse  to  be  connected  with  dnexeadai,  so  that  the  follow- 
ing sense  comes  out :  it  is  proper  to  enjoin  upon  the  GentQe  Chris- 
tians the  observance  of  the  ordinances  in  question,  because,  wherever 
Vol.  IIL— 22 
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the  Jews  reside  the  law  of  Moses  ia  read,  and  thus  those  ordinances 
are  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people's  mind,  that  they  cannot 
tolerate  the  neglect  of  them  by  the  Gentile  Christians, 

(Ver.  19. — Ilapevox^lv  is  found  only  in  this  passage  of  the  New 
Testament. — Ver.  20.  As  to  imorekXsiv,  the  meaning  of  "  enjoin 
hy  letter"  must  be  retained,  for  there  were  no  Gentile  Chnstians  in 
Jerusalem.  This  ia  plain  also  from  Acts  xxi.  25. — The  word  d\ia- 
■yrjuara  from  dhoyeo),  which  Hesychius  explains  by  /ioXvvu,  is  found 
only  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  The  LXX.  use  the  verb  for  the 
Hebrew  Vga,  see  Mai.  i.  7.  The  substantive  dMcryrma  is  not  to  be 
found  at  aU  in  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

Vers.  22-29, — After  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  of  James,  two 
deputies  were  sent  back  to  the  churches,  where  the  matter  had  first 
been  brought  into  controversy.  Along  with  the  decrees  they  took 
an  ofScial  letter  to  the  conneil,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  original  by  the  care  of  Luke.  The  brevity  indeed  and  artlesa- 
ness  of  the  letter  might  noake  us  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  it  be 
the  original  of  the  synod's  letter  which  we  have,  hut  a  closer  con- 
sideration renders  this  in  the  highest  degi'ee  probable.  If  the  letter 
had  been  copied,  it  would  have  been  carried  out  with  formal  exactness, 
with  an  account  of  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  and  information 
regarding  the  proceedings  ;  but  in  feet  this  very  brevity  adapts  it 
to.  the  precise  circumstances  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  could  be 
supplemented  and  explained  by  the  oral  accounts  of  the  deputies,  and 
everywhere  delivered  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  as  a  public 
letter :  for  such  an  object  the  form  adopted  was  the  only  one  suitable. 

(In  ver.  22  there  is  a  dii&culty  connected  with  the  construction 
of  iaXs^afiEvovg.  The  passive  use  of  the  middle  form  is  unusual 
[see  Winer's  Gr.  p.  233];  and  if  we  refer  it  actively  to  the  apostles, 
the  accusative  seems  surprising,  as  does  also  the  nominative  jpdip- 
avreg  in  the  23d  verse.  The  position  of  ^KXe^afdvovg,  however, 
makes  its  connexion  with  Totf  a-KoarhXoi^  decidedly  more  probable, 
and  then  the  accusative  with  Tr&fnpai  must  be  I'Cgarded  as  the  accu- 
sative before  the  infinitive.  And  the  folloviring  ypdipavrs^^  must  be 
viewed  aa  an  instance  of  incomplete  construction. — Of  Judas  Bar- 
sabas,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Joseph  Barsabas  men- 
tioned in  chap.  i.  23,  no  further  mention  is  made  in  history.  Sila^,  or 
in  the  longer  form,  Silvanus,  is  the  well-known  travelling  companion 
of  Paul.  The  shorter  form  of  the  name  is  peculiar  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  longer  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Paul. — Ver. 
23,  At  first  the  letter  appears  to  have  boon  dii'ceted  only  to  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  provinces,  who  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  controversy  ;  hut  that  it  wf«  designed  for  general  use  is  plain 
from  chap.  xxi.  25,  where  we  learn  that  Paul  delivered  the  decrees 
wherever  the  course  of  his  journeys  brought  him, — Ver.  24.  'Ava<j- 
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Ksva^o)^  meana  primarily  vasa  colligere,  '*  to  gather  articles  together 
on  the  occasion  of  departing,"  and  hence  to  "journey :"  next  "  to 
destroy,  to  entangle,  to  perplex."  So  in  Thucyd.  iv.  116.  It  oc- 
curs no  more  in  the  New  Testament, — Ver.  25.  The  apostles  ex- 
pressly commend  Paul,  in  order  to  declare  openly  that  they  do 
not  concur  with  the  charges  of  the  Jewish  Christians  against  him. 
TMvai  ■jjrvxljv  equivalent  to  vi^a  o'*- — Ver.  28.  Here  we  find  the  for- 
mula which  has  become  so  famous,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
use  of  it  afterwards  by  councils  :  S3o^e  rS  dyU^  -avsiiiaTi  nal  ^luv^  it 
has  beemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.^  Unfortunately,  it 
oinnot  he  denied  that  this  expression  has  often  been  employed,  in 
cases  where  the  Holy  Ghost  only  appeared  and  acted  in  specie  hu- 
honia  hut  such  abuse  cannot  at  all  prejudice  the  proper  use  of  the 
formula,  aud  if  its  propriety  be  allowed  anywhere,  here  undoubtedly 
it  must  ho  supposed.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostles  was  so  decidedly  recognized,  that  their 
decrees  [Soyimra],  as  such,  had  binding  power.  [See  chap,  xvi,  4,] 
Those  therefore  who  opposed  the  decrees  of  the  apostles,  separated 
themselves  by  that  very  act  from  the  communion  of  the  church  ; 
and  their  parties  assumed  a  sectarian  fonn,  which  led  to  gradual 
decay  and  final  ruin.  Connexion  with  the  apostles  could  alone 
maintain  connexion  with  the  fountain  of  Hfe,  which  in  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  bestowed  upon  the  church.) 

Vers.  30-35. — After  the  fulfilment  of  their  commission,  the 
deputies  of  the  church  at  Jenisalem  devoted  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  Joseph  Barsabas  returned,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  ;  but  Silas  remained  in  Antioch,  and  attached 
himself  wholly  to  the  Apostle  Paul. — (Ver.  32.  The  clause  aal  airdi 
T:po<^T(M  fivTSf,  heinc/  themselves  also  prophets,  ia  not  to  be  understood 
primarily,  as  in  chap.  xi.  27,  of  the  gift  of  predicting  future  events, 
which  is  not  here  under  consideration.  The  connexion  of  these 
words  with  the  work  of  teaching  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (irpo^rcia),  must  be  here  understood,  agreeably  to 
the  description  of  it  given  by  Paul  in  1  Oor.  xiv.,  where  sCe  the  sub- 
ject more  particularly  considered.  But,  of  course,  the  foresight  of 
future  events  is  not  in  this  way  excluded :  it  is  only  meant  that 
this  is  not  the  necessary  form  in  which  prophecy  displays  itself 
—Ver,. 34  is  remarliable  on  account  of  the  plural  dnsXvdrjijav  which 
precedes  it :  the  verse  is  wanting  therefore  in  several  manuscripts, 
and  others  add  the  clause  :  novog  ds  'lovdof  enopBvdi].  Light,  how- 
ever, is  thrown  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  clause,  when  it  is  sup- 

*  It  is  seir-avident,  however,  tiiat  the  words  khI  ii/ilv  do  not  ropreaent  the  apostles  as 
con^dered  sepavately  from  the  Holy  Shoat ;  they  are  rather  to  bo  understood  aa  if  it 
were  written  irvsvpiaTi  Iv  li/iiv.  See  the  discussion  bj  Nitssoh  regarding  Acts  sm,  2S,  in 
Telthusen  syll.  voL  tI  page  385,  aeq. 
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posed  that  Silaa  wished  at  first  to  go  back  with  Judas,  but  after- 
wards bethought  himself  and  remained.— The  word  avrov  in  verae 
34  is  the  abbreviated  forro  for  i-^  avrov  tov  totvov.) 


§  7.  Second  Missionahy  Journey  op  Paul. 

(Acta  zv.  30— 2viii.  22-} 

The  account  of  the  second  missionary  journey  of  Paul  is  con- 
nected, quite  indefinitely  as  to  time,  with  the  preceding  section. 
Luke  neither  states  how  long  Barnabas  had  been  in  Antioch  before 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  nor  how  long  Paul  remained  after  his  de- 
parture. It  remains  therefore  quite  uncertain,  to  what  the  words 
lierd  rivac^  ijfiipa^,  after  some  days,  in  ver.  36,  are  properly  to  be  re- 
ferred. They  might  be  supposed  to  look  back  to  the  return  of  Paul 
from  Jerusalem,  but  this  does  not  accord  with  the  words  ti-oi^irav-ff 
Xp(yvov  in  ver.  33,  on  which  account  it  is  best  to  regard  the  depar- 
ture of  Judas  Barsabas,  by  which  the  decision  of  Silas  to  remain 
was  fixed,  as  the  period  to  which  the  formula  refers.  Accordingly, 
we  can  only  determine  the  time  of  this  journey  from  its  connexion 
with  the  earlier  and  later  points  of  Paul's  life  :  the  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  the  commencement  of  it  falls  in  the  year  53. 
This  second  missionary  tour  appears  to  have  proceeded  at  iii'st, 
solely  from  the  desire  of  visiting  the  churches  already  planted.  In 
the  end,  however,  it  took  a  much  wider  sweep,  for  it  brought  the 
apostle  to  Europe.  On  this  account  it  had  quite  a  peeuliar  interest 
for  Luke  ;  for  it  must  have  been  of  consequence  to  him,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  his  first  readers,  to  exhibit  the  introduction 
of  the  Grospel  into  Europe,  Besides,  it  was  shortly  before  the  de- 
parture of  Paul  fi'om  Troas  that  Luke  himself  first  joined  his  com- 
pany, chap.  xvi.  10.  He  hurries  therefore  rapidly  over  the  events  in 
Asia,  and  dwells  with  peculiar  interest  on  Philippi,  the  first  place  in 
Europe  where  Paul  succeeded  in  forming  a  church.  Afterwards  too 
Luke  gives  particular  information  regarding  the  stay  of  Paul  In 
Corinth  and  Athena. 

Vers.  36-39.— But  before  the  time  of  departure  arrived,  a  eon- 
test  arose  between  Barnabas  and  Paul,  who  were  purposing  to  visit 
together  the  churches  which  they  had  planted  in  common,  regard- 
ing John  Mark,  who,  as  we  find  from  chap.  xiii.  13,  had  left  them 
on  the  first  journey.  The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  this  de- 
sertion plainly  shews  that  he  blamed  it  and  ascribed  it  to  impure 
motives  on  the  part  of  Mark.  It  is  altogether  most  probable  that 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  journey  had  alarmed  the  inexperi- 
enced youth.    Now  the  conduct  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  reference 
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to  this  event  is  stribing  in  more  than  one  respect.  Not  to  mention 
the  sharp  contention*  which  arose  between  them,|  Paul  appears, 
although  indeed  this  cannot  he  imagined,  to  have  permanently 
violated  the  principle  of  love,  for  on  account  of  a  single  fault  ho 
entirely  threw  off  Mark ;  and  of  Barnahaa  it  might  be  feared  that 
love  for  his  relative  (for  according  to  Col.  iv.  10,  Mark  was  related 
to  Barnabas),  more  than  a  conviction  of  his  fitness,  was  the 
motive  for  taldng  him  as  a  companion  on  his  missionary  journey. 
But  on  closer  consideration  these  surmises  are  seen  to  be  perfectly 
groundless.  Mark  appears  in  fact  to  have  deserved  a  severe  c^ti- 
gation,  and  therefore  Paul  felt  constrained  to  administer  it,  although 
with  no  view  of  casting  him  off  entirely  ;  and  perhaps  the  severity 
of  Paul's  rebuke  might  be  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  mould- 
ing him  to  be  a  proper  instrument  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but 
if  Barnabas  had  opposed  him  in  tho  same  manner,  all  hope  might 
have  been  at  once  torn  from  him,  of  doing  anything  for  the  church. 
The  mildness  of  Barnabas  towards  Mark,  we  may  therefore  ascribe 
to  the  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  the  momentary  transgression 
of  his  relative,  there  were  noble  traits  in  him,  w!hich  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  concurrence  therefore  of  two  such  different  inilu- 
ences,  in  the  treatment  of  his  case,  may  have  been  just  the  fitting 
means  for  training  him  aright ;  and  there  may  be  no  reproach 
due  to  Barnabas  or  Paul  on  account  of  their  conduct  ;  both 
erred  only  through  the  heat  of  self-will,  from  which  the  contention 

Vera.  40,  41. — After  this  Paul  chose  Silas  for  his  companion,  and 
went  on  this  occasion  by  land,  through  Syria  and  Cilioia,  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  churches  at  Derbe  and  Lystra.  Bar- 
nabas, on  the  other  hand,  sailed  first  back  to  Cyprus,  but  there  are 
no  accounts  of  the  further  course  of  his  journey.  The  one  stream  of 
missionary  labour  thus  became  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  more 
regions  were  in  consequence  supplied  with  the  water  of  life.^ — ^(Ver. 
40.  The  phrase  iropadofeif  ry  jjjoptrt  tw  Qeov  vnb  tuv  MeX^iv,  re- 
fers to  tho  official  sending  forth  of  the  messengers  of  Christ  by  the 
church.) 

*  The  attempt  of  many  to  justify  both  completely,  or  at  least  Paul,  I  oanaot  approve. 
If  botli  hati  lieen  perfect  men,  no  contention  would  liave  ariaen,  no  emsperation  of  mind ; 
for  there  must  always  liB  two  to  a  quarrel.  Nay,  tbere  wonld  have  been  no  contention, 
if  even  only  one  of  them  had  beea  perfect.  Our  Lord  could  usv&c  have  quarrelled  with 
any  individual  I  In  the  case  before  us,  both  were  indeed  right,  but  they  defended  their 
views  in  a  one-sided  manner,  and  with  the  heat  of  self-will. 

I  Agreeably  to  the  remarlcs  made  at  chap.  xt.  1,  a  conteation  might  arise  even  be- 
tween apostolic  men,  just  as  between  regenerate  men  in  general,  but  only  for  a  ahort 
time,  and  doubtlees  the  two  apostles  soon  bethought  themselves,  and  even  rebuked  their 
own  hearts.  The  word  nopoftio/iDj:  denotes  any  violent  excitement  of  mind.  It  is  to  ho 
found  in  a  good  sense  in  Hek  z.  24. 
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Ohap.  xvi.  1-5.® — Of  the  apostolic  labours  of  Paul,  Luke  only 
mentions  in  general,  that  he  delivered  (ver.  4)  the  apostolic  decrees 
(chap.  XV.  29)  everywhere,  and  confirmed  the  churches  in  the  faith. 
He  makes  mention  of  only  one  particular  occurrence,  viz.,  the  call- 
ing of  Timothy,  because  this  man  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Paul.  Acccording  to  the  account  of  Luke,  it 
is  doubtful  where  Timothy  really  came  from.  'E/cei,  tliere,  in  ver.  1 
appears  to  refer  mainly  to  Lystra,  which  is  named  again  in  ver.  3. 
If  the  passage  in  Acts  xx.  4,  means  that  Timothy  was  from  Derbe, 
then  the  mention  of  Lystra  and  Iconium  in  ver,  2  must  be  explained 
on  this  principle,  that  Paul  adduces  in  behalf  of  Timothy  not  only 
the  favourable  testimony,  as  we  must  suppose,  of  his  native  city,  but 
also  that  of  neighbouring  cities.  (See  the  exposition  of  chap.  xx. 
4.)  The  notice  in  verse  3  is  a  most  important  one,  that  Paul  for 
the  sake  of  the  Jews  circumcised  Timothy,  whose  father  was  a 
Greek  :  the  father,  it  appears,  if  he  was  not  already  dead,  had  not 
joine_d  himself  to  the  chui-ch  ;  for  it  is  only  the  Jewish  mother  of 
Timothy  who  is  called  a  believer.  In  this  the  apostle  appears  to 
have  been  untrue  to  his  principles,  not  only  in  the  general,  but  also 
as  exhibited  in  the  special  fact  that  he  refused  to  let  Titus  be  cir- 
cumcised.— Gal.  ii.  3.  But  the  narrative  about  Titus  refers  to  com- 
pulsory circumcision  which  Paul  could  not  submit  to  without  com- 
ing into  direct  collision  with  his  principles  (oi6&  Tiro^  f/vayKdadTi 
TrepiTjiijjS^i'fw),  while  Timothy  wilUngly  submitted  to  the  rite.  Where 
this  voluntary  reception  of  the  ceremony  took  place,  nothing  could 
hinder  him  from  permitting  it  ;  nay,  his  great  principle  of  becoming 
a  Jew  to  the  Jews  (1  Oor.  ix.  20)  would  rather  lead  him  to  desire, 
that  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  should  be  circumcised,  in  order  that 
they  miglit  give  no  offence  to  the  weak  Jews.  The  procedure  of 
Paul  shews  accordingly  his  entire  freedom  from  self-wiUed  dogmat- 
ism, and  his  disinterested  devotedness  to  the  work  of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  immediately 
took  Timothy  along  with  him.  That  this  adhesion  to  Paul  is  firat 
mentioned  in  chap,  xvii.  15,  may  bo  easily  explained  from  the  con- 
siderntion,  that  Timothy  would  require  to  be  first  initiated  in  the 
work,  and  therefore  in  the  beginning  could  do  but  little.  Yet  it  is 
plain  from  1  Thess.  iiL  1,  that  Paul,  when  he  was  in  Thessalonica, 
had  alreatly  employed  Timothy  on  missions. 

Vers.  6.-10. — It  is  remarkable  that  Luke  mentions  so  briefly  the 
journey  of  Paul  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  :  he  is  impatient,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  to  see  the  apostle  arrive  in  Europe. 
From  this  brevity  the  disadvantage  has  arisen  to  us,  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  important  churches  of  Galatia,  as  well  as  the  places 
*  On  chaps,  xvi. — iviii.,  see  the  oxceUant  remaxks  of  Tholucfc  in  liis  Credibility,  p. 
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where  they  stood,  have  remained  quite  unknown  to  ua.  (See  fur- 
ther particulars  in  the  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  G-alatians.) 
It  is  a  remarkahle  statement  too  which  Luke  here  makes,  that  the 
messengers  of  Christ  could  not  preach  in  Asia  (meaning  Asia  pro- 
consularia  with  its  metropolis  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Ionia),  and  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  hecauso  the  Holy  Ghost  hindered 
them.  The  manner  in  which  Luke  describes  this  hindrance,  is  well 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  higher  spirit  (Trvsvfia)  in  the 
souls  of  the  apostles.  The  soul  {ipvx'^)  of  the  individual  who  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  by  no  means  so  identified  with  the 
Spirit,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  difference ;  hut  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  movements  of  hie  soul  very  plainly  from  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit.  Hia  own  impulses  led  often,  if  not  to  what  was  sin- 
ful (although  even  this  cannot  he  altogether  excluded)  yet  certainly 
to  what  was  false,  and  what  was  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances. 
The  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  such  a  case  restrained  the  soul 
in  its  activity,  and  guided  it  aright.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
however,  did  not  work  as  a  power  that  violently  compelled,  but  only 
as  one  that  gently  guided  the  will :  a  sinful  opposition  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  Spirt  always  remained,  objectively  considered,  a  pos- 
sible thing,  although  of  course  in  the  apostles  as  regenerate  men  the 
will  was  inclined  to  follow  every  intimation  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
passage  before  us,  therefore,  ineipa^ovj  endectvowed,  denotes  the 
natural  movement  of  the  soui,  which  regards  every  pla^e  and  every 
time  as  equally  suitable  for  preaching  :  the  "  not  permitting"  (ovk 
dauev  avTovg)  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  who  took  a  wider  view,  and  considered  the  minds  of 
men  in  those  lands  as  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  receiving  the 
Gospel.  It  is  not  improbable  too  that  outward  circumstances  were 
adverse  to  their  ministry  in  the  provinces  mentioned ;  but  Luke 
cannot  refer  primarily  to  these,  for  then  he  would  have  said  &  6E6f, 
or  at  least  6  svptof  ova  elaa&v  avrovt;.  The  word  Tzvevfia  always  refers 
mainly  to  the  inward  influence  which  the  apostles  experienced  in 
their  hearts, 

Ver.  7. — Jlveviia  'Xijaov,  spirit  of  Jesus,  is  a  peculiar  form  of  ex- 
pression, found  no  where  else  in  the  Kew  Testament.  It  is  want- 
ing therefore  in  several  Codices,  and  even  in  the  Textus  Receptus. 
The  best  critics  however  have  adopted  it,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  reading,  following  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts 
A.C.D.F.,  and  several  others.  The  difficulty  of  the  expression 
mievita  'Itjaov  lies  in  this,  that  it  seems  to  give  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  the  Monophysites,  of  a  mixture  of  the  natures  of  Christ. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  of  whom  the  Lord  says  in  John  svi.  15,  "  he  will 
take  of  mine,"  may  well  indeed  be  styled  trvEviia  Xpiarov,  and  often 
is  so  styled  ;  but  not,  as  it  seems,  Trvsv^a  'lijoov,  because  the  latter 
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word  refers  only  to  the  human  nature,  while  the  former  t 
the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  The  employment  however  of  such 
forms  is  very  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the  apostles, 
although  they  avoid  grossly  Monophysite  intermixtures  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  two  natures,  are  yet  far  removed  from  the  Nestorian  dis- 
junction of  them.  The  Redeemer  is  always  with  them  the  one 
glorious  Divine-human  person,  in  whom  neither  the  Divine  annihil- 
ates or  absorbs  the  human,  nor  the  human  the  Divine.  And  the 
church  would  have  done  well,  if  with  respect  to  the  important  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ,  it  had  not  gone  beyond  the  forme  of 
expremon  sanctioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  all  the  sacred  penmen 
discover  in  the  choice  of  their  dogmatic  formulfo  a  moderation, 
which  keeps  them  far  from  every  false  extreme. 

A  vision  by  night  now  summoned  Paul  to  Macedonia,  and  im- 
mediately he  hastened  away.  This  rision  is  commonly  supposed  to 
hare  been  a  dream,  but  the  text  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  for  did,  wuroq,  hy  night,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  be- 
ing awake.  Paul  may  have  seen  the  vision  while  praying  by  night, 
as  it  appears  from  Acts  xvi.  25,  he  was  wont  to  do.  Besides,  my 
fundamental  principle  as  to  the  gradation  of  the  modes  of  Divine 
revelation  prevents  me  from  admitting  the  idea  of  a  dream  here, 
(See  Comm.  on  Matth.  i.  18.)  Communication  by  dreams  is  the 
lowest  form  of  revekition,  and  we  do  not  meet  with  it  elsewhere 
in  the  case  of  the  apoBtles,  who  were  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Their  visions  of  ecstacy  they  always  received  in  a  waking  condition. 
(See  Acts  x.) 

In  ver.  10,  Luke  begins  his  narrative  in  the  first  person, 
whence  it  is  plain  that  he  must  now  have  joined  the  apostle's  com- 
pany. His  modesty,  however,  does  not  permit  him  to  enter  further 
on  his  own  personal  circumstances,  (Regarding  ovfj/Ji/Jofw,  compare 
chap.  ix.  22.) 

Vers.  11-13. — Here  the  narrative  at  once  assumes  a  different 
character,  the  information  imparted  by  Luke  becoming. [[uite  minute. 
The  most  direct  course  was  taken  hy  the  island  of  Samothrace,  from 
which  they  came  on  the  following  day  to  the  harbour  of  Neapolis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  lay  Philippi.  This  city,  rendered  so 
famous  by  the  battle  fought  near  it,  m  which  the  freedom  of  Eome 
perished,  was  originally  called  Kprividsq,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  for- 
tified by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  named  after  him.  Under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Romans  Augustus  formed  a  colony  in  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  jus  Italicum.  It  is  not  clear  why  Luke  calls 
it  ■n6Xig  T^f  juepitSof  r^f  WaKeSovtag  wpwrj^.  Macedonia  was  divided  by 
.^miliue  Paulus  into  four  parts  (Liv,  xlv,  29),  and  each  of  these 
had  a  Trpurri  noXig  ;  but  the  chief  city  of  the  part  where  Philippi  lay 
was  Amphipolis.     Meyer  supposes  he  removes  the  difficulty  by  con- 
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necting  the  words  Tpwr?;  iroAtf  KoXbivia,  "it  was  tte  first  Roman  colo- 
nial city  established  in  Macedonia,"  but  ttoXk;  and  icoXwvia.  are  never 
combined  ao  as  to  express  one  idea.  As  the  article  is  wanting  before 
TT/jwr?/,  we  might  understand  the  passage,  as  Kuinoel  does,  thus, 
"one  of  the  first  or  principal  cities  of  this  part  of  Macedonia,"  t^c 
being  viewed  as  equivalent  to  ravri)^.  However,  Bengel's  view,  in 
which  Heinrichs  also  concurs,  ought  to  be  preferred,  according  to 
which  ?rp(j-nj  is  understood,  not  of  the  importance  of  the  city,  but  of 
its  situation.  Philippi  was  the  first  city  of  this  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  Paul  reached  by  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  for  Neapolis  was 
only  the  port  of  Phihppi. 

^  On  the  very  first  Sabbath  they  visited  the  assembly  of  the  Jews 
in  Philippi,  and  entered  into  discourse  with  the  female  proselytes 
whom  they  found  collected  there.  The  Jews  commonly  had  their 
places  of  meeting  beside  risers,  because  they  found  them  requisite 
for  their  washings.  The  cii'cumstance  that  they  were  often  without 
the  city,  might  be  occasioned,  as  much  by  the  hostility  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  by  the  desire  of  the  Jews  that  their  usages  should  attract 
the  less  notice. 

(The  original  sigoification  of  the  word  hojii^eTO,  from  to/ioc,  "to 
prevail  as  a  custom,  statute,  regulation,"  must  be  retained,  and 
thus  we  admit  here  no  pleonasm.  Regarding  TTgoaevxft,  see  Comm. 
on  Matth.  iv,  23.  It  is  the  abbreviated  expression  for  nVsn  n'^a, 
(wKof  Tpoff£jj%^5-,  Matth.  xxi.  13.) 

It  is  here  we  first  find  the  narrative  conducted  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  this  leads  us  to  consider  more  narrowly  the  view  already 
touched  upon  in  the  introduction,  and  defended  particularly  by  Bleek 
and  XJlrieh,  that  this  form  does  not  spring  from  the  fact  of  Luke's 
having  been  an  eye-witness,  but  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the  author  of 
the  documents  which  Luke  employed,  whom  the  learned  men  in 
question  suppose  to  have  been  Timothy.  But  the  redone  given  do 
not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  establish  this  insertion.  In  the  first 
place  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  fact,  that  Luke  does  not  appear,  at 
least  at  that  time,  to  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  Paul 
as  this  inclusive  form  of  narrative  would  indicate  :  it  is  in  his  latest 
letters  that  Paul  first  names  Luke,  as  in  Col  iv.  14  ;  Philem.  ver.  24  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11,  But  the  form  of  the  narrative  in  question  proceeds 
from  Luke,  not  from  Paul :  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter  it  would  be 
an  expression  of  great  familiarity,  but  even  the  servant  may  describe 
the  journey  of  his^master  in  the  first  person  :  how  much  more  then 
the  assistant  of  an  apostle,  although  occupying  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion ?  Again,  it  is  asserted  that  the  cessation  of  the  inclusive  form 
of  narmtive,  as  well  as  the  recurrence  of  it,  coincides  with  occasions, 
as  to  which  we  know  from  other  som'ces  that  Timothy  had  either 
left  the  apostle,  or  had  returned  to  him.     That  certainly  would  be 
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a  consideration  of  no  small  importance.  No  doubt  Lnke  might  have 
been  absent  at  the  same  time  with  Timothy,  or  have  returned  along 
with  him ;  but  stUl  undeniably  such  a  fact  would  support  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  Timothy  was  the  author  of  the  inclusive  form  of  uar- 
rative.  But  the  supposition  does  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently 
estabhshed.  In  the  very  passage  before  us,  the  narrative  proceeds 
as  far  as  chap.  xvi.  17  in  the  first  person  with  "we"  (jj/ietf);  and, 
from  the  19th  verse  onwards,  there  is  mention  made  only  of  Paul 
and  Silas  as  impriBOncd.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  Timothy  had 
gone  to  a  distance  :  he  was  only  not  present  at  the  moment  of  the 
arrest;  and  the  same  may  be  supposed  with  regard  to  Lnke,  These 
and  others  might  be  included  among  the  brethren  mentioned  in  ver. 
40,  to  whom  the  released  prisoners  returned.  It  is  true,  indeed,  at 
chap,  xvii,  1,  the  inclusive  mode  of  narration  ceases  ;  but  it  cannot 
he  proved  that  Timothy  alone  was  left  behind  just  at  this  point. 
The  supposition  that  Luke,  if  the  first  person  was  designed  to  include 
himself  in  the  narrative,  would  have  stated  when  and  why  he  was 
anywhere  left  behind,  is  plainly  of  a  very  precarious  nature.  On 
the  other  hand  chap.  xix:.  22,  speaks  decidedly  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  "we"  in  the  naiTative  proceeds  from  Timothy  ;  for  there 
we  find  him  sent  by  the  apostle  with  Erastus  to  Macedonia.  Timo- 
thy had  therefore  been  with  Paul,  and  yet  the  preceding  narrative 
is  not  conducted  in  the  first  person,  as  must  have  been  the  case  on 
the  supposition  we  are  combatting.  But  chap.  sx.  4  is  peculiarly 
decisive,  for  there  it  is  said  that  Timotheus,  along  with  others,  went 
before  the  apostle  to  Troas,  and  then  ver.  5  proceeds  thus  :  ovroi 
Tt^oeWovTE^  eitevav  fj^a^  h  TpitdSi,  these  going  before  toaited  for  US  in 
Troas.  The  word  "  us"  could  not  be  written  by  Timothy,  for  he 
was  among  those  who  waited  for  Paul :  it  still  remains,  therefore, 
the  most  natural  supposition  that  the  form  of  the  narrative  in  the 
first  person  proceeded  from  the  penman  of  the  Acts  himself. 

Vers.  14, 15. — Among  the  women  mentioned  was  Lydia,  a  native 
of  Thyatira,  a  seller  of  purple,  who  first  believed,  and  immediately 
received  baptism.**  It  is  a  significant  expression  that  is  here  used 
regarding  her,  "  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened"  (^  f  i5  Kv^ioq  6i7jvoi§e 
T^  Kopdlav),  and  shews  that  the  inchnation  of  the  heart  towards 
the  truth  originates  not  in  the  will  of  man.  The  first  disposition 
to  turn  to  the  Grospel  is  a  work  of  grace.  Yet  this  does  not  imply 
that  grace  is  compulsory,  for  it  remained  possible  that  either  the 
fear  of  men  or  their  favour  might  have  impelled  Lydia  to  quench  the 
workings  of  it  in  her  heart.  There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  here 
of  instmction  before  baptism :  without  doubt  the  rite  took  place 
merely  on  a  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  But  for 
that  very  reason  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  phrase  ohog  avrijgj 
*  On  tho  following  Beotiona  see  Menken's  Life  of  Paul,  p.  133,  etc. 
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her  household,  sbould  be  uuderstood  as  including  inftint  children  : 
relatives,  servants,  grown  cliildren  might  be  baptized  along  with 
her,  for  they  would  be  at  once  carried  away  by  the  youthful  power 
of  her  new  life  of  faith.  There  is  altogether  wanting  any  conclusive 
proof-passage  for  the  baptism  of  children  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,* 
nor  can  the  necessity  of  it  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  baptism. 
To  allege  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  might  be  at  work  in  the 
unconscious  child  in  the  very  womb  is  not  sufficient,  for  regenera- 
tion, of  which  baptism,  in  its  proper  and  perfect  character,  stands 
forth  as  the  medium,  ia  more  than  a  mere  reception  of  higher  pow- 
ers :f  it  is  a  reception  of  them  into  the  deepest  foundations  of  the 
life,  and  eonsecLuently  implies  a  change  of  the  whole  course  of  life, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  consciousness,  and  a  pro- 
fession of  surrender  to  the  holy  and  exalted  possessor  of  these  powers. 
Still,  however,  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism  is  undoubted,  and  the 
condition  of  the  church  after  the  close  of  the  thu-d  century  impera- 
tively required  its  jntroduction.  But  in  this  way  Christian  baptism 
sank  down  to  the  position,  as  it  were,  of  John's  baptism,  and  it  ac- 
quired its  full  significance  only  when  it  was  connected  with  confir- 
mation. And  as  baptism,  so  also  the  whole  church,  had  fallen  back 
to  a  position  of  legality,  of  which  the  clear  consciousness  first  ap- 
peared at  the  Refoimation,  and  then  also  the  eiJbrt  was  made  to 
return  to  the  primitive  Christian  model.  (See  the  Comm.  at  Matth. 
iii.  1,  and  John  iv.  1.)  The  commencement  of  the  separation  between 
baptism  and  regeneration  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  we  discover 
so  early  as  the  instructive  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  the  Samar- 
itans. It  was  a  long  time  after  the  administration  of  baptism  by 
PhiKp,  that  the  apostle  Peter  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
baptized.  The  practice,  too,  of  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
before  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  presupposes  that  these  points  might  exist  separately.     It  is 

*  In  the  words  describing  the  institaljon  of  baptism,  in  Matth.  xiviii.  19,  the  con- 
nexion of  jiaBjireveiv,  disdpleirtg,  with  ffajrrtisiv,  baplizmg,  and  diiuaseii;  teaching,  ap- 
pears ijuito  positively  to  oppose  the  idea,  t^st  tbe  baptiam  of  children  entered  at  first  into 
the  view  of  Christ.  In  the  Western  oliurch  the  feeling  that  infknt  baptism  was  not  itself 
the  Ijaptism  of  regeneration,  appeared  plainly  in  the  fact  that  fram  the  earliest  times  bap- 
tized children  were  first  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  after  their  ZP'"/'"-  If 
the  child  had  really  been  born  agaia  in  baptism,  then  the  participation  in  the  sacrament 
of  tlie  Supper  ought  to  have  been  immediately  allowed.  According  to  tbe  Lutlieran  views 
of  doctrine,  moreover,  baptism  removes  merely  the  griUt  of  oi'iginal  an,  but  not  its  domia- 
ioJi,  which  is  first  overtbrown  in  regeneratioo.  {See  Hatter,  rediv.  p.  U06,  not.  10,  edit, 
tert.)  Accordingly,  the  whole  queaaon,  whether  infant  baptism  be  regeneration  itself 
appears  to  depend  upon  our  definition  of  regeneration.  "We  view  it  as  the  communica- 
tion of  the  higher  life  of  Christy  and  consequently  as  involriog  the  abolition  of  the  domin- 
ion of  original  sin.     See  the  remarks  on  Rom.  vii.  34. 

f  There  is  a  similar  distinction  in  the  life  of  the  apostles,  between  having  the  Spirit 
breathed  upon  them  (John  xz.  23),  and  receiving  him  when  he  was  poured  out  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost 
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best,  therefore,  to  exprcBS  one's  self  thus,  that  the  elements  of  repent- 
ance and  regeneration,  united  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  pre- 
figured by  immersion  and  emersion  (see  Cotnm.  at  Eom.  vi.  3,  etc.), 
were  separated  from  one  another  in  the  later  practice  of  the  cliurch, 
when  infant  baptism  came  into  use.  Only  the  one  half  is  to  bo  seen 
in  infant  baptism  itself,  the  other  half  appears  in  confirmation.  See 
also  Comm,  on  Acta  viii.  16-24,  etc.,  and  John  iv.  2." 

Vers.  16-24. — An  event  worthy  of  particular  notice,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  stay  of  Paul  at  Phihppi,  is  related  by  Luke,  viz., 
the  incident  of  the  soothsaying  female  slave,  who  lost  her  power  in 
consequence  of  the  apostle's  threatening  expostulation.  Her  own- 
ers, who  had  employed  her  as  means  of  gain,  brought  about  on  this 
account  the  apprehension  of  Paul.  After  all  that  has  been  said  at 
Matth,  viii.  28  regarding  demoniacs,  the  occurrence  before  us  can  be 
attended  with  no  particular  difBculty.  Paul  treats  the  slave  alto- 
gether as  one  possessed,  and  commands  the  evil  spirit  to  come  out 
of  her.  That  this  woman  recognized  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the 
apostles,  is  to  be  regarded  as  another  instance  of  a  kind  of  clair- 

•  The  atatementa  here  made  regarding  baptism  seem  very  unsatis&ctory.  If  baptism 
and  regeneration  were  originally  joined  together  by  Christ  in  the  niannsr  supposed  by 
Olshausen,  then  it  could  not  iJe  r%ht  in  the  church  ^erwards  to  aepai-ate  tliem.  But 
the  conces^on  made  by  the  author,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Beparatio:i  betweeu 
them  appears  eten  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans,  might  wel]  have  si^- 
gesledthedoubtwhethei'  he  had  not  misunderstood  the  original  conaoxlon  between  them. 
The  case  of  the  Samaritans  occurring  so  early,  should  in  all  raimess  be  regai'ded,  not  as 
a  deviation  from  the  law  of  Christ,  bnt  as  a  practical  Illustration  of  ii  The  view  here 
given  of  baptism,  that  it  is  the  means  or  instrument  of  effecting  reEeneration,  is  veiy  open 
to  objeotion.  There  is  no  warrant  from  Scripture  ftr  supposing  Uiat  the  mere  ordinance 
of  baptism  ever  produced,  or  was  intended  to  produce,  such  effects.  Jt  ia  not  the  efiieient 
cause  of  an  inward  change,  but  simply  the  outwanJ  sign ;  and  in  the  ease  of  adults,  the  in- 
ward change  ought  to  hove  talcen  place  hefoi'e  the  outward  sign  is  used.  This  is  plain  from 
the  i^(^  that  adults,  befbre  being  baptized,  were  required  to  make  a  prolession  of  fiiith,  and 
on  the  ground  of  this  profbsaion,  supposed  to  be  true  and  Mthful,  the  ordinance  was  adminis- 
tered. Genuine  feith,  therefore,  which  even  our  author  allows  at  chap.  x.  44,  could  not 
exist  i4>art  from  regeneration,  was  viewed  as  neoessaiy  to  the  baptism  of  adults.  The  inward 
change  was  required  to  precede  the  outward  sign,  and  was  that  indeed  which  alone  made 
it  proper  to  adhibit  the  outward  sign.  "Would  no  blessing,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  follow 
the  use  of  the  sign  ?  "Would  the  baptism  be  a  mere  fruitless  ceremony  ?  Far  otherwise. 
It  would  be  attended  with  very  important  consequences.  But  these  consequences  would 
ensue  as  the  effect  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence.  It  would  not  be  the  outward 
rite  that  would  produce  them,  by  some  mysterious  power  operating  like  a  charm.  The 
very  act  of  making  a  profession  of  faith,  supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  and  the  public  relin- 
quishment of  the  world  for  God,  would  he  attended  with  such  exercises  of  mind,  and 
such  prayer  to  God  fbr  his  help,  as  would,  with  tlie  jilessing  of  heaven,  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  life  of  faith  in  the  souL  But  suppose  no  inward  change  to  have  taken  piaee 
— suppose  the  profession  of  faith  to  be  hollow  and  heartless,  and  the  mere  administration 
of  baptism,  though  perfbrmed  by  the  hands  of  the  holiest  and  most  legitimately  ordained 
"bishop  that  ever  lived,  would  have  no  othef  than  a  hardening  influence  upon  the  souL 
Alas  for  the  man  who,  still  um^gecerate,  trusts  to  the  opus  operatum  of  baptism  for  an 
mward  change  of  heart.  He  is  seeking  for  grapes  upon  thorns,  and  for  figs  upon 
thistles.— [Tb. 
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voyance,  of  whicli  numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  the  cure  of  demoniacs.  (See  on  this  subject  the  Comm 
on  the  passages  referred  to.)  The  expreeeion  -KVf^viia  iw6u>voi,  how- 
ever, or  as  A.C.D.  read  TTv8(^va,  is  peeuKar  to  the  passage  before 
us.  In  later  times  the  word  ttvBuv  was  employed  to  denote  a  Teu- 
triloquist  {ejyaaTgiitvQoi,  tfyaarpijiavrBigj  h'Tspoiidvrug,  in  Hebrew 
n'la^s),  in  which  signification  Plutarch  in  particular  uses  the  word. 
It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  apply  to  this  occurrence  the 
BO-ca!lcd  natural  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  slave  possessed  the  gift 
of  venti-ilouqism,  but  lost  it  through  alarm  at  the  sudden  address  of 
Paul.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  even  the  choice  of  the  word  -rrvBav 
shews  that  the  ancients  regarded  the  gift  of  the  ventriloquist,  not 
as  something  acquired  by  exercise,  but  bestowed  hy  Apollo,  the 
possessor  and  distributor  of  all  soothsaying  power.  The  -nvBwv  was 
always  a  }idvrig,  too,  or  ■nv66lTjTrTi)g,  that  is,  one  filled  and  inspired 
by  Pythian  Apollo,  That  Luke,  as  the  narrator  of  the  occurrence, 
had  this  view  of  the  matter,  is  plain  from  the  expression  Trvevjia 
nvd<,n/og;  and  the  address  of  Paul,  too,  napayyaXXw  ooi  l^tTSeiv 
in  verse  18,  can  be  explained  only  on  this  supposition.  On  this 
view,  then,  the  question  arises  here,  whether  Paul  really  believed 
that  the  spirit  of  Apollo  was  in  the  slave,  and  was  driven  out  by 
him.  In  answering  this  question,  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  5, 
X.  20,  present  themselves  for  consideration.  In  the  firat,  Paul  de- 
nies that  the  heathen  gods  were  anything  ;  yet  in  the  second  he 
affirms  that  one  might,  by  sharing  the  offerings  of  idols,  place  him- 
self in  fellowship  with  demons.  Did  Paul  then  imagine  that  the 
Greek  divinities  were  demons,  as  Justin  Martyr,  for  example,  did 
(Apol.  i.  c.  8,  9)  ?  But  on  this  supposition,  1  Oor.  viii.  4  would  be 
inoxpUcable.  The  following  view  explains  the  difficulty  in  a  simple 
manner.  The  individualized  divinities,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  Paul 
regarded  as  mere  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  and  therefore  he 
might  say  with  propriety,  they  are  nothing.  But  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment, at  which  the  Greek  poets  had  delineated  those  imagin- 
ary beings,  was  the  stage  of  mere  natural  life,  in  which  man  found 
himself  entirely  exposed  to  demoniacal  influences,  Paul,  therefore, 
again  was  quite  right  in  representing  a  descent  to  this  stage  of  life, 
as  a  placing  of  one's  self  in  fellowship  with  demons.  It  is  true,  he 
did  not  believe,  regarding  this  slave,  that  ApoUo's  spirit  wrought  in 
her,  for  he  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  Apollo  ;  but  he 
had  the  well-grounded  conviction,  that  her  soul  was  accessible  to 
demoniacal  powers,  who  abused  their  hold  of  her,'  Like  the  Be- 
deemer,  therefore,  Paul  would  not  be  praised  by  demons,  and  there- 
fore he  drove  them  out  by  his  threatening  word. 

(Ver.  16. — 'EpyiKTia,  "  gain,  pi-oflt."     See  Acts  xix.  24,  25,     The 
verb  is  found  in  the  same  sense  in  John  vi.  27. — Ver.  17.  The  read- 
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ing  ^fiiv,  of  tlie  textus  receptua,  \s  probably  only  the  fault  of  a 
transcriber,  tiie  second  person  by  no  means  harmonizes  with  the 
connexion. — Ver.  19.  The  ap^owEf,  who  are  called  orpaTijyoi  in  verse 
20,  are  the  so-called  decuriones,  who  held  the  office  of  magistrates 
in  the  colonies. — Ver.  21  refers  to  the  Eoman  law,  which  forbade 
the  introduction  of  religiones  peregrinte,  and  from  which  all  peiee- 
cutious  of  the  Christians  were  derived  in  a  legal  manner.  [See  on 
this  point  Meander's  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  122,  etc.]— Ver.  24  XvAov, 
nervus,  was  an  instrument  not  simply  of  detenjiion,  but  also  of  pun- 
ishment ;  a  wooden  block  furnished  with  holes,  into  which  the  feet 
were  put,  and  according  to  the  severity  of  the  torture,  stretched  far 
from  one  another.  Origen,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  was  obliged  to 
bear  this  torture  ;  and  for  several  days  to  lie  in  such  an  instrument, 
with  limbs  far  spread  out  from  one  another.) 

Ver.  25-34. — Although  removed  by  their  imprisonment  from  the 
great  scene  of  labour,  the  messengers  of  Christ  found  even  in  the 
prison  a  field  for  their  preaching,  more  confined  indeed,  but  not  less 
fruitful ;  for  not  only  were  the  prisoners  attentive  to  them,  but  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  himself  with  his  house  believed  in  consequence 
of  what  he  saw,  and  through  him  the  abode  of  crime  was  changed 
for  many  into  a  temple  of  grace.  (On  the  singing  of  the  apostles 
by  night,  see  Comm.  at  chap,  ii,  42.  It  must  be  understood  of  the 
musical  utterance  of  a  psalm  in  prayer.)  With  regard  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Paul  and  the  other  prisoners,  it  has  already  been  re- 
marked at  chap.  xii.  3,  that  it  is  quite  obviously  an  earthquake 
which  is  here  spoken  of.  But  if  we  compare  chap.  iv.  3],  it  will 
not  be  doubtfal  that  the  earthquake  occurring  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment, stood  connected  in  the  narrator's  view  with  the  prayer  of  the 
apostles.  It  was  something  hke  the  seal  of  God  for  them,  and  for 
all  who  were  present. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  the  unbelieving 
despair  that  well  nigh  led  to  suicide,  forms  a  mighty  contrast 
with  the  faith  that  was  rapidly  developed  in  him.  Jesus,  whose 
history  in  its  great  leading  features  was  stated  by  the  apostle,  is 
the  object  of  his  faith  :  Paul  requires  no  works  along  with  this 
faith,  and  mentions  aside  from  it  no  conditions  of  salvation  : 
in  it  everything  else  lies  enclosed ;  good  works  are  its  nece%'.ary 
fruits.  If  we  contemplate  this  statement  of  Paul  to  the  jailoi  of 
Philippi,  regarding  Jesus  who  was  crucified  twenty  jeirs  before 
in  Jerusalem,  merely  in  its  histoiical  aspects,  we  can  Fee  no  rea 
son  why  it  should  have  exerted  fcuch  an  mfluence  upon  the  man , 
for  in  this  view  there  is  nothing  tut  giatitude  to  Paul  to  toim 
the  bridge  by  which  the  jailor  may  enter  into  his  ideis  ^nd  in 
that  case  the  apostle  might  as  well  have  told  some  It-gend,  whi^h 
would  have  produced  for  the  moment  apparently  tlie  same  efiect 
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But  if  we  view  the  preaching  of  the  exalted  and  glorified  Ee- 
deemer,  in  conaesion  with  the  living  power  of  the  Spirit  which 
proceeded  from  him,  then  we  may  conceive  ita  influence  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  remark  in  ver.  32,  that  Paul  preached  not  only 
to  the  jailor,  hut  also  to  all  in  his  house  (iv  ry  ohi^  avrov)  is  plainly 
not  favourahle  to  the  view,  that  infant  children  are  included  under 
this  expression,  for  Paul  could  deliver  no  discourse  to  them. — (Ver. 
33.  "^.Xovcev  aim  K.  t.  X.  is  a  Tmesis  for  drfeAwire.-— Ver.  34.  Uavoiicl  ~ 
navoiicslj  that  is,  oiv  oX<^  tw  olieu,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.) 

Vers.  3.5-40. — In  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent  messengers 
with  the  command  to  dismiss  Paul  from  prison.  Perhaps  the  earth- 
*iuake  had  terrified  them,  or,  as  ia  more  probable,  they  had  become 
tionvinced  of  Paul's  innocence.  Here  too  we  find  that  Paul  does 
not  understand  the  command  of  the  Lord  in  Matth.  v.  39,  as  re- 
quiring that  a  Christian  should  let  the  wicked  do  to  him  whatever 
they  think  proper,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  defends  himself  most 
courageously,  and  demands,  on  account  of  his  Koman  citizenship, 
eatisfactiou  for  the  outrage  done  to  him.  He  deala  with  those  that 
are  without,  quite  according  to  the  jus  talionis,  whose  force  only 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  estimate.  By  the  lex  Porcia  more- 
over it  was  decreed,  that  corporal  punishment  could  not  be  in- 
flicted upon  Eonian  citisens  ;®  and  therefore  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship was  an  important  means  of  defence  to  the  apostle  against  the 
daring  assaults  of  the  opposers  of  his  work.  How  Paul  acquired 
this  right  is  unknown.  His  native  city  Tarsus  did  not  possess  it ; 
it  was  an  uibs  libera,  that  is,  it  had  obtained  from  Otesar  Augustus 
the  liberty  of  governing  itself  entirely  according  to  its  own  laws. 
Now  as  Paul,  according  to  chap,  xxii.  28,  was  born  a  Eoman  citizen 
nothing  remains  but  to  suppose,  that  his  father  or  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had  acijuired  the  right.  It  is  plain  from  Josephus,  B.  J.  ii,  14, 
that  even  Jews frequentlypurchased  it.  (Ver.3,5.  Ihe  pafiSovxotwem 
the  iictors  of  magistrates  in  the  colonies.— Vyr.  40.  Eli;  tijv  Aud/ai', 
for  which  Griesbach  has  adopted  the  better  supported  Trp6f,  stands 
for  elg  -r^v  Avdicu;  oIkov.     See  Winer's  Grram.  p.  338.) 

Chap.  svii.  1-4. — From  Philippi  Paul  went  went  by  Amphi- 
polis  and  Apollonia  (called  also  'A.-noXXMvia  MvjSovia^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  several  cities  of  the  same  name),  .to  Thessalonica,  the 
chief  city  of  the  second  part  of  Macedonia.  Although  Paul  only 
taught  three  Sabbaths  in  this  city,  yet  he  succeeded  in  planting  a 
fiourishing  church  in  it;  a '  circumstance  which  shews  more  than 

*  Sae  Cicero  pro  Eabirio  c  4,  Poroia  lex.  virgas  ab  oranimn  wviura  Rotnanorom  cor- 
pora araovit.     How  freqiiently  tiaa  w) 
VeiT,  Y.  0.  ST,  ilia  tos  et  imploratio ;  (a 
opsm  inter  barbaros  et  salutera  tolib 
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any  thing  else,  what  an  amount  of  spiritual  power  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  apostle, 

(Ver.  1. — The  article  ^  avvayuyq  probably  refers  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  synagogue  of  Thessalonica  stood  to  the  other  syna^ 
gogues  of  that  region ;  they  were  all  probably  dependent  upon  it,  so 
that  in  Thessalonica  there  was  something  like  a  chief  Rabbinate. — 
In  ver.  3,  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from  the  indii-ect  to  the  direct 
style,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  chap,  i,  4.— Ver.  4,  U.^oaK,X7jp6<^  = 
pa^,  which  only  occurs  in  this  paeeage  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  the  language  of  I'hilo.  See  Loesneri  obaerv. 
Philon.  p.  209,  seq.) 

Vers.  5-9. — But  in  Thessalonica  too  hostihty  against  the  Gfospel 
was  speedily  manifested,  and  Jason,  in  whose  house  Paul  resided, 
was  dragged  before  the  authorities.  Here  the  Christians  were 
accused  of  political  offences  (verse  7)  :  for  it  was  aifirmed  that  they 
regarded  Jesus  as  the  true  king.  This  accusation  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  Chiliastic  tendency  of  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica,  of 
which,  according  to  Paul's  lettera  to  them,  there  was  a  one-sided 
development  in  their  views.  Why  this  tendency  was  displayed 
particularly  in  Thessalonica,  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  shew 
from  want  of  precise  information  regai'ding  the  state  of  matters 
there. 

(Ver.  5. — ^The  word  dyo^aZoi  denotes  men  moving  about  idly  in 
the  market-place.— Ver.  6.  UoXirdpx'^^  =  urpaTTjyog  in  chap,  xvi.  20. 
The  word  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. — Ver.  7. 
'AvcMTarow  is  found  also  in  Acts  xxi.  38,  and  Ualat.  v,  12,  It  be- 
longs to  the  later  Greek,  and  is  formed  from  the  adjective  dvaararoz, 
fiom  dvioTijiii,  It  denotes  primarily  "  to  stir  up  from  one's  seat," 
then  generally,  "  to  excite  tumult,  disturbance," — Ver.  9,  'Iicavbv 
XajiQdvuv  and  also  luavbv  noielv^  are  juridical  expressions  for  receiving 
and  giving  bail     See  Paasow's  Lex.  under  this  word,) 

Vers,  10-15. — Meanwhile,  to  secure  the  apostle  by  all  means 
from  further  persecutions,  the  disciples  conducted  him  to  Eeroea, 
which  lay  due  west  from  Thessalonica,  where  Paul  found  among  the 
Jews  and  proselytes  a  peculiar  readiness  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
Q-ospel.  But  the  enemies  of  the  truth  in  Thessalonica  excited  the 
multitude  in  Beroea  likewise  against  him. — (Ver.  11.  The  word  evye- 
vsarepoi  does  not  refer  to  noble  descent,  but  to  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Beroea,  which  is  particularly  described  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  verse,  their  very  zealous  study  of  the  Scriptures  being 
praised,  for  they  searched  out  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  that  were 
appealed  to  by  the  apostle,  and  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  Jesus. — 
Ver.  14.  There  is  nothing  in  ug  iiti  requiring  to  be  changed, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  translated  as  Kuinoel  supposes  usque  ad  :  on  the 
contrary  w?  with  a  preposition  of  motion  denotes,  either  the  de- 
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finite  purpose,  or  the  pretext  of  designing  to  pursue  a  certain  course. 
Here  undoubtedly  the  latter  is  the  meaning.  See  Winer's  G-ram. 
p.  559.  These  words  therefore  do  not  indicate,  as  Hemsen  (p.  137) 
supposes,  that  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  hy  sea.  The  fact  that  no- 
thing ia  mentioned  of  the  intervening  plaeea,  does  not  at  all  argue 
in  favour  of  this  supposition ;  for  how  often  are  whole  regions  left 
unnoticed,  through  whicb  Paul  passed,  and  where  certainly  he  la- 
boured, as  for  example  Galatia  ?  And  the  phrase  fpfayw  av-rov  iu 
ver.  15,  which  indicates  an  escort  going  forward,  rather  favours  a 
journey  by  land. — Ver,  15.  KaSiardvaij  meaning  "  to  accompany,  to 
convoy,"  is  found  so  used  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  This 
application  springs  from  the  signification  "  to  transport  something 
to  a  place,  to  deliver."  See  Passow's  Lex,  under  the  word.)  In 
coiisec[uence  of  the  disturbance  thus  raised  Paul  went  to  Athens  ; 
but  left  Silas  and  Timotheus  behind  him  in  Macedonia,  without 
doubt  to  confirm  the  young  churches  there  planted  in  the  faith.  (See 
1  Tim.  iii.  1.) 

Vera.  16-21. — In  Athens  Paul  now  trod  the  leading  seat  of  Gre- 
e  and  art.  Neither  he  himself,  nor  the  philosophers  who 
L  upon  him  here,  anticipated  at  the  time  that  from  the 
new  doctrine  which  he  brought,  a  new  science  and  art  far  transcend- 
ing antiquity  would  be  developed.  But  if  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Grcntiles  might  not  clearly  apprehend  with  what  power  and  fresh- 
ness the  Gospel  would  operate  even  in  the  direction  of  science  ;  yet 
he  carried  within  him  the  hveiy  consciousness,  that  he  brought  to 
the  central  point  of  Grecian  society,  an  element  of  life  which  as 
infinitely  ti'anscended  its  highest  imaginations,  as  the  eternal  went 
beyond  the  loveliest  scenes  of  a  perishable  world,  and  in  this  con- 
sciousness he  moved  as  a  spiritual  potentate,  as  a  mature  man  among 
a  crowd  of  children,  to  whom  he  undertook  to  explain  their  presen- 
timents and  to  express  them  in  words.  The  numerous  temples  and 
altars  which  Paul  found  in  Athens,  led  him  to  perceive  clearly  the 
spiiitual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom therefore,  he  spoke  here  in  public  places  to  those  whom  he  met 
(ver.  17),  while  elsewhere  he  was  wont  to  teach  only  in  syn^ogues 
and  private  houses.  Moreover  that  they  might  acquire  a  connected 
view  of  his  doctrine,  they  invited  him  to  speak  upon  the  hill  of 
Mars  ;  for  the  well-known  fickle  curiosity  of  the  Athenians  was 
eager  to  learn  what  new  thing  he  was  proposing.* 

(Ver,  16.— The  phrase  napu^vero  to  Trvevjia  avrov  does  not  so 
much  express  the  wrath  or  bitterness,  as  the  vehement  emotion  of 
sorrow  which  Paul  experienced,  when  he  found  the  Athenians  so  far 

*  Eegaxding  this  loquacious  curiosity  of  tlia  AHieniana,  Saneoa  aajs  tbcj  well :  Alex- 
ander, qui  quod  euiqi]e  optimtim  eat,  eripuit,  Laeedffiinoiia  servire  jubot,  Atlieuas  taoere 
(Epist.  94). 
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led  astray  in  wiiat  belonged  to  religion,  KareiSbiXo^  occurs  no  where 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  denotes,  agreeably  to  the  fre- 
q^uent  signification  of  Kard  in  composition,  "  containing  an  abund- 
ance of  idol  images,"  "  full  of  idols."  Compare  in  ver.  22  the  word 
ikiatSaijiovia-Kpot.. — Ver.  18.  Of  tlie  philosophers  only  the  Epicu- 
reans and  Stoics  are  mentioned,  probably  because  the  adherents 
of  these  schools  mingled  most  in  public  life,  and  went  abroad  into 
the  great  world.  The  word  (mspjj.oX6yog  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.*  It  denotes  primarily,  a  little  bird  that  picks  up 
seeds,  then  also  a  poor  man,  who  gathers  up  grains  of  corn  for  his 
support.  Figuratively  it  is  appUed  to  an  ignorant  babbler,  who 
attempts  to  make  use  of  scraps  of  knowledge  picked  up  here  and 
there,  which  he  does  not  sufficiently  understand.  Hesych.  explains 
<mepitoX6yo^  by  ipXvapog.  PhilostratUB  [vit.  Apoll,  v.  20J  uses  also 
the  verb  anspiioXoyfilv.. — Aaifioviov  is  used  in  ver,  18  in  a  good  sense, 
as  frequently  in  classic  Greek. —Ver.  19.  "Apuog  mijog,  Campus 
Martius,  is  the  well-kuown  name  of  a  hill  in  the  city  of  Athens, 
with  an  open  space,  where  the  celebrated  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus had  its  place  of  meeting. — Ver.  21.  EvKoipiu  corresponds  en- 
tirely to  the  Latin  vacare,  "  to  be  at  leisure,"  with  the  accessory 
idea  of  devoting  this  leisure  to  some  particulai'  object.) 

Ym-B.  22-25. — Standing  in  the  midst  of  Mars  hill,  Paul  now 
addressed  the  Athenians,  and  with  great  wisdom  he  laid  hold  of  a 
fact,  which  had  struck  him  in  the  city,  that  he  might  conduct  his 
hearers  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Giod,  and  thus  convince  them  of 
their  need  of  redemption.^  He  availed  himself  of  the  inEcription 
upon  an  altar,  dyytijcrr^  0ei^,  to  an  unknown  God,  to  preach  to  them 
the  one  trae  God,  and  altogether  departing  from  the  strain  of  his 
diseouree  in  the  synagogues,  he  imparted  to  them  formal  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  unity  and  spirituahty  of  God.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  ch'cumstance  that  Paul  applied  to  his  purpose  the  altar  with 
the  inscription  mentioned,  there  are  several  difficult  q^uestions  which 
require  to  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  the  apostle  was 
here  guilty  of  a  kind  of  pious  fraud  (pia  fraus).  For  acccording  to 
Polytheistic  principles  the  inscription,  ©ei^i  (iyrcottrcfj,  cannot  be  other- 
wise understood,  than  as  meaning  "  to  an  unknown  God,"  for  the 
article  is  wanting,  and  in  the  luom  of  this  one  among  many  gods, 
Paul  seems  to  have  substituted  the  one  and  only  God.     This  sus- 


*  Appropriately  doea  Koster(iQ  Pelt's  theol  Mitarb  H.  2,  p.  133)  draw  h1 
tbe  &ct,  that  in  tlie  very  place  in  Atliens  wbere  Paul  epoke,  Demosthenes  too  cs,Ued  bis 
opponent  .Jlsoliines  a  imipiioluyog,  (Pro  corona,  p  ^69,  edit.  Eeiake.)  And  ths  very 
same  accusation,  of  introlncing  strange  gotta  (Xenoph.  apol.  3oor.  §  10),  was  brought 
against  Socrates,  which  is  here  brought  against  Paul. 

I  Gee  Stier's  eioellent  espositioc  of  this  speech  in  his  work  in.  den  Keden  der  Apostel, 
part  ii.  p.  121,  etc,  and  Menken's  "Lehen  Pauli,"  p.  240,  etc. 
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picion  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  eircuin stance,  that  we  have 
absolutely  no  infoririation  regarding  any  altar  in  Athens  with  such 
an  inecription.  In  Lucian's  dialogue  of  Philopater,  which  however  is 
not  genuine,  there  is  indeed  mention  made  of  this  altar,  but  only  in 
mockery  of  Paul's  speech.  On  the  contrary,  Jerome  (on  Titus  i, 
12)  distinctly  affirms,  that  Paul  subatituted  the  singular  in  the 
room  of  the  plural :  that  the  inscription  ran  thus,  Diis  Asife  et 
EuropjB  et  Africse,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregriais  ;  but  as  in  this  form 
the  apostle  could  not  have  used  it,  in  his  speech  he  put  the  singular 
for  the  plural.  In  fact,  too,  Pausanias  (descrip.  GrEec.  i.  1)  states 
that  in  Athens  there  were  altars  of  unknown  gods  to  be  found,  and 
thia  we  can  readily  imagine  from  the  principles  of  Polytheism, 
which  would  not  be  unfriendly  to  the  gods  of  any  people,  and  there- 
fore it  included  them  all  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  "  un- 
known gods."  In  this  case,  however,  Paul  appears  to  be  guilty  of 
a  second  error,  in  having  given  to  the  inscription  an  application, 
which  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  its  authors.  Eich- 
horn  has  indeed  made  the  supposition  (AUg.  Bibl,  der  bibl.  Lit.  Bd. 
iii.),  that  there  might  be  single  altara  with  the  inscription  dyvi^roi 
Osw,  for  altars  might  continue  standing  from  remote  ages  without 
any  inscription  ;  and  as  pious  feeling  would  prevent  their  removal, 
it  would  be  supposed  neceaaary  to  furnish  them  with  such  an  in- 
scription, because  it  was  not  known  to  what  god  they  had  originally 
been  dedicated.  But  impartiality  obliges  us  to  confess  that  this  is 
a  mere  supposition,  which  cannot  be  confirmed  by  any  positive 
proof ;  and  therefore  it  should  not-  at  all  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  diecufision. 

Apart  then  entirely  from  this,  I  still  beUeve  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  entirely  unimpeachable,  and  that  without 
committing  any  pious  fraud  he  might  act  aa  ho  did.  First  of  all, 
whether  it  'was  really  the  plural  that  stood  inscribed  upon  the 
altar  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  ;  for  let  it  be 
considered  that,  if  many  unknown  gods  were  mentioned,  then  it 
is  self-evident  that  one  might  be  spoken  oi'.  The  force  of  the 
argument  would  not  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered  al- 
though Paul  had  said,  that  he  wished  to  inake  known  to  them  one 
of  the  many  wnlcnmon  gods.  The  only  circumstance  then  that  is 
really  strange  is  tliis,  that  Paul  attaches  to  an  expression  which 
could  only  denote  one  of  the  many  gods  of  Polytheism,  the  idea  of 
the  one  irue  God;  and  afBrms  that  they  already  worshipped,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  the  God  whom  he.  was  preaching ;  an 
affirmation  which  would  seem  to  be  manifestly  wrong,  and  to  con- 
tradict other  passages,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Gentiles  are 
without  God.  With  reference  to  thia  point  however  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  apostle  by  no  means  excludes  the  heathen 
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world  from  all  knowledge  of  God  (Rom,  i.  20);  errors  of  the  liead 
regarding  the  nature  of  God  might  very  well  he  coupled  in  a  Gentile 
with  an  inward  longing  of  the  heart  after  the  Divine  Being,  Now 
of  this  longing,  as  the  proper  fountain  of  religious  life,  Paul  in  his 
wisdom  lays  hold  ;  and  seelra  to  guide  it,  fay  the  weak  threads  which 
connect  it  with  the  higher  world,  to  a  profounder  knowledge.  With 
perfect  truth  therefore  be  might  say,  that  they,  in  the  inward  yearn- 
ing of  their  soul,  worshipping  this  one  unknown  God  as  all  others, 
had  always  really  meant  the  true  living  God,  although  their  under- 
standing had  remained  far  from  him.* 

(Ver.  22. — l^iaidaifumi  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  hut  the  substantive  is  found  in  Acts  sxv.  19.  The  word  ia 
used  by  the  beat  Greek  authors  in  a  good  sense  also,  as  synonymous 
with  Bvae&^t;.  The  comparative,  which  Paul  here  employs,  mingles, 
in  a  manner  very  suitable  to  the  circumHtances,  praise  with  delicate 
censure.f — Ver.  23.  lejMaita-ra  denote  ac  1  bj  ts  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  ;  proper  temples,  a  d  al  ml  altars,  or  sacred 
enclosed  places.  The  24th  and  25tl  rs  t  t  with  the  most 
general  manifestations  of  the  Divine  1     ng  1  tive  power  and 

aU-sufSciency.  In  the  close  of  the  v  many  m  recent  Codices 
read  na-ra  T^dvra  for  «o(  ra  rnvra.     Th        e    1  n  th  the   meaning 

"  ubique"  undoubtedly  gives  a  suitabi  sen  1  ut  till  the  critical 
authorities  oblige  us  to  decide  in  fa  a  1  th  mmon  reading. 
And  in  this  case  the  article  before  nd  u  tb       t  rred  to  all  that 

is  necessary  to  creatures.) 

Vers.  26,  27,— From  the  doctrine  regarding  God  as  the  almighty 
and  self-sufficient  Being,  the  discourse  of  the  apostle  makes  a  tran- 
sition to  the  most  important  member  of  the  creation,  viz.,  man. 
First  of  all,  the  apostle  confinns  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament, 

*  Tlie  longing  after  God  wMeh  ia  here  attribnted  by  the  author  to  the  Gentiles,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  longiog  after  Glod,  which  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  a  CliristJan, 
and  which  David  so  affeotingly  describeB  in  Ps.  ilii.  It  is  a  totally  different  feeling.  It 
is  simply  tliat  feature  of  man's  constitution  by  which  he  ig  fttted  for  becoming  a  religiooa 
being,  and  by  which  he  ia  diatinguiahed  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  are  wiiolly 
unsuaceptible  of  religious  emotions.  By  hia  very  conetituljon,  man  feels  that  he  must 
look  up  to  some  higher  being:  lie  ia  a  worsbippiiig  creature:  sod  it  is  in  oonaeqnence  of 
this  that  all  tribes  and  kindreds  have  set  up  for  themaelves  gods  of  some  kind  or  other. 
And  these  gods  are  riot  supposed  to  be  false  goda :  it  is  a  true  God  that  man  desires ;  but 
though  he  feola  hia  need  of  a  higher  power  to  direet  him,  atill  hia  mmd,  dai'kened  by  rea- 
son of  ain,  remains  an  utter  stranger  to  the  character  of  the  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  He  reinaJDS  fer  from  God.  Still,  as  our  author  remarks,  the  apostle  rec(^nizea 
Oie  groping  of  tlie  Gentilea  in  tlie  dark  after  sometliing  to  lay  hold  of,  aa  a  aeai'oh  di- 
rected towards  the  great  God  who  made  heaven  and  eai'th.  WJiom  therefore  ye  igno- 
ranOy  woi-ahip,  Mm  declare  I  unto  you. — [Tr, 

■|-  Eegardirg  the  multitude  of  sacred  objects  in  Athens,  Pauaaaias  amoag  others  says 
ia  Attic.  O.  24:  'Afl^vaioif  Trepiaaorepuv  Ti  fi  Tols  i-'Aloig  i;  tu  Oetu  iari  awovdr/^,  the 
Athenians  are  ieymd  oihera  demled  to  reUgion.  (Paul's  expression  ia,  "  ye  are  as  it  were 
rather  too  religious"  ^  religioUiS  and  even  somewhat  in  excess. — [E.) 
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which,  even  according  to  the  moat  recent  physiological  and  geologi- 
cal researches,  still  presenta  itself  as  the  most  probable,  that  all  men 
have  sprung  from  one  pair.  (AJ^a  =  tmepiia,  see  at  John  i.  13.) 
Only  one  question  here  presents  itself,  for  what  reason  does  Paul 
bring  this  point  into  view  ?  Some  say  for  the  purpose  of  combat- 
ting the  error  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  sprung  from  the 
soil  (autochthones),  -  But  the  question  etill  presents  itself,  on  what 
ground  could  it  appear  important  to  the  apostle,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  to  that  point  ?  Paul  undoubtedly  designed  in 
this  way  to  represent  the  contempt  in  which  the  Jews  were  held 
among  the  Greelis  as  absurd,  and  to  humble  their  conceit  of  their 
own  superior  culture,  in  room  of  which  the  Jews  had  a  far  deeper 
moral  and  religious  tendency.  For  this  reason,  he  made  it  appear 
that  all  tribes  were  brethren,  and  that  a  higher  destiny  assigned  to 
the  nations  their  dwelling-places  and  epoch  of  development.  By 
this  last  thought,  the  apostle  indicates  that  the  fortunes  of  nations 
exhibit  no  lawless  fluctuation,  but  a  course  determined  by  laws 
from  above. 

(Ver,  26. — npriffwirov  T^fy^f  —  snsn  ■'3B, — 'OpoBeala  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  habitation  there  is  mention  here 
made,  because  geographical  circumstances  and  diversities  of  climate 
exert  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  formation  of  national 
character.) 

It  is  then  represented  as  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  seek  after 
God.  This  ^rireXv  indicates  of  itself  a  previous  apostacy  of  man 
from  Gfod,  for  befoi*  that  apostacy  he  lived  in  immediate  commu- 
nion of  soul  with  the  source  of  his  being,  and  of  course  needed  not 
to  seek  after  him  whom  he  already  possessed.  And  the  seeking 
(0)TS(v)  is  very  significantly  resolved  into  the  two  points  of  feeling 
alter  (^Xaipav)  and  finding  (evi^icuHv).  The  former  expresses  the 
immediateness  of  the  emotion  in  which  the  eternal  truth  is  first 
made  known,  and  the  latter  the  higher  stage  of  consciousness  in 
which  man  plainly  recognizes  the  peculiarity  of  that  emotion.  And 
the  possibility  of  finding  God,  even  when  man  is  far  from  him,  lies 
in  this,  that  God  remains  perpetually  near  to  man.  (See  at  chap, 
xiv.  16,  17.) 

Vers.  28,  29, — This  nearness  of  God,  even  to  the  creature  that  is 
estranged  from  hhn,  the  apostle  describes  in  a  very  expressive  man- 
ner. The  Divine  Beiog  is  plainly  with  him  the  immanent  ground 
of  all  creatures,  in  some  mef^ure  the  sea  of  life,  in  which  they  all 
move.  Pear  of  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world  has  led  men,  with- 
out reason,  to  refine  upon  the  expression,  ev  ain&^  in  him,  and 
to  understand  it  in  the  sense  of  "by  him."  The  whole  sacred 
Scripture  exhibits,  as  Paul  does  here,  one  God  who  is  inwardly 
near  to  man  ;  nay,  whose  eternal  word  speaks  in  the  depth  of  his 
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heart.  (Rom.  x.  8.)  The  teaching  of  Scripture  Bufficiently  guards 
against  the  abyss  of  Pantheism,*  first,  by  its  doctrine  of  the  reality 
of  evil,  which  no  Pantheistic  system  can  acknowledge;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  body  and  of  matter  in  gen- 
eral. Where  these  two  bulwarks  are  held  fast,  we  may  quietly  com- 
mit ourselves  to  God,  in  whom  we  live,  and  who  is  in  us,  without 
falling  a  prey  to  the  all-devouring,  all-producing  monster  of  Pan- 
theism. 

The  question,  however,  still  presents  itself,  how  the  three  points 
of  living  (S^v),  moving  QuvelaBai) ,  and  being  (elvai),  are  related  to 
one  another.  Storr  would  regard  them  as  forming  an  anticlimax, 
understanding  ^v  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  blessed  life,  and  dvat 
of  mere  physical  existence.  It'  is  better  however,  with  Kuiuoel, 
to  view  etvoi,  as  the  highest  point,  understanding  by  it  real  ex- 
istence, the  life  of  the  soul ;  ^v  denotes  the  physical  existence  of 
the  body ;  while  KivslaOat.  refers  to  the  free  activity  of  the  souL 
Such  a  lively  view  of  God  was  entertained  even  by  individuals 
among  the  heathen  writei-s,  and  Paul  adduces  a  passage  in  wliich 
it  is  expressed.  It  is  found  in  Aratus  (Phjenom.  v,  5),  and 
also  in  Cleanthes  (Hymn,  in  Jov.  v.  5),  although  in  the  latter 
writer  the  words  run  somewhat  differently,  viz.,  thus ;  &k  (jov  yap 
yivog  iojdv.  The  prohahihty  is,  that  Paul  was  thinking  of  the 
former  writer,  who  was  his  countryman  :  at  all  events  Aratus  was  a 
native  of  GUicia,  although  not  perhaps  of  Tarsus  itself.  There  is 
evidence  of  Gfrecian  culture  in  this  and  other  quotations  of  the 
Greek  poets  (see  1.  Cor.  xv.  33  ;  Tit.  i.  12);  but  that  Paul,  as  has 
been  supposed,  attended  in  his  native  city,  which  was  famed  for 
schools  of  rhetoric,  a  formal  course  of  education  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  inferred  from  these  quotations. 
As  he  was  destined  for  Eabhinical  culture,  it  seems  more  probable 
to  me,  that  it  was  rather  by  private  reading  and  by  intercourse  with 
Greeks,   that  the  apostle  acquired  his   knowledge  of  the   Greek 

*  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  instead  of  tbe  word  Pantheism,  ao  liable  to 
deratood,  and  so  often  wrongly  understood,  another  word  w 
error  which  has  usually  been  denoted  by  chia  name.  The  Bible  it 
prsasion,  "God.  is  all  in  all,"  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  word  Pantheism.  The 
only  question  is,  how  thia  expression  ia  to  be  understood.  In  the  East,  and  also  in  tie 
Pantlieisni  of  Splnosa,  tlie  unity  of  God  and  of  the  universe  is  so  grossly  conceived,  that 
all  indiTiduals  are  r^arded  aa  only  passing  n  odiflcationa  of  tlie  one  original  substance. 
(See  the  pasaagea  cited  at  John  x,  14,  page  493.)  Althoi^h  the  Scripturea  also  say, 
ifuwra  k«.  Tov  Qeou,  in  r^  Geip  and  d^  rbi'  Qtoi',  08  things  are  of  God,  and  in  Ood,  and  to 
God,  yet  they  take  their  stand  upon  a  rigorous  distinotjon  between  the  eternal  and  the 
created,  and  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  created  are  the  possibility,  of  evil  and  mat- 
ter. The  possibility  of  evil  has  reference  to  this  earthly  life  alone,  but  materiality  forma 
even  for  saints  after  the  resurrection  the  boundary  of  individuality.  Without  a  glorifled 
body,  the  assurance  of  individual  ezistenco  after  death  would  be  nothing  but  an  empty 
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Further,  from  the  passage  quoted,  nothing  precise  can  be 
deduced  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  form,  hecanae  we 
cannot  ascertain  how  Paul  understood  the  phrase  BeIov  yp-vo^.  He 
uses  it  only  for  the  purp(Ke  of  shewing  irom  the  mind  of  man  who 
springs  from  Grod,  that  the  G-odhead  ought  not  to  he  brought  dovra 
to  a  level  with  objects  of  sense. 

(Ver.  29.— Xapo-ypi  from  ;\;afK£'7cr(i),  "to  engrave,  to  cut  out," 
stands  very  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse  for  "  image,  representa^ 
tion,"  Eev.  xiv.  9,  11,  xv.  12,  xvi.  2,  etc) 

Vers.  30-34 — After  this  introduction,  the  apostle  proceeds  in 
his  discourse  to  invite  hia  hearers  to  repentance  (/leravota),  which  he 
enforces  first  by  the  patience  of  G-od,  who  had  graciously  overlooked 
the  earlier  times  of  their  heathen  ignorance,  and  would  not  reject 
them,  and  secondly  by  a  reference  to  the  future  judgment,  which 
is  to  come  upon  the  whole  world,  at  the  appearance  of  him  who 
rose  from  the  dead.  (Regarding  vnEpiSsTv,  see  at  Rom.  iii,  35, 
which,  though  not  verbally,  is  yet  really  parallel.)  But  the  men- 
tion of  a  resmTection  from  the  dead  prevented  the  unbelieving 
Athenians  from  lending  ear  any  further  to  the  witness  of  the  truth: 
but  a  few,  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  attached  themselves  to 
Paul.  Among  these  are  mentioned  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and 
Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  Ai'eopagus,*^  which  latter  individual 
acquired  great  importance  during  the  centuries  when  mystical  writ- 
ings foiled  under  his  name  were  regarded  as  genuine. 

Chap,  xviii.  1-3, — From  Athens  Paul  betook  himself  to  Corinth, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Jew,  settled  in  Rome,  but  bom 
in  Pontus,  named  Aquila,  who  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  had  recently 
come  from  Italy,  (n.^6i7<}>aTog  signifies  primarily  "recently  killed  or 
slain,"  from  TrpS  and  atpdi<^^  then  in  general  "  recent."  See  Lobeck 
ad  Phrynich.  p.  374.)  Lute  remarks,  also,  that  the  occasion  of 
their  journey  had  been  the  command  of  Claudius  Cfesar,  that  all 
Jews  should  depart  from  Home.  Now  as  nothing  is  stated  regarding 
the  conversion  of  this  family  by  Paul,  and  as  they  appear  veiy  active 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  the  probability  is  that  they  had  brought 
their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  from  Eome.  But  the  first  little 
church  there  might  be  annihilated  by  this  command  of  Claudius,  and 
the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  were  not  distinguished,  might 
only  gather  f^ain  in  Eome  very  gradually :  and  this  supposition 
throws  light  upon  some  points,  which  would  otherwise  appear  very 
dark,     (See  Conain,  on  Acts  xxviii,  21.)     With  respect  to  the  ex- 

*  According  to  the  Constit.  Apost,  vii.  46,  Dionyaua  was  appointed  by  Paiil  auper- 
inteiidont  of  the  young  church  in  Athana,  an  aaserticn  wliieli  ia  only  indoei  a  conjec- 
ture, but  still  not  an  improbable  one,  Oartaiuiy  tlio  number  of  oonverta  \a  Atheus,  and 
of  mou  fit  for  ofBoe  iu  the  ohuroh,  waa  not  so  great  that  there  could  bo  much  room  for 
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pulsion  of  the  Jews  by  Claudius,  it  is  of  importance  in  this  reepeot, 
that  it  furnishes,  as  was  remarked  in  the  introduction,  a  point  of 
contact  with  profane  history,  which  is  of  use  in  settling  the  chro- 
nology. Suetonius  (Gland,  c,  xxv.),  and  Dio  Cassius,  (Ix.  6)  mention 
the  occurrence.  According  to  the  most  probahle  supposition  it  falls 
in  the  year  54  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius, 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  apostle  and  Aquila  was 
brought  about,  not  simply  by  the  union  of  their  hearts  in  the  faith, 
but  also  by  the  outward  circumstance  that  they  practised  the  same 
handicraft.  According  to  the  Jewish  custom,  which  required  even 
the  Babbins  to  learn  a  trade,  Paul  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
a/ajvono/.o^.  The  Fathers,  as  for  example,  Chrysostom,  understood 
this  word  to  mean  a  worker  in  leather,  amjTOT6fio^,  because  tents 
were  often  made  of  skins  ;  but  it  is  more  suitable  to  understand  it 
of  the  tratle  of  a  tentraaker,  which  was  very  much  practised  in  Gi- 
licia.  The  hair  of  a  species  of  very  shaggy  goat  was  there  wrought 
into  a  thick  stuff  like  felt,  which  was  very  much  employed  in  cover- 
ing tents.  (See  Plin.  hist,  nat,  vi.  28.,  Veget.  de  re  milit.  iv,  8.) 
The  principal  resaon  why  the  apostle  always  practised  his  trade 
during  his  apostolic  ministry  was  this,  that,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous opponents  who  were  watching  all  his  movements,  he  beheved  it 
necessary  (xx.  33)  to  shun  every  appearance  of  outward  advantage, 
which  he  might  derive  from  his  office.  The  parage,  however,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  14,  shews  that  Paul  was  not  unaware  of  the  duty  of  those 
who  received  heavenly  blessings  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to 
bestow  upon  the  messengers  who  brought  thepi,  a  portion  of  their 
earthly  treasures.  Paul  was  therefore  far  removed  from  the  pride 
which  is  ashamed  to  take  :  in  suitable  circumstances  he  wUlingly  re- 
ceived gifts  of  love,  as  we  find  from  Phil.  iv.  14,  ete. 

It  is  wrong,  certainly,  to  regard  the  Jewish  custom  of  learning  a 
trade,  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  the  law,  simply  as  a  means  of 
securing  worldly  advancement :  the  true  reason  of  this  practice 
rather  was,  that  by  bodily  exercise  they  might  guard  against  the 
temptations  to  which  idlene^  might  lead.  Monks  and  mystics  have 
often  felt  the  want  of  such  a  defence.* 

Vers.  4-11, — In  Corinth  Paul  now  began  to  preach  among  the 
Jews  and  proselytes,  and  he  taught  with  great  zeal,  particularly  after 
the  arrival  of  his  assistants  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Macedonia. 
But  the  stubbonmess  of  the  Jews  obliged  him  once  more  to  renounce 
their  society,  and  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles.f     (There  is  a  difficulty 

*  Ecgarding  the  prooedure  of  tlie  apostle,  in  supporting  himself  enlirelj'  bytbe  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  see  a!ao  the  remarks  at  1  Cor.  is.  T. 

\  Banr,  in  hia  effort  to  combat  tha  historical  cliaractef  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
goes  BO  far  as  to  affirm,  that  Paul  himself  may  have  so  &r  exdted  the  oppoation  of  the 
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in  the  expression  mivixsaOm  Xbji^  in  ver.  5.  Tlie  common  text  reads 
rS)  Tjveviiari.  This  reading  probably  arose  from  the  moet  familiar 
signification  of  avvB%ea6ai^  which  would  be  supposed  the  one  here 
employed.  It  deaotes  in  the  first  place  "to  be  held  together,  to  be 
pressed,"  and  then  "to  be  distressed,  to  be  filled  with  anxiety." 
[See  Luke  viii.  41,  is.  43  ;  Matth.  iv.  24  ;  Luke  xii.  50.]  This  sig- 
nification accords  best  with  rw  th'sv/mtc  ;  and  therefore  Adyw,  which 
was  certainly  the  original  reading,  was  banished  from  the  test.  But 
the  same  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  be  pressed  to- 
gether," leads  quite  naturally  to  another  use  of  it,  viz.,  incitari,  "  to 
be  stirred  up,"  for  pressure,  as  in  the  bending  of  a  bow,  produces  an 
augmentation  of  power.  In  this  sense  Paul  plainly  uses  the  word 
in  2  Cor.  v..  14,  j)  dyamj  rov  Xpiarov  avvsxsi  '5^?,  "the  love  of  Christ 
constrains,  impels  us."  This  is  the  signification  which  we  must  em- 
ploy in  the  passage  before  us,  and  the  words  accordingly  must  be 
translated  :  "  Paul  laboured  most  zealously  in  preaching." — Ver. 
6.  On  the  expression  aJfic  im  t^v  KefaXijv  v/;i(jv,  see  at  Matth, 
xxvii.  25.) 

Paul  labom-ed  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  {ver.  11),  and  in 
this  very  city,  the  most  luxurious  and  degraded  of  Greece,  the  Gos- 
pel celebrated  her  noblest  triumphs  ;  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting us  with  a  vivid  proof  of  the  great  apostle's  fundamental 
principle,  that,  where  sin  abounds,  grace  abounds  much  more.  In 
the  house  of  a  certain  man,  Justus,  beside  the  synagogue,  Paul  held 
his  meetings  ;  and  Crispus,  the  superintendent  of  the  Jews,  became 
himself  a  believer,  together  with  many  Corinthians.  In  his  room,  it 
is  probable,  Sosthenes,  who  is  mentioned  in  ver.  17,  was  chosen ; 
but  he  appears  also,  according  to  1  Cor.  i.  1^  to  have  joined  himself 
to  the  church  of  God.  It  was  probably  the  accession  of  so  distin- 
guished a  man  as  Crispus  to  the  church  of  Christ,  that  induced  the 
apostle  to  depart  from  his  usual  custom  of  leaving  his  assistants  to 
baptize,  and  to  perform  the  rite  himself  (1  Cor.  i,  14.)  The  reso- 
lution of  the  apostle,  to  exercise  his  mmistry  for  so  long  a  time  in 
the  one  city  of  Corinth,  was  confirmed,  according  to  vers.  9,  10,  by 
the  pecuhar  circumstance  that  he  had  there  a  vision  of  Christ  by 
night,  who  revealed  to  him  that  many  chosen,  peraons  lived  in  Co- 
rinth. In  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  etc.,  Paul  gives  a  detailed  description  of  an 
ecstatic  vision  of  this  kind.  (Ver.  7.  ^wofwpiu  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  comes  from  fifwpof,  which  appears 
to  be  compounded  of  ufiov  and  opo^. — Ver.  10.  'ETTtTidSvai  -rivi  denotes 
primarily  "  to  lay  something  upon  one  ;"  in  the  middio  it  is  used 

Jews  to  the  Gospel,  in.  order  to  obtain  a  good  apolt^y  for  labouring  among  tlio  Gentiles. 
It  is  a  proper  remark  wbich  Kliog  (Stuflien  1831,  H.  2,  s.  301)  makes  on  tliis  notion: 
"  one  must  be  astonished  at  the  critical  acumen,  which  could  seduce  one  iiilio  an  idea  so 
desUtute  of  all  pvopiiety." 
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for  seizing,  assaulting,  as  it  were,  "  to  throw  one's  self  upon  a  per- 
son, to  fall  upon  him.") 

Vers,  12-1 7. ^The  extraordinary  success  attending  the  preaching 
of  Paul,  might  oxoite  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  particularly  against 
him.  With  their  new  president  at  their  head  (ver,  17),  they  accused 
him  before  the  proconsul  GaUio,®  and  dragged  him  even  hefore  his 
tribunal.  This  excellent  man  was  a  brother  of  the  philcsopher  Lu- 
cius Annasus  Seneca  ;f  he  was  called  originally  Noyatus,  but  assumed 
the  other  name  from  one  Junius  G-allio.  (See  Grotiuson  this  pas- 
sage. Tacitus  Ann.  vi.  3,  sv.  73,  makes  mention  of  him.)  This 
relationship  of  Gallio  was  probably  what  occasioned  the  fabrication 
of  the  apocryphal  correspondence  between  Paul  and  Seneca.  (See 
J.  A.  Fabricii.  cod.  apocr.  N.  T.,  vol.  i.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
GaUio  was  converted  by  Paul,J  and  that  he  then  brought  about  an 
acq^uaintance  between  Paul  and  his  brother,  who  alSo  was  won  over 
to  the  Gospel.  (GaUio  entirely  declined  to  enter  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  controverted  points  in  the  Jewish  law,  and  required  that 
the  Jews  should  accuse  Paul  of  some  moral  offence,  which,  however, 
they  could  not  do,  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  apostle 
Ver,  12.  Achaia  denotes  not  simply  the  disti  h    a  me    a   he 

*  Regarding  Gallio  consult  the  esoeJIent  notices  of  Tli  G  In 

bring  into  view  how  minutely  Luke  sliews  himself  to  h  cq  all 

lareumstanoea.      Luke  styles  Gallio  proconsul:    now  th  ae    ffi    ra  w 
proyinoiia   senatoriis;    but  Aeliaia  was  clianged  by  Tibe  in         m 

toria,  and  provinoea  of  this  kind  were  only  governed  b  T         An 

i.  Ve.)     But  Claudius  had  given  back  Achaia  to  tlie   Se  S  d. 

Luke's  cacratiTe  is  tlierefbre  quite   nccurate.     With,  pro      t?       es    T 
attention  to  the  oJroanistaQce,  that  it  might  have  been  B    pose       uk  m 

mittad  s,  mistake,  if  this  one  passage  of  Suel^mius  had  been  H 

fbre,  that  is  apparently  wrong,  would  appear  quite  right 
beibre  us. 

I  Gallio  is  here  spoken  of  vevy  fevourably.    And  carta  nl         re  gro 

furnished  ia  the  test  fbr  that  obloquy  which  has  been  thro  vn    po  R 

He  acted  rightly  when  he  refused  to  be  a  judge  in  the  case 

the  Jews  and  one  of  their  countrymen.    Ho  iVas  ready  to  to  at 

might  refer  to  oriminal  conduct,  and  to  sift  the  evidence  that  might  be  adduced ;  but 
he  would  not  conslitute  himself  a  judge  of  Jewish  controversy.  In  this  certainly  he 
acted  a  wise  and  noble  part;  and  it  was  his  conduct  tiiat  secured  for  Paul  a  peaceful 
opportunity,  of  prosecuting  hia  ministry  at  Corinth.  Why,  then,  has  Gallio  been  so  un- 
sparingly condemned?  The  reason  lies  in  a  misapprehendon  of  one  clause  in  the  llth 
verse,  where  it  ia  said  GalUo  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  which  has  been  iwderstood 
to  mean,  that  ha  was  wholly  indifferent  to  reli^ous  matters,  and  was  ao  infidel  But  this 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  words.  They  mean  tliat  he  would  not  interfere  at  all  in  the  way 
of  constituting  himselfajudge  of  the  disputed  points,  that  he  even  allowed  the  parties 
to  come  to  blows  without  interposing  his  authority.  Now,  Gallio  was  perfectly  right  in 
wholly  refrainicg  from  giving  a  judgment  on  the  disputed  points;  but  he  was  wrong  in 
not  employing  his  authority  to  prevent  all  violence.  He  should  have  kept  the  peace  be- 
tween the  contending  parties. — [Te. 

J.  This,  according  to  Ensebiua  (Chron.  a.  66),  is  improbable,  as  Gallio  put  a  period  to 
hia  01 
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Peloponneeua,  but  it  was  also  employed  ty  the  I 
the  whole  of  G-i-eeee,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  which  formed  one  prov- 
ince.— Ver.  14.  'F^diovfryi]!ta  ~  ptidiovpyia  in  xiii.  10.  The  first  of 
these  words,  however,  like  dfidpTrum,  as  compared  with  duapria,  only 
denotes  the  single  act,  or  wickedness  viewed  as  an  isolated  deed. — 
Kara  Xoyov^  "  rightly,  conformably  to  reason."— Ver.  15.  The  word 
ovofia  refers  to  the  name  Messiah,  which  the  Jews  affirmed  should 
not  be  given  to  Jesus.) 

Vers.  18-22.- — This  conduct  of  the  proconsul  made  it  practicable 
for  Paul  to  remain  a  long  time  in  Corinth®  (see  verse  11),  and  at 
Ust  1  e  left  the  city  of  his  own  accord,  without  being  further  molested 
1  y  hit,  ive  -saries.  The  friendly  family  of  Aquila  accompanied  him 
to  E}  1  es  s  where  they  remained  behind  (v&r.  26).  Paul  took  ship- 
1  ng  n  Cenchrea,  the  harbour  of  Corinth,  situated  on  the  Asiatic 
B  le  sev  nty  stadia  from  the  city ;  the  other  harbour,  that  looked 
u  tl  !  ectiou  of  Italy,  being  called  Lechseus.  In  Cenchrea,  Paul 
had  1  B  ha  ■  shorn  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
ma  y  tl  at  the  words  nei^dftsvo^  t^v  KsipaX'^  refer  to  Aquila ;  but 
t!  e  c  nnex  on  ie  decidedly  opposed  to  this  idea.  It  is  only  qmte 
incidentally  that  mention  is  made  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  Paul  is 
the  subject  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  also  of  the  one  that  follows. 
No  reason  can  be  perceived,  why  so  unimportant  a  circumstance 
should  have  been  stated  regarding  Aquila.  It  is  true  those  learned 
men  who  deny  the  reference  of  the  words  to  Paul,  suppose  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  applied  to  him,  because  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  his  principles  regarding  the  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  Moses  to  have  taken  upon  him  a  vow.  But  that  sup- 
position is  grounded  upon  a  total  misconception  of  Paul's  view  of 
the' law.  Strenuously  as  the  apostle  contended  that  the  native 
Gentiles,  to  whom  the  law  was  a  foreign  institution,  should  not  be 
compelled  to  observe  it,  yet  he  was  very  far  from  forbidding  the  na- 
tive Jews  to  keep  it,  or  from  disregarding  it  altogether  himself.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  Paul,  when  he  was  living  among  Gentiles, 
conducted  himself  very  fi-eely  with  reference  to  the  legal  observances 
of  Moses,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  charge  he  was  afterwards 
called  upon  by  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  to  confute  practically  ;f 
but  that  ho  should  have  altogether  abandoned,  while  residing  in 
heathen  lands,  the  observance  of  the  law  in  reference  to  his  own 
person,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  because  he  would  thus 


*  TiiB  stay  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  Corinth  is  worthy  of  atlention  on  thiH  grounfl,  that 
it  was  dui'ing  it  he  began  his  labours  in  writing.  The  Bpiatlea  to  the  Theaaalonians,  tha 
oldest  among  those  preserved  to  ua,  Paul  wrote  from  Corinth.  The  partioulsrs  regarding 
the  time  and  the  occasion  of  composing  these,  and  all  the  other  letters  of  Paul,  will  be  giren 
in.  the  introduotious  to  them. 

f  See  Acts  xxL  n,  etc,  and  the  Commontaiy  on  this  passage  regarding  the  freedom 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  Horn  Uio  law. 
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have  violated  his  own  principle  of  respecting  the  scruples  of  weak 
brethren  ;  for  there  were  Jews  everywhere,  to  whom  his  conduct 
must  have  given  offence.  This  passage,  therefore,  is  important, 
because  it  shews,  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  it  was  introduced 
by  Luke,  that  Paul  had  not  altogether  given  up  the  personal  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  but  retained  it  a*  a  religious  usage.  With 
respect  to  the  subsequent  accusation,  therefore,  mentioned  in  chap. 
xxi.  17,  etc.,  he  is  with  the  readers  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles  jus- 
tified in  advance.  Tbe  entire  loosening  of  the  whole  church,  and 
even  of  Jewish  Christians,  from  the  outward  forma  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Paul  would  not  on  any  account  bring  about  with  revo- 
lutionary precipitation ;  but  he  left  it  to  be  effected  gradually  by 
the  evolution  of  events  ;  and  it  was  at  last  accompHshed  in  this 
way  for  the  mother  church  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  dwell  in  .^Ha  Capitolina,  the  city  which  was  built  in 
its  room. 

The  occasion  of  the  vow  itself  (evxn)  which  Paul  had  made,  is 
not  known  to  ue.  Many  have  imagined  that  it  was  the  Nazarite 
vow  which  he  had  taken  on  him,  but  this  certainly  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  probability  is,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  it  was  in  some  danger  or  difficulty  he  had  made  the  vow 
in  question  ;  and  now  therefore,  in  prosecution  of  this  vow,  be  cuts 
his  hail',  and  hastens  to  Jemaalem  that  he  njay  there  offer  the  requi- 
site sacrifice  within  the  prescribed  term*  of  thirty  days.  «In  this 
manner  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  haste  with  which  he  leaves 
Ephesus  (ver,  21),  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  subsequent  repe- 
tition of  a  similar  vow,  chap,  xxi.  17,  etc.,  which  beet  enabled  him 
to-  confute  all  accusations  of  the  Jews,  just  as  he  confuted  them  at 
this  time. 

In  Ephesus,  Paul,  according  to  his  custom,  appeared  again  in  the 
synagogue.  The  Jews  were  quite  friendly,  particularly  as  they 
found  him  occupied  with  the  performance  of  a  vow,  and  they  re- 
quested him  to  remain.  But  as  he  needed  to  present  the  offering 
in  Jerusalem  itself,  be  hastened  speedily  away,  promising  however 
to  come  back.  He  went  by  Oassarea  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  of  his  stay 
there  Luke  mentions  no  particulars  ;  only  the  participle  dvapd^  in 
verse  22  points  to  it,  for  dvapaiveiv  ~  n^s,  is  specially  applied  to  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  down  to  Antioch, 
for  he  always  regarded  the  church  there  as  the  one  which  had  sent 
him  forth  to  the  heathen. 


*  See  oil  this  point,  J  sephas  (B.  J,  iL  15,  1),  who  makes  mei; 

ition  of  a  vow  of  Bero- 

nice,  and  then  adda :  Tai;  yUp  J  iioaip  KaTanovov/iivmic,  ^  Tiaiv 

a71aiC  dva-^KOiQ,  Boc 

eaxscOai,  vp6  rpiiixovTa  iiiiipav,  ^f  &iroSut!uv  /le/lioiEV  ■Svaia^, 

ohov  rt  dfiiaaSai  Kol 

ivpiiaanSai  Tuj-  Ko/iaf. 
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A  chronological  question  which  presents  itself  here  regarding 
not  only  the  year,  but  also  the  season  of  the  year  ;  for  Paul  names 
a  feast  (ver.  21)  which  he  pui-posed  to  observe  in  Jerusalem,  as  it 
coincided  with  the  time  when  his  offering  was  to  be  presented,  and 
he  would  probably  at  the  same  time  obey  the  Mosaic  injunction, 
which  required  that  the  great  festivals  should  be  attended  by  all 
the  male  members  of  the  Israelifcish  nation.  Kow  most  chronolo- 
gers  (see  the  second  chronological  table)  regard  Pentecost  as  the 
feast  referred  to  by  Paul,  and  probably  Pentecost  of  the  year  55 
after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  still  this  is  only  a  supposition,  for 
there  are  no  decisive  arguments  to  prove  it,  and  the  date  of  the 
other  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  is  not  so  accurately  fixed,  that  from 
the  earlier  or  the  later  we  can  reckon  back  to  this  feast,  and  deter- 
mino  which  of  the  great  festivals  Paul  here  moans. 

(In  the  Codices  A.  E.  13,  14,  15,  36,  and  others,  this  clause  of 
ver.  21  is  wanting  ;  Set  jie  mivTug  r^v  ioprijv  rf/v  i^x^l''^^'"  '^ot^'^ai  elg 
'lEptiaoXviia  ndXiv.  On  the  authprity  of  these  manuscripts  many  dis- 
tinguished critics  regard  the  words  in  question  as  a  gloss,  and  even 
Heinrichs  and  Kuinoel  follow  them.  They  proceed  on  this  principle 
that  the  omission  of  them  would  be  inexplicable,  but  the  insertion 
of  them  easily  accounted  for,  traascribera  supposing  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  vow  required  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But'  the  omis- 
sion may  be  very  easily  explained  from  a  confounding  of  the  similar 
words  <Jt!  and  Je  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  clause  ;  and  the 
statement  itself  is  of  a  kind  which  could  not  well  be  made  by  a 
transcriber  desirous  of  inserting  a  mere  notice  :  in  no  case  certainly 
■would  a  transcriber  have  made  mention  of  a  feast,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  in  the  connexion  to  lead.  Any  person,  designing  to 
supplement  the  verse  merely  from  the  connexion,  would  have  stated 
soraethiDg  regarding  the  offering.  But  if  the  words  be  genuine, 
ihey  determine  more  particularly  the  reference  of  avofidg  in  verse  22, 
which  many  interpreters  do  not  regard  as  pointing  to  Jerusalem, 
but  to  Gffisarea.  But  as  KwreXBiyv  elf  Kcuadgsiav  occurs  before,  and 
iiarelii)  slg  'Avrtoxeiav  follows,  it  is  plain  that  dvafiaiveiv  cannot  be 
used  with  respect  to  Paul's  entrance  into  CEesarea,  supposing  even 
that  it  lay  upon  a  high  shore.  It  still  remains  therefore  the  most 
probable  supposition,  that  Paul  journeyed  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  saluted  the  mother  church  and  the  apostles.) 
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(Acts  xviii.  23— xlx.  41.) 


Ver,  23. — -Luke  gives  us  but  very  general  information  regarding 
Paul's  journey  through  Asia  Minor  during  which  he  visited  individu- 
ally the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  also  regarding  the  time  of  his  stay 
in  Antioch.  It  is  probable  that  the  ardent  apostle  broke  away  very 
speedily  again  from  Antioch,  that  he  might  confirm  his  numerous 
churches  in  Asia,  This  might  appear  to  him  the  more  necessary, 
if,  as  is  probable,  the  differences  with  Peter,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  at  chap.  xv.  1,  arose  during  his  present  visit  to  the 
mother  church  of  the  Gentiles,  Perhaps  in  Antioch  Paul  found 
himself,  along  with  a  number  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  engaged 
in  something  like  a  general  consultation  regai-ding  the  principles  of 
their  apostolic  ministry  ;  and  as  on  this  occasion  what  was  new  in 
the  Gospel  presented  itself  most  strongly  in  conflict  with  the  whole 
ancient  forma  of  religious  life,  Peter  might  be  led  to  waver  for  a 
moment,  particularly  as  some  of  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  pressed 
hard  upon  him.  (See  further  particulars  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  was  written  shortly  after  this  journey.) 

Vers.  24-28. — Before  Luke  however  describes  the  labours  of 
Paul  in  Ephesus,  he  mentions  the  accession  to  the  church  of  Christ 
of  a  man  of  great  influence,  viz.,  ApoUos  of  Alexandria,  who  was  at 
that  time  sojourning  in  Ephesus.  The  statements  made  regarding 
this  learned  and  distinguished  man,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
notices  that  immediately  follow  in  chap.  xix.  1-7,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  excited  state  of  religious  life  at  that  time,  such 
as  few  other  sections  of  this  book  afford.  Trae,  this  passage  has  its 
own  peculiar  diifieulties,     ApoUos  himself,  like  those  twelve  men 
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mentioned  in  chap.  xix.  7,  whom  one  at  first  is  t' 
from  him,  was  a  disciple  of  John  tho  Baptist :  he  had  been  directed 
by  this  faithful  witness  of  the  truth  to  Jesus  as  the  true  and  long 
expected  Messiah,  or,  if  he  had  not  known  John  himself,  he  had 
been  guided  by  disciples  of  his  school  to  the  Saviour.  Ho  himself, 
however,  or  his  instructors  among  the  disciples  of  John,  had  learned 
nothing  regarding  the  glorification  and  exaltation  of  Christ  in  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  nor  regarding  the  gift  of  the  Holy  G-host 
as  the  consequence  of  his  elevation.  That  ApolloB  taught  not  only 
regarding  John  the  Baptist,  bat  also  regarding  Jesus,  is  plain  not 
only  from  ver.  25,  where  the  expressions  nanj^iih'og  ttjv  6Sbv  tov 
Kvpiov  and  SiddoKtiv  dKpiQwr;  to.  TrspX  tov  Kuptou,  but  also  particularly 
from  chap,  xix  2,  where  the  name  liadrjrai  js  applied  to  disciples  of 
John,  who  occupied  a  quite  similar  position  to  ApoUos.  Here  then 
we  find  Christiana  who  lived,  as  it  were,  beside  the  great  spiritual 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  like  an  ofishoot  from  the  tree  of  the  king- 
dom of  G-od,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  church.* 

Two  considerationa  are  pressed  upon  our  notice  by  this  fact.  On  - 
the  one  hand,  we  perceive  from  it  with  what  power  the  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  world  wrought  at  that  time  :  even  in  remote  districjts 
he  was  acknowledged,  and  the  fact  of  his  advent  (vers.  25,  26),  was 
spread  abroad  with  zeal  and  courage,  while  as  yet  the  full  splendour 
of  his  light  waa  not  beheld.  From  the  school  of  John  there  pro- 
ceeded not  merely  men  like  the  apostles,  who  attached  themselves 
wholly  to  the  church,  nor  merely  men  who  openly  opposed  Christi- 
anity,  and,  Hke  the  later  Zabeans,  made  the  Baptist,  contrary  to  his 
own  will  and  public  declarations,  theh  Messiah  ;  but  also  an  inter- 
mediate parly,  who  had  been  directed  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  and  been  illuminated  with  some  beams  of  his  light,  but 
had  acquired  no  further  knowledge  of  him,  probably  because  theu- 
connexion  with  Palestine  was  early  broken  off,  perhaps  by  journeys 
which  they  made  into  the  heathen  world  before  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  before  us  shews 
how  expansive  v/&a  the  brotherly  love  that  was  cherished  by  the 
apostolic  church.  Notwithstanding  the  very  weak  apprehension 
which  these  disciples  of  John  certainly  had  of  the  new  dispensation 
of  Divine  mercy,  the  apostles  recognized  them  (ts  disciples,  on  the 
principle  that  no  one  can  call  Jesus  Lord  but  by  the  operation,  known 
or  unknown,  of  the  Spirit,  and  only  endeavoured  to  advance  their 
knowledge  of  Divine  things.  It  is  true,  if  the  disciples  of  John  had 
withstood  the  offered  means  of  advancement,  they  would  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  censure,  and  would  have  gone  over  into  heresy, 
like  the  Zabeans  ;  but  so  long  as  they  were  merely  ignorant  of  the 
*  See  Neander's  Chureh.  Hiatcoy,  part  ii.  p.  646,  etc,  also  Gcseuiua  im  Probeheft  der 
Encyolop.  von  Grul(er  uud  Eraeh  Art.  Zabier. 
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principle  of  life  procured  by  Christ,  the  apostles  treated  them  only  as 
immature  disciples,  who  were  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  Old 
Covenant  to  the  New,  acq^uainted  indeed  with  the  high  priest  of  the 
latter  by  name,  hut  without  having  felt  the  power  of  the  blood  of 
sprinkling. 

Now  if  Apolloa,  according  to  the  view  we  have  given,  occupied 
precisely  the  same  position  in  respect  of  religion  with  the  disciples 
of  John  subsequently  mentioned  there  arises  a  difficulty  in  the 
accuunfc  before  us,  in  the  apparently  different  treatment  of  ApoUos 
and  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  John,  They  are  baptized  (chap. 
xix.  5),  but  he  only  receives  more  minute  instruction  regarding 
the  Gospel  (chap,  xviii,  26).  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  the 
greater  learning  of  ApoUos  and  hie  talents  which  occasioned  Hub 
diffei'ence  of  treatment,  because  it  is  self-evident,  that  such  en- 
dowments belonging  to  the  natural  man  could  never  render  the 
higher  principle  of  the  Holy  Ghost  unnecessary.  And  just  as  httle 
is  it  probable  that  the  apostles  would  pursue  a  vacillating  course  in 
their  treatment  of  the  disciples  of  John  :  we  must  rather  suppose 
that  they  were  guided  as  to  this  point  by  some  fixed  principle. 
Now  as  Apolios  received  his  first  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  only  from  Aq^uila,  who,  ae  not  being  an  apostle,  could  not 
impart  to  him  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  suitable  supposition  we 
can  make  is,  that  ApoUos  was  really  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ 
in  Epheeus  by  Aquila,  but  first  received  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
Paul  in  Corinth.  In  this  view  the  ocourrence  forms  no  contra- 
diction at  all  with  chap.  viii. :  there  the  apostles  do  not  repeat 
the  act  of  baptism,  because  Philip  had  administered  Christian 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  I'ather,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  but  here  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  connected  with  Christ- 
ian water  baptism,  because  the  disciples  had  only  received  John's 
baptism  of  repentance,'* 

(Ver.  24. — The  form  of  the  name  ApoUos,  'ATroAAwf,  is  abbrevi- 
ated from  'An-oAJlwviof. — The  description  dv^p  X6yiof  may  refer  either 

*  If  the  general  practice  in  the  aposkilio  charch  was  that  the  apostles  alone  imparted 
the  gift  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  the  question  may  be  aalced,  what  was  the  case  after  their 
death  T  The  impoeitioit  of  hands  continued,  it  is  Itnown,  in  the  church,  and  every  bishop 
or  presbyter  coramunioateii  tie  gift  of  the  Spuit  aocordmg  to  the  measure  hi  which  he 
bad  received  him ;  but  do  one  possessed  the  Spirit  in  the  same  i^ch  manner  and  viHh  snch 
original  power  as  the  apostles ;  and  therefore  if  ,xapio/joTQ  (gifB)  were  to  be  found  here 
and  there  after  the  apostles'  death,  the  prol>ability  is  that  their  manifestations  were  far 
weaker  than  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Paul  only  had  not  reoeiyed  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Buotliec  apostle  {GaL  i.  12),  but  immediately  from  the  Lord. 
When  and  how  this  communication  of  the  Spirit  n'aa  made  to  the  Apostle  Pan),  we  Icnow 
not;  as  was  remarited  at  the  passage  in  Actsis.  11,  it  almost  appears  that tlie  Holy  Ghost 
was  communicated  to  him,  as  to  CorneUus,  before  baptism.  AC  all  events,  however,  the 
Spuit  came  to  him,  without  the  intervention  of  an  apostle,  as  is  clearly  apparent  from 
OaJat.112. 
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to  eloquence  or  to  leamiag  ;  but  as  the  Jewish  form  of  learning  is 
plainly  described  in  tbe  words  Svvardg  iv  raif  ypaipai^j  the  idea  of 
eloquence  is  rather  to  be  preferwd  in  this  case.  ApoUoa  then  pos- 
sessed a  distinguished  gift  of  speaking,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
very  accurately  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  without  doubt  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  interpretation  prevalent  among  the  Gnostics 
of  Alexandria.  If  Apolios,  as  has  been  supposed,  or  at  leasl;  some 
man  very  similarly  trained,  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  then  we  see  in  this  remarkable  composition,  how  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  consecrated  that  form  of  culture,  and  purified  it  from 
false  mteimixtures — Yer.  25.  The  phrase  ^euv  nvevfian  is  found 
also  in  Bjm  \ii  11  Apolloa,  and  probably  many  other  elevated 
men  ol  thit  stamp,  were  already  animated  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
idea,  that  the  incient  promise  of  the  Messiah  had  received  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  yet  they  knew  not  the  plenitude 
of  spnituil  gifts,  which  were  bestowed  through  him  upon  the  human 
race.~Ver.  27,  'Svi^dX?^(jOai  is  to  be  understood  in  the  signification 
of  "  conferre,"  "  to  be  profitable,"  "  to  give  support  and  help." 
And  x^P'-^  =  %'ip*'^^'',  ia  to  be  understood  of  the  peculiar  gift  of 
teaching  and  preaching,  which  ApoUos  possessed.— Ver.  28.  Evroi'wf 
has  already  occuiTed  in  Luke  xxiii.  10. — The  form  diaaaTeksyxeadaij 
which  strengthens  the  signification  of  the  simple  verb,  is  found  in 
no  other  part  of  the  M"ew  Testament.) 

Chap,  xix,  1-7. — The  commencement  of  this  chapter  looks  back, 
it  is  obvious,  to  the  account  of  Paul's  journey  interrupted  at  chap, 
xviii.  23,  and  mentions  his  arrival  in  Ephesus.  (The  /iepfj  ['Aaictf] 
dvuTEpiitdj  upper  parts  of  Asia,  denote  the  provinces  that  lay  more 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  as  opposed  to  Ephesus,  which  lay 
upon  tho  sea-shore.)  Here  the  apostle  found  twelve  disciples  of 
John  (ver.  7),  who,  like  Apollos,  were  only  acquainted  with  John's 
baptism  of  repentance  (ver.  3) ;  they  had  been  directed  by  the  Bap- 
tist to  look  to  Jesua  as  the  Messiah  (ver,  2),  but  they. knew  nothing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  higher  principle  of  heavenly  life  procured 
by  Christ  for  his  disciples  (John  vii.  39).  The  only  difficulty  con- 
nected with  this  aecount  springs  from  the  remark  in  ver.  2  :  dXX' 
ovSs  el  TTvevfia  ayiiv  eariv  'SjKovcajie.v,  we  have  not  even  heard  if  there 
is  a  Holy  Ghost.  It  certainly  appears  astonishing  that  these  men 
should  know  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  while  yet  the  Old  Testa- 
ment frequently  speaks  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  par- 
ticiple SoOev  has  therefore  been  supplied  to  ^ariv,  and  some  Codices 
too  instead  of  ianv  read  Xajjffdvovai  rive^.  In  this  view  the  disciples 
of  John,  when  they  used  these  words,  only  declared  that  they  had 
not  heard  that  any  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  had  actually  taken 
place.  But  if  we  compare  the  passage  in  John  vii.  39  (see  the  re- 
marks there  offered),  it  will  appeaE  that  this  view  merely  throws 
Vol.  lU.— 24 
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back  the  difficulty,  but  doea  not  solve  it.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
undoubtedly  is,  that  those  men  knew  nothing  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Grhost.  It  is  true  the  doctrine  was  clearly  unfolded  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  holy  ;  but 
thai  in  the  Divine  Being  there  exists  that  peculiar  power  which  the 
church  names  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  they  did  not  know ; 
and  they  could  not  discover  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  it  is  only 
the  clearness  of  the  New  Testament  which  enables  one  looking  back- 
ward to  find  it  in  the  Old.  It  is  probable  even  that  they  did  not 
regard  the  Messiah  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  but  merely  as 
an  extraordinary  man  ((JT0pw7rof  hot'  iicXoyijvy  The  meaning  of 
their  words  therefore  is,  that  Grod  still  appeared  to  them  as  a  sim- 
ple, self-contained,  indivisible  unity,  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  those  distinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  necessarily 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  God's  spiritual  essence,  without  which 
we  cannot  conceive  God  communicating  and  revealing  himself  as 
the  Living  one.  Now,  on  account  of  this  imperfect  knowledge  of 
God,  they  needed  still  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  we  have  supposed  therefore 
in  the  case  of  ApoUos,  is  here  plainly  declared,  via.,  that  those  who 
had  received  the  baptism  of  John  were  baptized  the  second  time. 

It  was  a  very  obvious  course  for  all  the  advocates  of  rebaptizing 
fixjm  Cyprian  down  to  the  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites,  to  adduce 
this  passage  in  their  defence ;  and  the  views  of  it  which  were 
adopted  by  the  orthodox,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  argument 
based  upon  it,  were  certainly  more  forced  than  even  their  iutcrpre- 


id,  for  example, 

"s  so  connected 

"  when  they 

in  the  name 


tation  of  it  in  favour  of  their  darling  idea.  It  was 
that  ver.  5  still  refers  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
with  the  words  of  Paul  in  ver.  4,  that  the  meaning' 
heard  him,  viz.,  the  Baptist,  they  were  baptized  by  hi 
of  the  Lord  JesuB."  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  baptism  of  John 
could  not  possibly  be  styled  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  :  the 
Baptist  only  directed  those  already  baptized  to  Jesus,  after  he  was 
convinced  of  his  Messiahship  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  him. 
Yet  men  like  Beza,  Calixtua,  Buddeus,  could  allow  themselves  to 
be  so  misled  as  to  adopt  this  untenable  supposition,  that  they  might 
wrench  from  the  Anabaptists  their  proof-passage.  The  best  expe- 
dient was  the  one  devised  by  Ziegler.  (Theol.  Abb.  Th.  ii.)  He 
supposed  that  these  disciples  of  John  had  been  infected  with  the 
error  of  those  who  declared  the  Baptist  himself  to  bo  the  Messiah, 
and  who  wore  also  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Baptist.  They  had 
not,  therefore,  received  the  right  Johannic  baptism,  and  of  course 
they  needed  to  be  baptized  again,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  had  they  been  properly  baptized  by  John  in  the  name  of  the 
approaching  Messiah.     Under  this  view,  certainly,  we  can  carry 
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tlimugh  the  principle  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  not  Iraptized, 
as  there  are  no  cortaia  tracea  of  it  elsewhere  to  be  found.  But  even 
this  explanation  is  untenable,  beiug  fully  refuted  by  the  single  con- 
sideration that  in  that  case  the  disciples  of  John  would  certainly 
not  have  been  styled  iiaBijTai,  as  they  are  in  chap.  xix.  1. 

But  even  taking  the  words  in  their  obvious  sense  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  Anabaptists  are  right,  in  adducing  this 
passage  in  their  defence.  They  only  ^eertj  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  child  should  be  baptized,  because  in  their  view  the  in- 
ward baptism,  which  presupposes  consciousness,  should  always  co- 
incide with  the  outward ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  those 
who  have  been  baptized  simply  as  unconscious  children,  and  thus 
have  not  received  the  true  baptism  at  all,  ought  to  be  baptized 
when  they  come  to  maturity.  An  actual  repetition  of  baptism, 
therefore,  is  not  taught  by  the  Anabaptists  :  they  merely  assail  the 
propriety  of  infant  baptism,  of  which  there  is  nothing  said  in  the 
passage  before  us,  which  therefore  it  is  clear,  on  a  closer  view  of  the 
point  of  debate,  ought  never  to  have  been  applied  to  the  question 
at  all. 

If  then  the  apostles  baptized  anew,  on  their  entrance  into  the 
Christian  church,  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist or  by  his  adherents,  the  question  arises,  whether  those  who  were 
baptized  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  before  the  institution  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  (see  John  iii.  26,  iv.  2)  would  also  reciiiire  to 
submit  to  baptism  again  ?  There  is  nothing  certainly  in  the  nature 
of  this  baptism,  to  shew  that  this  might  not  be  the  ease,  for  as  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  imparted,  it  could  not  be  the 
laver  of  regeneration  ;  moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  disciples 
had  baptized  but  a  few,  and  that  only  immediately  after  they  were 
disengaged  from  the  Baptist  and  connected  with  Jesus,  and  while 
they  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  John.  And  this 
explains  why  it  is  only  at  this  early  period  in  the  passages  cited 
above,  that  we  find  any  notice  of  the  subject,  and  nowhere  ob- 
serve any  further  traces  of  it.  But  these  few  individuals  may  have 
attached  themselves  quite  closely  to  the  company  of  Christ,  and 
thus  along  with  the  apostles,  who  were  not  afterwards  baptized  by 
the  Lord,  they  may  have  immediately  received  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  communication  would  render  quite  un- 
necessary the  administration  of  the  outward  ordinance. 

Vers.  8-12. — The  following  verses  give  a  short  account  of  the 
ministry  of  Paul  in  Ephesus,  For  three  months  he  preached  to  the 
Jews  :  afterwards  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  laboured  for  two 
years  among  them,  teaching  in  the  school-room  of  one  Tyrannus,* 

*  It  wan  during  the  period  of  this  residence  of  Paul  in  Ephesus  that  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Qalatiane,  aad  the  two  to  the  Coriathiaiui,  were  oompoaed.     The  second  of  the  two 
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Many  cures  too  were  performed  by  Paul  in  this  place.  (On  fffcATjpv- 
veaBai  in  vers.  9,  see  at  Rom.  ix.  18.  Here  the  hardening  is  aacribod 
to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Jews  themselves,  hut  there  it  is  attrib- 
uted to  Gfod.  The  milder  form  of  expression  which  is  here  chosen, 
"  the  hardening  of  one's  self,"  is  the  more  usual  one  in  Scripture. — 
Ver.  9.  'Ai^wpttTs  refers  merely  to  the  separation  of  their  places  of 
meeting.  ^x°^V  means  a  school  or  lecture  room  ;  it  is  probable  that 
Tyrannus  kept  a  school  of  rhetoric— Ter.  12.  On  aovddpwv  comp,  at 
John  xi.  44.  SinKivdiov,  from  "  semi"  and  "  cingere,"  denotes  an 
apron,  and  occurs  not  again  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  such 
articles  of  dress  plainly,  as  could  be  easily  laid  aside  and  used  else- 
where, that  are  named.  Regarding  cures  effected  by  euch  objects, 
see  remarks  on  Acts  v.  15.  Hero,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  mul- 
titude exhibits  more  decided  marks  of  superstition  than  the  case 
mentioned  in  chap.  v.  15.  The  person  of  Peter  was  always  present 
along  with  his  shadow,  but  here  articles  of  clothing  only  make  their 
appearance,  and  they  are  regarded  as  impregnated  with  the  apostle's 
power.  When  these  have  a  healing  efficacy  ascribed  to  them,  which 
is  traced  back  to  God,  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  condescension 
of  the  Divine  mercy  to  individuals  who,  though  erring,  are  yet  well- 
intentioned.  The  apostles  themselves  certainly  have  not  given 
countenance  to  such  ideas,  for  there  ia  no  trace  of  them  anywhere 
to  be  found.®) 

Vers.  13-17. — With  this  account  of  the  miracles  performed  by 
Paul,  Luke  connects  the  description  of  an  occurrence  altogether  sin- 
gular. Jewish  exorcists  who  witnessed  the  mighty  works  of  the 
apostle,  supposed  that  his  power  Jay  in  the  use  of  the  name  Jesus ; 
and  therefore  they  expected  that  the  mere  employment  of  it  would 
enable  them  to  exhibit  similar  results.  (See  the  remarks  at  Matth. 
xviii.  5  on  a  like  occurrence.)  However  strange  this  notion  may  ap- 
pear to  US,  still  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  anfiijuity, 
and  particularly  those  of  wonder-workera  among  the  Jews,  who 
imagined  that  the  utterance  of  certain  words  or  foiTrmlfe  had  a 
mighty  power  connected  with  it.  And  therefore  the  Rabbins  after- 
wards explained  the  miracles  of  Jesus  himself  "by  the  supposition 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  holy  name  of  Jehovah.  (B-i:i^5  c<?5.) 
(See  Eisenmenger's  entdeck.  Judenth.  Part  I.  p.  154.)  The  em- 
ployment of  the  name  of  Jesus  by  the  exorcists  had  no  effect  upon 
the  demoniacs,  nay,  they  even  manifested  hostihty  to  them ;  a  hos- 

latter  however  was  probably  written  after  the  apostle  was  driven  away  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  Ccmottius  the  goldsmibb,  and  most  likely  in  Macedonia.    (Acts  xx.  1,  2.) 

*  There  is  no  necasEary  limit  to  God's  mode  of  miraculoua  working.  We  might  connect 
it  alike  with  the  iouohing  of  tlie  Saviour's  garmenl,  with  the  shadow  of  Peter,  and  Willi 
tbe  napkin  borno  from  Paul.  So  long  as  tbere  was  tlie  aetnaleieroiae  of  miroeulona  power, 
and  il;  v/sa  ascribed  to  its  right  source,  tliere  aeems  no  ground  for  the  imputation  of  supoiy 
eWtion. — [K, 
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tilitj  easily  explained  from  that  heightened  power  of  perception 
developed  among  such  unfortunates,  by  which  they  at  once  recog- 
niaed  the  inefSeacy  of  the  words  uttered.  (That  the  Jews  too 
attempted  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,*  and  that  often  with  success,  has 
already  appeared  from  Matth,  xii.  27. — In  ver.  13,  the  words  ^psifw 
vftdi;  Tov  'Ijjoovv  are  followed  by  ov  6  HavXo^  nrjpvnaei ;  for  the  reason, 
doubtless,  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  so  common,  that  there  was 
need  of  a  more  particular  description  to  point  out  the  person  in- 
dicated. Now  as  thcBe  Jews  could  not  of  course  recognize  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  no  other  method  was  left  but  to  mark  him  out 
by  the  person  who  was  preaching  him  with  such  zeal  in  Ephesus, 
On  the  construction  of  bpni^w  with  the  accusative,  with  which  sup- 
ply dia,  see  Mart  v.  7,  and  1  Thess.  v.  27. — The  persons  who  made 
this  attempt  in  Ephesus  were  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  a  priest  of  dis- 
tinction [d^xiepiu^l,  who  probably  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ephesian 
Jews.— On  the  use  of  rif  in  connexion  with  numbers,  see  Winer's 
G^ram.  p.  158.  It  ia  found  again  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  However, 
it  might  be  better  to  suppose  that  tI^  does  not  here  refer  to  the 
number,  but  that  Luke  states  the  number  by  way  of  addition, — 
Ver.  15.  The  phrase  TrvriJ/iK  Tiovijpov  is  used  by  Luke  with  peculiar 
frecLuency  :  instead  of  it  the  other  two  synoptical  Evangelists  com- 
monly employ  nvev^ia  aKddapTov. — In  ver.  16,  the  reading  dji^poTspbiv 
has  probably  arisen  from  this,  that  it  was  regarded  as  impt^sible  that 
one  should  be  able  to  contend  against  seven.  In  demoniacs,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  insane,  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  often  found  aug- 
mented to  an  incredible  extent.     See  at  Matth.  viii,  28.) 

Vers.  18-20. — What  occurred  with  the  eons  of  Sceva  only  aug- 
mented, as  was  to  be  expected,  the  consequence  of  Paul,  Almost 
the  entire  mass  of  the  people  began  to  repent,  and  many,  beholding 
the  real  wonders  of  the  living  G-od,  destroyed  the  idolatrous  charms 
by  which  the  priests  attempted  to  counterfeit  miracles.  (In  ver.  18, 
i^ofioXoyuaOaL  and  Avayy^Xk^iv  ™f  ■npd^eK;  cannot,  as  Kuinoel  sup- 
poses, apply  to  the  general  confession  of  their  sins  :  in  this  view  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  two  sufBciently  distinct  from  one 
another  in  sense.  The  trpd^ei^  rather  denote,  as  is  plain  from  the 
connexion,  magical  arts,  and  l^ojioXoyuadat  means  1^0  make  confes- 
BJon  of  these  before  the  apostle  or  individual  believers  ;  AvayyiXXeiv, 
on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of  them 
before  all,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  against  such  delusions.— Ver. 
19.  'Hspisfiyoq,  like  curiosus,  is  applied  particularly  to  those  curious 
and  busy  individuals,  who  employ  magical  arts  to  search  into  the 
future.  The  worship  of  Artemis  in  Eptesus  was  connected  with 
many  mysterious  ceremonies,  by  which  her  priests  and  worshippers 

*  Joaeptas  too  (AtiUq.  viii.  2,  B)  makea  mention  of  magicol  charms,  which  were  8a- 
cribed  toSolomon,  and  by  which  the  Jewish  conjurers  attempted  to  perform  ourea. 
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were  led  to  tte  practice  of  magical  arts,  which  they  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent.  The  Ephesian  charms  and  amulets  [ypdii/Mra  dXe^i- 
(jtapitaKo,  'E^etTio]'*  were  therefore  prized  above  all  othera.- — The  esti- 
mated value  of  these  books  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  drachmae, 
that  is,  about  sis  thousand  rix  dollars.f— Ver,  20.  Kara  Kpdrog  ia  to 
be  understood  adverbially  in  the  signification  of  "  admodum,  vehe- 
menter ;"  not  with  Beov  supplied  in  the  sense  of  juvante  Deo.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — After  these  occurrences,  Paul  now  determined,  as 
the  Gospel  appeared  c[uite  firmly  established  in  Epbesus,  both  to 
revisit  the  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  also  to  go  to 
Rome,  the  great  metropolis  of  the  heathen  world.  Previously,  how- 
ever, he  merely  sent  away  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  Macedonia,  and 
for  some  time  longer  he  exerted  his  energies  in  behalf  of  Asia. — (Ver. 
21.  The  phrase  SdETo  Iv  nveviian  supposes  the  previous  entrance  of 
the  plan  into  one's  mind,  and  indicates  that  a  decision  had  been 
come  to  in  its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  Etgriiv  'Aaiav^ 
in  ver.  22,  are  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  "for  the  benefit  of 
Asia." — -In  Eom.  xvi.  33,  another  Erastus  is  named,  who  was  resi- 
dent in  Corinth.  This  travelling  companion  of  Paul  appears  again 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  20. — ^Bnexsiv  scilicet  iavTov,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  detain 
one's  self,  to  sojourn,  to  tarry,"  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  frequently  in  good  Greek  writers,  e.  g.,  Xenophon, 
Paul's  purpose  in  sending  forward  his  two  associates  to  Macedonia, 
was  no  other  than  this,  to  make  preparations  for  the  collection, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  carrying  to  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  etc.) 

Vers.  23-27.—  But  immediately  after  the  dismission  of  these  two 
assistants,  a  mighty  storm  arose  against  the  apostle,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  Demetrius,  a  goldsmith,  This  man  was  employed  in 
making  little  silver  images  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Artemis, 
and  he  found  his  gains  curtailed  by  the  prodigious  influence  of  the 
apostle  in  the  whole  of  Asia,!  Now,  as  he  exercised  his  trade  on  a 
great  scale,  and  many  men  were  dependent  upon  him,  be  stirred  up 
against  Paul  in  the  hearts  of  the  fanatical  multitude  the  same 
hatred  which  burned  in  his  own  bosom. — (Ver.  24.  It  has  been 

*  Hesyohioa,  ia  liis  Lexicon  under  tliia  word,  adduces  some  forms  from  such  magical 
books;  for  example,  the  words  &ai!i,  nariaKi,  Xii,  Terpiif,  iauva/isi'svi,  atoiun.  He  sup- 
poses tlrnt  tliey  wers  Qreelc  words  deaignediy  tranapoaed,  but  perbaps  they  were  only  un- 
meaning sounds,  whieli  have  a  resemblance  quite  casually  to  Greek  Similar  sounds  in 
a  Latin  form  are  to  be  found  in  the  magical  books  of  the  middle  ages. 

f  In  forming  a  judgment  of  tbis  great  sum  (about  £1350  sl^.),  whieli,  according  to 
another  calculation,  rises  much  higher  still,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  flmt,  the  high  price  of 
books  generally  in  ancient  times,  and,  secondly,  the  eii^gecated  value  whioh  the  ms^i- 
oians  oscrihed  to  their  hooka  of  magic. 

}  Begnrding  the  rapid  spread  of  Christiaoity  in  A^  Minor,  see  the  account  given  by 
Plinyia  his  letters,  (x  9t.)  This  account  is  printed  in  my  work  Monum.  hist^  eocL  i. 
lis,  ete. 
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falsely  Bupposed  that  the  silver  temples  were  medals  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  Temple  of  Diana  upon  them,  hut  we  should  rather 
view  them  as  small  images  of  the  building,  which  travellers  and  pil- 
grims purchased  for  a  token  of  remembrance.  Such  little  temples 
were  called  d^iSpifiaTa.  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  22.  And  they  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  or  wood.— Ver.  25.  EtiTropi'a,  "  abundantia,  opulence." 
— Ver.  26.  The  words  firt  ovk  dal  Qeol  ol  6ia  ^eipui'  yiv6(isvoij  refer  to 
the  rude  popular  view  which  supposed  the  image  to  be  the  God 
himself.  The  better  educated  heathens  regarded  the  image  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  the  heavenly  divinity. — Ver,  27.  The  word  dneXeYii6g 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament :  slg  dneHeyitbv  iXQeiv  ia 
synouymoua  with  iTreXiy^eaSai!) 

Vers.  28-34. — The  multitude,  excited  by  the  covetous  Dem&- 
trius,  raised  the  cry,  "  great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaos  ;"  and  rushed 
to  the  theatre,  as  the  place  commonly  employed  for  meetings  of  the 
people.  Two  travelling  associates  of  Paul,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus, 
both  from  Macedonia,  they  dragged  along  with  them ;  Paul  himself 
would  have  gone  forth  among  the  multitude,  but  he  was  held  back 
by  his  distiuguished  patrons.  The  unruly  crowd,  swelled  by  mere 
alarmists,  who  knew  not  even  the  cause  of  the  tumult  (ver,  32), 
would  not  suffer  a  Jew  named  Alexander,  who  wished  to  speak  to 
the  people,  to  utter  a  woixi  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  town-clerk 
appeared,  that  the  uproar  was  hushed. 

Ver.  29,— Not  to  punish  the  prisoners,  as  in  the  persecutions  of 
later  times,  but  only  to  procure  a  meeting  of  the  people,  the  ex- 
cited multitude  betook  themselves  to  the  theatre,  Aristarchus  ia 
more  particularly  described  in  chap.  xx.  4,  as  also  Gaius.  The  per- 
son named  in  Eom.  xvi.  23,  who  resided  in  Coriuth,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  him. — 'S.weKdrjito^,  fellow-traveller,  occurs  again  in 
the  New  Testament  in  2  Cor,  viii.  19, — Ver.  31  shews  how  consider- 
able was  the  influence  which  Paul  had  acquired  in  Ephesus,  and 
vrith  this  his  declaration  in  1  Cor,  xvi,  9,  (juite  agrees.  The  friends 
of  Paul  belonged  to  the  Asiarchs,  who  always  required  to  be  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  people  of  the  city.  The  ofSce  of  these 
men,  who  were  changed  from  year  to  year,  had  reference  entirely  to 
religious  affaii-a  :  the  Asiarchs  had  the  oversight  of  the  sacred  places 
of  the  city,  and  were  required  to  arrange  the  sacred  games  at  their 
own  expense.  Besides  Ephesus,  the  other  cities  of  Asia  too  ap- 
pointed Asiarchs,  who  formed  together  a  college  (jh  koi,v6v).  The 
president  of  this  college  appears  always  to  have  belonged  to  the 
metropolis:  at  least  we  find  that  the  years  were  counted  by  the 
Asiarch,  as  by  the  consuls  among  the  Komans.  (See  Buseb,  Hist. 
Ecc,  iv.  15  ;  Winer's  Ecallex.  under  the  word  Asiarch. )~--Ver.  33. 
Alexander  the  Jew,  who  wished  to  speak,  and  who  doubtless  de- 
signed to  speak  against  the  apostle  and  his  ministry,  is  perhaps  the 
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same  person  whom  Paul  deBcribes  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  as  his  furioua 
enemy.  *^  The  Jews  pushed  him  forward  as  their  speaker,  that  their 
influence  too  might  be  employed  in  taming  the  tumult  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Paul ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  heathen  element  had  so 
gi'eat  a  preponderance,  that  they  could  mate  no  impression. 

Vers.  35-41. — The  town-clerk  now  quieted  the  uproar  ;  and  he 
both  did  juBtice  to  the  zeal  of  the  Ephesians  for  their  goddess,  and 
at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and 
pointed  out  the  hazardous  political  consequences  which  such  popular 
commotions  might  produce.  This  latter  suggestion  might  probably 
appear  to  Demetrius  himself  a  very  important  one,  and  he  might 
then  employ  his  influenco  in  appeasing  the  m«ltitude.~(Ver.  35. 
The  office  of  the  ypa^jtaT&vg  was  a  very  respectable  one  in  Ephesus, 
as  in  the  other  cities  of  Asia.  The  name  probably  arose  from  this, 
that  the  archives  of  the  state  were  under  his  care,  and  it  was  his 
.duty  to  prepare  all  official  writings.  The  expression  corresponds 
nearly  to  our  secretary  of  state.  [See  Hemsen  in  his  life  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  page  232.  Note.] — KaraoreXkuv  is  the  usual  word  for 
suppressing  a  popular  commotion.— Newsopof  means  properly  sweep- 
ing, i.  e.  cleansing  the  temple,  and  then  in  general,  careful  about  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  The  word  is  not  unfrequently  found  on  coins 
as  an  epithet  of  several  cities.— To  ^itmsrsg  supply  ayo^/wi.  So  were 
certain  idols  named,  which  were  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaveru 
This  was  long  regarded  as  a  mere  table,  like  the  accounts  of  showers 
of  stones  given  by  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  real 
^rolites,  whose  oiigin  they  were  unable  to  explain,  were  i-egarded  by 
them  as  presents  from  the  gods.  The  stone,  which  the  Romans 
brought  from  Asia  to  Rome  as  the  image  of  Oyhele,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  meteoric  stone.  The  accounts,  however,  given  by  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  image  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  are  very  various. 
[See  Piin.,H.  N.  xvi.  79.]— Ver.  36.  The  town-clerk,  as  weU  as  the 
Asiarchs,  is  manifestly  favourably  disposed  towards  Paul ;  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  defence  of  him  and  his  attendants.— npon-Er^f 
means  properly  "  prseceps,"  "  falling  forward,  then  prfecipitate, 
over-hasty,  rash."  It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  again  in  2  Tim. 
iii,  4, — ^Ver.  38,  dySpaioi  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  dyopaZoi 
in  chap,  xviii.  5.  The  latter  denotes  men  who  rove  or  loiter  idly 
about  the  market-place ;  the  former,  with  which  supply  fjfdpaL, 
means  court  days,  dies  judiciales.  The  plural  Avev-rraroi  does  not 
mean  that  there  were  several  proconsuls,  but  only  indicates  that 
there  was  always  a  proconsul  among  them. — Ver.  40.  It  was  a  very 
stillfuUy  directed  warning  the  town-clerk  gave  them,  that  the  Ro- 

*  According  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  9,  however,  the  apoalie  had  many  that  withstood  bim  in 
Ephesua;  flio  Alcsaniier  therefore  who  opposed  huu  t«waai3a  the  end  of  Lis  life,  may 
have  been  another  iadivicluftL 
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mans  might  see  something  of  sedition  in  this  tumiilt ;  the  fear 
therefore  of  losing  etill  more  in  money  and  goods,  than  they  had  lost 
hy  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  speedily  brought  them  to  a  state  of 
quietness.  SvaTQO(pij  here  means  only  an  uproar,  but  as  the  word 
also  involves  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  [see  Acts  xsiii.  12],  it  was 
probably  designedly  chosen  to  suggest  to  the  meeting,  what  con- 
Btrnotion  might  easily  he  put  upon  the  commotion. 


§  2.  Paul's  Journey  feom  Ephesds  to  Jerusalem. 

(Acts  xx.  1— xxi,  16.) 

Vers.  1-3.— The  departure  of  Paul  from  Ephesus  took  place 
after  a  solemn  meeting,  in  which  the  apostle  took  leave  of  the 
brethren.  It  stands  in  connexion  certainly  with  the  uproar  of  De- 
metrius, but  that  it  wae  occasioned  or  hastened  thereby,  as  Eich- 
horn  supposes,  is  not  at  all  indicated  :  indeed  the  words  "  after  the 
tumult  ceased"  (jtsra  rb  -navaaaGat  tov  Bopvffov)  are  opposed  to  this 
idea,  for  the  mention  of  the  ceasing  of  the  turaiilt  shews  that  the 
apostle  might  have  remained  quietly  in  Ephesus  if  he  had  chosen. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  apostle  attained  his  purpose,  of 
waiting  in  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  viz.,  of  the  year  59,  and  of  seeing 
Timothy  return  from  his  mission  {1  Cor.  xvi.  S,  II),  and  therefore 
the  time  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Ephesus  would  be 
a  suitable  period  to  which  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  (See  1  Tim.  i.  3.)  The  apostle,  according  to 
what  is  here  narrated,  goes  first  to  Macedonia  (by  Troas,  to  wit, 
where  he  expected  Titus,  who  was  to  bring  him  intelligence  regard- 
ing Corinth,  and  the  impression  liia  firet  epistle  had  made  on  the 
church  there,  2  Oor.  ii.  12,  13),  and  he  was  also  going,  accordiog  to 
1  Tim.  i.  8,  to  Macedonia,  having  left  Timothy  behind  in  Ephesus, 
Either  from  Troas,  therefore,  or  from  Macedonia,  where  he  wrote 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  might  Paul  have  dispatched 
the  letter  in  question  to  Timothy.  But  the  internal  features  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  are  not  in  accordance  with  this  date,  al- 
though Hemsen  still  decides  in  its  favour.  The  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  represents  him  as  presiding  over  the  Ephesian  church  for 
a  considerable  time,  while  here  he  reappears  immediately  in  the 
company  of  Paul,  and  again  the  epistle  exhibits  an  unsettled  state 
of  the  church,  and  speaks  of  the  presence  of  many  false  teachers, 
while,  according  to  Acts  xx,  29,  such  teachers  are  described  by  the 
apostle  as  only  to  make  their  appearance  afterwards.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  assign  the  epistle  in  question  to  the  last  period  of  the 
fife  of  Paul. 
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Eegarding  the  duration  of  Paul's  stay  in  Troas  and  Macedonia, 
nothing  definite  is  stated  ;  but,  as  hia  stay  in  Greece,  that  is  in 
Corinth,  ia  fixed  at  three  months  (verse  3),  and,  as  immediately 
thereafter  {vei-ae  6),  mention  is  made  of  the  paschal  feast  (via.,  of 
the  year  60),  it  is  prohatle  that  the  whole  time,  from  Pentecost 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  was  spent  on  the  journey  from  Epheeus  to 
Corinth.  In  this  city,  where  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  Jews  contrived  another  plot  against  him,  verse  3  ;  and,  to  escape 
theii'  snares,  he  departed  from  Corinth  sooner  than  he  had  purposed. 
As  the  winter  season  did  not  permit  him  to  choose  the  direct  course 
to  Syria  by  sea,  he  went  ba<;k  in  the  first  place  to  Macedonia,  that 
he  might  thence  prosecute  his  journey. 

Vers.  4r-6.—J.ii  the  progress  of  his  journey,  the  apostle  made  a 
stay  in  Philippi,  where  Luke  (who  again  uses  the  first  person) 
meets  him,  having  been  formerly  left  behind  (xvi.  40)  in  Philippi, 
and  having  spent  perhaps  the  whole  time  there.  The  numerous  at- 
tendants of  Paul  went  before  him  to  Troas,  and  waited  for  him 
there,  and  he  arrived  after  Easter,  and  remained  seven  days.  Many 
interpreters,  to  whose  views  Hemaen  in  recent  times  accedes,  regard 
a  retinue  of  seven  persons  as  too  large  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  perceive  any  thing  extraordinary  in  this.  Besides  tlie  attendants 
whom  Paul  always  had  beside  him,  and  who  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  him  for  baptizing  and  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  new 
churches,  there  are  here  merely  added  some  believers  from  the  prov- 
ince in  which  he  had  been  labouring.  Of  Sopater  (SwTraTpof)  noth- 
ing further  is  known  ;  perhaps  he  is  the  same  person  with  Sioffiwdrpof 
mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi,  21.  Aristarchus  and  Gains  were  ah^eady 
mentioned  at  chap.  xix.  29.  There,  however,  the  latter  is  called  a 
Macedonian,  while  here  he  seems  to  be  called  Aep(3owf,  a  man  of 
Derbe.  Undoubtedly  we  might,  with  Meyer,  regard  this  Gains  as 
another  person :  it  is  well,  however,  not  unnecessarily  to  inereaae 
the  number  of  biblical  persons.  It  has,  therefore,  already  been  pro- 
posed by  Emesti,  Valckenaer,  Kuinoel,  and  Neander,  to  put  a  point 
after  Gaius,  so  that  he  m^ht  be  included  among  the  Thessalonians 
mentioned,  and  Timothy  be  described  as  a  native  of  Derbe,  Ifor  is 
the  position  of  icai  after  Aep0aZog,  adverse  to  this  view  ;  for  it  can  be 
taken  in  the  signification  of  "  even,  also,"  and  therefore  need  not  be 
changed.  Secundus  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  two  assistants  of  the  apostle,  however,  Tychicns  and 
Trophimus,  natives  of  proconsular  Asia,  are  well-known. — Ver.  6. 
"A-Xpt^  is  used  to  denote  a  definite  date  "  till  five  days,"  for  "  on  the 
fifth  day."  The  passages  in  Rom.  viii.  22  and  Heb.  iii.  13,  to  which 
Kuinoel  appeals  in  favour  of  this  idea,  are  by  no  means  analogous 
to  the  one  before  us  ;  for  it  is  not  a  point  of  time  which  is  spoken 
of  in  them,  but  an  action  continuing  and  reaching  down  to  a  certain 
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term.  But  it  is  only  by  an  ellipsis  that  this  passage  can  he  thus  ex- 
plained, to  witj  by  supplying  with  r/Aeo/iev  the  idea  of  the  preceding 
sailing. 

Vers,  7-12,- — The  following  account  of  the  meeting  in  Troas,  and 
of  the  falling  of  a  young  man  named  Eutychua  from  the  window  of 
the  tiiird  story,  is  not  of  much  importance  considered  in  itself,  but  it 
is  interesting,  first,  because  it  presents  an  example  of  a  meeting  by 
night,  and,  secondly,  because  it  shews  that  the  observance  of  Sunday 
existed  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  apostles,  which  is  also  proved  by 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  The  connexion  plainly  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  apostle  wished  to  observe  Sunday  with  the  church,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper,  as  also  the  agape  with  them,  before  he  left 
Troas.  The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  church,  believers  distinguished  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  celebrated  it  with  solemn  meetings.  Thus 
the  obseryaECO  of  this  day  spread  ecLually  among  Christians,  both 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  extraction. 

(On  the  expression  liia  runr  oappdroyv,  see  Comm.  at  Matth. 
xxviii.  1. — Ver.  8.  The  numerous  torches  served  probably  not  merely 
to  give  light,  but  also  for  ornament.  Sabbaths,  it  is  known,  are  still 
celebrated  among  the  Jews  with  many  lights.— Ver,  9.  Qv^l^,  "  aper- 
ture of  a  window,"  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  in  2  Cor.  xi. 
83, — Ver.  10.  The  declaration*  of  Paul,  ^  V^OT  "■vtov  Iv  ai/rCi  s(mv, 
his  life  is  in  him,  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
case  of  raising  from  the  dead.  The  account  is  cLuite  parallel  to  the 
account  given  by  Matthew  (ix.  24)  of  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  and  the  remarks  there  made  aro  applicable  here  also.  Cal- 
vin expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner,  as  so  many  interpreters 
do  with  respect  to  the  perfectly  analogous  narrative  in  the  Gospels : 
"non  negat  Paulus  fuisse  mortuumjavenum,  quia  miraculi  gloriam 
hoc  modo  extinguerit,  sed  sensus  est,  vitam  illi  redditam  esse  Del 
gratia."  But  it  does  not  become  us  to  increase  or  to  magnify  mira- 
cles ;  we  should  take  every  thing  as  the  Scripture  presents  it  to  ue. 
Ver.  11.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  apostle  does  not  permit 
himsell'  to  be  disturbed  by  this  sad  accident :  he  holds  the  love-feast, 
which  was  probably  delayed  by  reason  of  his  long  discourse,  and  en- 
ters into  affectionate  conference  with  those  who  were  present  tiU  the 
dawn  of  morning.) 

Ver.  13-16.— As  Luke  himself  was  now  again  in  the  company, 
he  was  able  to  give  quite  a  precise  account,  and  accordingly  he  epeei- 
fiea  with  care  the  stations  as  far  as  Miletus.  Paul,  who  seems  on 
this  occasion  to  have  had  the  entire  control  of  the  ship,  sailed  past 
Ephesus,  because  he  was  afraid  the  multitude  of  his  friends  would 
detain  him  there  too  long,  as  he  was  desirous  of  being  in  Jerusalem 
at  Pentecost.     (Ver.  13.  'Aduo?  was  a  city  in  Troas;  Paul  went 
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tliiB  lengtli  on  foot,  protably  that  he  might  enjoy  the  company  of 
the  believers  from  Troas.* — Ver,  15.  TpbryvkXiov  ia  a  promontory 
of  Ionia,  opposite  the  island  of  Samos.) 

Vers.  17-21, — But  although  the  apostle  had  not  himself  touched 
at  Bphesus,  yet  he  longed  to  address  the  rulers  of  the  church  there, 
that  he  might  give  them,  as  he  supposed,  his  last  injunction.  He 
caused  the  elders  of  that  church,  therefore,  to  he  invited  to  Miletua, 
and  delivered  an  address  to  them,  which  is  fully  communicated  to 
MB  by  Lutcf  This  speech  is  interesting,  not  simply  because  it 
expresses  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  heartfelt  love  of  the  apostle 
to  his  spiritual  children  and  the  faithful  solicitude  of  his  efforts, 
but  it  is  also  important  as  opening  a  prophetic  view  of  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  church.  Paul  points  in  it  to  the  threatening  dangers 
which  awaited  the  church  from  false  teachers,  and  he  gives  most 
earnest  warnings  against  them.  How  much  the  fears  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  unfortunately  justified  in  the  sequel,  is 
shewn  to  us,  not  simply  by  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  in' 
which  he  is  obliged  to  instruct  his  disciple  regarding  the  measures 
to  he  taken  against  the  heresy  which  had  broken  out,  but  also  from 
the  writings  of  John.  The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John  were 
composed  in  Ephesus  itself,  and  they  all  express,  very  mildly  indeed, 
but  still  unmistakably,  opposition  to  the  false  teachers  whom  Paul 
had  already  assailed.  Several  learnedmenof  recent  times,  and  even 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  particularly  Irenseus,  iii.  14.  2,  have 
1  that  Paul  held  a  formal  council  in  Miletus,  there  being 
[  there,  not  only  rulers  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  but  also 
of  many  other  neighbouring  churches.  But  the  text  is  not  favour- 
able to  this  view  ;  rather  ver.  28,  as  it  speaks  of  but  a  single  church, 
is  directly  opposed  to  it.  Probably  this  idea  arose  only  from  the 
circumstance  that,  in  ver.  28,  several  i-nianoTzoi  are  named,  from 
■which  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  at  the  time  when  the  names  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  had  become  markedly  distinguished  from  one 
another,  that  the  bishops  of  several  churches  must  have  been  con- 
vened. But  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  primitive 
church  the  two  words  were  used  CLuite  synonymously,  J  as  is  plain  in 
the  New  Testament  from  Acts  xx,  17,  compared  with  ver.  28  ;  PhU, 

*  Hemsen,  p.  478,  throws  out  the  eonjectura  that  Paal  went  on  foot  alone,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  to  hia  followers  aa  opportunity  of  meditatiug  and  eonverBing  about 
his  laet  discourses ;  Vi  me  this  does  not  seem  probahle,  for  the  apostle  had  chieHy  spoken, 
not  for  those  who  were  going  with  him,  but  for  those  who  remamel  behinii. 

I  Menken's  praotical  exposition  of  this  speech,  in  his  BHoke  in  das  Leben  Pauli,  p.  483, 
etc.,  is  woi-th  reading  here.  See  alsoStier'sRedenderApoatel,  part  ii.  p.  ITO,  et<j.  Asa 
forewell  speech,  this  disoourBo  beara  a  reaemblance  to  Matth.  s.skv.  As  in  that  passage 
our  Lord  himself  opens  to  his  disdples  yiews  into  futurity,  so  does  Paul  here  to  his  spirit- 
ual ohiidren. 

%  Seo  Neauder's  Church  History,  vol  l,  p.  134,  etc. 
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L  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  compared  with  ver,  8,  and  Titus  i.  17.  And  even, 
the  eccleRiaetical  father,  Theodoret,  mates  the  remark  on  Phil.  i.  1 : 
eTTioKO-novi;  Tovq  -n^eofivTigovg  KaXel,  dfuporepa  yup  elxov  ica-r'  iituvav  rhv 
Katpbv  Tcl  dvdfiaTa,  he  calls  the  elders  bishops,  for  ihey  had  at  that 
time  both  names.  The  question,  however,  regarding  the  qffiees  must 
be  carefully  diatinguished  from  the  question  regarding  the  names. 
With  respect  to  the  former  it  is  plain,  even  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment (see  Comm.  on  Acts  sii.  17,  xxi.  18,  and  on  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus)  that  in  the  larger  churches  there  was  a  presi- 
dent of  the  coUege  of  Presbyters,  who  afterwards  received  Kar'  i^xVi" 
the  name  imcuoTro^.  "Where  the  number  of  believers  was  great,  and 
conseq^uently  also  that  of  the  presbyters,  it  would  happen  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  some  one  possessing  the  highest  qualifications 
of  an  exteniEil  and  internal  kind,  would  assume  the  pluce  of  leader 
of  the  whole  body.  But  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  reigned 
in  the  apostolic  church  would  cause  this  result  to  be  developed,  with- 
out that  presumption  and  arrogance  which  were  afterwards  unfor- 
lunately  so  much  displayed  by  the  bishops  towards  the  subordinate 
functionaries  and  members  of  the  church.* 

The  apostle  mentions  at  the  coiamencement  of  his  address  the 
faithful  solicitude  with  which  he  hLid  devoted  himself  to  their  in- 
terests, during  the  long  time  he  was  among  them.  He  could  do  this 
without  the  fear  of  being  regarded  as  vain  and  self-sufficient,  since 
it  was  not  himself  he  praised,  but  the  gift  of  God  in  him. — (Ver.  18, 
The  phrase  ndvra  rby  pffiovov  (ieff  i^iiCiv  iyev6iJ.Tiv,  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted with  scrupulous  exactness,  as  if  the  apostle  had  not  left 
Ephesus  for  a  single  day,  but  certainly  it  excludes  journeys  of  a 
month's  duration,  so  that  we  cannot  well  suppose  him  to  have  made 
long  excursions  from  Ephesus. — Ver.  19.  Tanuvo^o<}i>v7i  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  but  elsewhere  only  in  1  Pet. 
V.  5.  Also  the  adjective  Ta-nuv6ij>piiiv  occurs  in  1  Pet.  iii.  8. — Ver. 
20,  'TTToariXXetjdai  coiTCsponds  to  the  Latin  "  se  subducere,"  to 
withdraw  from  a  thing,  to  neglect  it.  Oomp.  ver.  27. — Ver.  21. 
The  connexion  of/ieTdvoia  with  Qsog,  and  Qfrnffrig  with  Christ  is  pe- 
culiar. Kuinoel  refers  the  former  only  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
first  made  acquainted  with  the  true  God  by  the  Gospel,  the  other 
he  refers  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  But  such  a  contrast  is  not  here 
spoken  of  at  all :  the  explanation  rather  is  that  in  God  the  Father 

*  In  Hebrews  xiii.  7,  11,  24,  the  nilora  of  the  church,  are  styled  itjov/itpoi,  which  is 
equivalent  to  i-aioiioTroi.  Thia  word,  like  the  name  TrpiafivrEpo;,  is  derived  fcom  tlie  coa- 
siitutiou  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  presided  over  by  aged  peraons,  b''lEt, 
or  by  pastors,  &'0319-  On  the  last  name,  see  Biixtorf  Lex.  Eabb.  p,  1831,  under  the 
word  oj-iBithat  is, 'to  teud  a  flock.  The  constitution  of  the  synagogae,  howerer,  did 
not  lead  so  decidedly  to  tbe  creation  of  a  president  in  the  college  of  elders,  probably  oo 
account  of  the  predominant  influenoe  of  the  Sanhedrim  eocisting  In  the  theocratic  centre 
of  the  nation. 
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tlie  Idoa  of  strict  righteousness  is  cxtibited,  to  wlncli.  repentance 
directs  itself,  but  in  Christ  the  idea  of  compassioii,  to  which  faith 
looks.) 

Vers,  22-27. — Paul  is  now  led  by  the  dangers  he  was  about  to 
encounter  in  Jerusalem,  which  made  him  apprehend  he  should  see 
his  beloved  Ephesians  no  more,  to  mate  mention  of  his  faithful 
labours  in  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  of  his  consequent  freedom 
from  guiltj  if  any  of  them  still  should  perish.  If  we  suppose  a 
second  captivity  of  Paul,  then  certainly  he  came  again  into  those 
regions  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  13-20),  but  this  supposition  need  occasion 
no  difficulty,  because  the  apostle  here  expresses  merely  a  private 
opinion,  and  by  no  means  intimates  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  the 
■unerring  Spirit  of  God.  He  probably  saw  quite  correctly  the  end  of 
his  course,  viz.,  the  death  of  martyrdom,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
space  of  time  that  was  yet  to  intervene  in  his  Hfe. 

(Ver,  22.^'Ihe  words  ^eSsjiEvog  t<5  nvsv^Ti,  hound  hy  the  Spirit, 
refer  simply  to  the  journey.  To  this  the  apostle  felt  with  himself 
an  inward  pressing  summons  ;  but,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  to  befaU  him.  For  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  teach  each  one  everything,  but,  according  to  God's  appoint- 
ment, he  teaches  each  one  what  is  needful  for  him.  His  approach- 
ing captivity  Paul  had  to  learn  from  other  persons,  who  were 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  [see  chap.  xxi.  12] .  Perhaps  this 
arrangement  was  made  by  God,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Paul's 
obedience  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  even  in  cases  where  they 
appeared  to  him  unsuitable ;  for  certainly  it  could  not  but  appear  to 
him  strange  that  he  who  was  able  every  day  to  gain  over  thousands 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  he  for  years  withdrawn  &om  the  min- 
istry of  the  word.  The  dative  t^  'Kvsv}mTi  further  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  dative  of  association,  "  bound  to  the  Spirit,"  but 
as  the  dative  of  instrument,  "bound  by  the  Spirit."  The  Spirit  is 
viewed  as  a  power  taking  possession  inwardly  of  the  will  of  man,  and 
binding  it. — Ver.  25,  The  words  h  oif  difiXSov  might  be  referred 
to  the  travels  of  Paul  in  different  places,  and  thus  it  would  be  made 
probable,  that  there  were  presbyters  present  from  other  cities  :  but 
the  words  may  be  just  as  well  applied  to  the  labours  of  Paul  in  the 
city  of  Ephesus  alone. — Ver,  26. — KoSopSf  a-r^o  atftaro^  =  cam  'gi. 
The  blood  is  viewed  as  the  principle  of  life.)^'' 

Ver,  28,  -This  verse  is  in  several  respects  remarkable.  We 
perceive  from  it,  in  tM  first  place,  how  very  important  and  influen- 
tial a  position  the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  which 
they  acquire  in  nowise  merely  by  their  own  arbitrary  power,  nor  by 

*  It  is  cot  to  be  overlooked  that  Paul  places -first  tlia  expression  •Kponix^re.  iavrols, 
teaching  us  tliat  oonearn  for  liis  own  soul  is  tlie  first  duty  of  every  individiial,  and  in  the 
le  qualification  For  tbelr  labours 
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that  of  the  church  that  chose  them,  but  from  above.  The  bishops 
are  conBidered  as  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  are  ad- 
monished not  oidy  to  take  care  of  their  own  souls,  but  also  to  feed 
well  the  flock  of  God  over  which  they  are  placed.  This  lepreeeuta- 
tion  is  not  favourable  to  the  view  now  widely  diffused  among  Pro- 
testants,* that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  church  was  completely 
domocratieal,  so  that  every  individual  had  eeeentially  the  same  right 
and  the  eame  duty  as  the  rulers  of  the  church.  This  opinion,  too 
rudely  formed  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy, has  still  this  amount  of  truth,  that  every  believer,  even  the 
humblest,  possesses  a  priestly  character,  in  reference  to  himself  and 
his  household,  hut  not  at  all  in  reference  to  the  general  body.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  (James  iii.  1)  give  an  express  warning  against  every 
one  setting  himself  up  as  a  teacher.  The  idea  of  an  order  of  teach- 
ers in  the  church  rests  Upon  the  conviction  that  God  imparts  his 
gifts  in  various  measures,  and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  natural 
endowments,  but  particularly  also  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(See  Comm.  on  1  Oor.  xii.  11.)  Now  those  persons,  who  have  re- 
ceived a  larger  measure  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  ought  to  possess 
the  guidance  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  apostoUc  church,  where  the 
rulers  were  chosen,  either  by  the  apostles,  who  were  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  or  by  the  congregations  among  whom  the  Holy  Grhost  reigned 
in  his  primitive  power,  these  rulers  corresponded  entirely  to  this 
idea.  But  circumstances  were  afterwards  completly  changed  :  un- 
qualified persons  by  corrupt  practices  of  all  kinds  got  hold  of  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  qualified  persons  were  excluded  from 
it.  This  state  of  matters  naturally  brought  about  a  reaction,  in 
which  men  went  to  another  false  extreme. 

In  the  second  place,  we  see  from  this  verse  that  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  church  (jtoiiiaivuv  rfiv  iKicXriciiiv)^  which  includes  alike  the 
government  (su/Jspwjotf)  and  teaching  (SidaanaXtaj  of  the  church,^ 
by  no  means  concerns  itself  merely  with  the  statement  of  true  doc- 
trine, but  also  with  refuting  the  false.  The  admonition  to  feed  the 
flock  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  prediction  that  false 
teachers  were  to  arise,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  them  that  Paul 
recommends  watchfulness.  See  further  on  this  subject  in  tlie  pas- 
toral .epistles. 

Finally,  the  verse  has  acquired  great  importance  on  account  of 
the  concluding  words,  which,  if  the  usual  reading  could  be  regarded 
as  genuine,  would  not  only  make  Christ  bear  the  name  of  God,  but 

*  Ths  Rtibi'raers  were  fur  ramovod  from  this  view :  thoy  ratlior  affirmed  most  em- 
plialieally  tliat  a  pecuiiar  order  of  teaoliero  was  iadispensable  in  the  church.  Tiie  falsa 
estreme  indicated  above  was  exhibited  in  the  extremeat  form  among  the  Anabaptist  and 
Quaker  sects. 

f  On  the  relation  of  these  ;tapf<i/«iro,  as  well  as  on  the  diatinctioa  between  -irpcBJlv- 
repoi  SiSuaKin-rec  and  m^epvavTC;,  see  the  partioulara  at  the  paalornl  epistlaa. 
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would  also  appear  to  justify  the  confusion  of  the  qualities  of  his  na- 
tures made  hy  the  Monophysites.*  Its  genuineness  however  cannot 
be  defended  consistently  with  the  critical  authorities.  The  reading 
GeoS  occurs  in  the  celebrated  Codex  B.,  but  it  is .  not  the  original 
reading  there  ;  it  is  a  subsequent  correction,  and  is  found  no- 
where else  save  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Syiiac  version,  and  some  of  the 
fathers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  A.O.D.E.,  and  several  other 
Codices,  have  the  reading  svptw,  which  all  recent  critics  recognize 
as  the  right  one.  The  readings  Kvpiov  Qsov  and  XpiaTov  are  not  at 
all  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  have  plainly  sprung  from  the 
other  two.  The  preponderating  critical  authorities  are  also  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstance,  that  it  may  be  easily  explained  how 
esov  might  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  Kvpfov,  but  not  the  reverse. 
The  phrase  iKKXjjala  uvptov  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  while  iKKXrjaia 
GeoS  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  therefore  it  might  readily 
happen  that  the  familiar  expression  would  be  chosen  instead  of  the 
more  uncommon  one,  attention  not  being  paid  to  the  following  aifm. 
That  this  connexion  of  fedf  and  (tifwi  has  no  foundation  in  the 
style  of  the  apostles,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  no  such  forms  of 
expression  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  True,  the  expression 
alfia  Kvplov,  hlood  of  the  Lord,  is  also  a  singular  one,  and  appears 
to  wear  a  colouring  of  Monophysitism,  for  vtf^piof  commonly  ex- 
presses the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  But  the  connexion  with 
kKKXtjoia.  shews  that  here  it  only  means  in  general  "  leader,  gov- 
ernor," and  therefore  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Joim  xiii.  13,  14,  16,  and  not  a  few  other  passages,  where 
Kvpio^  stands  along  with  dManaXo^,  and  only  forms  a  contrast  with 
SovXog. 

Another  various  reading  in  the  passage  before  us  is  that  which 
Griesbach  and  other  modern  critics  have  received  into  the  text, 
viz.,  alparo^  tov  ISCov,  instead  of  the  common  reading  l6i.ov  atfia- 
TOf.  This  reading  is  susceptible  of  meaning,  only  as  we  might 
refer  5  Uiog  to  Christ,  (Bom.  viii.  32.)  But  if  Kvplov,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  right  reading,  then  this  explanation  cannot  be 
admitted,  and  Wfof  accordingly  must  in  this  case  he  referred  to 
alfia.  UspiTToisladai  occurs  only  once  again  in  the  New  Testament, 
viz.,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  in  the  signification  of  "  earn,  obtain,  acquire." 
But  the  substantive  TTtpt-noirjm^  is  frequently  found.  The  idea  that 
the  Lord  has  redeemed  the  church  with  his  own  precious  blood, 
and  purchased  it  for  a  possession,  expresses  its  great  value,  and 
thus  heightens  the  obligation  of  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

Vers,  29-32. — There  is  now  appended  the  warning  that  great 
dangers  threaten  the  church,  to  ward  off  which  the  apostle  demands 

*  On  this  point  see  the  ninth  excuraua  appended  to  the  commentaiy  of  Heinrioha. 
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vci-.  29,  or,  like  Grotius,  to  view  tbe  wolves  as  heathen  persecutors, 
and  the  others  as  heretics.  Both  views  aro  certainly  wrong.  Heathen 
enemies  cannot  well  be  the  parties  spoken  of,  because  in  ioretelling 
them  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  so  solenm  an  announcement ; 
for,  in  the  nature  of  thinga,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Eomans 
would  set  themselves  against  tbe  spread  of  Obriatianity.  Tbe  open 
enemy  too,  who  insisted  upon  apostacy,  brought  far  less  danger  in 
his  train  than  tbe  apparent  friend.  Yet  tbe  words  koX  i^ifMiVj  and 
the  contrasts  between  eloeXevaovrai,  and  dvaorijaovrai,  between  Xiricoi 
dapeX^  and  XaXovvre^  Siearpafijdva,  imperatively  reCLuire  that  tbe  ene- 
mies of  the  cburch  described  in  tbe  two  verses  should  be  viewed  as 
different.  The  nature  of  this  difference  becomes  plain,  when,  as  was 
intimated  above,  we  view  it  as  grounded  on  a  difference  of  ori^n. 
Hostile  men,  tbe  apostle  means  to  say,  would  bring  errors  into  the 
church  from  without,  but  also  from  amongst  themselves,  nay  from 
their  very  instructors,  false  teachers  would  arise.  Then  tbe  concluding 
words,  Tov  &TToan^v  rm>^  (iadTp-a^  dnlaM  avruv^  (o  draw  away  disciples 
after  them,  describe  tbe  wicked  object  pursued  in  common  by  the 
two  parties,  viz.,  to  draw  believers  away  from  Christ,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  own  persons.  Here  we  find  exactly  described  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  tbe  sectarian,  which  continues  the  same 
in  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Tbe  upright  messengers 
of  the  truth  forget  themselves  for  tbe  sake  of  the  great  cause  which 
they  are  defending  :  tbey  desire  no  attachment  to  their  own  persons, 
but  only  demand  obedience  to  G-od  and  bis  word ;  but  the  founder 
of  sects  draws  men  away  from  tbe  Eternal,  and  sets  up  bis  own 
palti-y  self  instead  ;  thus  he  injures  both  himself  and  others. — (Ver. 
29.  Regarding  Hk.o^,  see  Oomm.  at  Matth.  vii.  15,  x.  16. — Bopv? 
denotes  here  "  dangerous,  teri'ible."  As  to  ver.  30,  comp.  1  Tim.  ir, 
\.—!i.ieaTpajiiiivov  occurs  in  Matth.  xvii.  17. — Ver.  31,  Paul's  speci- 
fying here  three  years  as  tbe  time  of  bis  stay  in  Ephesus,  which 
really  lasted  only  two  years  and  three  months  (see  xix;  8;  10),  is 
to  be  explained  on  tbe  supposition,  that  bis  earlier  residence  too 
(xviii.  19)  is  included,  and  a  round  number  employed, — ^Ver.  32,  On 
■KupaTideftat,  see  Acts  xiv.  23.)  ■ 

Vers.  33-38. — At  last,  after  the  apostle  had  mentioned  that  be 
had  always  supported  himself  by  tbe  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and 
had  rather  given  than  received,  be  concludes  his  discourse,  and 
Vol.  IIL— 25 
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takes  an  affecting  leave  of  his  friends,  who  depart  from  him  as  if 
they  were  to  see  him  no  more  here  below.  The  reason  why  Paul 
adverts  here  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  supported  himself  in 
Ephesus,  is  doubtless  simply  to  shew  that  he  was  not  actuated, 
according  to  the  reproaches  of  his  Jewish  enemies,  by  any  outward 
grounds  of  self-interest,  but  eololy  by  love  to  their  souls.  (8oe  the 
remarks  at  chap,  sviii.  3.)  The  connexion  therefore  shews  that  the 
daOevovvre:^  of  the  35th  verse  is  primarily  applied  only  to  those  who 
are  literally  poor  and  weak.  (On  ivTiXafijidveuBai,  see  Luke  i.  54,) 
But  it  cannot  surely  be  supposed  that  the  rich  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words,  iiaKd(^i6v  kan  /laXXov  SiSovai  ^  XajiQdvEiv,  it  is  more  blessed,  etc., 
is  eshausted  by  the  reference  to  outward  giving  and  receiving.  Bather 
it  holds  true  of  this  maxim,  as  of  many  otliers,  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  an  application  to  the  highest  relations  as  well  as  to  (he  lowest. 
It  applies  in  the  most  absolute  sense  to  the  relation  of  the  Creator 
to  the  creature,  for  God  is  the  alone  blessed,  because  he  alone  gives 
everything  to  all.  (This  maxim  finally  belongs  confessedly  to  those 
which  were  preserved  only  by  tradition.  Several  of  the  Redeemer's 
utterances  of  this  kind  are  collected  in  jFabricii  God,  Apocr.  N.  T. 

Chap,  xxi,  1-4. — Here  follows  the  continuation  of  the  account 
of  Paul's  journey,  in  the  first  place,  on  to  Tyre,  where  he  abode  one 
week.  It  seems  an  extraordinary  statement  which  is  made  in  ver. 
4,  that  some  believers,  who  were  filled  with  the  Spirit,  said  to  Paul 
that  he  should  not  go  to  Jerusalem.  The  apostle  has  already 
declared  (xx.  22)  that  he  was  going  up  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit ;  it  might  seem  therefore  that  the  Spirit  contradicted  himself 
in  his  communications  through  different  channels.  But  the  apparent 
contradiction  arises  solely  from  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  which  is 
supplemented  by  the  more  detailed  statements  of  the  11th  and  12th 
verses.  Those  men  possessing  the  prophetic  gift  discerned  quite 
correctly  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  the  approaching  captivity 
of  the  apostle,  and  on  this  account  they  besought  him  of  their  own 
accord,  rather  not  to  pursue  the  journey  ;  but  in  Paul  the  Spirit  de- 
clared, that  even  though  bonds  awaited  him,  he  must  yet  go  up. — 
(Ver.  1.  Jldrapa  was  a  well-known  city  of  Lycia. — Ver,  3.  rdjttof 
signifies  wares  of  eveiy  kind,  as  in  Bev.  xviii.  11,  then  particularly 
the  lading  of  a  ship  =  (popriov,  whence  dnor^oprii^eadai,  "  to  discharge, 
unload  a  ship's  cargo.") 

Vers.  5~9. — At  the  close  of  the  period  specified,  the  believers  in 
Tyre  escorted  the  apostle,  and  he  came  by  Ptolemaia  (now  St,  Jean 
d'Acre)  to  Osesarea,  where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Philip  the  dea- 
con.— Ver,  5.  'El'opTtffat  is  explained  by  CEcumenius  as  ^  TrXijpaiaai. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  deviating  from  the  usual  signification  "  to 
eq^uip,  to  prepare,"  for  the  accusative  denotes,  as  usual,  duration  of 
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time.  The  word  occurs  also  in  2  Tim.  iii.  17,  in  the  eame  eignifi- 
cation.  The  fact  that  children  arc  mentioned  along  with  the  rest, 
cannot  he  employed  as  a  proof  of  infant  baptism,  for  not  only  is  there 
wanting  every  indication  that  they  were  baptized,  but  it  might  even 
be  grown  children  that  were  meant.  As  in  chap.  xx.  6,  so  here 
prayer  is  made  upon  the  knees  :  the  ancient  Christiana  appear  al- 
ways to  have  prayed  in  this  posture,  which  symbolizes  the  deep 
humiliation  of  the  soul  before  God  ;  but  on  Sunday  they  stood,  to 
indicate  that  Grod  in  Christ  had  raised  men  up  from  the  fall. 

With  respect  to  Philip,  it  is  plain,  from  the  descriptive  clause, 
fljTOf  is  rS)v  &Tvrd,  being  one  of  the  seven,  that  he  was  not  the  apostle, 
but  the  deacon,  of  whose  labours  mention  has  already  been  made  in 
chap,  viii.  "When  ancient  writers  caU  him  apostle*  (see  Euaeb.  H. 
E.  iii.  31,  39,  v.  24),  we  need  not  suppose  any  confounding  of  the 
two  persons,  but  the  word  "apostle"  is  only  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
like  evayysXurH]^  in  the  signification  of  "  travelling  teacher."  (On  this 
point,  see  Acts  xiv.  4, 14,  where  Barnabas  too  is  called  apostle.)  It 
seems  surprising,  however,  that  this  Philip  travels  and  is  settled  in 
Ciesarea,  when  he  had  a  stated  ecclesiastical  office  in  Jerusalem. 
The  two  things  could  not  be  united,  and  as  we  afterwards  find  Philip 
even  in  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  (see  the  passages  above  cited  from 
Eusebius),  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  resigned  his  office  of  deacon. 
Moreover,  as  the  daughtera  of  Philip  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
so  we  find  something  similar  even  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  cases 
of  Miriam  and  Deborah,  and  in  the  prophecies  Joel  iii.  express  inti- 
mation had  been  given  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  to  be  imparted 
also  to  the  female  sex.  This  does  not  at  all  stand  in  contradiction 
to  the  law  that  the  woman  was  not  to  teach  in  the  church,  for  we 
need  only  suppose  that  such  women  made  no  use  of  their  gift  in  the 
public  assemhhes. 

Vers.  10-16. — During  Paul's  stay  in  Casarea,  the  prophet  Aga- 
bus,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  chap.  si.  28,  came  thither, 
and  also  declared  his  approaching  captivity.  But  the  apostle,  fol- 
lowing the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  expressed  his  joyful  obedience  even 
to  death,  and  departed  with  a  convoy  of  believers  from  Ctesarea  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  an  old  and  well-known 
disciple  named  Mnason.  (Agabus  discloses  his  prophecy  by  a  sym- 
bolical act,  as  our  Lord  himself  had  done  in  a  similar  ma,nner  to 
Peter.  [See  the  Comm.  on  John  xxi.  28.]  The  word  ivTomoi  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  occurs  in  the  best 

*  On  acoount  of  these  passages  Giesfller  (in  Ullmann's  Studien,  year  1839,  part  L  p. 
139,  etc.)  would,  though  quite  imwarrantably,  r^ard  ver.  9  aa  an  interpolation,  for  h© 
supposed  that  the  Erar  danghtera  belonged  to  Philip  tha  apostle,  aud  that  a  reader  had 
conf&nnded  the  deacon  here  mentioned  with  him.  But  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  the 
critical  authorities  that  this  verse  is  not  genuine. 
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Greek  authors  in  the  signification  of  "  inhabitanta  of  a  place." — 
Ver.  13.  SiweptjiTTu,  to  break  to  pieces,  applied  tropically  to  deep 
anguish. — Ver.  15.  There  are  here  a  multitude  of  various  readings  : 
in  place  of  the  usual  reading  dTroaKsvudiisvoi,  we  find  also  Emuicevaad- 
fievoi,  napaaKsvaadiievoi,  &j!OTo4ditevoi,  all  words  which  denote  prepar- 
ing to  depart,  while  d-^ooKevaadiisvoi,  "  sarcinaa  deponere,"  is  applied 
to  persons  arriving.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  internal  difficulty 
of  the  word  has  occasioned  transcribers  to  make  these  changes,  and 
this  consideration  gives  strong  support  to  the  usual  reading.  The 
artifices,  however,  which  have  been  employed  to  force  a  diiferenfc 
meaning  upon  d-noanevd^G),  are  to  be  altogether  rejected  ;  the  common 
meaning  is  appropriate,  if  we  suppose  that  Paul  left  the  greatest 
part  of  his  baggage  behind  in  Ctesarea,  that  he  might  the  more 
lightly  prosecute  the  land  journey. — Ver.  16.  llap'  d)—M.vdt7wvi  by 
attraction  for  -rrpo^  Mvaowve,  Trap'  <L  k.  t.  ^.) 


§  III.  The  Appkehension  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem. 

{Acts  ixi.  17— xxiiL  10.) 

Vers.  17-26.^ — On  the  appearance  of  the  apostle  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  the  central  point  of  Jewish  Christian  life,  his  peculiar 
position  in  reference  to  the  law  could  not  but  come  again  imme- 
diately into  question.  On  the  very  day  after  his  arrival  he  betook 
himself,  with  his  attendants,  to  Jameg  (without  doubt  the  so-called 
brother  of  our  Lord,  see  xv.  13),  with  whom  aU  the  presbyters  were 
assembled.  It  has  already  been  remarked  at  chap.  xx.  17,  that  this 
James  plainly  appears  as  primus  inter  pares,  as  head  of  the  college 
of  presbyters,  that  is,  as  bishop.  And  if  we  consider  that  the  whole 
of  Christian  antiquityf  styles  him,  and  afterwards  his  brotlier  Simon 
(see  Matth.  xiii.  55),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  ground  left 
tor  doubting  that  the  episcopal  dignity  is  as  old  as  the  church  itself, 
although  the  name  was  only  gradually  fixed  in  this  acceptation.^ 
As  soon,  then,  as  James  heard  the  apostle's  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world,  he  drew  his  attention  to  the  po- 
sition he  occupied  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  which,  on 

*  A  Commentary  upon  Ihe  Acta  of  the  Apostles  fi'Om  this  place  to  the  end  ia  furnished 
in  the  second  part  of  Bottger's  eontrihutions  towards  an  introduction  to  tiie  EpIsUes  of 
Paul  (GottiDgeD,  1837),  constructed  on  juridical  and  archfelc^ical  principles. 

■)■  See  the  aooount  of  his  martrrrdom  taken  from  tha  work  of  Hogesippus  ia  Basebius 
(H.  E.  ii.  23).     Itisptinted  in  my  "raonum.hist.  oocl.  i.  11,  etc" 

J  In  Jerusalem,  where  the  first  great  ohuroh  consieted  of  thousands,  there  was  also 
first  felt  the  need  of  a  president  of  the  presbyters.  Bnt  of  course  this  necessity  would  first 
appear  when  the  apostles  left  the  city,  for  so  long  as  they  were  present  they  exercised  a 
ooatrolling  influence.  (See  the  remarks  at  Acts  vi.  'J,  xs,  II.)  Therefore  probably  tha 
ejdacopal  office  may  have  first  developed  itself  in  Antioch  and  Borne. 
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acconnt  of  their  number,  cottld  not  but  appear  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est importance.  For,  granting  that  the  expression  n6aai  jivptdSeq  is 
not  to  he  taken  literally,  still  it  must  denote  a  very  considerable 
number,  whom  we  are  not  to  suppose  as  belonging  to  Jeruealem 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  Palestine.  (The  word  ^ewpetf  in  verse  20, 
may  refer  to  the  number  of  preebytere  present,  which  represented, 
as  it  were,  the  number  of  believers.)  The  duties  of  the  GfentUe 
Christians  had  been  definitely  settled  by  the  apostolic  decrees  (chap, 
sv.),  but  as  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  report  was  now  spread 
abroad  that  Paul  led  the  Jews,  who  attached  themselves  to  Christianity 
in  the  heathen  world,  to  give  up  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  this 
had  excited  the  most  fmioiis  hatred  against  the  apostle,  as  one  who 
taught  apostacy  from  the  holy  law  of  God.  The  heads  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  therefore,  dreaded  nothing  but  an  uproar,  if  Paul's 
presence  in  the  city  should  become  known.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
appease  the  multitude,  they  proposed  to  the  apostle  to  observe 
the  sacred  usages  publicly  in  the  Temple,  with  four  men  who  were 
paying  their  vows,  and  to  present  an  offering  for  himself  (see  on  this 
point  the  remarks  at  chap,  xviii,  18,  etc.)  a  proposal  which  he  will- 
ingly adopted. 

And  here  now  the  question  presents  itself,  was  it  a  just  charge, 
that  Paul  seduced  the  Jews  to  abandon  the  law  when  they  joined 
the  church  ?  "We  may  easily  explain  bow  this  charge  arose,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  well-founded.  It  stood  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  publicly  declared  principles  of  Paul,  that  he  would  ask  no  one 
arbitrarily  to  renounce  the  law  (see  Oomm.  on  Bom.  vii.  1,  etc.,  and 
on  Acts  xiv,  15):  on  the  contrary  it  was  his  practice  quietly  to  let 
every  one  decide,  according  to  his  spiritual  advancement  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  Spirit,  what  position  he  would  assume  in  reference 
to  Old  Testament  rites ;  but  the  connexion  of  salvation  with  the 
observance  of  the  law,  he  energetically  resisted  as  unchristian.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  cannot  suppose  the  Apostle  Paul  to  have  made 
any  direct  opposition  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  (see  chap,  xxviii. 
17),  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  may  readily  conceive  that  his  exam- 
ple, and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  ministry,  would  lead  many  Jewish 
Christians  to  give  up  with  a  good  conscience  the  observance .  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  This  was  noticed  by  the  strict  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  therefore  they  ascribed  to  Paul  the  positive  design  of  sup- 
planting the  law,  while  the  event  was  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  his  doctrine.  Without  any  hypocrisy,  therefore,  he  could 
observe  the  law  himself,  because  love  prompted  him  to  become  a 
Jew  to  the  Jews,  In  the  same  manner  the  Jews  already  had  expe- 
rienced, in  the  ministiy  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  also  of  Stephen, 
who  appears  as  the  forerunner  of  Paul  (Acts  vi.  13,  14),  that  the 
'       I  an  indifference  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
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law,  and  therefore  they  ascribed  to  them  the  actual  endeavour  to 
OYerturn  the  law,  although  they  left  the  removal  of  its  outward 
forma  to  the  slow  course  of  inward  development,  and  hence  observed 
the  law  themselves  so  long  as  these  forms  had  existence.  (Ver,  26. 
'Kyvia^6^  denotes  the  abstinence  practised  during  the  vow.  When 
the  appointed  days,  which  in  this  case  were  seven  [Ver.  27],  had  ex- 
pired, Paul  made  it  known  \6i.ayyF.XX<^v]  to  tho  piiests,  for  the  sake 
of  the  offerings  which  were  to  be  presented.) 

Vers.  27-32, — But  although  the  concession  of  the  apostles  to 
the  weak  brethren  proceeded  from  a  good  intention,  it  turned 
out  disastrously.  The  furious  enemies  of  Paul  were  only  the  more 
exasperated  by  it,  particularly  by  the  circumstance  that  Trophimus, 
who  was  un circumcised,  was  found  in  the  company  of  Paul,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  apostle  had  taken  him  with  him  into  the 
Temple,  and  had  thus  defiled  it ;  for  Gentiles  by  birth  could  only  tread 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not  that  of  the  Israelites  :  they  were 
deban-ed  from  entering  the  latter  by  monitory  tablets.  (See  Joseph. 
B.  J.  V,  5,  2.)  An  uproar  was  excited  in  the  Temple  by  Jews  from 
Asia  ;  the  apostle  was  drf^ged  away  from  the  environs  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  would  have  been  killed,  if  the  Roman  garrison  had  not 
hastened  to  his  help, 

(Ver  30. — They  hurried  the  apostle  out  of  the  Temple,  that  is, 
out  of  the  courts  of  it,  that  they  might  not  stain  it  with  his  blood. 
The  watchmen  of  the  Temple  also  immediately  took  the  precaution 
of  shutting  the  great  gates  that  led  into  the  courts. — Ver.  31.  The 
Romans,  who  had  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Antonia,  that  lay  over 
against  the  Temple,  viewed  this  uproar  aa  connected  with  the  at- 
tempts of  a  rebel  [ver,  38j  and  therefore  they  hastened  immediately 
to  the  spot,  and  saved  the  life  of  Paul,  ^aotf,  rumour,  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  Now  Testament. — On  and^a,  see  Matth.  xxvii,  27  ; 
Acta  X.  1, — Regarding  xiXlapxo^,  see  John  xviif.  12,) 

Vers.  33-40. — After  the  Roman  tribune  had  rescued  the  apostle 
from  the  tumult,  and  had  learned  that  he  was  not  the  rebel  whom 
he  at  first  supposed  him  to  be,  Paul  received  permission  from  him 
to  address  the  excited  people,  who,  when  they  heard'"*  their  beloved 
mother  tongue,  listened  with  quietness  to  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
who  was  now  beyond  their  power. — (Ver.  34,  Iiaps[i8oXil  denotes  here 
the  barracks  situated  in  the  fortre^  to  which  a  stone  staircase  led 
up,  of  which  the  dvafiaSixoi  are  the  steps. — Ver,  38,  With  regard  to 
the  Egyptian  rebel  [AlyvTnio^],  Josephus  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  him  and  his  unfortunate  attempt  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  suppressed  by  the  procurator  Pehx.     [Arch,  xx.  8-6,      BelL 

•  The  inference  that,  according  to  this  passage,  it  woaid  not  haTe  been  remarkable  if 
Paul  Lad  spolten  Greek,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  tongue  oven  at  that  time 
waa  widely  difTused  through  Palestine. 
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Jud.  ii.  13,  5.]  The  number  of  his  followers  is  given  by  Josephtis 
at  a  far  higher  amount  than  by  Luke,  viz.,  30,000.  But  there  is 
plainly  an  error  in  the  number  of  Joaephue,  because  he  mentions 
that  i'elix  had  tilled  the  most  of  them,  and  yet  in  the  first  of  the 
two  passages  cited,  the  number  killed  is  fixed  at  four  hundred.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  flower  of  his  army  ought  to  he  distinguished  from  the 
disorderly  mass  of  people  who  followed  it.  On  this  apparent  differ- 
ence, see  the  remarks  of  Tholuck  in  his  Gtlaubwiirdigkeit,  p.  1 70,  etc., 
where  he  supposes  that  the  large  number  of  Josephus  must  be  un- 
derstood only  of  the  rabble  that  followed.  The  name  aiKopboq,  sica^ 
rius,  denotes  a  class  of  men  that  arose  amid  the  terrible  distractions 
of  the  Jewish  state  under  the  rule  of  the  Komans,  and  abandoned 
themselves  of  set  purpose  to  murder  and  robbery.) 

Chap.  xxii.  1-21. — Paul  hoped  to  make  an  impression  upon  his 
enemies,  by  recounting  the  manner  in  which  God  had  brought  him 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  j*'  but,  as  soon 
as  he  made  mention  of  his  Divine  calling  to  go  as  a  teacher  among 
the  Gentiles,  their  rage,  hitherto  restrained,  broke  out  afresh,  and 
they  called  upon  the  tribune  to  put  Paul  to  death.  (On  this  sec- 
tion, see  particulars  at  chap.  ix.  1,  etc.) 

Vers.  22-2f).— When  the  tribune  saw  that  all  was  fruitless,  he 
took  Paul  into  custody,  and  led  him  into  the  castle,  with  the  view 
of  scourging  him,  that  he  might  ascertain,  by  this  tind  of  torture, 
in  what  the  transgression  he  supposed  him  guilty  of,  consisted. 
But  the  right  of  Eoman  citizenship  asserted  by  the  apostle,  rescued 
him  from  this  infliction.— (Ver.  23.  Throwing  dust  into  the  air 
is  a  symbolical  expression  of  disquietude  and  perplexity.— Ver, 
24,  'AvETd^eadaL,  inquirere,  refers  here  to  the  investigation  of  the 
supposed  crime. — Ver.  25.  Tlporsiveiv  Ifioai.  is  best  understood  here 
in  the  sense  of  "  hand  over,"  "  give  up  to,"  And  the  thongs  denote 
the  instrument  of  punishment,  so  that  the  meaning  is,  "  when  they 
gave  him  over  to  the  scourge."  The  word  cannot  well  be  applied 
to  the  binding  of  the  body,  and  to  the  stretching  of  it  thus  occa^ 
sioned,  because  the  thongs  were  not  used  as  instruments  of  binding. 
On  Paul's  right  of  citizenship,  see  at  chap.  xvi.  37. — -Ver.  28.  Ks^a- 
Xaiov  is  here  used  in  the  genuine  Greek  signification  of  "  sum," 
"  sum  of  money.") 

Chap.  xxii.  30 — xxiii.  5. — In  order  however  to  save  himself  from 
being  brought  to  any  account,  the  tribune  determined  to  deliver 
over  the  accused  to  the  Jewish  tribunals,  and  Paul  was  thereupon 
placed  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Ananias  at  that  time  pre- 
sided.    This  violent  man  commanded  his  servants  to  insult  Paul, 


*  In  chip.  xxii.  3,  the  apostle  himaalf  calls  Tarsus  his  birth-place. 
Jerome,  therofora  {catal.  yir.  ill.  s.  y.  PaulusX  that  Paul  was  born  in  Giakalis  in  Judea, 
and  came  alterwards  to  Taisiia,  is  deserviiig  of  no  regard. 
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when  he  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  with  an  open  declaration  of 
his  consciousness  of  innocence.  Now  if  tlic  apostle  does  not  here 
apply  the  command  of  our  Loid  (Matth.  v.  39)  literally,  ho  is  cer- 
tainly acting  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  precept ;  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  Redeemer  himself  did  not  literally  follow  it  with  reference  to 
rude  men  of  the  world,  (John  xviii.  22.)  But  it  appears  improper 
for  the  apostle  to  use  an  abusive  word,*  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  presence  of  the  court,  and  to  the  high  priest.  The  latter 
circumstance  indeed  appears  to  be  softened  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  apostle  declares  he  knew  not  it  was  the  high  priest :  yet 
again  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  standing  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  course  also  before  the 
high  priest. f  This  statement  of  the  apostle  therefore  may  seem 
like  an  untruth,  employed  to  excuse  a  woi-d  rashly  spoken.  The 
matter  indeed  assumes  rather  a  different  aspect,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  this  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebed^eus,  was  a  man  of  criminal 
life,  who  was  afterwards  displaced  from  his  office  and  dragged  to 
Eome  to  anewei'  for  his  conduct,  so  that  the  reproach  cast  upon  him 
by  Paul  was  entirely  merited.  Besides  he  was  not  the  legal  high 
priest,  for  after  he  wa«  liberated  through  Agrippa's  intercession  in 
Eome,  he  did  not  again  recover  his  dignity,  though  ho  still  arrogated 
to  himself  the  power  of  the  office.  (See  Joseph.  Arch.  xs.  8.  8.)  But 
these  circumstances  cannot  justify  the  conduct  of  the  apostle,  as  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  he  knew  before  what  authority  ho  was 
standing  :  if  he  had  wished  to  notice  the  fact  that  Ananias  was  not 
the  legal  high  priest,  then  he  should  have  protested  against  the  in- 
vestigation altogether,  while  the  course  he  pursued  violated  the 
respect  that  was  dae  to  the  supreme  tribunal.  The  supposition  pro- 
pounded by  Calvin,  and  approved  by  Heinriehs,  Meyer,  and  other 
modem  critics,  that  the  words  ovk  ^Seiv  are  ironical,  and  to  be  un- 
derstood thus  :  "  I  could  not  at  all  regard  as  high  priest  a  man  who 
is  so  unholy,"  is  plainly  forced  as  to  the  language,  and  inappro- 
priate as  to  the  fact.  Tliere  is  nothing  left  therefore  but  to  say, 
that  the  apostle  confounded  the  person  of  the  judge  with  the  office, 

*  TMa  is  tha  view  wHch  Jerome  (at  Galat.  v.  1 2)  takes  of  the  matter,  who  ia  by  no 
means  distinguished  bj  bold  coaceptiopa. 

t  Suppose  Paul  did  not  know  it  was  tlie  high-priesl,  still  he  must  have  known  lie  waa 
standing  before  a  judge,  «id  tlioiigh  it  liad  been  the  lowest  judge,  such  words  would 
ler.  Aooording  to  the  view  however  of  otii  ^6iiv,  which  makes  it  mean, 
r,"  ae  preeifiitatioB  of  Pattl,  of  which  in  any  view  we  must  allow 
■ies  its  Qorrealjoa  along  with  it,  and  thus  no  harm  accrues  from  aup- 
The  only  way  in  which  the  expression  caa  be  defended,  is  to  aay 
that  the  apostla  spoke  by  Divine  oorainisaion  in  execution  of  a  Divine  judgment,  although 
one  sees  not  how  in  this  case  the  words  hSk  ^Seiv  can  be  explained.  Besides,  the  apostles 
could  exercise  suoli  authority  only  within'  the  church,  aa  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
but  not  without  it ;  during  their  earthly  life  their  supreme  authority  had  reference  only 
to  the  church  of  Christ. 
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and  haatily  vented  his  feelings  against  tbe  former,  where  the  latter 
alone  was  concerned.  And  the  words  ovk  ^duv  is  this  case  are  best 
understood  as  meaning  "  I  considered  not."  They  bear  a  similar 
sense  in  Ephes,  vi.  8  ;  Ool.  iii.  24,  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Hebrew  yn;.  The  remembrance  of  the  words  of  Scripture  in  Exod, 
xxii.  28  leads  Paid  back  to  the  right  position.  If  we  consider*^ 
that  there  is  no  reference  to  dogmatical  points,  and  that  the 
apostles  nowhere  represent  themselves  as '  morally  perfect,  we  shall 
find  nothing  in  this  result  of  the  investigation  to  prejudice  the  char- 
acter of  the  apostle  as  an  infallible  teacher  of  truth  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  here  teaches  by  example  the  maxim  so  difficult  to  act 
upon,  that,  where  undue  precipitation  has  been  manifested,  it  is 
best  immediately  to  acknowledge  it,  and  bring  one's  conduct  to  the 
word  of  truth. 

{Ver.  3  —The  expression  rolxe  Ksxoviafism  corresponds  to  tbe  sim- 
ilar expression  ro^of  iceaoviaiiivo^^  which  was  explained  at  Matth. 
xsiii.  27,  and  denotes  the  hypocrisy,  which  employs  outward  show 
und  ornament  to  cover  inward  abomination.) 

Vers.  6-10.— The  breach  occasioned  by  this  occurrence  Paul  em- 
ployed with  skilful,  dexterity,  to  make  the  composition  of  the  San- 
hedrim subservient  to  his  own  views  and  the  holy  cause  which  ho 
The  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueees  were  op- 
.  to  one  another  in  the  assembly.  The  high  priest  himself 
belonged  to  the  latter  party.  Against  this  materializing  sect  the 
apostle  brought  forward  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  really  his  faith 
in  eternal  life  and  the  resurrection  of'  the  dead  which  exposed  him 
to  persecution.  This  manteuvre  had  a  remarkable  effect.  The  two 
parties  fell  into  strife  among  themselves,  and  so  the  apostle  escaped 
their  hands.  If  we  compare  this  incident  with  the  earlier  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  reference  to  Chrfetiai^,  we 
iind  indications  of  a  remarkable  change  of  views  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  interval.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  also 
previously  united  in  the  Sanhedrim,  but  the  question  about  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  had  never  brought  them  to  a  contest.  Both  par- 
ties had  leagued  together  against  the  new  church  that  was  springing 
up.  However,  we  have  seen  in  chap.  vi.  7,  that  at  an  early  period 
there  were  priests,  mostly  Pharisees,  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  church ;  and  Gamaliers  counsel  (v.  34),  points  at  least  to  the 
possibility  that  Jesus  Christ  might  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  now  the 
party  of  the  Pharisees  appear  to  have  turned  to  the  cause  of  truth 
so  much,  that  they  regarded  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Sadducees  as  more  important  than  their  difference  with  the  Chris- 
tiana. And  this  explains  how  it  was  that,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii,  23),  and  also  of  Josephus  (Arch, 
*  Regardlug  tliia  point  see  the  siniUar  oacurreDce  mencioned  ia  Acts  iv.  36,  etc. 
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XX.  9, 1),  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  Christian  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  be  so  generally  honourod  and  styled  the  "just."  This 
eireumstance  shews  how  near  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  whole,  were  to 
the  Eicknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messii*h,  and  that  perhaps  it 
was  only  hy  the  iuflnenee  of  a  small  party  of  wild  zealots  that  this 
acknowledgment  was  prevented.* 

(Ver.  6. — In  iXmdog  ical  dvaardaeiiig  the  nai  is  omitted  in  many 
Codices,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  genuine,  and  the  phrase  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  Headiadys.^ — On  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  com- 
pare the  Comm.  at  Matth.  iii.  7  and  xxii,  23. — In  ver.  9  nvsvfta,  as 
used  by  the  Pharisees,  is  plainly  to  be  understood  as  the  apparition 
of  a  departed  soul,  because  it  is  distinguished  from  ayyeAof :  if 
hearing  something  from  the  Spirit  of  Gfod  were  meant,  the  article 
could  not  he  dispensed  with  before  tu/svimi,  nor  would  sXdXiiae  be  ap- 
plied in  this  manner  to  the  Spirit.  The  Pharisees,  it  appears  from 
this,  knew  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  acknowledged 
something  real  in  it.  The  additional  clause  fi^  dsofiaxiifi-ev  is  want- 
ing in  the  MSS.  A.B.O.E.  and  others,  as  also  in  the  Vulgate  and 
other  versions.  Perhaps  it  might  creep  in  from  the  analogous  pas- 
sage in  Acts  V.  39;  which  it  was  very  natural  to  compare  with  this. 
The  thought  too  expressed  iu  these  words  appears  to  lead  almost  too 
far  for  Pharisees  to  have  uttered  it :  it  would  in  fact  imply  the  con- 
fession of  the  Redeemer  as  risen  from  the  dead,  which  we  cannot 
affflume  even  in  the  most  favourably  disposed  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim belonging  to  the  Pharisees. — Ver.  10.  EiXapEiaOai  nccmsonly 
once  mo"e  in  the  New  Testament  in  Heb,  xi.  7,  in  the  signification 
of  "  apprehending,  fearing,  dreading."  The  adjective  evXaprig  we 
found  already  in  Luke  ii,  35.) 


§  4.  Paul's  Depoetation  to  C^sarba  and  Impkisonment  Thebe. 

(AeK  xxiii.  ll—xxvi.  32.) 

Vei-s.  11-15, — On  the  night  after  this  occurrence,  Paul  had 
another  vision  of  the  Lord  (in  an  ecstacy,  not  a  dream),  to  prepare 
him  for  his  future  labours  in  the  capital  of  a  Gentile  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  calm  his  mind  in  reference  to  the  danger  with 
which  he  was  now  assailed.     These  visions  running  through  the 

*  The  Scriptures  thamaelvas  permit  ua  to  maintain  along  with  the  aeinowledgmettt, 
oa  the  one  hand,  of  iiecessity  iu  tlie  evolation  of  human  affairs,  the  jiossibiHiy,  on  the 
other,  of  things  having  been  different.  Only  imagine  that  the  Messlahahip  of  Jesus  had 
been  ackiiowledged  by  the  Sanliedi'lm  themselves,  and  thus  by  the  whole  Jewish  na,tion, 
and  wliat  an  effect  must  thia  have  produced  I  In  John  iv.  35,  Jeaus  poiai 
of  the  kind. 
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whole  life  of  Paul,  but  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  no  other 
apostle,  appear  to  stand  ccnnected  with  the  pemliar  task  to  which 
he  was  called.  Though  he  had  not  enj  jcd  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Lord,  his  ne^  ei  theless  was  the  high  destiny  of  maintaining 
not  simply  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  ot  the  truth,  but  even  in 
part  against  the  other  •\po'gtlea,  the  more  enlarged  ■(lew  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  the  imiverBal  zehgion,  md  the  spiritual  tulfilraent  of  all  the 
prefigTirations  of  the  Old  Testament  I'd  this  calbng  he  leq^uircd 
an  extraordinaiy  asBistanct,  to  make  him  ei,rtaiii  himself  that  he 
was  in  the  right  way,  and  this  asBuiance  the  Loid  gave  him  in  the 
inanner  which  has  been  indicated. 

While  in  the  preceding  narrative  we  must  recognize  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  a  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  towards  Christianity, 
the  following  displays  in  a  terrible  form  the  rage  of  the  apostle's 
enemies.  Forty  fanatics  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  kill  Paul, 
and  they  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  hostile  part  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  that  through  their  influence  they  might  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  their  wicked  plot  into  execution. — (Ver.  12. 
On  aviTTpcxprj  compare  xix.  40. — On  dvaSefLarit^t^  see  Mark  xiv.  71. — 
Ver.  15.  '^iiiavliu  wo  found  in  John  xiv.  22  in  the  signification  of 
"  shewing  ;"  here  it  means,  "  giving  information,  sending  notice." 
So  in  chap.  xxiv.  1  it  denotes  judicial  information,  accusation.) 

Vers.  16-22, — With  this  wicked  plot  the  apostle  was  made  ac- 
quainted by  his  sister's  son.  Then  he  caused  the  centurion  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  him,  to  conduct  the  young  man  to 
the  chief  captain,  to  whom  hkewise  he  communicated  the  whole. 
(Ver.  16.  ''E.viSpa,  "  concealment,  ambuscade,  stratagem,"  occurs 
again  in  Acts  xxv.  3.  The  verb  &vedpevb>  has  already  occurred  in 
Luke  xi.  54,  and  appears  again  ver.  21.  In  ver.  21,  the  clause  Trpou- 
d^X^fiEvoi  T^u  dn-o  aov  ^TrayyEAiav,  waiting  the  promise,  etc.,  intimates 
that  the  members  of  tlie  Sanhedrim  had  entered  into  the  plot,  and 
that  the  conspirators  were  only  now  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 
tribune.) 

Vers.  23-30. — But  the  faithful  Claudius  Lysias  was  far  from  en- 
tering into  such  a  wicked  scheme.  He  immediately  commanded  two 
centurions  to  prepare  an  escort,  and  sent  down  the  apostle  with  them 
in  safety  to  Csesarea  to  the  proconsul  Felix.  '  Luke  gives  us  the 
letter  containing  information  regarding  Paul,  not  probably  in  its 
original  form,  but  constructed  according  to  his  own  views  of  what  it 
would  be  ;  for  the  evangelist  might  know  how  such  ''  elogia"  (the 
Roman  name  for  such  letters  of  escort)  were  wont  to  be  arranged. 
We  are  led  to  this  view  by  the  expression  Trspiixovaav  tov  tvttov 
TovTov  in  ver.  25,  where  rvnog  denotes  the  sketch  or  general  outline 
of  the  epistle.  Here  then  perhaps  we  have  an  instance  of  the  for- 
mation of  single  sections  by  the  writer  himself,  such  as  are  often 
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found  in  the  Boman  and  Greek  historians  in  the  case  of  speeches, 
letters,  and  the  like. 

(Ver.  23.^ — The  name  Se^ioXd^og  is  quite  unknoivn.  It  is  found 
in  no  other  ancient  author.  Some  manuscripts  therefore  read  6e$io- 
*36/lo(,"  that  is,  alingers,  who  throw  with  the  tight  arm ;  hut  certainly 
the  common  reading  is  to  he  preferred  on  critical  grounds.  Some 
liave  been  disposed  to  understand  the  word  de^toXdffoi  of  military 
lietors,  because  they  held  or  bound  piisoners  by  the  right  hand, 
but  the  large  number  of  two  hundred  is  not  compatible  with 
this  idea.  Some  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  read  eighty  instead,  but 
even  this  number  would  be  too  great  for  the  purpose  supposed. 
The  word  is  beet  explained  either  with  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
by  To^o06Xo^,  or  with  Suidas  by  Trapa^Xa^.  The  latter  explanation 
is  most  conformable  to  etymology,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  denote 
those  who  guarded  the  right  side  of  their  lord. — In  ver.  24  kt^jj, 
jumenta,  sumpter  horses.  Here  too  Luke  passes  over  from  the 
direct  to  the  indkect  style. — In  ver.  25  nspiixbi  entirely  =  the  Latin 
contioeo.  Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  6. — Ver.  26.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  Claudius  Lysiaa,  but  Antonius  Felix  was  a  brother  of  the  well- 
known  Pallas,  freedman  of  the  mother  of  Claudius,  and  favourite  of 
this  Emperor,  [Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9,  6.  Aiinal.  xii.  54,  1.]  Under  the 
protection  of  his  brother,  Felix  indulged  in  the  most  terrible  extor- 
tions in  his  office  of  proconsul. — On  KpanoTo^^  see  Luke  i.  3,} 

Vers.  31-35. — The  whole  company  conducted  the  apostle  as  far 
as  Airtipatria,  but  here  the  foot  soldiers  returned,  because  the 
greatest  danger  was  past,  and  the  horsemen  alone  took  him  all  the 
way  to  Cteearea.  In  the  first  instance  the  proconsul  enquired  only 
after  his  place  of  brith,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  guarded  in  the 
prEetorium  of  Herod.  ('ArTnTarpif:,  midway  between  Jerusalem  and 
Cffisarea,  was  called  orignally  KmpapoaXajia.  [1  Mace.  vii.  31.]  Herod 
the  Great  completed  the  buUding  of  the  city,  and  named  it  after 
his  father. — Ver.  34.  'ETrap;i;ia,  the  usual  word  for  provincia. — Ver. 
35.  On  ffpoiTiSpiov,  consult  Comm.  at  John  xviii.  33.  Here  it  simply 
means  palace.  Perhaps,  however,  the  proconsul  resided  in  th^ 
building,  and  had  chambers  fitted  up  in  it  for  prisoners  of  the  better 
class. 

Chap,  xxiv.  1-9. — A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Paul,  the  high 
priest  himself  came  down  to  Ciesarea  with  a  Roman  agent,  to  accuse 
the  apostle.  With  base  flattering  speeches,  Tertullus  attempted  to 
gain  the  good  will  of  Felix,  while  he  at  the  same  time  attempted  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  Paul  as  a  dangerous  stirrer  up  of  strife. 

(In  ver.  3,  several  manuscnpts  read,  in.'itead  of  naropdwiidTuv,  the 
synonymous  SLopSwfxdTuiv.     The  word  means  here  improved  regula- 


Wetatein  the  word  occurs  sometimes  in  the  later  writers,  Thoophylact, 
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tiona  of  government.  But  to  aacribe  these  to  Felix  was  mere  flat- 
tery, for  he  waa  only  concerned  about  his  own  advantage,  and  thought 
not  of  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  improved  regulations  he  had 
introduced  were  calculated  merely  for  ostentation.  — Ver.  4.  'EyKonriOj 
properly  to  "cut  in  or  into,"  e.  g.,  a  way;  then,  to  detain,  to  hinder. 
Horn.  XV.  22,  Q-al.  v.  7. — Svirdftwc,  briefly,  concisely  ;  XeydvYuv  may 
be  supplied. — In  ver.  5,  the  participle  Eig6vTeg  liaa  no  verb  after 
it ;  the  speaker  abandoning  the  intended  construction,  kotfiog, 
properly,  plague,  then  one  who  brings  plague  and  destruction. 
The  Seventy  employ  this  word  to  express  Hik^  in  1  Sam.  ii.  12. — 
npwTooraTTjf  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  orator,  it  means  the  same  aa  "  head,  ringleader."  As 
a  name  of  the  Christiana  employed  to  expr^a  their  meanness  (chap, 
ii.  22),  Nafijpatoi  occurs  no  more  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the 
form  of  the  name,  consult  the  Oomm.  at  Matth.  ii.  23. — In  verse  9, 
the  textus  receptus  reads  <Jvvi6evro,  i.  e.,  "  they  concurred."  But 
the  best  critics  have  preferred  the  reading  avveTTeOEVTo,  as  the  more 
difHcult.  The  word  owmirid^oBai  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament :  it  means  "  to  join  in  assailing.") 

Vers.  10-23, — Having  received  permission  from  the  proconaul, 
Paiil  immediately  rose  up  in  his  own  defence,  and  gave  a  true 
account  of  the  events  which  had  led  to  his  apprehension  in  Jerusa- 
lem. And  as  here  again  the  Sadducees  might  be  his  chief  accusers, 
he  brought  afresh  into  view  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  a  prin- 
cipal charge  brought  gainst  him  by  his  enemies.  The  proconsul 
plainly  was  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  therefore  granted  him 
much  indulgence  in  his  captivity,  although  he  by  no  means  set  him 
immediately  at  liberty. 

(Ver.  10. — Paul  could  speak  with  justice  of  many  years  during 
which  Felix  had  governed  in  Palestine,  for  although  he  had  now 
been  but  six  years  proconsul,  yet  he  had  previously  held  the  chief 
command  in  Galilee.  [Joseph.  Arch.  xx.  6,  3,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2,  12.] 
— Ver.  11.  Among  the  twelve  days  here  mentioned,  are  included 
the  five  [chap,  xxiv,  1]  spent  by  Paul  in  prison,  for  he  counts  the 
twelve  days  down  to  the  moment  he  ie  speaking.  Meyer  has  shewn 
from  the  connexion  of  the  passages  touching  this  matter  from 
chap.  xxi.  15,  that  the  number  comes  out  rightly,  which  furnishes 
a  highly  favourable  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account. — 
Ver.  12.  'EmffvoTECif  occura  again  in  2  Oor.  xi.  28,  in  the  sense 
of  "  overfow  of  business,  importunate  calls,"  and  the  trouble 
thereby  caused.  Here  it  ^  afarpopTj,  "  uproar,  tumult." — Ver. 
14.  Atpsatg  has  here  a  bad  idea  associated  with  it,  which  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case.  Comp.  Acts  v.  17,  xv,  5,  xxvi.  5.— -Ver,  16, 
'Ev  TfyOroi  refers  to  the  foregoing  description  of  his  doctrine  and 
views  :  "  according  to  my  principles  I  make  it  my  endeavour  also  to 
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walk." — 'AirpoffKOTTOf  occurs  again  only  in  1  Oor.  -x.  32, — ^Ver,  18. 
'Ev  o£f  scilicet  3;p^f(aoj,  amidst  these  innocsntj  nay,  honourable  em- 
ployments.— Ver.  19.  According  to  the  textus  receptus,  Tcvi<;  is 
connected  with  evpov^  hut  Griesbach,  on  the  authority  of  the  Manu- 
EcriptB  A.C.E,  and  others,  has  adopted  the  reading  nvig  &',  which, 
as  the  more  difficult,  undoubtedly  deserves  the  preference.  In  this 
c^e  a  verb  must  be  supplied  to  Tiv&q,  and  the  most  suitable  is  ^aav. 
— Ver,  22,  'Ava(iaXkea6ai  means  also,  in  good  Greek  writers,  "to 
throw  back,"  that  is,  "  to  adjourn,  to  procrastinate,  to  defer."  The 
phrase  Aicpi^eaTEpov  el6£)^  t^  TTspl  r^f  idoS,  hnowing  more  accurately 
respecting  the  way,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  too  rigidly,  for  we  cannot 
suppose  this  Koman  to  have  possessed  an"  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  there  were  believers  in 
Cssaarea  itself,  Felix  might  have  a  general  Imowledge  of  the  sect 
of  the  Naz.ireties,  and  [which  alone  concerned  him]  of  their  political 
inoffensive n ess. — Ver.  23,  'Lvtaii;  denotes  here  the  mildness  of  his 
captivity,  similar  to  what  Paul,  according  to  Luke's  account  [Acts 
xxviii,  30,  31],  enjoyed  even  in  Rome.) 

Vers.  24-27. — The  concluding  verses  of  this  narrative  furnish 
evidence  both  of  the  spiritual  power  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
captive  apostle,  and  of  the  excitable  conscience  of  the  Eoman,  as 
well  as  the  moral  debasement  which  led  him  to  stifle  the  impressions 
he  had  received.  There  might  he  something  exciting  to  him  and 
his  wife  Drusilia  in  the  appearance  of  Paul ;  and  therefore  they 
caused  him  to  be  brought  one  day  before  them.  The  apostle  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  touch  their  conscience,  and  with  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  still  in  teaching,  he  brought  the 
law  to  bear  upon  his  object.  To  penitent  hearts  he  preached  the 
crucified  Jesus  as  the  Mediator,  to  these  worldly  persons  he  dis- 
played him  as  the  Judge.  The  sword  of  God's  word  pierced  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Felix,  hut  for  this  very  reason  he  suddenly  broke 
off  the  conference.  But  his  moral  baseness  betrayed  itself  strikingly 
in  this,  that  he  could  still  hold  fast  his  prisoner  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  obtaining  money  for  hie  release,  nay,  that  at  his  departure  from 
the  province,  he  left  him  in  prison  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Jews. 

(Ver.  24. — Felix  had  two  wives  of  the  same  name  ;  the  first  was 
a  grand-daughter  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra  ;  the  second,  who  is  here 
referred  to,  was  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  whose  death  is 
recorded  at  chap.  xii.  28.**  She  had  been  married  first  to  Prince 
Azizus  of  Emesa,  but  deserted  him  and  married  the  Eoman  pro 
consul,  Joseph.  Arch.  xx.  7,  1,  Comp,  \\  mere's  KedUex  under 
Drusilia.     Drusilia   being  a  Jewe^  by  birth,  might   paiticularly 

*  Heinriclia,  in  hia  Commentary  (proleg.  p.  67)  give''  a  "■enealoo'  tal  table  of  tiie 
family  of  Herod,  Hke  that  of  HMimerin  his  Geography  of  Taltatmo  Re^a  iiugtiowiTea 
of.Eoiii,  see  Tacit.  Hiator.  t.  9,  Suetoa.  Cland.  c.  28. 
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desire  to  hear  of  Jesus,  the  pretended  Messiah,  and  therefore  Felix 
had  Pan]  brought  before  him. — Ver.  25.  The  word  iyapdreia  refers 
particularly  to  ahetiaeace  from  sexual  excesses,  of  which  both  of 
them,  Felix  as  well  as  Drusilla,  had  been  guilty. — To  vvv  sxov  scilicet 
Kara,  is  a  circumlocution  for  t'w.  — Ver.  26.  i'o  koX  m)Kv6repov  a,  r.  X. 
Felix  wished  to  let  him  understand,  by  the  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  him,  that  he  was  ready  to  let  him  go  :  perhaps  also  he 
designed  to  put  him  to  the  proof,  whether  he  would  employ  improper 
means  for  his  rescue. — 'Ver.  27.  Two  years  appeared  now  to  have 
been  completely  lost  by  the  apostle,  for  in  Ciesarea  itself  he  prob- 
ably had  but  small  opportunity  of  labouring.  But  the  main  design 
of  God  in  this  remarkable  procedure  might  perhaps  be  to  g-rant  the 
apostle  a  quiet  period  for  inward  recollection  and  meditation.  The 
continual  movement  of  Paul's  life  must  of  course  have  made  diffi- 
cult for  him  that  self-culture  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
blessed  inward  development.  Divine  grace  therefore  is  able  to  unite 
both  objects  ;  for  while  it  uses  its  inGtruments  for  the  advancement 
of  truth  among  others,  it  sometimes  puts  these  instruments  them- 
fiolves  to  school  for  their  own  personstl  improvement.) 

Chap.  XXV.  1-5. — The  mention  of  the  entrance  of  Festus  upon 
offtce  is  one  of  the  passugea  of  Acts,  as  has  already  been  remarked 
in  the  introduction,  which  furnish  a  point  of  contact  with  profane 
history.  We  know  that  Nero  came  to  the  government  in  the  year 
56  after  Christ,  and  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  year  62  after  Christ,  Porciiis  Festus  entered  upon 
his  office.  (Compare  Joseph.  Arch.  xx.  8,  9,  and  the  particulars 
stated  by  Hug  in  his  introduction,  3d  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  etc.) 
Immediately  after  his  entrance  on  office  the  new  proconsul  visited 
■Jerusalem,  and  the  fanatical  Jews  took  this  opportunity  of  solicit- 
ing him  to  deliver  the  apostle  again  into  their  hands.  But  Festus, 
who  had  heard  of  his  character  and  circumstances  (compare  ver.  10), 
declined  the  proposal,  because  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  handed 
over  to  a  foreign  tribunal.  He  announced  to  them  therefore  that 
he  would  speedily  (ev  rdxe-i,  ver.  4)  return  to  C^sarea,  and  be  ready 
there  to  hear  theh-  complaint.  (In  ver.  4  the  expression  TJipsiaOai 
Tov  UaiiXov  iv  Kairtapeiif  is  manifestly  elliptical.  It  might  refer  to 
the  secure  keeping  of  Paul,  so  that  the  sense  may  he  :  he  will  not 
escape  you,  he  is  well  guarded  in  Cresarea.  It  is  better  however  to 
suppose,  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  narrative,  ver.  9,  etc., 
that  the  proconsul  designed  to  intimate  that  Paul  was  not  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction.  And  thus  the  Roman  authority  which  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  Redeemer  to  the  cross,  was  here  to 
be  the  instrument  of  delivering  the  apostle  of  the  Gontiies.— In  ver. 
5  SvvaToi  denotes  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  supreme 
council.) 
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Vers.  6-12, — According  to  the  command  of  the  proconsul,  there- 
fore, accusers  speedily  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Cseaarea,  whither 
Festus  had  returned  after  a  few  days.  In  their  fury  they  brought 
forward  the  most  unrighteous  chargee,  hut  chaises  at  the  same  time 
altogether  incapahle  of  proof,  and  to  them  Paul  replied  with  vigour. 
The  proposal,  however,  of  the  proconsul,  to  let  the  matter  he  hrought 
to  a  termination  in  Jerusalem,  was  declined  by  Paul,  who  appealed 
to  Ciesar. 

(Ver.  7. — The  impudent  accusations  brought  by  the  Jews  against 
the  apostle  appear,  from  ver.  8,  to  hare  been  partly  of  a  political 
character.  They  probably  attempted  to  make  his  preaching  of 
Christ  appear  as  if  it  were  the  proclamation  of  a  new  emperor. — 
Ver,  9,— The  proposal  of  Festus  was  perhaps  only  designed  as  an 
act  of  complaisance  to  the  Jews.  Without  doubt  he  knew  before- 
hand, that  Paul  would  not  accede  to  it,  The  apostle  accordingly 
appeals  in  his  answer  to  the  knowledge  which  the  proconsul  had  of 
the  state  of  matters. — Ver.  12.  The  appeal  to  the  Eoman  people, 
or,  in  later  times,  to  Otesar,  was  a  right  of  Eoman  citizens.  Pliny 
also,  Epist.  X.  95,  mentions  that  he  would  send  to  Borne  those  Christ- 
iana who  posses.sed  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship, — The  avn0ovXiw 
denotes  the  counsellors  or  assistants  in  the  office  of  the  proconsul. 
They  bore  the  title  of  consiliarii,  or  assessores,  wdpsdpoi.  Sueton. 
Tib,  c,  33  ;  Galba  c.  19  ;  ^lius  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Se?ero  c.  46.) 

Vers,  13-22. — Now  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  king  Agrippa, 
with  his  sister  Berenice,*  arrived  in  Ceesarea  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
new  proconsul,  Pestus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  lay 
before  him  the  controversy  regarding  the  apostle.  Prom  the  whole 
narrative  it  is  apparent  that  Paul  had  excited  in  Festus  a  lively 
interest  in  his  fevour,  nor  were  Agrippa  and  Berenice  less  desirous  of 
beholding  the  remarkable  man.  Festus  therefore  promised  to  bring 
Paul  before  them. 

The  Agrippa  here  mentioned  is  the  younger  Agrippa,  son  of  the 
older,  who  came  before  us  in  chap.  xii.  20,  etc.  He  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Claudius  Csesar,  and  retained  bis  provinces  even  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  outlived,  Berenice  was  hie 
sister,  who  at  first  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  prince  of  Chalcia, 
and  then  to  king  Polemon  of  Ciiicia.  She  was  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished beauty,  and  captivated  even  Titus  and  Vespasian.  But  her 
character  was  very  had,  for  she  lived  in  incest  with  her  brother. 
(Gomp.  Joseph.  Arch.  xx.  5,  1,  and  7,  3.  Bell.  Jud.  i  2,  21. 
Sueton,  Vit,  Tit.  e.  7.     Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  81.) 

♦  How  accnrately  informed  Luke  shewa  liimself  here  again,  how  readilj  he  mtght 
have  confounded  tfiia  Berenice  with  other  celebrated  women  of  the  same  name,  if  he 
had  followed  a  later  uncertain  tradition,  may  he  seen  by  consyJting:  Tholucfc's  Credibility, 
p,  168.    The  name  of  Eeroaice,  according  to  Valken^r,  haa  been  formed  from  i^sponimi. 
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(In  ver.  16,  many  manuscripts  supply  e/?  dTr6Xsiav  to  ^op^iTsciflai, 
but  this  supplement  is  unnecessary.  The  word  here  bears  the  sig- 
nifiiiation  of  "sacrificing,  condemning  without  enq^uiiy  ab  the  pleas- 
ure of  some  one."  This  was  contrary  to  the  strict  judicial  procedure 
of  the  Bomans,  which  required  a  formal  inyestigation.  The  con- 
struction Ttpiv  Sx'^i^  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament : 
other  readings,  ect  *"'  ^'X^h  ^^  merely  readings  made  to  smooth  the 
difficulty.  The  optative  here  may  probably  be  explained  on  the 
principle  of  passing  from  the  oratio  directa  to  the  ■  oratio  obliqua. 
[Comp.  Winer's  Gramm.  p.  273.] — Ver.  17.  'AvaHoXii  "  mora, 
delay,"  from  dvafidXXeaSai,  see  chap.  xsiv.  22, — Ver.  18.  Feetus  had 
supposed  that  they  would  accuse  Paul  of  palpable  crimes  :  religious 
differences  he  took  not  into  account. — Ver,  21.  Xs0atJT6g,  the  stand- 
ing word  for  the  title  of  the  Emperors,  Augustus. — ^tdyvumg  occurs 
only  here  :  the  verb  we  had  in  chap,  sxiii.  15,  xxiv.  22.) 

Vers.  23-27. — The  placing  of  the  apostle  before  Agrippa  and 
Berenice  afforded  the  first  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction  ;  "  ye 
shall  be  brought  before  kings  and  princes  for  my  sake."  Matth.  x. 
18  ;  Mark  siii,  9.  With  great  pomp  the  royal  personages  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  most  distinguished  ones  of  the  city  ;  and 
thus  Paul  obtained  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  power  of  the 
risen  Kedeemer  before  the  elite  of  a  great  city,  before  the  king  and 
the  proconsul  After  the  king  and  his  sister  had  entered,  the  apostle 
was  introduced  in  bonds,  xxvi.  29,  and  Festus  placed  him  before 
Agrippa,  briefly  stating  his  case,  and  declaring  that  he  was  desirous 
of  finding  out  what  it  was  that  Paul  was  really  accused  of,  that  be 
might  be  able,  when  he  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  give  some  information 
regarding  him. 

(Ver.  23.  'Pavraoia  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ; 
it  comprehends  whatever  shines  or  greatly  strikes  the  eyes.  The 
word  dxpoariipiov  denotes  the  public  hall  of  judgment  in  the  palace 
of  the  proconsul. — Ver.  24.  'Evrvyx'i'^siv  nvi  moans  to  meet  with 
any  one,  to  go  to  any  one  with  entreaties. — Ver.  26,  '0  icvpio^  is  here 
the  emperor  Nero.  Instead  of -/(xfi/ioK,  A,  C.  and  other  manuscripts 
read  ypdip!^.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  reading  took  its  rise 
from  the  preceding  ypdipat.) 

Chap.  xsvi.  1-18. — With  the  permission  of  king  Agrippa,  the 
apostle  delivers  a  discourse  in  his  bonds  before  this  splendid  assem- 
blage. He  first  of  all  expresses  his  joy  that  he  was  allowed  to  defend 
himself  before  one,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  then  gives  a  nan'ative  of  his  life,  and, 
in  particular,  a  detailed  account  of  the  important  occurrence  which 
had  led  to  his  conversion,  regarding  which  compare  the  particulars 
stated  at  chap.  ix.  1,  etc, 

(Ver.  1, — The  stretching  out  of  the  hand  is  not  to  be  regarded 
Yoi..  HI.— 20 
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as  designed  to  produce  silence  in  tlie  meeting  ;  the  presence  of  the 
king  would  at  once  quell  every  commotion  ;  it  is  rather  the  gesture 
appropriate  to  the  commencement  of  a  discourse.— Ver,  3.  Tvdan]^, 
"  one  who  accurately  knows  a  thing,  a  witness,  a  guarantee,"  is 
found  nowhei'e  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  occurs  hesides  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Susanna,  ver.  42 ;  in  profane  authors  the 
form  jPMOT^p  is  also  found.  The  accusative  after  the  preceding 
ffov  is  to  be  explained  as  an  anakoluthon. — Ver.  4.  Undoubt- 
edly an'  dp;CTf  indicates  that  Paul  came  at  an  early  period  from 
Tarsus  to  Jerusalem  to  the  school  of  Gamaliel. — Ver.  5.  "Awiidsv  is 
synonymous  with  the  above. — Ver.  6.  The  inayyeXlaof  which  the 
apostle  speaks,  is  as  is  plain  from  what  follows,  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah. — Ver.  7.  The  substantive  d(oSeiid^vXoVj  as  denoting  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  James  i.  1  the  twelve  tribes  are  named  to  designate  the  whole 
people  of  the  Israelites.  'Ev  £sreve(a  —  Einevu)^.  1  Pet.  i.  22. — ■ 
Ver.  8.  With  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
stands  connected,  for  Jesus  the  true  Messiah  was  raised  from  the 
dead. — On  the  use  of  d  in  direct  and  indirect  questions,  com- 
pare Winer's  Qramm,  p.  475,  and  Passow  in  bis  Lex.  under  this 
word.) 

Vers.  19—23, — In  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  the  apostle  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  the  king,  whether  he  could  have  properly 
disregarded  such  a  vision,  and  affirms  again  that  the  only  ground  of 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  believed  the  hope  of  the  patriarehs 
bad  been  accomplished,  and  the  true  Messiah  had  appeared  in  hia 
suffering  state. — (Ver.  20.  ''E.mnrpeipuv  means,  as  a«e  SO  often  does  in 
the  prophets,  a  spiritual  change,  conversion.  Oomp.  xi.  21, — ^Ver. 
22.  "EmKOTpfe  —  jimfifila,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
According  to  this  passage  Paul  too  recognizes  Messianic  predictions 
in  the  Pentateuch. — Comp.  Comm.  on  Luke  xxiv.  27. — Ver.  23  is 
to  be  viewed  as  an  indirect  question,  in  which  e^  is  used.  See  at 
ver.  8.  The  doctrines  regarding  the  suffering  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  are  viewed  as  presented  for  examination,  and  exhibited  b& 
proved  by  the  apostle.  It  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  Comm. 
on  Matth.  xxii.  29,  that  the  phrase  avdaroftt^  vss^Hyv  is  also  applied 
to  Christ  instead  of  the  more  usual  one  avmraaig  in  vsKfmv.  See 
Comm.  Col  i.  18.) 

Vers.  24^32,-~Perhap3  the  elevated  address  of  the  apostle  pro- 
duced not  less  effect  upon  the  proconsul  JPestus  than  Felix  had 
already  experienced  (chap.  xsiv.  35),  but  he  attempted  by  an  unsea^ 
sonablo  jest  to  destroy  the  impression,  Paul  however  confirmed  the 
substance  of  his  speech  by  the  testimony  of  Agrippa,  who  on  his 
part  acknowledged  that  he  was  mightily  affected.  If  the  fear  of 
men   and  love  of  the  world  restrained  these  persons  from  doing 
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honour  to  the  truth  and  joiniDg  themselves  to  the  despised  com- 
pany of  believers,  they  were  yet  obHged  to  confess  the  innocence 
of  the  apostle.  The  appeal  to  Cfesar,  however,  which  already 
had  heen  made,  rendered  his  journey  to  Eome  still  indispensable, 
because  this  appeal,  according  to  the  principles  of  Eoman  law,  coidd 
not  be  passed  over,  or  retracted.  Bottger,  as  already  cited,  page 
27,  etc. 

(In  ver,  24  jialvsadat  means  "  to  be  mad,  phrenzied,  enthusiastic." 
Festus  certainly  did  not  himself  believe  that  the  apostle  was  out  of 
his  senses  ;  he  only  wished  jestingly  to  characterize  the  elevated 
state  of  the  apostle's  mind.  This  man  of  the  world,  as  Pilate  had 
done  before  him,  chose  rather  to  let  his  head  struggle  against  the 
impressions  his  heart  had  received.  Further,  he  traced  the  aberra- 
tion of  Paul  to  his  too  great  love  of  study,  for  the  apostle  had 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Ver.  27.  TSv  yc^vlg., 
equivalent  to  h  tipv-nrij),  occurs  only  in  this  passage  of  the  New 
Testament.— Ver.  28.  'Ey  dXiy<,i,  with  XP°'^V  BuppKed,  might  mean 
"  soon,  in  a  short  time,"  viz.  if  I  should  allow  you  to  speak  longer, 
But  as  in  ver.  29,  according  to  A.B.  and  other  authorities,  for  d/Lty^ 
Kol  TToAAw  wo  are  to  read  iiejd?A!),  it  is  on  all  accounts  better  to  under- 
stand the  ^1"  liAtyy  of  the  28th  verse  as  meaning  "with  a  Httle," 
that  is,  with  so  little  exertion,  with  so  few  words.  This  declaration 
of  Agrippa  would  seem  also  in  jest,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  waa 
concealing  his  inward  emotion  under  the  form  of  pleasantry.) 


§  5.  Paul's  Joubnbt  from  C^sabba  to  Boue, 

(Acts  KCVii.  1— ssviij.  16.) 

Vers.  1-5. — Under  the  guidance  of  a  benevolent  centurion  (ver. 
3)  named  Julius,  the  apostle  proceeded  to  Borne  in  pursuance  of  his 
appeal  to  C^sar,  accompanied  by  Aristarchus  and  Lucas,®  who  still 
narrates  in  the  first  person,  for,  where  the  third  person  presents  it- 
self here,  it  is  owing  simply  to  the  mention  of  the  ship's  company. 
In  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Syria  and 
Asia,  he  came  to  Lycia.  Julius  was  captain  of  the  oneipij  ^eiSaa-rq^ 
that  is,  of  the  cohots  Augusta,  This  name  was  either  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  legion  there  was  a  body  guard  of  the 
emperor,  or  that  the  cohort  consisted  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  Se- 


ra unprecedented,  with  wliioh  this  voyage  ia  daacribecl,  may  per- 
hflpa  be  explained,  from  the  circumstance  of  Lnke's  keeping  a  diary  at  tlie  time,  and 
afterwards  in sertiiig  it  unchanged  into  liia  work.  Ri^ardicg  the  accuracy  of  the  narrat-iTB 
in  a  geograpiiioal  and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  consult  here  again  Tholuek's  Credibility, 
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baste.  To  me  the  former  idea  appears  the  more  provable,  beeauBe, 
on  the  latter  eup position,  the  phrase  used  would  likely  have  been 
rmdp'ri  ^.^aoTr/vuv^  aa  Josephus  expresses  hiraself  in  Arch.  xx.  6. 

(Ver.  2,— The  name  'Adpafivrr-^i'ijj  is  differently  wtitiea  in  the 
manuscripts.  We  are  not,  however,  to  refer  it  to  Hadrumetum  in 
Africa,  but  to  Adramyttium  in  Mysia.  The  adjective  formed  from 
the  former  city  is  'A.dpvji'qTioc. — Instead  of  fieXXovTe^  many  manu- 
scripts read  iieXXovrt,  but  the  first  ia  to  be  preferred  as  the  more 
difficult  reading. — Ver.  4.  "TnonXeiv  denotes  to  coast  along  under 
shelter  of  the  shove  before  the  violence  of  the  winds.— Ver.  5.  In- 
stead of  Uvpa,  XjiUpvaVj  and  even  Avarpaj  is  an  erroneous  reading  ; 
the  former  city  lay  much  farther  north  ;  the  latter  was  in  the  in- 
terior.) 

Vers.  6-12. — In  Myi'a  the  captain  took  another  ship.  An  Alex- 
andrian vessel  received  the  apostle  and  his  companions,  but  the 
badness  of  the  season  made  sailing  very  arduous,  and  the  good 
advice  of  Paul  to  take  shelter  betimes  in  winter  quarters  was  disre- 
garded by  the  Centurion,  (In  ver.  6,  ijiffijid^w  is  a  genuine  Greek 
expression  for  "embarking,  putting  on  board  of  a  ship."  Comp. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  3,  3. — Ver.  7.  Salmone  is  a  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.— -Ver.  8.  UapaXEji,), 
to  sail  past :  Xeyu  is  applied,  quite  like  tho  Latin  word  logo,  to 
"  voyaging,  sailing." — KaAoi  Xtnevs^,  fair  havens,  was  the  name  given 
to  the  place  mentioned,  perhaps  because  in  the  one  bay  there  were 
several  good  anchorages  for  ships. — For  Aaaaia  many  manuscripts 
read  "KXaoca,  but  on  critical  grounds  we  prefer  the  first  reading.  Of 
the  place,  however,  nothing  further  is  known. — Ver.  9.  The  vrimda  is 
plainly  here  a  mark  of  time  :  it  refers  to  the  great  feast  of  atone- 
ment on  the  10th  of  Tisri,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  .  equinoctial  storms  blow.  Regarding  this  feast,  styled 
ci-iissM  B'l'',  consult  "Winer's  Keallex.  under  the  article  Versohnung- 
stag. — Ver.  10.  'On  ia  connected  with  the  infinitive  liiX^uv  instead 
of  /leXXei.  On  this  point,  compare  Winer  in  his  Gram.  p.  315,— 
Ver.  11,  NavKXijpog  denotes  the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  the  owner  who 
ia  ancient  times  wag  wont  to  sail  in  her  himself. — Ver.  12.  'AvevOE- 
TOf,  "  not  well  situated,  inconvenient,"  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  harbour  Phcenix,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  was  protected  against  most  winds,  and  they  could  readily 
sail  into  it  with  a  south-west  wind  [AiV],  and  a  north-west  wind 
IpcHpog,  Latin,  corns,  cauras],^'  and  therefore  the  mariners  were  de- 
sirous of  wintering  in  it.) 

Vers.  13-20, — But  a  storm  overtook  the  ship  on  her  way  to  this 
harbour,  and  she  was  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of  Clauda. — 
.mes  of  tho  Greek  winds  in  ILo  Sheiu- 
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(Ver.  13.  "Tmmv^u^  "  to  blow  softly,"  denotes  a  favourable  wind. — 
Kpardv  Trpoffeoewf,  to  carry  a  purpose  into  effect.  Witli  apavre^ 
supply  dyicvpav. — For  daaov  some  manuscripts  read  "Acfaoy,  but  no 
name  of  a  city  could  stand  here  without  a  proposition  :  ducov  is 
the  comparative  of  the  adverb  ayxi,  near :  it  is  found  chiefly  in 
poetical  diction,  but  it  also  occurs  in  good  prose.  The  conjecture 
ddaaov^  "rapidly,  quickly,"  is  quite  unnecessary. — Ver.  14.  Tv^&wisdf, 
stormy  ;  the  direction  of  the  wind,  "which  was  blowing  with  vehe- 
mence, is  indicated  by  the  name  F.wpttKiJAow,  This  reading  I  prefer, 
with  Grotius,  Mill,  Bengel,  and  others,  to  the  common  reading 
^vpvi!.Xvd<^v  or  ^iipoKXvSuv,  words  which  can  only  denote  the  breadth 
and  height  of  the  waves,  and  consequently  indicate  the  severity  of 
the  storm,  iu  which  case  they  form  a  tautology  with  rvijihiviicS^.  But 
Y,vQaicvX<jv.  denotes  the  north-east  wind,  which,  according  to  the 
direction  in  wMch  they  were  going,  must  have  been  disastrous  to 
them,  because  it  drove  them  from  land. — Ver.  15.  'AvrotjidaXfieZvj 
to  look  in  the  face,  confront,  then,  "  withstand." — ^Ver.  16.  KXavSij^ 
for  which  KXavSa  and  Kavdr/  are  also  foiind,  was  a  small  island 
beside  Crete.  Comp.  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  22.— Sko^?;  is  the  ship's 
boat,  which  was  put  out,  and  could  not  ho  brought  on  board  again 
without  difficulty.-— Ver.  17.  "fnoi^i^vvav  refers  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  ship's  sides,  by  beams  and  cords,  that  she  might  with- 
stand the  shocks  of  the  waves.  Bo^deiai  is  then  best  understood 
of  these  material  appliances.  To  lighten  the  ship  still  further, 
they  let  down  the  mast.  Sicevo^  denotes  here  either  the  sail  ya'rds 
with  the  sails,  or  the  mast.  Ver.  40  renders  the  latter  more  pro- 
bable. The  ships  of  the  ancients  were,  after  the  manner  of  our 
river  sliips,  supplied  with  masts  which  could  be  let  down.  Meyer 
wi!l  have  the  word  to  mean  the  saUs :  these  doubtless,  as  insep- 
arably connectetl  with  the  mast,  are  comprehended,  but  not  exchi- 
sively  meaut. — Besides,  they  Hghtened  the  ship  by  casting  out  first 
bales  of  goods  and  other  things  that  did  not  properly  belong  to 
her,  and  then  the  proper  furniture  of  the  ship,  beams,  tackling,  and 
BO  on.  Skev^,  foimd  in  the  New  Testament  only  here,  means  pro- 
perly "  dress,  attire,"  and  applied  to  a  ship,  whatever  belongs  to  her 
equipment.) 

Vers.  21-26. — In  this  dangerous  condition  of  the  ship  the  apos- 
tle, full  of  earnestness  and  mildness,  came  into  the  midst  of  the 
desponding  crew.  He  blamed  them  for  having  gone  further,  in 
opposition  to  his  counsel,  hut  promised,  aa  instructed  by  a  heavenly 
messenger,"  that  there  should  bo  no  loss  of  human  hfe,  though  they 
must  be  cast  away  upon  an  island  (iSet,  according  to  the  Divine  ap- 

*  Hera  too  it  is  not  said  that  this  appearanoa  took  plaoa  in  a.  droam,  nor,  in  view  of 
tils  remarlis  already  made  on  the  visiona  of  Paul,  is  tiiifl  at  all  probable.    (Comp  Comm. 
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pointment,  to  G-od's  immutable  will.)  In  these  words  the  only 
remarkable  expreesioa  ie  icsxapiarai  aoi  b  Qmg  Trdvraf  k.  t.  A,,  God  has 
granted  to  you  them  all,  etc.,  in  ver,  24,  We  must  of  course  sup- 
pose that  Paul  had  wrestled  in  prayer  for  the  lives  of  the  men,  tiiat 
this  prayer  had  been  heard,  and  that  the  whole  company  were  in  a 
manner  given  to  him.  Such  passages  as  Psalm  cxlv.  19  furnish  the 
key  to  this  thought. 

Vers.  27-32. — On  the  fourteenth  night  the  ship's  crew  suddenly 
perceived  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  which  indi- 
cated approach  to  land.  They  threw  out  the  anchor,  therefore,  that 
they  might  not  drift  upon  the  shore,  and  waited  for  the  morning. 
The  seamen,  however,  persuaded  that  land  was  near,  attempted  to 
escape  by  means  of  the  boat.  But  although  the  apostle  had  re- 
ceived assurance  from  heaven  of  the  deliverance  of  all  on  board,  yet 
he  omitted  no  possible  precautions,  and  by  his  advice  the  soldiers 
detained  the  sailors  on  board,  because  they  alone  were  able  to  supply 
the  proper  means  of  escape. 

(Ver.  27. — The  Adriatic  sea,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
language,  comprehends  the  whole  portion  of  the  Mediterraiieao 
lying  between  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily. — Auupepeadai  =  <pepea6ai,  to 
be  driven  about. — Ver.  28.  BnXi^ii),  from  jioXiq,  the  sounding  lead. 
'Opyvta,  from  6piyeiv,  a  fathom,  the  space  measured  by  the  arms 
stretched  out, — Ver.  29.  Wirot  rpax^iii;,  stony  places,  rocky  banks. 
Four  anchors  were  thrown  out,  but  it  must  be  rememb6i«d  that  the 
anchors  of  the  ancients  were  far  smaller  than  ours,  for  the  most 
part,  probably,  at  this  period,  heavy  stones  fastened  to  chains  :  no 
ship  now  carries  four  anchors.) 

Vera.  33-38. — Although  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  yet  in  the  general 
confusion  he  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  head,  as  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  shews.  As  the  ship  must  be  abandoned,  he  exhorted  them 
all  to  take  food  for  their  refreshment  after  the  long  toil  which  had 
prevented  all  regular  meals ;  and  when  their  repast  was  ended,  they 
threw  the  provisions  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  that  she  might 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore.  (Ver.  33.  Mijdev  ■npoa- 
XapSfzevoi  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  only  intimating  that  during 
the  period  of  danger  they  had  sat  down  to  no  regular  meal,  but 
Paul  induced  them  to  do  this,  that  they  might  be  strengthened. 
This  meal  was  observed  by  the  apostle  and  the  other  Christians  quite 
as  a  love-feast  (ver.  35),  although  it  might  not  be  so  understood  by 
the  unbelievers  present. — -In  ver.  34  the  words  oiidevb^  ijmv  dpU  iic 
TTjg  KsipaXijg  drroAeJrcw  exhibit  a  manifest  allusion  to  Luke  xxi.  18, 
where  the  very  same  words  occur. — Ver.  37.  The  number  of  men  in 
the  ship,  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  indicates  that  her  size  was 
considerable. — Ver.  38.  Kou^i^w,  from  Kovi/iog,  denotes  "  to  lighten, 
to  make  light.") 
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Tej-8.  39-44. — In  the  morning  the  shipwrecked  mariners  saw  the 
land  before  them  ;  they  lifted  the  anchors  and  stranded  the  vessel 
upon  a  favourable  part  of  the  shore.  To  prevent  the  flight  of  the 
prisoners,  the  soldiers  wished  to  kill  them,  but  Julius  the  centurion 
had  contracted  a  love  for  Paul,  and  therefore  he  did  not  permit  this. 
Agreeably  to  Paul's  predictions,  they  all  reach  the  land  in  safety, 
some  on  planks  and  some  swimming. 

(In  ver,  39,  instead  of  IjlovXevaavro,  several  manuscripts  read 
iPovXsvovro  or  iBovXovro.  The  last  reading  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
jected ;  the  two  other's  are  equally  appropriate  to  the  sense,  but 
critical  authorities  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  ^0ovXtvaavTo.—Yei. 
40.  Bluv  d^  rijv  ddXaaapnij  they  committed  themselves  to  the  sea, 
that  is,  they  let  themselves  drift.*  As  the  ship  was  on  the  verge 
Gi  being  lost,  they  sacri&ced  the  anchors,  cutting  thena  loose.  Ilept- 
twpew,  chop  off,  cut  away.  At  ver.  20  we  bad  the  word  in  this 
sense,  but  figuratively,  aa  also  in  Hebrews  x.  11. — nijdaAww 
iiieans  the  rudder,  of  which  anciently  the  larger  ships  had  several. 
They  were  managed,  as  is  still  the  case,  with  ropes,  which  were  now 
let  go,  that  the  ship  might  be  suffered  entirely  to  drift,  ['AvtVref, 
from  dvifjfu'j  remiUere,  slacken,  let  go,  abandon.]  Tn  order  to  run  tho 
vessel  at  once  quickly  and  h^h  upon  the  beach,  and  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  crew,  they  raised  up  the  mast  again,  and  spread  out  a 
sail  upon  it.  'Aqtsixwv  is  not  the  mast  but  the  sail,  but  as  the  17th 
verse  tells  us  the  masfc  was  lowered  down,  the  hoisting  of  the  sail 
intimates  that  it  was  again  erected.  With  r§  Trveovay  supply  avp^. — 
Ver.  41.  ToTTof  (SieaAoaaoc,  a  projecting  headland,  which  had  water 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Before  this  headland  there  may  have  been  a 
sand-bank  lying,  or  it  may  have  ran  out  into  one,  but  the  phrase 
T&no^  diOdXaoaoc  does  not  by  itself  mean  a  shallow,  or  sand-bank. — 
'ETroKsXXeiv,  to  drive  up,  to  cause  to  strike  against. — Ver,  44.  Savtf, 
asser,  a  board  or  plank.  Td  dito  t6v  TrXoiov  are  beams  of  the  ship, 
that  was  now  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.) 

Chap,  xxviii.  1-6- — It  was  when  they  landed  that  tliey  first 
learned  that  they  were  driven  ashore  upon  the  island  of  Malta.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the  shipwrecked  strangers  in  a 
friendly  manner,,  and  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  them,  stiff  as  they  were 
with  cold.  Oq  this  occasion  Paul  experienced  the  protection  of 
God  in  a  manner  which  made  him  appear  to  the  rude  islandei-s  en- 
dowed with  supernatfli'al  powera. 

(Ver.  1. — There  was  an  island  of  the  name  of  MeXi-n],  on  the 
coast  of  Illyricum,  which  at  the  present  day  is  caUed  Meleda, 
But  the  subsequent  description  of  their  course  shews  that  it  can 
only  be  Malta  beside  Sicily  which  is  meant.    This  island  was  inhab- 

*  Doubtful  if  tlww  can  tie  taken  thus  reflexively.  Better  (with  Kackett,  De  Wette, 
etc.)  to  refer  it  to  ayiivpa;;  they  let  go  the  aaeliorBmlo  tlie  sea. — [K. 
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ited  by  colonists  from  Phcenicia  or  Carthage,  wlio  are  therefore 
called  /JapiSapoc*. — Ver.  2.  Uvpa^  a  heap  of  wood,  a  pile  of  wood, — 
'Efearui;  signifies  properly  adetans,  here  "  oppressive,  heavy." — Ver. 
8.  •Ppvyava,  brushwood  for  keeping  up  the  flre.— Tlj^iiSw,  a  viper,  a 
poisonous  serpent, — Koddnn),  to  iasten  to,  to  af£x ;  here  taken, 
qiiite  unusually,  in  a  middle  acceptation.  Many  manuscripts 
therefore  read  naOrpparo.  On  this  point  consult  the  full  discussion 
in  Suiceri  Thes.  sub  voce. — The  superstitious  and  fickle  multitude 
are  just  as  ready  to  record  a  vote  of  condemnation  as  of  deification. 
When  it  is  said,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  a  miracle,  that 
the  serpent  may  not  have  been  poisonous,  we  must  certainly  confess 
that  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  just  as  certainJy  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly denied  ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  plainly  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  who  were  present  regarded  the  serpent  as* 
poisonous.  We  may  therefore  in  this  narrative  recognize  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  contained  in  Mark  xvi,  18.) 

Ver.  7-10,— A  Roman  of  distinction  named  Publius  had  posses- 
sions in  Malta.  He  took  a  friendly  interest  in  the  apostle  and  his 
companions,  a  kindness  which  Paul  was  able  to  requite  by  healing 
his  father.^Ver.  7.  The  Romans  had  naturally  taken  this  island, 
lying  so  near  Sicily,  into  their  possession,  and  a  distingniehed  indi- 
vidual named  PubUus  had  even  settled  in  Malta,  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the  magistracy; 
but  the  word  npuro^  does  not  necessarily  imply  this. — Ver.  8, 
Avaevrsplaj  dysentery,  diarrhtea  with  colic  or  gripes. — Ver,  10.  The 
word  rifial  is  to  be  understood  of  aids  of  every  kind  which  were  fur- 
nished to  the  apostle,  not  only  during  the  time  of  his  stay,  but  also 
for  his  departure.) 

Vers,  1 1-15. — After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  when  the  weather 
again  permitted  sailing,  the  company  proceeded  on  their  voyage 
in  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  which  bad  wintered  in  the  island.  In  Sy- 
racuse they  lay  for  three  days,  and  then  landed  in  Pnteoli,  Here 
there  were  ah-eady  believers,  and  now  they  proceeded  by  land  to 
Borne,  fi'om  which  brethren  came  out  to  meet  them  as  &r  as  Appii 
Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns. 

(In  ver.  11,  Tropoffij/tov  denotes  the  ship's  sign,  which  was  usually 
placed  on  the  prow.  For  this  ship  there  had  been  chosen  the 
figures  of  Castor  and  PoUux,  the  guardian  deities  of  seafaring 
men.— Ver.  13.  'Frjyiov^  a  city  and  promontory  in  Calabria,  called 
at  present  Reggio.— On  devTepaZot,  see  at  John  xi,  39. — JlorioXoij  Pu- 

s  The  mention  of  ^tin,  that  is,  of  the  arengiBg  Nemeaa,  provos  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary; for,  ill  the  flrat  place,  many  barbarians  bad  adopted  Grecian  elements  into  their 
rehgiooa  views ;  and  again,  no  nation  ia  without  the  idea  of  a  reti'ibutive  jusiioe  wMch 
ilisplajs  itself  in  the  goverament  of  the  world,  and  Luke  may  have  only  employed  the 
fiuniliar  Greek  terra  t»  espi'ess  this  idea.  Tradition  statra,  that  from  Ibis  time  tlie  ialanl 
of  Malta  was  entirely  freed  from  « 
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teoli,  was  usnally  called  in  Greek  Liamdpx^ia.  The  fact  iliat  already 
there  were  believers  in  this  city,  fumislies  an  important  proof  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  even  in  Italy.  Doubtless  the  gospel 
came  hither  irom  Rome,  with  which  Puteoli  was  closely  connected, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  harbonr  for  the  larger  ships  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  Ostium  could  be  visited  only  by  small  ships.  That 
Paul  received  permission  to  spend  seven  days  with  the  brethren,  is  a 
proof  of  the  good  will  of  Julius.  During  the  centurion's  intercourse 
with  Paul  he  had  certainly  not  remained  without  movements  of 
heart,  and  through  him  Paul  might  afterwards  in  various  ways  be 
introduced  into  those  military  circles  where  his  labours  were  so 
effective.  [Oomp.  Phil.  i.  13  ;  iv.  22.]^ — ^Ver.  15,  Forum  Appii,  a 
town  on  the  via  Appia,  see  Herat.  Sat.  i.  6, 3.  On  this  road  lay  the 
tres  tabernse,  six  miles  from  Rome.     Comp.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i  13.) 


§  6.  Paul's  Stat  in  Rome. 
(Acts  xxviii.  16-31.) 

Ver.  16.— And  now  the  great  apoBtle  of  the  Gentiles  had  reached 
the  city  which  God's  providence  had  appointed  to  be  the  queen  of 
the  world,  not  only  in  the  old  but  also  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  most  heterogeneous  elements  were  blended  together  in  this 
huge  metropolis.  The  Lord  had  a  numerous  people  in  it,  and 
there  was  a  flourishing  church  composed  of  the  excellent  individ- 
uals that  were  there ;  but  the  world  of  evil,  too,  had  here  its 
mightiest  representative,  and,  in  the  very  person  of  the  ruhng 
emperor  Nero,  there  had  been  set  up  a  formal  anti-christian 
power.  Before  him,  the  blood-thirsty  tyi'ant,  Paul  knew  that  he 
must  appear  (sxvii.  24),  to  defend  the  gospel  of  God,  and  to  seal 
it  with  his  blood.  What  feelings,  then,  would  agitate  the  bosom 
of  the  apostle,  when  he  trod  the  city  that  wa^  first  to  be  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus  (Rev.  xvii.  6-18),  and  how  much  he  would  need  brotherly 
consolation  and  refreshment  in  spirit,  may  be  readily  understood 
after  these  remarks.  Here,  in  the  great  central  point  of  the  heathen 
world,  Paul  felt  that  he  had  first  fulfilled  his  calling  as  apostle  of 
the  Qentilea  in  its  full  extent ;  hence  his  desire  had  long  turned 
hither  (Eom.  i.  13),  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire  brought 
also  before  his  soul  the  presentiment  of  the  end  which  was  here 
awaiting  him. 

(The  aTparoTxs8dpX7j^  to  whom  the  prisoners  were  to  be  dehv- 
ered,  is  the  prasfectus  prsetorio,  the  highest  mUitaiy  authority 
in  the  city.     It  could  hardly  be  the  excellent  Burrhus,  who  was 
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preceptor  of  Nero,  along  with  Seneca,  for  he  had  died  so  early  as 
the  spring  of  the  year  62.  The  apoatle,  however,  received  permis- 
sion, doubtli3BS  on  giving  security,  which  the  Konian  law  required  in 
such  a  0386,  and  which  he  would  readily  find  among  the  Christians 
in  Eome,  to  reside  in  a  private  house,  with  a  soldier  chained  to  him, 
after  the  Roman  custom.  (Verses  23,  30,  iv  ISI<^  fuaddiian,  perhaps 
with  Aquila,  who,  according  to  Eom.  xvi.  3,  had  returned  to  Eome.) 
But  as  the  soldiers  were  changed,  and  Paul  was  also  probably  required 
to  appear  from  time  to  time  before  the  prtefect,  he  might  thus,  al- 
though residing  in  a  private  house,  find  access  to  the  Emperor's 
body-guard,     Comp,  Phil,  i  13. 

Vers.  17-22. — ^A  few  days  after  his  arrival  Paul  called  together 
the  most  inHuential  among  tho  Jews,  that  he  might  vindicate 
himself  to  them,  and  prevent  them  from  forming  an  opposition 
against  him.  But  they  declare  that,  although  they  have  heard 
of  tho  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  of  the  opposition  raised  against 
them,  yet  they  have  received  no  information  against  the  apostle, 
either  by  letter  or  }yy  oral  communication.  This  declaration  ia 
very  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  how  zealous  the  Jews  were 
to  send  emissaries  everywhere  after  the  apostle  ;  and,  moreover, 
as  the  communication  with  Eome  was  so  CLuicb,  and  Paul's  journey 
bad  lasted  so  long,  we  cannot  understand  how  no  warning  s 
the  apostate  should  have  reached  Eome.  We  cannot  conceive  tl 
was  any  concealment  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  as  no 
ground  at  all  appears  which  could  have  led  them  to  be  silent  on 
the  matter,  Bottiger's  supposition  (work  already  cited,  pages  15, 
etc.,  43,  etc.),  that  the  Jews  pretend  ignorance,  as  fearing  that  Paul 
might  put  them  on  their  defence,  when  they  felt  themselves  unable 
to  carry  out  their  charge  against  him,  is  quite  untenable,  because 
the  apostle  could  institute  no  process  against  the  Jews  of  Eome, 
who  had  done  him  no  injury,  but  only  against  the  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem, Bottiger  represents  the  matter  as  if  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  were  bound  to  answer  for  the  wrong,  which  had  proceeded 
from  certain  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  Add  to  this,  that  if  the  fear  in 
question  might  have  determined  the  Jews  in  Rome  to  so  strange 
a  procedure,  certainly  it  could  not  be  the  occasion  of  their  falling 
out  among  themselves  about  the  Measiahship  of  Jesus,  accordiog 
to  the  account  here  given  by  Luke.  But  we  have  already  noticed, 
at  chap,  xviii,  1,  what  furnishes  the  key  to  the  difficulty  before 
us.  Under  Claudius,  the  Jews,  and  along  with  them  the  Chris- 
tians, had  been  expelled  from  Eome,  and  thus  the  connexions 
which  tho  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  with  them  were  inteiTupfced. 
And  it  was  only  quite  slowly  and  secretly  that  the  Jews  returned 
under  the  government  of  JSTero,  which  was  very  peaceful  at  its 
commencement,  and  at  the  same  time,  too,  the  Christian  church 
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was  gathered  together  again.  But  hoth  Jews  and  Christians  alike 
maintained  a  designed  separation,  and  thus  gradually  lost  their 
acquaintance  with  one  another.  But  in  Palestine  they  were  not 
so  accurately  informed  with  regard  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
Eome,  and  thus  it  happened  that  no  inteihgence  was  sent  thither, 
wliich  certainly  would  not  have  heen  omitted  in  the  case  of  any 
other  place, 

(In  ver,  17  the  apostle  declares  most  decidedly  that  he  did 
nothing  directly  opposed  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  fethers. 
[See  particulars  at  chap.  xsi.  17,  seq^.] — Ver,  19.  'AXXd  must  be 
supplied  to  oirx  tif  ;  Paul  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  designs 
nothing  against  his  nation,  hut  is  rather  snfiering  persecution  from 
them. — In  ver.  20,  iXnlg  tov  lopa^A  denotes  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  Compare  Comm.  on  Luke  ii.  25. — Ver.  22.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Jews  of  Eome  speak  of  the  opposition  given  to  the 
Chnetians,  is  not  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  in  Kome  itself 
there  had  already  been  such  contentions,  as  arose  for  example  in 
Galatia.  The  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomana  confirms 
this  supposition,  for,  according  to  it,  there  had  only  been  unimpor- 
tant collisions  there.  See  the  particulars  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  at  Eom.  xvl  17,  etc.) 

Ycrs.  2S-29.  -That  the  Jews  in  Eome  rather  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  a  sect  opposed  elsewhere,  than  as  one  requiiing  to  be  op- 
posed in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  plain  also  from 
what  foUows.  They  are  quite  in  the  dark  regarding  the  nature 
and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  learn  them,  as  it  seems, 
for  the  first  time  from  the  mouth  of  Paul-  As  to  the  mode  of  recon- 
ciling this  with  the  circumstance  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomana, 
which  was  written  before  this  period,  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  Christian  church  in  Eome,  read  the  detailed  statement 
made  in  the  introduction  to  that  Epistle.  What  is  stated  in  the 
passage  before  us,  certainly  makes  the  impression, 'that  the  Jews  in 
Rome  heard  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  for  the  first  time ; 
there  arose,  as  usual,  a  controversy  among  themselves,  for  some 
were  convinced  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  others  not.  This  state 
of  matters  would  be  inexplicable,  if  the  church  had  not,  as  h^  been 
detailed  above,  been  again  but  recently  gathered  together.  The 
apostle,  however,  dismissed  the  doubting  Jews  with  a  reference  to 
the  language  of  rebuke  uttered  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  contrasted 
with  their  unbelief  the  faith  to  be  expected  from  the  Gentiles. 

(Ver,  23.-— As  the  assemblage  in  which  Paul  spoke  took  place  in 
his  own  residence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  staid  with  Aquiia, 
who  always  had  a  place  for  meetings  in  his  house.  See  Eom.  xvi. 
3. — Ver.  26.  The  passage  from  Isaiah  vi,  9, 10,  has  already  been  ex- 
plained at  Matth.  siii,  14,  15. — Ver.  29  is  wanting  in  many  Codi- 
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ceSj  but  doubtless  improperly.  Probably  on  account  of  d'neX-6ovTo  in 
ver,  25,  the  words  were  regarded  as  superfluous.  But  there  it  is  the 
breaking  off  of  the  discourse  that  is  meant,  here  it  is  the  final  de- 
parture ffom  the  house.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — Two  whole  years  the  apostle  remained  in  this  sit- 
uation, and  preached,  without  hindrance,  to  all.  The  speciiication 
of  the  time  here  made,  thus  leads  us,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  to  the  spring  of  the  year  65,  as  in  the  spring  of 
63  Paul  arrived  in  Eome,  The  supposition  of  Bottigev  (Beitr. 
Part  II.  p.  "32,  etc.),  that  Paul  was  only  a  few  days  in  imprison- 
ment in  Eonie,  as  described  in  chap,  xxviii.  16,  and  that  he  is 
here,  in  verse  30,  represented  as  free  from  confinement,  is  q^uite  in- 
admissible, because  the  expression  iv  t^  ISiui  luadiifiaTi  in  verse  30 
is  not  different  from  fievsiv  koO'  kavTov  in  verae  16,  but  means  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  This  appears  manifest  from  the  circum- 
stance that  there  is  mention  made  only  of  the  receiving  of  visits 
on  his  part  :  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  about  without  restraint, 
to  enter  into  the  synagogue,  and  the  lite.  The  concluding  words, 
therefore,  ^era  Trdarj^  Tzappijaia^  duuXvru^  refer  only  to  the  perfect 
freedom  he  enjoyed  in  his  private  residence,  but  not  beyond  it, 
That  ifc  was  not  after  the  lapse  of  these  two  years  Paul  suffered 
martyrdom,  but  that  he  was  set  free  at  his  first  trial  before  Nero, 
and  then  perished  in  a  second  imprisonment,  will  be  shewn  further 
in  the  Commentary  on  the  pastoral  epistles.  Here  the  only  question 
is,  why  Luke  concludes  his  work  in  the  manner  he  does.  Not  only 
is  there  no  particular  account  of  the  process  against  Paul,  but  we 
also  feel  the  want  of  a  concluding  address  to  Theophilus,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  whole,  in  a  short  formal  conclusion  of  the  book.  It  is 
certainly  a  remark  of  some  weight,  that  this  phenomenon  may  be 
explained  from  the  cii'cumstance  that  Luke  has  detailed  the  events 
as  far  as  they  had  developed  themselves  at  the  time,  and  thus  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  work,  (Compare  in 
the  Comm.  B.  i.  Introd,  §  vi.)  Meyer's  remark  on  the  other  hand 
(Comm,  on  Acts  p.  8  and  845),  that  the  sonorous  and  solemn  con- 
elusion  marks  an  absolute  completion  of  the  work,  is  plainly  wrong : 
the  sonorousness  of  the  participial  conclnsion  can  prove  nothing 
here  :  the  question  is  about  the  suisiance  of  the  concluding  verses, 
which  leave  the  commenced  account  regarding  Paul  unfinished  ;  the 
decision  of  hie  appeal  to  the  Emperar  must  have  been  stated,  if  it 
had  taken  place  when  Luke  concluded.  But  even  suppose  that 
Luke  had  no  additional  fact  to  narrate,  or  that  he  supposes  every- 
thing which  has  occurred  in  Eome  to  be  known  to  Theophilus,  still 
it  must  always  appear  to  the  reader  that  there  was  need  of  a  more 
formal  conclusion.  The  passage  xxviii.  31,  concludes  at  most  the 
last  narrated  event,  but  it  does  not  form  a  conclusion  to  the  whole 
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work :  wo  naturally  expect  a  reference  to  tho  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  to  ThcopliiluB.  When  we  consider  the  commencement 
of  the  treatise  (Luke  i.  1-4),  it  seems  a  natural  expectation  that 
Luke  would  conclude  with  some  such  statement  as  this  :  "  I  have 
now,  beloved  Theophilus,  mentioned  everything  which  I  have  as- 
certained :  from  the  point  of  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  you 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  that  has  occurred,  and  therefore  I 
conclude  here."  If  Lute,  then,  did  not  purpose  to  issue  a  third 
treatise,  as  Heinrlche  supposes,  undoubtedly  the  proper  formal  con- 
clusion of  the  work  is  wanting. 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  monument  of  the  ancient 
church,  we  look  back  to  the  course  hitherto  taken  by  the  seed  of 
God's  word  in  its  growth,  we  perceive  in  it  three  great  intermis- 
sions or  stages,  all  proceeding  from  east  to  west.  In  the  first 
place,  we  iind  the  gcepel  at  work  among  the  Jews  only,  and 
during  this  period  Jerusalem  forms  the  central  point  of  Christian 
life  ;  in  the  next  place  it  advances  to  the  boundaries  of  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  world,  and  Antioch  now  becomes  tho  ceafcro  of  activity ; 
and,  finally,  it  gains  a  firm  footing  in  the  greatest  city  of  heathen- 
dom, in  Eome  itself,  and  thus  the  victory  of  the  gospel  over  the 
Gentile  world  is  declared.  As  Jerusalem,  too,  about  the  same  time 
when  Peter  and  Paul  were  labouring  in  Rome,  and  sealed  their 
ministiy  with  their  blood,  was  destroyed,  the  universal  character  of 
Christianity  was  then  also  established  in  opposition  to  every  pai'tic- 
ular  system.  The  first  two  points  are  completely  carried  through 
in  the  book  of  Acta  ;  but  it  merely  introduces  us  to  the  third  point, 
which  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  letters  of  the  apostles, 
however,  which  follow,  embrace,  in  substance,  its  farther  develop- 
ment ;  for,  like  branches  into  which  the  one  stem  of  the  tree  of  life 
is  divided,  they  bring  the  various  tendencies  slumbering  in  its  germ 
to  their  individual  perfection.  In  this  gradual  transference,  then, 
of  the  gospel  from  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  Gentiles,  lies  the  key 
to  the  remarkable  fact,  which,  more  than  everything  else,  demon- 
strates the  Divine  power  of  the  risen  Kedeemer,  that  not  only  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  but  also  in  the  whole  extension  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  writings  that  constitute  the  canon  of  the  church,  the  Twelve 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  for  three  years,  and  lived  with  him,  give 
place  to  a  man  who  hardly  had  seen  Christ,  and  who  had  even  for  a 
length  of  time  persecuted  Christians  with  a  blind  fury.  The  Apostle 
Paul  stands  before  us  as  an  image  of  the  whole  apostate  race  of 
man,  or  at  least  of  Israel,  who  are  long  struggling  against  the  Lord, 
but  are  at  last  to  become  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  designs.  After  bis  entire  surrender  to  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  his  life  and  spirit  became  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
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being  and  pature  of  Christ  himself,  that  in  the  following  treatment 
of  his  profound  epistles,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  we  find  any- 
thing hostile  to  the  goapel,  hut  only  its  true  eiisential  nature,  which, 
mirroring  itself  in  a  capacious  intellect  and  a  profound  sensibility, 
carries  with  it,  besides  its  indwelling  heavenly  nobleness,  the  magic 
of  living  personal  experience,  and  the  adornment  of  profound  and 
richly  developed  thought.  While,  therefore,  we  have  had  hitherto  to 
do  with  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  phenomena,  with  the 
progress  of  the  Kedeomor's  life  and  that  of  his  church,  which  re- 
quired the  utmost  possible  expansion  of  view,  we  proceed  now  to 
inq^uiries  in  which  individual  doctrines  and  practical  relations  are 
brought  under  the  most  minute  examination ;  while  the  concluding 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse,  again  takes  the  reader 
back  to  the  most  comprehensive  position,  uniting  the  general  and 
the  particular  in  one  harmonious  whole. 
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THE    EPISTLES    OF    PAUL. 


§  1.  Of  the  Life*  and  Ministry  of  Paul  ra  General, 

Although  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea  the  principal  points  in 
the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  have  already  passed  before  us,  yet  the 
connected  consideration  of  his  Epistles  calls  for  a  summary  view  of 
his  noble  character,  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  of  the 
church  prepared  this  distinguished  instrument  for  the  execution  of 
his  purposes.  For  so  entirely  are  Paul's  writings  the  proper  growth 
of  his  own  mind  and  spirit,  living  parts,  so  to  spealr,  of  his  very  self, 
that  it  woiUd  he  most  difficult  to  understand  their  peculiar  nature 
without  a  clear  perception  of  these  points.  Of  course,  however,  the 
special  points,  which  in  Lnke's  narrative  have  been  thoroughly 
treated,  will  here  receive  no  further  attention, 

Paul  was  called,  for  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel,  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Grrieco-Eoman  and  the  Jewish  world  ; 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  both  heathen  and  Jewish  habits  of 
life  and  thought  should  bear  a  part  iu  his  education,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  both.  Bom 
of  Jewish  parents,  and  subaecLuently  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel, in  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  Jewish  views  and  feelings 
certainly  formed  the  ground-work  and  substance  of  his  education. 
But,  as  his  burth-place  was  Tarsus,  where  Grecian  art  and  science 
flourished  in  a  high  degree,f  this  could  not  fail  to  exert  an  imme- 

*  On  the  life  of  Paul,  1:>eaide3  the  older  works  of  PearaoQ  (Annales  Pauliui)  and  Paie7 
(Horte  Paulinie),  there  have  more  recenUy  appeared  tJie  writinga  of  Menken,  "  Blicke  in 
das  Leben  dea  Apostela  Paulua"  (Bremen,  1828),  of  Hemaen  (Gettingen,  1830),  of  Sohra- 
der  (LeipE.  1830-32,  iii  vols.),  and  of  Scliott  (Jena,  1832).  The  work  of  Schrader  is  rioh 
in  new  results,  which,  however,  cannot  bear  the  test  of  an  jmpartiol  criiioisni.  Very  in- 
teresting and  instruGtiTe  are  the  remarks  of  Tholuck  in  the  "  Studiert  und  Kritiken"  of 
1835.    P.  ii.  p.  364,  elc 

f  Sttabo  (Geogr.  siv.  p.  991,  ed,  Almelov.)  piacea  Tarans,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level 
with  AitooB  and  Aloiandvia. 
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diate  effect  upon  the  outward  form  of  his  culture  ;  an  influence  atiH 
evident  from  the  quotations  made  in  Ms  writings  from  Grecian  poets. 
(Acts  xvii.  28,  1  Oor.  xv.  33,  Tit.  i.  12.)  Again,  it  is  at  least  more 
than  probable,  that,  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  es- 
caped from  the  stem  bondage  of  narrow-minded  Pharisaism,  the 
views  he  had  gained  in  his  youth  of  the  nobler  aspects  of  Grecian 
life,  agam  rose  up  before  his  mind,  and  gfCve  him  that  just  appreci- 
iitioa  of  Gentile  life,  which  is  discernible  in  his  writings. 

I"or,  just  as  Philo  and  other  Jew^,  who  lived  entirely  amongst 
Greeks,  as  well  ss,  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church  (e.  g.,  Justin 
Martyr),  regarded  the  better  men  amongst  the  Gentiles  as  by  no 
means  excluded  from  the  bleeaJngs  of  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Giver 
ni'  the  heavenly  powers  of  holiness  and  the  tnowledge  of  God  ;  so 
also  did  Paul  recognize  within  the  heathen  world  a  spiritual  Israel ; 
that  is,  nobler  ajjirits,  who  thirsted  after  truth  and  righteousness 
(Eom,  ii.  14, 15);  and  whom  he  sought,  through  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  to  lead  to  the  covenant  of  promise.  Even  the  birth, 
therefore,  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  elements  of  culture  amidst  which 
he  grew  up,  were  so  ordered  by  the  providence  of  God,  as  best  to 
train  him  for  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  (Galat.  i.  15).  For  though, 
at  first  eight,  it  might  appear  that  his  connexion  with  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees  would  not  conduce  to  that  freedom  of  spirit  which  he 
afterwards  attained  to,  yet,  on  closer  consideration,  we  shall  discern 
in  even  this,  the  wisdom  of  a  directing  Providence. 

In  the  fii'st  place  there  were  found  in  this  sect  many  elements 
of  truth,  more  especially  moral  earnestness  and  strictness  of  life, 
which  in  many  only,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  became  hypocrisy. 
And,  besides  this,  such  a  nature  as  that  of  Paul  needed  the  full 
experience  of  all  that  one  system  had  to  offer,  before  he  would  be- 
come fully  conscious  of  what  was  erroneous  and  one-sided  in  it,  and 
embrace,  with  complete  devotion,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  being, 
the  complementary  truth  which  that  system  obscured  or  denied.  The 
energy  and  decision  of  his  wiU  made  him  carry  out  his  principles  as  a 
Pharisee  to  a  fanatical-  extreme  against  the  Christians ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  done  this,  that  he  was  possessed  by  that  in- 
tense longing  which  this  system  of  life  could  not  satisfy,  and  which 
led  him  to  perceive  the  state  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Hence, 
although  the  miraculous  vision  which  was  imparted  to  him,  and  the 
startling  announcement,  that  he  who  was  still  the  raging  opposer 
of  the  Crucified,  was  henceforth  to  be  his  messenger  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  the  decisive  causes  of  the 
sudden  change  in  his  spiritual  state,  yet  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  his  sincere  striving  after  righteousness  by  the  mere 
works  of  the  law  had  already,  though  perhaps  without  his  own  con- 
ss,  awakened  in  the  depth  of  hia  soul  the  conviction  that 
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his  own  strength  could  not  attain  to  the  fulfilment  of  righteousness  ; 
nay,  that  it  might  even  lead  him,  with  aU  hia  goodness  of  intention, 
into  the  most  tearful  errors.  This  oonyiction  brought  with  it  that 
which,  though  not  the  cause,  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  pass- 
ing into  the  new  life  ;— namely,  the  longing  after  something  higher, 
and  the  power  of  appreciating  such  moral  phenomena,  aa  the  min- 
istry and  death  of  Stephen,  in  which  that  for  which  he  longed  was 
])rosented  to  him  in  actual  life. 

Withcut  entering  more  at  length,  in  this  place,  into  the  consid- 
eration of  that  event  which  transformed  Paul  into  that  mighty  and 
honoured  instrument  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  we  recognize  in 
him  (it  having  heen  discussed  at  that  passage  in  Acts  which  records 
it,  compare  Acts  ix.  with  xxii  and  xxvi,),  let  us  notice,  lirst,  the 
position  which  he  obtained  with  respect  to  the  Twelve  and  the 
Seventy,  after  his  conversion.  His  relation  to  the  Twelve  it  is  of 
particular  importance  to  determine  ;  for  though  the  Seventy  seem 
to  come  nearest  him,  in  respect  of  their  ministry,  which  was  also 
directed  to  the  Gentile  world, '^  yet  these  so  entirely  disappear  as 
a  body  from  the  history  after  the  reaurrection  of  the  Lord,  that 
no  trace  of  them  remains.  The  separate  members  of  it  might  in- 
deed have  been  afterwards  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
but  no  rivalry  could  have  arisen  between  them,  as  such,  and  Paul, 
since  no  one  could  doubt  that  Paul  was  at  IcMt  equal  to  them. 
But  the  case  was  quite  different  with  respect  to  the  Twelve.  These 
formed  a'  strictly  defined  and  limited  body  ;  so  that,  even  after  the 
Ascension,  the  vacancyf  which  was  occasioned  in  their  number  by 
the  apoatacy  of  Judas  Iscariot  was  immediately  filled  up  by  the 
express  command  of  the  Lord.  (Acts  i.  15,  etc.)  This  body  was, 
in  fact,  to  contain  within  itself  the  pillars  and  supports  of  the 
church,  in  proof  of  which  we  find  the  twelve  apostles  spoken  of 
as  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  (Matth.  xix.  28  ; 
Eev.  iv,  10,  xxi.  14.)  The  question,  then,  is  forced  upon  us  : — in 
what  relation  did  Paul  stand,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
to  this  sacred  body  of  Twelve  ?  Now,  regarding  this  question 
purely  ol^sctively,  apart  from  individuals,  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
Twelve  stand  higher  than  Paul,  as  those  who  had  been  with  the 
Lord  throughout  his  earthly  pilgrimage  (which  Peter  considers 
as  requisite  in  a  true  apostle,  Acts  i  21),  and  the  proper  wit- 
nessea  of  the  whole  progress  of  the  Eedeemer'a  life  on  earth.  They 
are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  pioper  foundations  of  the  New 

*  Sec  at  Luke  x.  i. 

I  It  would  help  us  to  undersland  tlia  imjiortatit  poaition  wliicii  we  flod  James,  tba 
brother  of  tlie  Lord,  afterwards  oecupymg  il  we  might  aSBume  thit  he  was  taken  into 
tho  number  of  the  Twelve  in  the  p]a«e  of  James,  who,  we  liarn  (liom  Acts  xii.  2),  was 
beheaded.  Sljll,  we  have  no  tliatinct  hiatoiical  evidenoe  on  thia  pomt ;  and  be^des,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  left  Jemaalem,  whilst  the  apostles  were  to  traTel. 
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Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  14),  tbe  roota,  so  to  speak,  of  the  entire 
tj-ee,  those  who  received  from  the  Lord  the  first  fruits  of  tbe 
Spirit.  Paul  might  indeed  justly  call  himself  a  witnesB  of  the 
resuri'ection,®  since  he  had  beheld  the  crueilied  Jesus  as  the  risen 
Lord,  and  had  experienced  in  his  own  person  his  Divine  power  ; 
but  he  manifestly  had  not  the  privilege  of  having  seen  the  whole 
course  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  in  this  respect  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  one  step  further  from  that  throne  of  glory  which  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  Twelve.  But,  turning  from  the  ab- 
stract relation  to  the  men  themselves  as  they  appear  in  history, 
we  must  confess,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  the  apostle  Paul  left  all 
the  Twelve  far  behind  him,  in  thai,  "he  (that  is,  the  grace  of  God 
in  him)  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all."  (1  Cor.  xv,  10 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  23.)  And  this  arose  by  no  means  from  his  personal 
devotedness  alone,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  from  circumstanees. 
For,  since  the  vineyard  of  God's  kingdom  was  taken  away  from  the 
Jews,  and  opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  Paul  was  called  to  labour 
especially'  among  the  latter,  as  the  Twelve  primarily  amongst 
the  former,  it  was  natural  that  the  minatry  of  Paul  should  bear 
much  richer  fruit,  and  that  all  the  other  apostles  should  in  com- 
parison with  him  fall  into  the  back-ground.  From  this  we  may 
likewise  easily  perceive  how  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  out- 
ward institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  church  without  observing  these,  should  have  be- 
come plain  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  com- 
pletely than  to  any  of  the  other  apostles — more  especially  than  to 
Peter,  who  was  called  to  labour  immediately  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
who  was  designed  to  represent,  as  it  were,  the  element  of  stability 
in  the  church.  Under  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  the  apostle 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  Twelve,  as  entirely  independent  of  them, 
and  occupied  a  position  of  his  own,  as  called  immediately  by  tbe 
Lord  to  be  the  Apostle  to  the  G-entiles.  (Acts  xxvi.  17.)  And 
this  is  a  point  on  which  Paul  often  found  it  necessary  to  insist 
in  his  arguments  with  his  opponents,  who  wished  to  impugn  his 
authority  as  an  apostle.  (See  on  Galat.  ii.  9.)  In  doing  so  he 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  in  any  way 
receive  his  knowledge  of  tlie  gospel  from  the  Twelve,  or  from  any 
other  Ohristiam,  but  immediately  from  the  Lord  hiinself.  (See 
on  Galat.  i,  12.)  Now,  bs  regards  the  purely  spiritual  part  of 
the  gospel,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  Paul  could 
have  made  this  his  own  without  any  instruction  from  man.  For 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  imparted  to  him,  filled  bis  inner  man  as 

*  It  would  indeetl  appear  probable,  from  2  Cor.  v.  16,  that  Panl  had  seen  our  Lord 
befere  bja  casiirrection,  on  the  ocoasiou  of  hia  preseace  at  tiie  Passover  in  Jerusalem; 
Init  certiunly  no  nearer  comiexioQ  iiad  subsisted  between  him  and  Uie  Savionr. 
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an  all-pervading  light,  and  made  plain  to  liim,  through  Kia  belief  in 
Jesus  aa  the  Messiah,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  all 
the  germs  of  the  New  were  already  laid  down.  In  the  Spirit,  who 
is  absolate  truth  (1  John  t.  6),  was  given  the  assured  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  insight  into  its  meaning,  in  details. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  Mstorical  elements  of  Christianity,  the 
case  appears  different ;  and  yet  there  are  points  connected  appar- 
ently altogether  with  this  (as,  for  example,  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  si.  23,  etc.),  of  which  the  apostle  asserts  that 
he  had  received  them  immediately  from  the  Lord.  Now,  we  should 
undoubtedly  he  running  into  an  erroneous  extreme,  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  all  historical  pai-ticulars  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  were  im- 
parted to  him  by  revelation.  The  general  outlines  of  Christ's  out- 
ward life,  the  history  of  his  miracles,  of  his  journeys,  and  what 
belongs  to  them,  were,  no  doubt,  related  to  him  by  Ananias  or 
other  Christiana.  But  whatever  in  that  life  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as,  for  instance, 
the  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Resurrection,  and  similar 
points,  came,  no  doubt,  to  the  apostle  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
by  immediate  revelation  of  the  Lord  ;*  so  as  to  accredit  him  as  an 
independent  witness,  not  only  before  the  world,  but  also  to  believers. 
No  one  could  come  forward  and  say,  that  what  Paul  knew  of  the 
gospel  had  been  received  through  him.  For  it  was  from  no  man, 
but  from  the  highest  Teacher  himself,  that  he  had  received  alike 
the  commission  to  preach,  the  essential  facts  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  gives  light  and  Ufe  to  those  facts. 

By  this,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
development  in  the  new  life  of  Paul  ;  though  assuredly  (aa  wUl  be 
shewn  more  at  length  in  the  following  paragraphs),  no  further  revo- 
lution in  doctrinal  views  could  take  place  in  him.  But  even  he, 
doubtless,  advanced  gradually  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  then  to 
manhood  in  Christ.  And  so,  when  the  apostle  came  forward  aa  a 
teacher  at  Damascus,  immediately  after  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  19 
etc.),  it  was  but  the  expression  of  the  true  feeling  of  the  necessity 
which  lay  upon  him  at  once  to  bear  open  witness  to  the  change  which, 
through  God's  grace,  had  taken  place  in  him.  But  he  himself,  no 
doubt,  soon  began  to  perceive  that,  before  he  could  labour  with  a 
blessing,  there  was  needed  a  deepening  and  thoTOugh  remoulding 
of  the  elements  of  his  spiritual  life.  In  eonsequence  of  his  percep- 
tion of  this  truth,  he  retired  into  Arabia  for  three  years— a  time 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  spent  chiefly  in  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures.f     In  these  studies,  probably,  the  enlightening  of  the 

*  According  to  tbe  account  given  in  the  Acta,  Panl  was  more  than  onoe  gradonsly 
■isionoftlielord.    (See  Aets'*iii.  17,  isiii.  11.) 
poinl^  the  reinar)is  on  Acts  ix.  20,  etc.    Paul  bi-uaelf  enjoins  Timothy 
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Holy  Grliost  first  revealed  to  him,  as  a  connected  whole,  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Lord  with  respect  to  the  human  race  ;  and  now 
inwardly  ripened,  and  firmly  established  in  true  principles  of  doc- 
trine and  Me,  he  went  forth  into  the  great  field  of  labour  which  the 
Lord  had  appointed  him.  As  the  waters  of  a  stream  are  spread 
abroad,  so  did  he  spread  abroad,  beyond  the  narrow  depths  in  which 
tbey  had  hitherto  been  confined,  the  cLuickening  powers  contained 
in  the  new  doctrine  ;  and  the  whole  heathen  world,  which,  left  to 
itself,  had  come  nigh  to  entire  corruption,  was  made  fruitful  by  it 
with  new  germs  of  heavenly  life.  Now,  as  an  energetic  character, 
as  one  whose  whole  work  lay  out  of  himself,  the  apostle  was  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  himself  in  his  care  for  others  ;  or,  at  least,  of  letting 
his  incessant  labours  di-ain  and  exhaust  his  inward  life.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  we  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grace  of  God  eft'ect- 
ually  renewing  him  with  the  powei'S  of  the  higher  world  (2  Oor.  xii.), 
since  the  mighty  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  had  not  been 
undertaken  by  him  on  hie  own  impulse,  but  had  been  expressly 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Lord.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  God  so 
ordered  his  circumstances  as  to  aft'ord  seasons  of  rest  to  his  spirit ; 
to  which  belong,  particularly,  the  imprisonments  which  he  had  to 
undergo.  In  such  times  of  solitary  stillness  his  spiritual  life  was 
more  fuliy  developed  within  itself,  so  that  the  preacher  of  the  word 
might  not  preach  to  others  and  be  himself  a  castaway. 

The  last  stage  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  progress  towards  perfection 
was  finally  to  be  his  martyrdom.  That  which  John  experienced 
inwardly  in  the  spirit,  Peter  and  Paul  were  to  experience  also  in  the 
body,*  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  heathen  world,  in  Rome,  during 
the  first  great  persecution  which  befel  the  church  of  God,  that  Paul 
died,  beheaded,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  with  the  sword.  The  fact  itself 
of  his  death  is  established  by  so  many  and  ancient  witnesses  (amongst 
whom  the  presbyter  Gains,  and  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
are  the  oldest,  see  Euseb.  H.  B.  ii.  25.),  that  it  cannot  be  questioned. 
There  remains,  however,  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
because  in  this  is  involved  the  doubtful  cLuestion  concerning  Paul's 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome.f  The  question  will  subseq^uently 
occupy  us,  and  I  only  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  Rome,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  place  his  death  earlier  than  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero  (a.d.  67  or  68). 

(1  Tim.  iii.  6),  that  no  new  convert  shall  be  a  bishop.  Is  itj  then,  likely  that  lio  -would 
have  acted  in  opposition  to  hia  own  rule?  or  would  hia  wonderful  conversion  liaye  ei- 
empted  him  from  a  rule  to  which  even  the  Twelve  were  subject  7 

*  See  more  on  this  subject  at  John  ssi.  20,  etc. 

f  Compare,  on  this  point,  in  Henisen's  Life  of  Paul,  the  ooncludiag  consideration  oa 
bis  death. 
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§  2.    The  Peodliaritieb  op  Paul's  Oharaotbr.* 

That  Paul  was  oneof  those  energetic  characters,  of  whom,  in  differ- 
ent agea  of  the  church,  the  Lord  ha^  taken  so  many  into  his  service, 
is  too  evident  to  escape  tlie  oheeiTation  of  any.  Whatever  may  be 
tboiighfc  of  the  sentiments  of  the  apostle,  even  the  sceptic  mnst  oon- 
tess  that  a  powerful  and  earnest  spiritf  breathes  through  his  writ- 
ings, full  of  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  that  which  he  held  as  true, 
and  of  burning  zeal  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  all.  But 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiarities  of  Paul's  mmd  ;  because  hia  writings  and 
doctrine  will  be  much  more  easily  comprehended  if  we  keep  before 
our  minda  a  clear  image  of  their  author. 

Now  the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Paul's  character  is  by  comparing  him  with  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. Contemplation  (IVoiffif),  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word, 
we  found  to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  John's  lifcj  The  whole 
bont  of  his  mind  was  introspective  and  meditative.  His  soul  was 
entirely  receptive,  all  eye,  as  it  were,  to  gaze  upon  the  eternal  ideas  of 
truth.  Thus  outward  labours  were  with  him  less  prominent,  and  the 
flower  and  crown  of  hia  life  was  prophecy.  The  image 
to  us  by  Paul  is  very  different  from  this.  Although,  of  c 
deficient  in  a  living  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  truth,  yet  in  his 
mode  of  treating  religion  he  gives  scope  to  a  dialectical  element 
unknown  to  John,  an  element  marked  by  a  predominant  intellectual 
acuteness  which  loves  to  work  out  ideas  into  abstract  conceptions. 
Through  this  talent  for  reasoning  Paul  became  the  author  of  a 
sharply  defined  doctrinal  language,  and  the  founder  of  theology,  as 
a  science,  in  the  church  of  Christ.  In  him  is  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  science  for  the  church,  even  in  the  very  narrow  circle  of  those 
on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  was  first  poured  forth.§     And  the  same 

*  On  the  snlyect  of  the  following  paragraphs,  compare  the  essay  of  Noander  on  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  bis  Histoiy  of  the  Apostolio  Age  (Geschichte  des  apostoliBohen  Zeit- 
alters,  vol  ii.  pp.  601,  soq.) 

I  We  are  easily  cempteii  to  piotare  to  ourseiTes  Paul's  personal  appearance,  an  very 
powaifiil,  or  even  colossal;  but,  nccoriling  to  2  Cor.  x.  10,  just  the  conttary  was  the 
case.  In  the  dialogue  Philopalris  (which,  however,  to  be  sure,  was  not  written  earlier 
than  tho  fourth  century),  Paul  is  called,  "The  Galilean  with  tha  bald  bead,  andthehookod 
noi^a"  (See  Tholuok's  remarlis,  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Introiluotioo,  in.  which 
he  deactibas  the  temperament  of  the  apostle  as  the  cholerico-melancholie.) 

J  See  the  Introduction  to  tlie  Gospel  of  John. 

§  It  is  in  this  dialectic  character  of  Paul'a  discourse  th^  we  may  find  the  reason  that 
LonginuB  places  the  apostle  on  a  level  with  &s  lamous  Greek  oratoi's,  i?  at  least,  the  fam- 
ous passage  of  that  rhetorioan,  in  wliich  he  makes  mention  of  the  apostle,  is  really  genu- 
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character  of  mind,  which  made  him  express  his  religious  ideas  in  a 
scientific  form,  made  him  also,  in  the  fruitful  lahours  of  his  outward 
life,  develop  especially  the  gift  of  wisdom  (1  Cor.  xii.  8).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  energy  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  man  of  action,  we 
may  discern  in  his  activity  the  peculiar  faculty  of  using  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  worldly  relatione  for  the  purest  and  noblest 
purposes  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  we  must  distinctly  recog- 
nize in  this  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.  This  is  espe- 
cially clear,  if  we  compare  him  with  Peter  ;  for  though  in  the  latter 
there  was  no  less  energy,  yet  it  seems  in  him  to  be  fettered  with  a 
stiffness  and  want  of  pliancy  which,  though  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
character  as  a  rock,  yet  contrasts  unmistakeabiy  with  that  of  Paul 
This  hent  of  Paul's  mind  inflnenced,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
his  whole  apprehension  of  the  gospel.  While  John  received  it  move, 
in  its  abstract  character,  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  and  bo  made 
its  revelations  of  God  and  Christ  the  centre  of  his  doctrine,  Paul 
regai'ded  it  rather  sulgeotively,  as  bearing  upon  himself,  and  so  made 
its  relations  to  hiimanity  and  human  salvation,  the  prominent  points 
of  his  theology.  In  the  experience  of  his  own  life  he  had  seen  the 
sinful  state  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  man's  inability  to  de- 
liver himself  from  it,  and  the  consecLuent  need  of  a  Divine  remedy 
such  as  was  reahzed  in  Christ ;  and  from  this  as  a  living  source  sprang 
his  whole  system  of  docti-ine.  The  occidental  character  of  Paul's 
mind  is  seen  in  this  conception  of  the  gospel  as  clearly  115  in  the 
bent  of  those  two  great  Idndred  spirits  of  his,  Augustine  and  Luther, 
in  whom  indeed  his'own  process  of  culture  was  repeated.  In  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  shown  the  oriental  spii'it,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  presented  to  it  of  God,  and 
which,  through  all  the  developments  of  doctrine  in  later  ages,  ever 
dwelt  by  preference  on  theology  and  christology  in  their  more  ab- 
stract character,  So  that  though  there  is  no  specific  difference,  no 
actual  contradiction  between  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  John,  yet 
these  two  apostles  already  exhibit  in  themselves  the  two  chief  ten- 
dencies of  the  later  development  of  doctrine.  As  the  grain  of  corn, 
though  one,  opens  itself  into  two  halves  on  the  unfolding  of  the 
germ,  or  as  the  magnet,  from  one  middle  point,  discharges,  at  the 
same  time,  a  positive  and  a  negative  power  ;  so  the  two  chief  ten- 
dencies of  the  church,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  which  mutually 


iae.  Besides  vigorous  powers  of  reaaouiog,  the  might  of  deep  conviction,  sad  the  glow 
of  enttiusioBm,  maoifeaC  liheoieelrea  in  Paul's  writings,  so  that  Jerome  (in  his  work  against 
JoTinian)  declares  "quotiesounquePaulnmapostolum  lego,  aoQ  verba  andire  mxhiTideor, 
Bed  ionitcna."  (See  Flacii  elav.  S.  S.  Basil,  1561,  p.  331,  Beq.,  and  the  works  of  Bauer, 
PhilologiaThuO)'dii3ec~Paulina(Hal£e,  1173),  Logics  Paulina  (ib.  1774),  Rhetorioa  Paulina 
(ib.  1762).  Also  Tzsohirner'a  treatise  in  his  opuao.  acad.,  edited  by  Winaer,  Leips.  1829. 
LaaUj,  Tholuck'a  Remarks,  pp.  387,  seq.,  as  noticed  at  p.  1  of  this  Introduction, 
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complete  each  other,  are  reprcBented  in  the  earliest  ages  by  the  two 
great  apostles,  John  and  Paul. 

From  the  vigorous  and  decided  manner  in  wliich  the  apostle  both 
taught  and  acted,  we  might  at  once  conclude  that  it  waa  not  likely 
that  any  considerable  change  would  take  place  in  his  convictions, 
after  that  first  great  spiritual  conversion,  by  which  the  fierce  oppo- 
nent of  Jesus  Christ  became  his  fearless  witness.  After  his  ad- 
mission into  the  church  of  Ohrisfc,  he  no  doubt  early  formed  for 
himself  a  consistent  view  of  Christian  truth,  and  therefore  expresses 
himself,  even  in  his  latest  epistles,  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  ear- 
liest ;  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  down  to  those  to 
Timothy  and  Titim,  we  find  the  same  fundamental  truths  ever  re- 
curring. In  one  single  point  only  can  we  discern  in  his  later 
writings  a  different  form  of  doctrinal  statement  from  that  contained 
in  his  earlier  epistles  :  that  is,  in  his  views  concerning  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  In  his  earliest  epistles  Paul  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  himself  live  until  the  time  of  the  Lord's  return  (see  1 
Tbess.  iv.;  2  Cor.  v.),  but  in  the  later  he  has  renounced  tli^  hope, 
and  longs  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  (Phil.  i.  23).  The  modi- 
fication of  his  views  on  this  point  may,  however,  be  easily  ex- 
plained, from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject.  The  time  of 
Christ's  second  coming  was,  according  to  our  Lord's  own  teach- 
ing, to  remain  uncertain  (see  remarks  at  Matth.  xxiv.  1);  Paul 
himself,  therefore,  neither  knew  nor  could  know  this  time  (Acts  i. 
7).  Whilst,  therefore,  the  fervour  of  hia  love  made  him  at  first  re- 
gard all  things  as  near,  and  long  after  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth  as  the  highest  good  ;  at  a  later  period  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Advent  retreated,  in  his  apprehension,  to  a  greater  distance.  We 
cannot  therefore  say  that  Paul's  convictions  on  this  point  of  doctrine 
underwent  a  change  ;  but  only  that  his  own  individual  position  with 
respect  to  the  object  presented  in  this  doctrine  was  altered.  If, 
however,  the  above  observations  show  that  the  substance  of  Paul's 
doctrine  remained  unchanged,  yet  we  may  certainly  observe  a  con- 
stant progress  in  the  merely /orwia?  development  of  it ;  for  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  that  his  theological  language  is  more  full,  and 
his  conceptions  more  complete  and  symmetrical,  in  the  later  epis- 
tles, especially  those  to  the  Phihppians  and  Colossians,  than  in  the 
earlier. 

Paul  not  only  kept  aloof  from  the  gnosttcal  tendency  (the  rela- 
tive truth  of  which  is  represented  1^  John),  and  vigorously  com- 
batted  the  errors  into  which,  as  is  plain  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  to  Timothy,  and  Titus,  it  soon  led  some  of  its  followers; 
but  also  from  that  Judatco-materialisi  tendency,  which  showed 
itself  in  so  many  of  those  who  had  left  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  to 
join  the  Christian  church.     As  a  tree  torn  from  its  original  soil,  and 
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transplanted  with  all  its  roots  and  fibres  into  the  otter  ground,  such 
had  been  the  change  effected  in  Paul  at  Ms  conversion ;  he  there- 
fore transferred  nothing  of  the  one-sidedness  and  narrowness  of  the 
Pharisaic  system  into  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  attempts 
made  to  explain  many  leading  features  of  his  system  from  his  Jew- 
ish views  of  life,®  show  just  as  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
aa  those  which  seek  to  explain  A.iigU8tme'a  doctrine  hy  his  former 
ManieliEean  errors,  and  Luther's  by  his  education  as  a  monk.  "We 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  of  energetic  character  are  gener- 
ally inclined,  after  such  transitions,  to  despise  too  much  the  systems 
from  which  they  have  escaped,  and  to  reject  even  what  is  true  in 
them,  rather  than  to  transfer  anything  belonging  to  them  into  their 
new  line  of  thought  and  life.  But  from  this  error  into  which  Mar- 
cion  and  his  disciples  fell,  Paul  was  preserved  by  that  fundamental 
Christian  view,  wrought  livingly  in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
regards  tlie  Old  Testament  as  Divine  in  its  nature,  and  under  a 
typical  and  prophetical  veil,  as  containing  in  the  germ  all  the  essen- 
tial tmths  of  Christianity.  He  merely  discarded  as  erroneous  that 
rigid  Pharisaic  spirit  which  regarded  the  husk  of  the  letter  as  the 
substance  of  the  spirit  itself  Paul  therefore  represented  the  true 
and  just  mean  between  the  false  spiritualism  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
Jewish  materialism,  viz.,  the  true  scripture  doctrine  of  the  reality 
and  proper  relations  of  both  spirit  and  matter  ;  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  fully  to  maintain  his  balance,  without  leaning  to  either 
error.  In  the  theology  of  John  while  indeed  the  same  correct 
views  of  the  relation  of  matter  and  spirit  cannot  be  mistaken,  still 
in  his  Q-ospel  and  Epistles  we  find  an  inclination  towards  genuine 
spiritualism,  of  course  without  any  concession  to  Gnostic  errors : 
it  was  only  in  the  Apocalypse  that  John  found  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  forward  in  greater  prominence  the  material  as- 
pects of  the  gospel ;  and  therefore  any  future  author  who  wishes 
to  give  a  just  view  of  John's  doctrine,  must  consider  the  ideas 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  complementary  of  those  of  his  i-emaihing 
works. 

This  perfect  balance  in  the  character  and  theology  of  Paul, 
is  also  the  reason  why  the  instinct  of  the  church,  guided  in  this 
matter  also  into  the  truth  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  in  her, 
has  regarded  the  coUeetion  of  his  epistles  in  which  every  thought 
is  expressive  of  that  coiTect  mean  which  he  preserved  in  his  doc- 
trine, as  the  crown  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.     Whilst 

*  We  need  hardly  remark  that  we  do  not  tlieroTore  mean  to  deny  that  the  history  of 
Jewish  doctrine  furntBhes  oa  with  a  key  to  the  further  understanding  of  many  pnrticular 
atatements  in  Paul'a  writings ;  we  only  wish  to  maiotain,  that  the  easential  poiata  of  hia 
^stem  ai'8  the  reaulta  of  his  own  inward  experience ;  the  views  which  he  eotorlained  ia 
earliei'  life  at  moat  ooly  affected  the  form  in  which  he  praaented  the  truth. 
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every  separate  Gospel  found  its  uecessaty  compleraent  in  tiie  other 
Gospels,  and  altogether  form  the  roots  of  the  ISJew  Testament; 
whilst  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  only  constitutes,  so  to  apeak, 
the  stem,  which  unites  the  roots  with  the  crown  of  the  tree- 
Paul,  without  laying  claim  to  any  independent  authority  in  point 
of  doctrine,  stands  before  us  in  all  the  riches  of  hie  personal  en- 
dowments, spreading  around  on  all  sides  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
inward  life.  He  was  the  first,  in  whom  was  mirrored  in  all  its 
various  aspects,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  one  man,  not  indeed 
tlie  character  of  the  Lord  himself,  but  that  Spirit  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  chui-eh  ;  and  this  universality  of  character  and 
gifts  of  grace  made  him  capable,  through  the  powers  of  the  same 
Spirit,  of  BO  unfolding  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity both  in  his  doctrine  and  in  his  life,  as  to  represent  it  to  the 
Gentile  world  almost  in  his  sole  person.  Whatsoever,  therefore, 
appeared  in  the  Gospels  as  a  bud  but  partially  disclosed,  and  indeed 
in  the  synoptical  evangelists  manifestly  engrafted  upon  Old  Tes- 
tament principles— that  the  apostle  displays  before  us  openly  and 
freely,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  writings,  for  instance,  in  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Eomans  and  Galatians,  in  so  strictly  didactic  a  form, 
that  it  commends  itself  as  much  by  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  to 
the  thoughtful,  as  to  the  feeling  mind  by  that  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which  breathes  throughout  hia  statements.  If,  however,  we  compare 
the  collection  of  the  catholic  epistles  (with  which  we  must  also 
class  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  proceeding  from  the  same  start- 
ing point),  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
latter  are  more  calculated  for  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life, 
whilst  the  concluding  writings  of  the  New  Testament  tend  more 
directly  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruits  of  regeneration  in  holiness 
and  sanctification.  Accordingly,  if  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  central 
ideas,  around  which  he  considers  everything  to  move,  are  faith  in 
opposition  to  the  works  of  the  Istw,  Jnstijication  and  atOTiement,  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  earnestness  with  which  he  laboura  to 
impress  these  deeply  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  readers  ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  catholic  epistles,  on  the  other 
hand,  setting  out  with  these  doctrines  as  their  admitted  founda- 
tion, teach  from  them  how  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in  holiness. 
The  latter  epistles,  therefore,  seem  to  bear  more  of  a  legal  char- 
acter, and  on  that  account  found  much  less  access  to  the  mind 
of  the  church  than  those  of  Paul,  They  demand,  also,  for  their  right 
comprehension  a  higher  degree  of  development  in  the  regenerate 
soul ;  and  because  this  was  often  deficient,  a  correct  perception  of 
the  difficulties  of  those  writings  deteiTed  many  expositors  from  at- 
tempting to  explain  them.  The  different  collections  therefore  which 
compose  the  New  Testament  canon,  proceed  each  fi-om  a  different 
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point  of  view,  and  on  this  very  account  mutually  complete  each 
other,  furnishing  eatiafaction  for  every  stage  of  advancement,  and 
incitcmeafc  to  higher  culture.     (See  Comm.  P.  I.  Introd.  §  2. 


§  3.  Order  of  Succession  of  Paul's  Epistles. 

From  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  Paul's  life,  wo  might 
at  once  expect  that  his  productions  as  an  author  would  have  nothing 
of  an  abstract  form  about  thein.  And  in  fact  we  neither  possess 
any  treatises  by  him  on  religious  subjects,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  ever  wrote  any.  Hia  letters  are  all  suggested  by 
existing  circumstances,  and  adapted  to  the  most  special  occasions 
of  actual  life.  Hence  everything  in  them  is  individual,  marked, 
traced  with  strong  and  definite  outlines,  and  yet,  by  means  of  that 
spiritual  principle  which  animated  the  apostle,  truths  the  most  uni- 
versal are  reflected  in  those  special  cases,  and  give  to  all  his  remarts 
and  counsel  a  meaning  and  importance  for  every  age.  In  what  man- 
ner those  epistles  of  the  apostle  which  have  come  down  to  us  were 
formed  into  one  collection,  it  is  now  impossible  to  make  out  on  satis- 
fiicfcory  historical  grounds.  We  find,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  Mar- 
cion  the  Gnostic,  a  collection  of  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  the  three 
pastoral  epistles  of  Timothy  and  Titim  being  wanting,  whikt  in  the 
Catholic  church  the  collection  consisted  of  thirteen  epistles  (that  to 
the  Hebrews  not  being  included) :  this  might  then  be  regarded  as 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  collection  of  epistles,  to  which  the  pas- 
toral epistles  were  added  at  a  later  period.  And  yet  on  closer  con- 
sideration, this  does  not  appear  probable,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  the  pastoral  epistles  were  only  accidentally  omitted 
from  the  canon  of  Mai'cion,  For  we  find  that  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  epistles,  according  to  Mai'cion's  arrangement,  was  an 
entirely  different  one  from  that  of  the  collection  sanctioned  by  the 
Catholic  church ;  but  if  the  latter  had  only  inserted  the  pastoral 
epistles  of  Marcion's  collection,  the  order  would  have  remained  un- 
altered. The  discrepaiicy  of  the  order  was,  moreover,  occasioned  by 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  distinct  principle  of  arrangement ;  the 
Marcionites  arranging  the  epistles,  as  we  shall  soon  prove,  accord- 
ing to  their  chronological  succession ;  the  Catholics,  in  the  first 
place,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  and  then  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  private 
persons  who  had  received  them.  This  appeare  most  plainly  in  tiie 
case  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ;  this  belongs  manifestly  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where  Mareion  has  also  placed  it ;  but  in 
the  collection  of  the  Catholic  canon,  it  followed  last  of  all,  as  being 
the  shortest  epistle  directed  to  a  private  person.     The  Marcionite 
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collection  was  most  probably  first  formed  in  Asia  Minor,  In  its 
composition  the  framere  of  it  eitber  proceeded  on  tbe  principle  of 
omitting  letters  to  private  persons,  and  only  admitting  epistles  to 
whole  communities  (the  letter  to  Philemon  finding  a  place  in  the 
collection  merely  aa  an  appendage  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians), 
or  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  pastoral  epistlea.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  collection  of  Paul's  epistlea  probably  had  its  rise 
in  Rome ;  and  the  authors  of  it  followed  the  order  of  importance  of 
the  communities  to  which  the  epistles  were  addressed,  and  also  ad- 
mitted such  private  lettera  as  seemed  to  be  of  value  for  the  church 
at  lai^e.  The  special  attention  in  the  Roman  church  to  matters  of 
outward  chui'ch  conatitutiou  answeni  remarkably  well  to  this  suppo- 
sition with  respect  to  the  pastoral  letters,  and  therefore  also  in- 
creases the  probability  that  the  Catholic  canon  of  Paul's  epistlea 
was  formed  at  this  place. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  order  of  succession  in  Paul's  epistlea, 
we  shah,  however,  not  only  exclude  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews 
(which  does  not  proceed  from  the  apostle  himself,  although  it  waa 
composed  under  his  sanction*),  but  also  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titua  ;  for  these  involve  such  comphcated  relations,  that  tKey 
rec[uue  a  distinct  consideration.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  only  to  do  with  the  order  of  succession  of  those  ten  epiatles  of 
Paul,  which  even  Marcion  included  in  hia  collection.  With  respect 
to  the  years  to  which  their  composition  is  assigned,  a  great  discrep- 
ancy doubtless  exists  in  the  views  of  the  learned,  because  the  chro- 
nology of  the  apostoHc  history  in  general,  and  of  Paul's  life  in 
particular,  is  so  very  uncertain.  But  onr  present  subject  is  properly 
only  the  order  in  which  the  epiatles  follow  upon  one  another  ;  and 
in  the  determiuation  of  this  point,  the  views  taken  are  by  no  meana 
so  widely  different,  as  in  deciding  the  years  under  which  every  aingle 
epiatle  ought  to  be  arranged,  (because  this  last  question  must  always 
depend  upon  the  chronological  system  adopted  by  the  particular  in- 
vestigator), a  circumatance  by  which  the  correctness  of  the  general 
order  of  succession  aeeigned  to  them,  is  remarkably  confirmed.  To 
facilitate  our  aurvey  of  the  different  views  which  have  been  taken  on 
this  subject,  we  give,  in  the  following  tabular  foim,  tbe  opiniona  of 
three  scholars  belonging  respectively  to  the  earliest,  modern,  and 
most  recent  times. 

*  See  the  two  critical  treatises  on  the  subject  of  Uie  Epiatle  to  llic  Hehiowa  in  Olsliau- 
sen'a  OpwBcnla  Theologioa. — [The  author's  theoiy  ia,  that  it  was  written  by  tlie  elergy  of 
some  ehnrah  in  which  Paul  was  sojourning,  and  that  the  apostle  approvefl  it  wliea  S.a- 
iehed.  Thus  he  thinks  to  account  at  once  for  tiie  couneiion  of  Paul's  name  with  Uie 
epiatle,  and  for  the  difference  from  tbe  style  of  his  undoubted  compositions.  {Opuscula 
Berol,  1834,  pp.  91-122.)  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Mill's  remarks,  Prselectio 
Tbeologica,  Cantabr.,  1843,  pp.  6, 1,  and  note  p.  32,  B.] 
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MarcUm* 

Eichkorn. 

Sc/trader. 

Galatiaaa. 

I.  Tlieasalonians. 

I.  Corinthians. 

I.  Corinthmng. 

II.  Corinthians. 

Gaiatians. 

Romans. 

Romans, 

I.  Corbthiana 

I.  Tlieaaaloniana. 

n.  Corinthians. 

n.  TheaaaloniauB. 

Romans. 

Epheaians. 

EphesiauB. 

Bphesians. 

ColoBsiana. 

CoioBsiaus. 

Colosalaoa 

Pliilefiion. 

Philemon. 

Pliilemon. 

PhiKppians. 

Gaiatians. 

In  the  first  place,  from  this  table,  we  cannot  iDUt  perceive  that, 
aa  we  have  already  mentioned  above,  Marcion  could  not  have 
placed  the  epistles  in  this  order  accidentally;  it  corresponds  too 
exactly  with  the  results  of  the  moat  industrious  critical  researches, 
not  to  have  proceeded  from  the  design  of  arranging  the  epistles 
according  to  the  date  of  their  composition.  The  conclusions  of  the 
most  recent  examiner,  Schrader,  coincide  exactly  with  Mareion's 
scheme,  except  with  respect  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Gaiatians.  Cer- 
tainly, with  respect  to  this  composition,  the  discrepancy  is  so  much 
the  greater  :  for  whilst  Marcion  assigns  to  it  the  firat  place,  Schra- 
der places  it  last.  Eichhorn,  in  this  case,  agi-eea  rather  with  Mar- 
cion than  with  Schrader,  in  that  he  places  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tiana,  in  point  of  time,  before  those  to  the  Corinthians  and  Romans ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  differa  from  hoth  in  respect  to  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  for  whilst  they  put  these  letters  immediately 
after  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  Eichhom  considers  them  to  have 
been  wntteu  first  of  all.  Since  more  exact  information  with  regard 
to  the  dates  of  the  composition  of  the  separate  epistles  may  heat 
be  prefixed  to  the  special  introduction  devoted  to  each,  we  will  only 
hriefly  consider  in  this  place  the  epistles  of  which  the  date  is  ques- 
tionable, those  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Gaiatians,  in  respect  of  the 
time  of  their  composition,  in  order  to  advance  a  preliminary  jnsti^- 
cation  of  our  adoption  of  the  order  assigned  hy  Eichhorn,  in  favour 
of  which  Hemsen  and  the  majority  of  modern  scholars  have  also 
decided.     (Comp.  at  Acts  xviii.  18,  seq.,  xjx.  8,  seq.) 

The  peculiarity  of  Schrader's  arrangement  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  is  founded  on  a  theory  propounded  by  this  scholar,  according 
to  which  the  apostle  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after  leaving 
Ephesua  (where,  according  to  Acts  sis.,  he  passed  more  than  two 
years).  He  thinks  that  this  journey  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  events  recorded  in  the  20th  and  21st  veraes  of  this 
chapter.  In  consequence  of  this  journey,  in  which  he  supposes 
Paul  to  have  visited  Thessalonica,  Schrader  places  the  composition 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
*  See  Epiphaoius.  hcer,  slil,  e.  9, 
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of  those  to  the  Bomans  and  Corinthians.  Schott  has,  however,  al- 
ready proved  at  length,®  that  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  which  favoura  this  later  time  of  composition, 
but  rather  that  everything  indicates  that  they  were  written  in  Co- 
rinth, immediately  after  the  first  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii,),  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  planting  of  that  church.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Thesealoniana  must,  thereforej  necessarily  be  reck- 
oned among'st  the  earliest,  and  it  is  a  decided  mistake  to  place  them 
after  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  only  for  this  reason,  that  Paul 
did  not  write  the  latter  until  he  was  at  Corinth  on  his  third  mis- 
fiionary  journey.  But  Schrader's  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Q-alatians,  is  even  more  capricious.  His  assumed 
journey  from  Ephesns  to  Jerusalem  is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  that 
mentioned,  Galat.  ii.  1,  from  which  it  would  no  doubt  follow  that 
the  composition  of  the  letter  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  since 
the  apostle,  in  the  course  of  that  chapter,  mentions  many  other  oc- 
currences in  his  life.  But  the  very  circumstance  that  Barnabas 
accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  journey  alluded  to, 
Ualat,  ii.  1,  whilst  it  is  certain  from  the  account  in  Acts  xv.  36,  etc., 
Miat  they  had  parted  from  one  another  long  before  Paul  went  to 
iiphesua,  is  decisive  against  this  wholly  unfounded  theory;  and 
Schrader's  assertion  that  the  difference  between  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  previously  been  made  up,  is  likewise  founded  upon  mere-  hy- 
pothesis. For  though  I  am  very  far  from  accounting  for  this 
separation,  as  Schott  appeara  to  do  (Erorterung,  p.  64,  etc.)  by  sup- 
posing a  discrepancy  in  their  views,  and  am  much  rather  inclined 
to  assume  merely  outward  reasons  for  its  continuance,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  after  Acts  sv.  26,  etc.,  Barnabas  is  no  more  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Paul,  is  decisive  against  Schrader's 
assumption.f  But  the  arguments,  which  8chrader  thinks  he  can 
adduce  from  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ualatians  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis,  are  so  completely  overthrown  by  Schott  in  detail 
(p.  65,  etc.),  that  it  is  enough  in  this  place  to  refer  to  the  latter 
writer's  treatise.  Schrader  thinks  especially  that  he  discovers  in 
the  passage,  Galat.  vi.  17,  a  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  he  is 
looking  forward  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and,  therefore,  concludes 
that  the  composition  of  this  letter  must  be  referred  to  quite  the 
end  of  Paul's  life.     But  how  entirely  uatbunded  is  such  an  explana- 

*  See  Schott's  Programm,  "  Isagoge  liiatoricoetiticsi  iu  utraraque  Paul!  ad  Thesaaloni- 
consea  epiatolam."  Jense,  1830.  jl.nd  the  same  author'fi  "  I5riJrteruiig  eiuiger  wichtigen 
tlironoli^.    Puultte  im  Leben  PauU"  (Jena,  1832),  p.  43,  etc. 

f  The  passage  1  Cor.  ix.  8,  ia  the  only  one  which  appeava  to  support  a  later  ooming 
together  of  Baruabas  and  Paul ;  if  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  Barnabas  was 
separated  from  Paul  iu  Corinth.  He  must,  however,  at  all  evente  have  viaited  this  city, 
according  to  the  passage  above  quoted,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  oomrau- 
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tion  of  the  text  will  appear  hereafter  from  our  coramentary  upon  it. 
Kohler**,  also,  hae  made  a  similar  attempt  to  refer  the  compoeitiou 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  a  later  period  ;  but  he  does  not 
understand  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Galat,  ii,  1,  like 
Schroder,  of  a  separate  journey  made  from  Ephesus,  but  thinks  that 
he  discovers  in  it  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xviii.  22,  No  doubt, 
as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  represent  as  probable  in  my  com- 
mentary on  the  passage,  Paul  did  visit  Jerusalem  about  that  time 
(which  Schott  is  mistaken  in  denying,  p.  37),  but  for  the  assumption 
that  this  journey  is  mentioned  in  Galat.  ii.  1,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  proof ;  it  is  certain,  rather,  that  it  was  that  made  from  Autioch 
to  the  council  of  the  apostles,  Acts  xv.  Much  less,  however,  can 
we  assent  to  Kdhler's  view,  that  Paul  first  preached  the  gospel  in 
G-alatia,  on  his  journey  through  that  province  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  23,  since  the  words  added  in  that  passage,  ETtiarripi^uv  rovf 
fiaOTjTo^,  establishing  the  disciples,  plainly  express  that  the  apostle 
wished  to  confirm  in  the  faith  the  churches  which  he  had  already 
founded  in  Galatia.  (See  Acts  xvi.  6.)  Since,  moreover,  this 
scholar  can  only  give  even  a  shadow  of  probability  to  his  postpone- 
ment of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  the  latest 
period  of  Paul's  life,  by  means  of  a  conjectui^e  and  hypothesis  heaped 
upon  his  first  assumption,  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by 
his  arguments  to  depart  from  that  order  of  succession  of  the  epistles 
of'Paul  which  is  now  almost  universally  received  This  is  connected 
in  the  following  manner  with  the  piincipal  events  <jf  Piul's  life, 
according  to  the  chronology  which  we  have  adopted  fiom  Hug  :  in 
this  account,  we  must,  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  leave 
the  pastoral  epistles  again  untouched,  because  they  present  peculiar 
difficulties  in  their  adjustment  to  the  history  of  Paul's  life,  and 
hence  demand  a  separate  consideration. 

After  Paul's  conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (about  the 
year  36  at1;er  the  birth  of  Christ),  be  went  to  Arabia,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  (Galat.  i.  17.)  After  this  he  returned  to  Da^ 
mascus,  but  in  this  city  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  and  only 
escaped  to  Jerusalem  with  extreme  difficulty  (2  Cor.  xi  32.  Acts 
ix,  24,  25).  On  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  intro- 
duced the  apostle  to  Peter  and  James  (Galat.  i  18,  19);  he,  how- 
evei',  remained  there  only  fourteen  days.  On  leaving  Jerusalem,  the 
apostle  repaired  first  to  his  native  city.  Tarsus  {Acts  is.  25,  etc.), 
from  whence  Barnabas,  who  it  appears  was  the  first  to  discover  his 
wonderful  gift  of  teaching,  brought  him  away  to  Antiocb,  at  which 
place,  in  the  meantime,  Christianity  had  also  begun  to  spread 
amongst  the  heathen,  (Acts  xi.  19.)  This  happened  about  a.  d. 
*  "  Dbev  dio  AbiasauD-gSEelt  derepistoiiaciiea  Scliriflon  des  Neuen  Testament."   Leipa, 
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42.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been  teaching  together  about  a  year 
ill  Antiocli  whea  the  great  famine  made  its  appearance  in  Palestine, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  both  sent  to  Jerasalem  (Paul  for 
the  second  time)  as  the  bearers  of  a  contribution  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  brethren  at  that  place.  (Acts  xi.  30.)  Perhaps,  however, 
Paul  himself  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
Acts  that  he  did,  and  that  difficult  passage  Galat.  ii.  1,  would  ren- 
der the  supposition  probable.  After  the  accomphehment  of  this 
business,  the  people  of  Antioch  expressed  a  wish  that  the  gospel 
might  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  other  countries  also.  The 
elders  of  the  church  thereupon  chose  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their 
messengers  to  the  heathen,  and  they  accordingly  entered  upon 
their  first  missionary  journey  (about  A.  D.  45).  They  went  first 
by  Cyprus  through  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia,  and  then  returned  to 
Antioch  by  aea  (Acts  xiii.  5 ;  xiv.  26).  The  time  of  their  return 
it  is  aa  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty,  as  the  length  of 
their  subsequent  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiv.  28).  At  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  journey  of  Paul  to  Jemsalem, 
occasioned  by  the  disputes  concerning  the  reception  of  Gentile  con- 
verts into  the  church,  formed  the  conclusion  of  this  residence  (Galat. 
ii.  1).  The  apostles  and  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
examined  into  this  question  together,  and,  after  hearing  the  reports 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  decided  in  favour  of  the  milder  coarse,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  heathen  were  not  obliged  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision, and  observe  the  whole  law.  This  important  transaction,  the 
so-called  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv.),  happened  a.d.  52  or  53. 
Immediately  after  the  return  of  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
about  A.D.  53,  he  entered  upon  his  second  missionary  Jmimey,- 
which  he  undertook  in  company  with  Silas,  On  this  journey  he 
first  of  aU  visited  again  the  churches  he  had  already  planted,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Galatia,  and  by  Troas  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  9). 
Philippi  was  the  first  city  of  this  country  in  which  Paul  taught,  but 
this  place  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  a  tumult 
stirred  up  against  him  by  the  employee  of  a  female  ventriloquist, 
and  to  betake  himself  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvi,  12,  etc.)  The 
apostle  was  able  to  preach  here  only  a  few  weeks,  yet  even  in  this 
short  time  a  Christian  community  was  formed  there.  But  a  tumult 
occasioned  by  the  Jews  compelled  Paul  soon  to  flee  from  Thessalon- 
ica, and  to  go  to  Athens  by  Berea,  to  which  latter  place  his  enemies 
continued  to  follow  him  (Acts  xvii.  13).  His  companions,  Silas  and 
Timothy,  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Berea,  but  soon  called  upon 
them  to  follow  him  to  Athens,  probably  that  he  might  obtain  intel- 
ligence of  the  churches  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii,  15).  However,  he 
immediately  dispatched  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  in  order  that  he 
might  estabUsh  in  the  faith  that  young  and  hardly  pressed  commu- 
VoL.  in.— 28 
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nity  (1  Thess.  iii.  1).  In  tho  meantimG  the  apoRtle,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Timothy,  left  Athens,  where  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
lahoured  long,  and  returned  to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  1),  Here  he 
met  with  the  famous  Jewish  family  of  Aquila  and  Priscillii,  which 
had  been  expelled  from  Borne  by  Claudius  f  and  as  Aquila  practised 
the  same  handicraft  which  Paul  had  learned,  the  latter  undertook 
to  work  with  him,  and  since  his  preaching  produced  gi-eat  effect,  re- 
mained there  a  year  and  a  half  By  means  of  the  fact  hcru  men- 
tioned, the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  Claudius,  we  also 
obtain  pi'etty  exact  information  with  respect  to  the  date  of  Paul's 
residence  at  Corinth  ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  years  of  our  Lord 
54  and  55.  During  his  stay  at  Corinth,  it  would  appear  that  the 
apostle  commenced  his  labours  as  a  writer,  at  least  nothing  remains 
to  us  of  any  letters  which  he  may  previously  have  indited.  In  fact, 
when  Timothy  had  returned  from  his  mission  to  Thessalonica,  Paul 
wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  TAessalomam,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Second,  likewise  from  Corinth.  All  his  apostolical  epistles 
belong,  therefore,  to  the  later  and  more  mature  period  of  his  life,  a 
circumstance  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  regai-ded  aa  accidental. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half  Paul  left  Corinth  in  the 
company  of  Aquila  and  PriscUla,  in  order  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  a  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18).  In  his  voyage  he  touched  at  Ephesus, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  make  any  long  stay  there,  as  he 
wished  to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  At  the  same 
time  he  promised  to  return  thither  as  soon  as  possible  ;  antl,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  promise,  immediately  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (his  fourth  visit  to  that  city,  see  Commentary  on  Acts 
xviii,  22)  and  in  Antioch,  he  set  off  again  to  proceed  to  Ephesus  ; 
this  forms  the  commencement  of  his  third  missionary  journey  (about 
A.D.  57).  The  apostle  continued  in  this  important  city  two  years 
and  three  months,  and  wrote  from  hence  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Galatians  (perhaps  as  early  as  a.d.  57,  certainly  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  58);  he  had  visited  them  on  bis  journey  to  Ephesus, 
and  had  perhaps,  even  on  this  occasion,  remarked  sundry  errors,  or 
at  all  events  had  soon  after  heard  of  such.  Next  the  apostle  began 
his  correspondence  with  the  Corinthian  church,  wilting  likewise  from 
Ephesus,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  accounts  which  he  had 
received  of  them  also.  The  Fiist  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
is  lost  (1  Cor.  V.  9),  but  after  it  was  sent,  new  reports  arrived  from 
Corinth,  which  caused  the  apostle  to  send  thither  Timothy  and 
Erastus  (1  Cor,  iv,  17,  etc..  Acts  xix.  22),  and  immediately  after- 
wards he  composed  the  Jirst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  is  yet 
extant.  The  writing  of  this  letter  may  be  referred  to  a.d.  59,  or 
the  commencement  of  60.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Paul  finished 
this  letter,  when  the  goldsmith  Demetiius  stirred  up  a  tumult 
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against  him  in  Ephesus,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  ohliged  to 
flee.  The  apostle  proceeded  by  Troas  to  Macedonia,  full  of  desire 
to  receive  more  exact  information  concerning  the  state  of  things  in 
Corinth.  When  be  had  received  this  from  Timothy  and  Titus,  who 
came  directly  from  Coiinth,  he  wrote  about  a.d,  60,  the  second  epis- 
th  to  the  Oorinthians.  Titus  conveyed  this  letter  to  Corinth  j  and 
the  apostle  himself  journeyed  after  him  slowly  through  Achaia,  to 
the  same  city.  During  this  his  second  stay  in  Corinth,  Paul  found 
occasion  to  write  to  the  Romans,  which  he  mnst  have  done  as  early 
as  iti  the  year  60,  shortly  before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  since  in 
Komans  xv,  25,  26,  he  makes  mention  of  the  charitable  coUectione 
made  for  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  the  journey  he 
had  in  prospect.  This  journey  to  Jerusalem,  his  JlfiJi,,  the  apostle 
accomplished  by  sailing  from  Philippi  in  Macedonia  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  then  proceeding  to  Syria,  and  from  thence  visiting 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  3,  etc.)  As  early  as  the  tenth  day  after  his 
ai-rival  there,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  on  the  occasion  of  an  up- 
roar of  the  people,  and  remained  (from  a.d.  60  to  62)  two  years  in 
prison  at  Cffisarea,  When,  however,  Pontius  Festus  was  made  Pro- 
consul of  Syria  in  the  room  of  Felix,  he  sent  the  apostle  to  Rome, 
on  his  appealing  to  Ctesar,  On  his  voyage  to  Rome,  Paul  was 
shipwrecked  upon  the  island  of  Malta,  and  did  not  reach  Eomo,  ia 
consec[uence,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  63  (Acts  sxv— xxvii) 
Here  he  remained  two  years  (from  63  to  65)  in  a  mild  imprisonment 
(Acts  xxviii.  30),  and  compased  in  this  period  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Golossiaus,  Philemon,  and  the  Philippians." 

The  question  concerning  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
three  pastoral  epistles,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  apostle's 
second  imprisonment  and  the  time  of  his  death  at  Rome,f  which 
is  so  closely  connected  with  it,  we  leave  here,  as  already  re- 
marked, untouched  ;  inasmuch  as  the  special  introduction  to  these 
epistles,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  little  whole  of  themselves,  will 
furnish  us  with  a  more  suitable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
these  points.  We  reserve  also  the  more  detailed  exposition  of  our 
reasons  for  the  place  which  we  have  assigned  to  each  of  the  epistles 
for  the  special  introductory  observations  on  those  epistles  ;  and, 
finally,  we  explain  them  in  the  order  followed  by  the  ordinary  edi- 
tions, since  the  plan  of  beginning  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

*  The  view  Tvbieli  has  quite  recently  been  put  forward  by  several  ecliolars,  and  espe- 
cially by  Btittger  (Beitrage,  ii.),  tbat  tliosa  epistles  which  have  hithei-to  beea  attributed 
to  tliB  period  of  Paul's  first  captivity  at  Rome  might  iave  been  written  during  bis  cap- 
tivity Ht  Ci^iarea,  wo  shall  consider  more  at  length  ia  our  introductions  to  these  episUea, 
adducing  the  reasons  by  which  it  ia  supported,  and  our  objections  to  it 

^  Amongst  the  moat  recent  investigators,  Bleek  declares  himself  decidedly  for  the  as- 
sumption of  a  second  imprisonment,  in  his  review  of  Mayerhoff's  work,  in  the  Studion, 
J836     H.  iv.  p.  1028, 
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affords  many  advantagee  towards  the  doctrinal  exposition  of  tte 
rest,  and  if  any  one  should  prefer  to  study  Paul's  epistles  in  their 
chronological  order,  nothing  would  interfere  with  Hs  subjecting 
them  to  a  more  accurate  consideration,  according  to  the  assigned 
order,  because  every  composition,  with  its  commentary,  forms  a  little 
whole.  If  any  important  changes  could  be  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  Paul's  spiritual  advancement,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
preferable  plan  to  expound  his  epistles  m  their  chronological  order  ; 
but  as  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  the  case,  it  appears  to  us 
much  better  to  follow  the  ordinary  arrangement.  In  observing  this 
order,  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  opportunity,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  of  considering  in  theh  connexion  the  central  ideas  of  Paxil's 
doctrinal  system,  presented,  so  to  speak,  in  a  doctrinal  compen- 
dium. A  number  of  passages  in  Paul's  other  epistles  thus  receive 
their  explanation  by  anticipation,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain them  at  all  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  had  not  previously 
been  inteipireted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians Paul's  principles  of  practice  are  developed,  and  the  external 
relations  of  the  apostolical  church  are  discussed  with  so  much  ac- 
curacy that,  by  their  help,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  many  passages 
in  the  smaller  epistles.  Such  being  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
larger  epistles  of  Paul,  wc  are  persuaded  that  every  connected  ex- 
position of  the  apostolical  writings  will  beat  begin  with  them,  because 
only  on  this  plan  can  the  riches  of  Paul's  ideaa  be  properly  unfolded 
in  all  their  different  relations,  and  without  repetition. 
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§  1,  Of  the  Gesuineness  and  the  Integeitt  of  the  Epistle, 

The  authenticity  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Christians  of  Kome 
IB  warranted  hy  such  a  completeness  of  evidence,  both  internal 
and  external,  that  no  one  could  think  of  denying,  on  any  sys- 
tum  of  impartial  criticism,  its  claim  to  be  the  composition  of 
the  apostle.  Nor,  indeed,  did  any  one  in  all  antiquity  dispute 
its  genuineness  ;  for,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Judaists  and  all 
Judaising  sects  make  no  use  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomaus 
(as  also  of  his  other  epistles),  the  reason  is  not  that  tliey  consider  it 
spurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  see  in  it  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  that  apostle  whom  they  regard  as  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Judaism,  and  an  apostate  from  the  truth.  Even  the  searching 
criticism  of  later  German  theology  has  left  this  epistle  altogether 
unassailed  ;  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Evanson  alone  has,  in 
his  work  agiiinst  the  Gospels,  cursorily  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  RoiBans  also.  His  grounds, 
however,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  no  better  testimony  in  favour  of 
its  genuineness  aecd  he  desired  than  the  fact  that  arguments  of 
this  quality  are  the  only  ones  which  can  he  brought  against  it.  The 
silence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  to  this  epistle,  the  existence 
of  a  great  Christian  community  at  Rome  before  an  apostle  had  been 
there,  and  the  numerous  greetings  to  the  church  of  Eome  at  a  time 
when  Paul  had  not  yet  visited  it — such  are  the  chief  points  which 
appear  to  Evanson  to  render  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  (Ques- 
tionable.    (Compare  Eeiche's  Comm.  p.  20,  seq.) 

The  case  is  different  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  epistle  ;  this  baa 
been  very  often  called  in  question,  and  especially  in  modern  times. 
All  the  more  ancient  witnesses,  however — fathers  of  the  church, 
versions,  and  MSS. — regard  it  as  a  connected  whole  ;  for  Mar- 
cion's  copies  cannot  be  made  to  tell  on  the  other  side,  inasmuch 

*  For  the  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Kotnaus,  compars,  among  earlier  writera, 
J.  L.  Rarabach'a  Ictroductio  Hist.  Thoologiea  in.  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Eomanoa.  Hahe,  1130. 
In  the  most  receat  times,  it  haa  been  most  fully  and  learnedly  treated  by  Keiohe,  in  his 
Commentary,  pp.  I-IOG. 
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as  lie  treated  tlie  Epistles  no  less  capriciously  than  the  G-ospels  ; 
and  Tertullian's  quotation  of  the  passage  xiv.  10,  as  contained  in 
the  "clausula  epistolEe"  (Adv.  Marcion  v.  14)  cannot  possibly  he 
used  as  evidence  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  15th  and  16th 
chapters,  since  the  expression  clausula  is  ao  general  that  it  need 
not  be  strictly  limited  to  the  last  two  chapters.  The  scholars  of 
later  times,  consequently,  found  themselves  altogether  restricted  to 
the  department  of  what  is  termed  the  higher  criticism — a  depart- 
ment ia  which  it  is  not  often  that  any  very  trustworthy  results  are 
to  be  ohtained. 

Heumann*  led  the  way,  by  asserting  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans  properly  ends  with  the  chap,  xi.,  and  that  chap,  xii,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  letter,  which  extends  to  chap,  xv.  This  letter  he 
supposes  to  have  been  likewise  addressed  to  the  Eomans,  but  not  to 
have  been  composed  by  Paul  until  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
and  longer  epistle,  on  occasion  of  reports  which  had  in  the  meantime 
reached  him  as  to  the  moral  lasity  of  the  Romans,  In  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  according  to  this  view,  are  contained  some  further  post- 
scripts, which  had  been  originally  intended  to  accompany  the  first 
letter.  These,  it  is  supposed,  were  written  on  the  same  parchment 
with  the  two  epistles,  and  thus  the  vArious  parts  came  to  he  united. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so  improbable  that  it  has  not  been  able 
to  make  any  way.  Heumann's  process  of  dividing  this  epistle 
might,  with  equal  reason,  bo  applied  in  separating  the  doctrinal  from 
the  ethical  part  in  every  other  of  Paul's  writings.  In  the  passage  xii. 
1,  the  particle  ohv  is  evidently  a  mark  of  transition  from  the  preceding 
to  the  following  portion  ;  and  so  the  ap.-fiv  at  the  end  of  chap.  xi.  is 
clearly  not  the  termination  of  the  epistle,  but  merely  the  doxology 
with  which  Paul  very  appropriately  concludes  the  doctrinal  portion. 

The  integrity  of  the  epistle  was  attacked  in  a  different  way  by 
J.  F.  Semler,  according  to  whom  it  is  only  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi. 
that  an  incongruity  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  to  he  traced.f 
The  grounds  on  which  he  relies,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
no  greater  weight  than  those  which  had  been  advanced  by  Heumann. 
Still,  there  is  some  plausibility  in  Semler's  manner  of  turning  to 
account  the  mention  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa's  family  (xvi.  3,  seq.). 
These  persons,  it  is  observed,  were  still  at  Ephesus  when  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19)  ;  since,  then, 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  soon  after  the  date  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,   there  cannot,  in  Semler's  opinion,   have  been   time 

*  Comp.  Heumann'a  Brkl.  dea  H.  Teat,  voL  yii.  p.  631,  seq. 

I  Somler  de  dupliei  appendice  episkto  Fault  ad  Roraauos,  Halffi,  lT6T.  He  supposea 
chap.  svL  fo  be  a  list  of  persona  to  be  sainted  by  the  bearer  of  the  letter  on  ftis  laay  fi-om 
CoTiaSi.  io  Some,  and  chap,  xv.,  in  like  manner,  to  be  a  separate  production,  intandod  not 
so  much  for  the  Romaoa  as  Ibr  aE  brethren  wlio  might  be  met  with  on  the  way. 
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enough  for  Aquila  first  to  travel  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  send 
accounts  of  himself  to  the  apostle  at  Corinth — which  he  must  be 
supposed  to  have  done,  as  we  find  Paul  informed  that  Aguila  had 
again  a  church  in  his  house.  (Bom.  svi,  5.)  The  case,  however,  is 
quite  intelhgible,  if  we  suppose  that  Aquila  left  Ephesus  suddenly, 
and  that  he  sent  an  early  report  of  his  new  circumetancee  in  Rome 
to  the  apostle  at  Corinth  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
by  months  the  dates  of  the  epistles  in  question,  while,  even  with 
the  slow  means  of  communication  which  the  ancients  possessed,  a 
few  months  would  be  sufBcient  for  the  journey  from  Bpbesua  to 
Eome  and  bault.  In  any  case,  a  circumstance  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  a  sufficient  argument  to  justify  Sender's  theory.  But  when 
this  learned  writer  proceeds  to  make  it  a  difficulty  that  several 
places  of  Christian  assembly  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  Rome  (xvi, 
5,  14,  15),  it  appears  to  us  that  an  exactly  opposite  inference  would 
be  more  legitimate.  In  a  vast  capital,  the  resort  of  all  the  world, 
such  as  Rome  was,  the  necessity  of  places  of  assembly  in  varioim 
quarters  of  the  city  would  surely  become  manifest  on  the  very  first 
formation  of  a  church  ;  and,  in  hke  manner,  the  numerous  saluta- 
tions (xvi.)  to  a  church  which  Paul  had  not  yet  visited,  may  be 
easily  explained  from  the  character  of  the  city,  which  was  continu- 
ally receiving  visitors  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  in  turn 
sending  out  travellers  into  all  countries.  Hence  the  apostle  may  not 
have  been  acquainted,  except  by  reputation,  with  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  named  ;  and  yet  may  have  sent  his  gi^eeting  to  them, 
because  he  felt  himself  most  intimately  connected  with  them  by  the 
bond  of  the  same  faith. 

These  objections  to  Sender's  hypothesis  hold  good  also  against 
the  kindred  view  of  Dr.  Paulus,*  who  is  of  opinion  that  chap,  xv,  is 
a  special  epistle  to  the  more  enlightened  Christians  of  Rome,  and 
that  chap,  xvi.  is  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  church  only. 
Every  letter  to  a  church,  he  observes,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  presbyters,  who 
read  it  in  public,  and  delivered  the  greetings  which  it  contained  : 
it  could  not  be  at  once  given  to  the  whole  community.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  remark  that  the  portion  which  con- 
tains the  greetings  was  addressed  to  the  presbyters  exclusively  of 
the  church  in  general,  and  consequently,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  epistle  ;  and  while,  in  like  manner,  we  allow 
that  in  chap,  xv,  the  apostle  writes  in  part  with  an  especial  regard 
to  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  Roman  church,  still  this  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  obliges  us  to  consider  that  chapter  a  letter 

*  Firat  eat  fortliia  aprogramme  {Jena,  ISOl) ;  aflarwarils  in  his  Erklarnng  dm  Romer- 
-  [,  1831). 
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by  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  lesa  advanced  believers  are  not  excluded 
from  a  share  in  its  instruction. 

Most  recently  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  chapters  has  been 
again  denied  by  Baur  (Stud.  1836.  No.  iii.)  He  supposes  that 
a  later  writer  of  Paul's  school  attempted  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  his  party  and  the  Judaisers,  who  were  predominant  in 
Rome  ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  endeavours,  by  annexing  these 
two  chapters,  to  soften  what  was  offensive  in  the  epistle.  The 
only  evidence  offered  for  the  theory  is  of  the  internal  kind— e.  g., 
that  chap.  xv.  1-3  contains  matter  which  has  already  been  far  better 
expressed  in  chap.  xii. — xiv.  But  against  this  it  has  aheady  been 
remarked,  by  Kling  (Stud.,  1B37.  No.  ii.  p.  309),  that,  while  in 
chap.  XV.  1-13  there  is  a  recurrence  of  ideaa  similar  to  some  which 
had  before  been  treated,  they  are  reproduced  with  ingenious  and 
spirited  modifications,  in  entire  accordance  with  the  apostle's  usual 
practice.  It  is  alleged  further,  that  the  phrase  SidKovo^  rf/f  Ttfpiro- 
fifji;  (xv.  8),  is  not  in  Paul's  manner  ;  tliat,  in  xv,  14,  seq,,  the  cap- 
tatio  benevolentice  seems  unworthy  of  the  apostle  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  mention  of  Illyria  and  Spain,  in  xv.  17-24,  must  be  a  spurious 
insertion.  These  points  I  hiive  already  discussed  at  length  in  my 
essay  against  Baur  (Stud.  1838.  No,  iv.)  and  they  will  be  more 
particularly  considered  in  the  commentary  on  the  several  passages. 
I  shall  only  observe  further,  that  the  first  words  of  chap.  xv.  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  render  Baur's  supposition  altogether  im- 
The  expression  ^ftel^  ol  dvvaroi^  we  the  strong,  charac- 
i  the  Gentile  Christians  as  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
party  ;  surely  a  follower  of  Paul,  writing  for  the  purpose  of  concili- 
ating the  Judaisers,  could  not  have  irjade  choice  of  a  more  inai)pro- 
priate  phrase.  Moreover,  Baur's  idea  of  a  Judaising  tendency  in 
the  Roman  church  i-equires  us  to  assume  that  the  presbyters  too 
were  membera  of  the  Judaising  party  ;  but  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  a  disciple  of  Paul  could  add  a  forged 
appendage  to  the  apostle's  letter  ?  Baur's  hypothesis,  then,  ap- 
peare  to  be  merely  the  work  of  a  misdirected  acuteness  and  an  unre- 
strained hyper-criticism,  and  will,  therefore,  never  be  able  to  estab- 
lish itself.*' 

We  must  notice,  finally,  the  attempts  of  Eichbom,  Griesbach, 
and  Flatt,f  to  explain  the  different  positions  of  the  concluding 
doxology,  and  its  relation  to  the  various  forms  of  conclusion  which 

*  Bstl^or,  in  Iiis  Beitrage,  Supplem.  (JOttingen,  1838,  pp.  IT,  seq.,  also  declares  him- 
aalf  agoiuat  Baur's  theory. 

\  EicUhorn,  Einleit.  ins  N.  T.,  vol.  iii.,  Griesbach,  Curje  in  historiam  textus  Or.  Bpis- 
tolaram  Faiili,  p.  45.  Flatt,  in  the  appendix  to  liia  ErklSrung  des  Rumerbriefs.  Schula 
has  lately  niaintiuDed  that  chap.  xvi.  does  not  properly  belong  to  tho  HpisHe  to  Uie 
Bomans,  but  may  have  been  perhaps  iatended  for  Bphcsus.  (Comp.  Stud,  und  Kfitiken, 
lor  1829,  No.  iii.  pp.  309,  Boq.) 
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occur  after  xiv.  23.  These  writers  assume,  although  with  various 
modifications,  that  Paul  ended  his  epistle  on  the  lai^o  parch- 
ment at  xiv.  23,  and  that  the  rest  was  written  on  smaller  pieces, 
which  were  afterwards  shifted  and  arranged  in  different  ways.  This 
hypothesis,  it  must  he  allowed- — especially  as  stated  liy  Eichhom — 
explains  all  the  critical  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  last  chapters. 
Still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  somewhat  of  a  far-fetched 
and  strained  character,  and  therefore  we  could  wish  to  dispose  of 
these  difficulties  by  some  easier  and  simpler  solution.  J,  E,  Chr, 
Schmidt  (in  his  Introduction)  supposed  that  this  easier  explanation 
was  found  in  assuming  the  spuriousness  of  the  doxology ;  and  this 
supposition  has  lately  been  stated  by  Keiche  in  a  manner  which  in 
fact  renders  it  very  plausible.  If,  he  observes,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  he  closely  examined,  the  difficulties  of  the  last  chapters  are 
all  in  reality  to  be  traced  to  this  doxology.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  altogether  wanting  in  some  MSS.  (especially  in  F) ;  while  in 
others,  such  as  D  and  G-,  it  is  struck  out  by  a  later  hand.  Then, 
it  is  found  in  the  MS8.  in  three  different  places  ;  (1)  at  the  end,  in 
B,  C,  E,  and  several  other  critical  authorities  ;  (2)  after  xiv.  23,  in 
the  code.x  J,  and  in  almost  all  such  MSS.  aa  are  written  in  small 
letters  :  and  (3),  in  both  places,  as  particularly  in  the  codex  A. 
That  such  differences  are  very  ancient,  is  remarked  by  Origcn  in  his 
commentary  on  the  epistle  ;  though  he  does  not  state  that  be  was 
accLuainted  with  copies  which  had  the  doxology  in  both  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jerome  (on  Ephes.  iii.  5)  knew  of  copies  in  which 
the  doxology  was  altogether  wanting.  Keiche,  then,  supposes  that 
the  reading  of  the  epistle  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians probably  extended  only  as  lar  as  xiv.  23,  since  little  that  is  of 
an  edifying  kind  follows  in  the  after  part  of  the  epistle.  In  order 
that  the  conclusion  in  this  place  might  not  he  without  a  benedic- 
tion, he  supposes  that  the  doxology  was  first  added  in  copies  which 
were  used  in  church  ;  that  it  was  originally  moulded  after  the  dox- 
ology at  the  end  of  Jude's  epistle,  and  was  afterwards  gradually 
extended,  until  at  length  it  was  placed,  as  a  full-souiiding  form,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  epistle.  To  give  this  view  additional 
support,  its  learned  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  substance 
of  the  doxology  itself  does  not  indicate  Paul  as  the  writer.  He 
considers  it  inflated,  overladen,  obscure  as  to  the  connexion  of  the 
ideas,  and  merely  made  up  from  Pauline  forms,  But  precisely  here 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  weak  side  of  Keiche's  theory.  The  spurious- 
ness of  the  doxology  would  appear  to  me  probable  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  for  its  intrinsic  quality.  In  this  opinion  concur  Schott 
(Einl  p.  250),  Ktillner  and  Fritzsche  in  their  commentaries  ;  the  last- 
named  expositor,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  to  have  settled 
the  question  by  his  excellent  defence  of  the  doxology  (vol,  i.  pp.  38 
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seq.)  Tlie  very  coUHnencement,  tw  Ss  SwafiiWj)  {rfi&g  artjpl^ai.  Kara 
TO  etiayyeXiov  ft  o  ii,  re.  t.  X.,  la  enough  to  make  the  assumption  of  its 
apuriousnesa  exceedingly  questionable.  If  the  passage  had  origin- 
ated in  the  way  which  Eeiche  points  out,  we  might  expect  to  find 
it  a  simple  doxology,  and  in  all  likelihood  a  short  one  ;  hut  here 
the  personal  relationa  of  Paul  and  of  Ms  readers  are  diatinctly 
marked.  He  addresses  them,  apeaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person, 
expresses  ideas  peculiar  to  himself  exactly  in  the  manner  usual  with 
him,  and  yet  so  that  the  doxology  as  a  whole  appea.rs  altogether 
new,  and  without  a  parallel  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  Such  an  addi- 
tion would  hardly  have  been  ventured  on  by  one  of  the  clergy  who 
wished  merely  to  supply  a  good  conclusion  for  the  public  reading. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  doxology  as  spurious,  and  am 
rather  disposed  to  adopt  Eichhom's  view,*  although  not  insen- 
sible to  its  partly  iar-fetched  charsicter ;  it  has  the  merit  of  solv- 
ing the  difiiculties,  and  hence  is  to  be  adhered  to  until  some- 
thing more  deserving  of  commendation  shall  he  discovered.  But 
at  all  events,  it  is  established  that  the  various  positions  of  the  dox- 
ology is  the  only  subject  to  he  discussed,  and  that  this  subject  has 
no  connexion  with  any  question  as  to  the  matter  of  the  last  two 
chapters.  The  Epistle  to  the  Koraans,  consequently,  ia  not  only 
genuine,  but  it  has  also  descended  to  us  in  a  state  of  completeness, 
without  mutilation  or  addition. 


§  2.  Time  and  Plage  of  the  Composition, 

The  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  dictated  by  Paul  to  a  person  named 
Tertius  (xvi.  22),  and  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  deaconess  Phcehe 
(xvi.  1),  contains  such  decisive  indications  as  to  the  time  and  the 
place  of  its  corapositiouj  that  there  has  been  Httle  difference  of 
opinion  on  these  points,  whether  in  earlier  or  more  modern  times. 
The  only  difference  which  can  be  properly  said  to  affect  the  subject, 
belongs  to  the  general  chronology  of  the  apostle's  life.  Dr.  Paulus, 
of  Heidelberg,  indeed,  has  (in  the  two  publications  already  referred 
to)  proposed  the  novel  opinion,  that  the  epistle  must  have  been 
written  in  Illyria,  because  the  writer  states  xv.  19,  that  he  had  tra- 
velled from  Jerusalem  unto  Illyricum  ;  but  it  is  veiy  evident  that 

*  The  opinion  of  Koppe  and,  GabMer,  that  the  traasposilioii  of  the  concluding  doi- 
■ologj  is  to  tie  traced  ta  the  eooleBiaatlcal  uss  of  the  epietle,  would  not  lie  andeserriag  of 
attention,  if  a  suffioient  probaliility  could  he  mode  out  ibr  &e  annexation  of  the  doxology 
to  chap.  xiv.  While  ohap.  sv.  has  a  good  terminatiOQ,  it  muat  sW  be  very  forced  to  aup- 
poae  tha  Ileal  doxology  tranaferred  from,  the  end  of  the  episUe,  not  to  chap.  xv.  hut  to 
chap.  xiv.  If  ohap.  xvi  were  omitted,  it  ia  most  likely  that  the  Uoiology  would,  also  have 
beaigiven  up  with  it 
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I,  in  that  passage,  intends  to  name  lUyrieiirQ  only  as  the 
fiirthest  point  westward  to  which  he  had  at  the  time  penetrated, 
and  not  as  the  country  in  which  he  was  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
An  equally  extravagant  view  as  to  the  time  when  the  epistle  was 
written  has  been  proposed  by  Tobler,*^  who  maintains,  on  the  ground 
of  the  apostle's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
that  it  should  probably  be  referred  to  a  date  later  than  his  iicst  im- 
piisonment.  But  it  is  at  once  manifest  what  a  violent  construction 
this  supposition  would  require  us  to  put  on  such  passages  as  i.  9, 
and  XV.  23,  in  which  the  apostle  plainly  declares  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  at  Rome.  The  ordinary  view,  then,  which  regards  the  epistle 
as  written  from  Corinth,  during  the  visit  which  Paul  paid  to  that 
city  after  having  been  driven  from  Ephesus,  and  having  travelled 
through  Macedonia — is  the  only  one  which  has  the  advantage  of 
accounting  easily  and  naturally  for  all  the  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself,  his  journeys,  and  his  undertakings.  Thus,  in  1 
Cor.  xvi.  1,  he  mentions  an  intention  of  going  from  Corinth  to  Jera- 
salem  with  a  collection  ;  and  we  iind  from  Eom,  xv.  25,  that  he  pur- 
posed to  set  out  on  this  journey  immediately  after  desp'atching  his 
opistle  to  Eome.  Aquiia  and  Priscilla,  who  were  stiU  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  thence  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  had,  at 
the  date  of  the  present  epistle,  again  arrived  at  Rome.  (1  Cor. 
svi.  19  ;  Eom.  xvi.  3.)  We  find  from  Acts  xix.  21,  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  visit  Eome  after  he  should  have  accomplished  his  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  about  the  business  of  the  collection  ;  and  ia  Eom. 
XV.  28,  he  speaks  of  the  same  design,  only  with  the  difference,  that 
his  plan  had  been  extended  to  the  extreme  west  (rt'p/Ht  r^f  dvceuiq)., 
so  as  to  embrace  a  visit  to  Spain.  If,  in  addition  to  these  chief 
grounds,  we  take  into  consideration  some  coincidences  in  detail  with 
what  we  know  otherwise  of  Paul's  history,  e.  g.,  that  he  sends  greet- 
ings to  the  Christians  of  Rome  from  Caius  (xvi.  23),  a  person  men- 
tioned in  1  Oor.  i.  14,  as  then  resident  at  Corinth  ;  that  Erastus, 
from  whom  he  in  like  manner  conveys  greetings  (xvi.  23),  and  whom 
he  styles  oimvoiiog  rjjg  rrdAewf  {{.  e.  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  writ- 
ing) is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  as  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20);  that  Phcebe,  the  bearer  of  the  epistle,  was  a  deaconness  of 
the  church  at  Cenchi'ea,  the  port  of  Corinth— and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  like  kind— there  can  be  no  further  doubt  that  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Eomans  was  written  from  Corintli  during  his 
second  visit  to  that  city.  And  consequently,  according  to  the  system 
of  chronology  which  we  have  adopted,  the  time  of  its  composition  is 
to  be  referred  to  about  a.d.  59. 

The  circumstance  that  the  epistle  was  written  in  Greece,  and  in 
*  Compare  Tboluok's  Comiu.  Introd.  p.  x.     Tobler's  view  is  refuted  bj  Flatt  in  a 
programme  whidi  is  inserted  in  Pott's  Sjlloge  CommeDt.  vol  li. 
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an  entirely  Greek  city,  would  at  once  render  it  highly  prohable  that 
it  wag  composed  in  Greek  ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  and  by  the  style  of  the  com- 
pcffiition,  which  throughout  appears  to  indicate  an  original.  Indeed 
both  earlier  and  later  writers  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  since  Paul,  as  a  na- 
tive of  Tarsus,  must  have  had  the  command  of  that  language,  while 
in  Borne  it  was  sufficiently  diffused  to  be  generally  intelligible. 
(Com p.  Sueton.  Glaud.  c.  4.  Dialog,  de  Orator,  c.  29.  Juvenal,  Sa~ 
tir.  iv.  185,  seqq.)  Bolten,  however  (whose  views  have  been  adopted 
by  Berfcholdt),  has  here,  as  in  other  cases,  wasted  his  acuteness, 
with  a  view  of  shewing  that  Paul  probably  composed  the  epistle  in 
Aramcan — a  notion  which  is  surely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  most  improbable  that  could  be  conceived.  We  might  even 
rather  suppose,  with  Hardouin,  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Latin,  and  that  it  is  still  preserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  form  in  the 
Vulgate,  if  it  were  not  too  evident  that  this  supposition  is  intended 
merely  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  version  received  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  So  manifest  is  this,  that  the  futility  of  the  opin- 
on  has  been  shown  even  by  some  more  liberal  members  of  the  au- 
thor's own  communion. 

§  3.  Of  the  Roman  Chubch. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Eoman  church  was  formed, 
and  the  date  of  its  origin,  are  involved  in  a  darkness  which  could 
only  be  dissipated  by  the  discovery  of  ancient  documents  hitherto 
unknown — a  discovery  which  we  can  now  hardly  venture  to  hope  for. 
At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Eomans,  there  already  ex- 
isted in  the  capital  of  the  world,  a  church  so  considerable  that 
it  waa  spoken  of  throughout  the  world  (i,  8),  and  required  sev- 
eral places  of  assembly  in  the  various  CLuavters  of  the  city  (xvi). 
The  Church  of  Rome  cannot  have  been  founded  by  an  apostle,  for 
in  that  case  Paul  would  neither  have  addressed  it  by  letter  nor  have 
visited  it  in  person,  since  it  was  a  general  principle  with  him,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  this  very  epistle  (xv.  20),  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  work  which  had  been  already  begun  by  another  apostle  : 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  in  the  Acts  no  mention  of  an 
apostle's  having  been  at  Eome,  we  may  fairly  reject  the  assertion, 
which  originated  early,  and  has  long  been  maintained  by  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  that  Peter  was  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome  at  a  later  time, 

*  It  is  surprising  that  even  some  Proteatant  writers,  such  as  Bertholdt  and  Mynater, 
can  tavc  acquiesced  in  this  altogetiier  tmaupported  notion  of  Uta/ntwitn^  of  the  Roman 
Ohiirdi  by  Peter. 
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and  his  martyrdom  there,  are  facts  so  well  attested  by  historical 
evidence  that  they  ought  never  to  have  heen  (jiiei3tioned.^  In  the 
firet  place,  Gains,  the  well-known  EomaD  presbyter,  and  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  Montauists,  states  that  in  his  time  (towards  the  end 
of  the  second  centuiy),  the  graves  of  the  apostles  were  pointed  out 
at  Bome.  When  it  is  considered  that  he  wrote  in  Home  itself,  and 
that  he  is  particular  in  mentioning  the  localities  (viz.,  on  the  Vati- 
can, and  on  the  road  to  Oetta),  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  sbould 
he  a  mistake  in  this  statement,  since  thousands  must  at  once  have 
confuted  him.  If  the  apostles  died  at  Rome,  and  that  by  public 
execution,  their  death,  and  the  place  where  their  bodies  rested  could 
not  possibly  iiave  remained  concealed  ;  if  they  did  not  die  there,  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  so  early  an  origin  of  the  tradition  that 
they  died  there,  unless  we  suppose  the  whole  church  to  have  con- 
sisted of  mere  deceivers  ;  and,  moreover,  there  miist,  in  that  case, 
have  heen  some  other  discoverable  staiemefii  as  to  the  place  of  Pe- 
ter's death,  since  the  most  celebrated  of  the  apostles  could  surely 
not  disappear  without  leaving  some  trace.'  But  even  allowing  Caius 
to  be  no  vahd  witness,  because  he  was  a  Eoman  presbyter,  and 
migbt  have  been  desirous  to  enhance  the  lustre  of  his  church  by  the 
alleged  fact,  no  such  exception  can  be  taken  to  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corintb,  who  lived  half  a  century  earlier,  and,  although  inter- 
ested in  like  manner  for  the  church  of  Corinth,  yet  plainly  witnesses 
that  the  two  great  apostles  died,  not  in  his  own  city,  but  in  Kome. 
(Comp.  the  pi^aages  of  the  two  fathers  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.25,) 
To  these  testimonies  add  those  of  Irenseus  (adv.  Seer.  iii.  1,  in  Eu- 
seb. Sist.  Eccl.  V.  8),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ead. 
a.  14,  15  ;  vi.  14),  and  of  the  critical  Oiigen,  who,  like  others, 
refers  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  Kome.f  (Euseb,  H.  E, 
iii.  1.) 

As,  then,  the  apostles  must  have  died  somewhere,  and  no  other 
city  of  anticLuity  claims  the  honour  of  their  death,  there  is  really 
no  sufficient  ground  for  doubting  the  account  which  is  thus  ac- 
credited. 

*  The  question  lias  lately  been  again  raised  by  Baur,  in  hia  essay  on  the  parly  "of 
Cbrist"  at  Corinth  (Tiibmg.  Zeitschr.  1831,  No.  iv.),  and  OTen  Neander  appears  to  have 
been  shaken  by  bis  I'eafioning,  (Apost  Zeitalter,  ii.  459,  seqq.)  To  me,  however,  Baur'a 
gronnda  seem  altogether  insufficient,  and  I  consider  the  death  of  Peter  at  Rome  a  feet 
not  to  be  denied.  In  tbis  judgment  Bleek  agreea  {Skid,  for  1B36,  No.  iv,  pp.  1061,  seqq.) 
I  have  examined  thematter  more  fully  in  a  separate  essay  against  Baur's  hypothesis  (Stoi 
1838,  No.  )Y.)  "Winer,  on  the  other  hand  (Reallex.  new  ed.  Art  Feti'us)  considers  the 
necounts  to  be  at  least  doubtful. 

■j-  Keicbe  (fco.  cil.  p.  40),  Note  8,  doubts  whether  tlie  account  in  Eusehius  ought  to  be 
referred  lo  Ovigen ;  but  the  eonclndiog  words  of  the  chapter  laSro  'iiptyevct  kotu  li^ai, 
K.  r.  S.,  evidently  apply  to  the  whole  relation.  We  could,  at  the  atmost,  only  doubt  (with 
Tale.MUs)  whether  the  words  from  Qu/ius psf, k.  t.  a.,be  Origen's;  fcom  IltTfiof  ie  k.t.?.. 
tbej  are  certainly  liis. 
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Stiil,  however,  we  get  from  this  no  light  as  to  the  ongm  of  the 
Roman  church.  For  even  although  the  Apostle  Peter  be  styled  by 
Oaius  and  Dionysius  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  ex- 
pression refers,  obviously,  not  to  the  original  foundation  of  the  com- 
munity, but  to  its  enlai^ement  and  more  complete  estahl/lshment  by 
him  ;  and  in  this  sense  Paul  also  is  always  named  with  him  fw  joint 
founder  of  the  church  in  Eome.  We  are,  therefore,  wholly  left  to 
conjecture  on  this  point ;  and  perhaps  the  most  likely  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  formation  of  this  body  may  be,  to  suppose  that  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  early  conveyed  to  the  capital  by  trav- 
ellers, if  not  even  by  the  Romans  who  were  present  at  the  feast  of 
Peutecoat  (Acts  ii.  10),  and  that  through  the  influence  of  these  per- 
sons a  church  was  gradually  formed  there.  I"or  if  any  one  decidedly 
prominent  individual  had  been  the  only  agent  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  church,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  name  would 
have  been  preserved.  And,  again,  the  lively  intercourse  which  Eome 
kept  up  with  all  parts  of  the  empire,  renders  it  equally  inconceivable 
that  Christians  should  not  early  have  come  to  the  capital  from  An- 
tioch  or  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  they  came,  their  zeal  would  have  also 
led  them  to  preach  the  word  there. 

We  have  not,  however,  any  certain  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  community  in  Eome  earlier  than  the  present  epistle.  For 
whether  (as  many  have  supposed,  and  as  appears  to  myself  proba- 
ble), Aquila  and  PrisciUa  were  already  Christians  at  the  time  of 
their  banishment  from  Eome  by  the  edict  of  Claudius,  is  a  point 
incapable  of  proof,  since  the  passage.  Acts  xviii.  1-3,  does  not  ex- 
pressly state  it ;  although,  if  we  consider  that  otherwise  their 
conversion  would  surely  have  been  related,  it  can  hardly  be  well 
doubted  that  this  family  brought  its  Christian  faith  from  Eome 
with  it. 

But,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  still  it  is  evident  that  a  community 
BO  considerable  as  that  of  Eome  appears  from  Paul's  epistle  to  have 
been,  could  not  have  come  into  existence  all  at  once,  but  required 
some  time  for  its  formation  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we 
must  refer  the  foundation  of  the  church  to  a  period  much  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  epistle. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  reconcihng  this  supposition 
(which  the  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans  oblige  us  to  adopt), 
with  the  narrative  of  Luke  at  the  end  of  the  Acts,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Paui,  on  arriving  in  Eome,  sent  for  the  ciders  of  the  Jews  who 
lived  there,  and  related  to  them  the  cause  of  his  being  a  prisoner, 
to  which  they  are  represented  as  answering,  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived any  letters  concerning  him,  but  that,  as  to  the  sect  of  the 
Christians,  they  begged  him  to  give  them  some  information,  since 
they  had  only  heard  that  it  was  everywhere  spoken  against  (Acts 
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xxviii.  17-22),  From  thia  it  would  appear  that  no  church  could 
then  have  existed  in  Kome,  since  otherwise  it  would  seem  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Jews  should  not  have  been  aware  of  its  existence. 
Thia  conclusion  was  actually  drawn  hy  ToMer  {Theol.  Aufa.  Ztirich, 
1796),  who,  in  consequence  of  it,  referred  the  composition  of  the 
epistle  to  the  latest  period  of  Paul's  life — an  opinion  which  is,  of 
course,  altogether  untenable  (as  has  already  heen  observed),  bat 
which  has  some  excuse  in  the  difficulties  of  this  yet  unexplained 
passage,  since  it  certainly  removes  them.  If  it  bo  supposed  (with 
Tholuck  and  Beiche)  that  the  Jews  may  have  concealed  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  they  should  have 
done  so.  A  man  so  dangerous  as  Paul  must  have  appeared  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  would  surely  have  been  met  at  once  by  them 
with  open  opposition.  But  this  supposition  becomes  yet  more  im- 
probable on  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the  sequel,  as  related 
in  the  Acts.  For  we  find  that  at  their  next  meeting  with  Pan!,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Roman  Jews  appear  really  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gospel ;  it  is  evident  that  they  hear  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  announcement  of  it  raises,  as  waa  usual,  a  contention  among 
their  own  number — some  assenting  to  it,  and  others  opposiug  it ; 
and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  this  contention  feigned.  Hence 
we  might  suppose  that  the  church  may  have  been  entirely  broken 
up  by  the  persecutions  of  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud,  c.  24),  and  that 
its  subsequent  gathering  may  have  been  so  gradual  that  the  Jaw 
Christians  who  were  at  Home  when  Paul  arrived  there  were  un- 
known to  the  Jews  of  the  capital.*  I  had  myself  formerly  declared 
in  favour  of  this  opinion  (Comm.  on  Acts  xxviii.  17,  seqq.,  Ist  ed.); 
but  it  furnishes  no  escape  from  the  difficulty,  since  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  falls  in  the  interval  between  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  under  Claudius,  and  Paul's  visit  to  Rome,  and  the 
epistle  supposes  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  church  ;  it  ^  there- 
fore impossible  that,  at  the  later  period  there  can  have  been  but  a 
small  number  of  Christians  in  Rome,  as  the  community  w^a  already 
so  numerous  at  an  earlier  time. 

There  is,  however,  the  gi-eater  reason  for  desiring  a  solution  of 
the  difSculty,  because  thus  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  relation  of 
the  Jewish  and  G-entile  Christians  in  Rome— a  subject  of  so  great 
importance  for  the  explanation  of  the  whole  epistle.  For  that  there 
were  Christians  in  Rome  when  Paul  arrived  there,  appears  (if  indeed 
it  yet  require  any  proof),  from  Acts  xxviii.  15,  where  it  is  related 

*  There  had  been  an  espvilsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tibi> 
rius.  (Df.  Sueton  Tib,  c.  3G.  Tacit.  Ann.  iL  B5;  Joseph.  Arch,  siviii.  4,  15.)  Perhaps 
the  passage  of  Suetonius  about  the  expulnioii  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Claudius  may 
indicate  also  an  esipnision  of  the  Ohriatiana,  who  would  not  at  flrat  bo  aulSoioutly  distin- 
guished from  the  Jews. 
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that  brethren  went  &s  far  aa  Foram  Appii  and  Tres  Tahernae  to 
meet  the  apostle ;  nor  ia  there  any  conceivaMe  reason  why  the 
Christians  of  Eome  should  have  become  fewer  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
arrival  than  they  were  at  tlio  date  of  the  epistle,  since  (in  so  far  as 
we  know)  nothing  had  happened  in  the  meantime  to  disturb  them  ; 
and  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Kome  knew  nothing  of  the  Christians,  This  indicates  a  peculiar 
relation  between  Gentiles  and  Jews,  Gientile  and  Jewish  Christians, 
in  Rome,  and  so  leads  to  the  important  question — WItat  was  the 
character  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  what  may  have  been  the  tenden- 
cies existing  in  it  when  Paul  wrote  ?  a  question  closely  coinciding 
with  tlie  inquiry  as  to  the  occasion  and  oiject  of  the  epistle,  since 
the  epistle  is  the  only  source  from  which  wo  can  derive  our  informa- 
tion as  to  the  tendencies  whicb,  in  the  earliest  times,  were  prevalent 
in  that  church. 

Now  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  itself  there  is  no  special  cause 
assigned  for  its  being  written.*  Paul  merely  mentions  (i.  9  seqq. ; 
XV.  15,  seqq.)  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  to  the  Gentiles  in 
general,  so  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  as  being  the  cap- 
ital of  the  heathen  world  ;  whence  it  would  simply  appear  that  his 
object  in  writing  hia  epistle  was  of  quite  a  general  kind.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  has  often  been  attempted  to  point  out  particular 
causes,  and  thus  also  particular  objects,  for  the  sending  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  writers,  and  some 
of  them  highly  distinguished,  that  the  only,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
important  object  was  to  mediate  between  contending  parties  in 
Rome,  especially  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Christii'.ns.  Others 
find  in  the  epistle  a  controversial  design  against  Jews  or  Jewish 
Ohi-istians  ;  while  others  again  suppose  that  Paul  wished  to  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  his  doctrine  as  to  grace,  or  that  he  meant  to 
oppose  the  Jewish  spirit  of  insurrection.  All  these  views,  however 
{as  to  which  more  particular  information  maybe  gathered  from  Eeiche, 
pp.  T5  seqq.),  on  closer  considemtion  appear  unteruible;  the  whole  ex- 
hibition of  doctrine  in  the  epistle  is  purely  objective  in  its  character, 
nor  is  there,  except  in  passing,  any  intentional  and  conscious  regard 
to  anything  save  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  But  it  is,  of  course,  in 
the  very  nature  of  troth  that  it  stands  in  opposition  to  aU  errors, 
and  thus  far  such  opposition  appears  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  a  part  of  the  apostle's  wisdom  as  a 
teacher,  that  he  so  represents  in  advance  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
that  the  statement   itself  may  be  a  safeguard  against  the  errors 

*  Dr.  Paiilus  takes  a  naif  view  or  the  matter,  inferring  from  iv.  19  that  Ibe  lieaatifiU 
appeaianoa  of  Italy  from  the  high,  coast  of  Illyria  ftwaltsnad  ic  the  apostle's  mind  a  lording 
ibr  HoioB.  This  lesthetio  motiie,  however,  is  yi^rj  problematical,  iQaamuoh  aa  (not  to 
menUoii  other  objections)  it  ia  well-known  that  Italy  cannot  be  seen  across  the  Adiialic. 
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whicli  could  not  "but  fall  je  the  way  of  the  Christians  ;  hut  hesides 
the  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  goepel  to  the  Christians  of  Rome  in  its 
natural  relation  to  the  law,  and  in  its  practical  results  on  life,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  diacorer  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  a  further 
design  to  oppose  the  Jews,  and  to  keep  differences  with  them  in  view, 
Buch  as  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians. 

The  idea  of  differences  between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish 
Christians  at  Rome,  for  the  appeasing  of  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  apostle's  letter  was  intended,  is,  however,  so  widely  prevalent, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  a  more  particular  inquiry  as  to 
this  point.*  This  opinion  may  probably  have  at  fli-st  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  obvious  parallel  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  that  to  the  G-alatians  ;  and  next  by  the  idea,  that  on  account 
of  the  large  body  of  Jews  in  Rome,  there  must  also  have  been  there 
a  great  number  of  Jewish  Christians  ;  and  that  if  so,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  but  that  the  Roman  community  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
alhpervading  contentions  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians, 
But  plausible  as  this  conclusion  may  appear,  it  is  evident  that  it 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  capable  of  historical  proof ;  not  only, 
however,  is  there  an  utter  absence  of  such  proof,  but  there  are  very 
important  reasous  to  the  contrary,  lu  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  there  is  not  a  syllahle  which  mentions  disputes  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  such  as  those  which  prevailed 
in  Galatia.  In  xv.  7  seq.,  there  is  a  faint  hint  that  in  the  case  of 
the  ascetics,  towards  whom  the  apostle  had  recommended  a  tender 
course  of  dealing  (ch.  xiv.),  the  .difference  of  Jewish  ChrietianB  also 
came  into  question  ;  and  again,  in  xvi.  17-18,  there  is  a  warning 
against  such  as  might  cause  divisions  ;  but  in  xvi.  19  the  Romans 

*  It  has  vsrj  recently  been  again  proposed  in  a  peculiar  form  by  Eaur  (Stud.  1836, 
No.  S),  and  Kling  (StuS.  1831,  No.  2)  partly  agrees  witli  Mm.  I  have  more  fully  con- 
sidered the  ireatisea  of  these  two  writers  ia  an  essay  (Stud.  1838,  Ko.  4),  to  which  I 
must  here  refer  the  reader,  coDtentJng  myself  witli  shortly  characterizing  the  views  of 
Bsar  and.  Kling.  Baui-  supposes  the  m^u  part  of  the  epistle  to  bo,  not  ch.  iii. — viiL,  but 
tJie  section  ch-  ii. — li.  This  portion,  he  argues,  ia  intended  to  assert  against  the  Jewish 
Oliristians  the  univeisality  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  aud  he  supposes  that  ch.  iii. — 
viii.  were  iotended  to  lead  to  Una  conclusion,  the  objeot  of  those  chapters  bemg  to  quenoh 
the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  at  the  iafluz  of  Gentiles  into  the  church,  by  showing  that  Jews 
and  Gentiles  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  respect  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  Judflising  spirit,  opposed  to  Paul,  had  prevailed  in  Some.  Baur  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  prove  this  in  tbe  Tiihinger  Zeitschrift,  1831,  No.  i,  and  he  now 
attemplB  So  bring  further  evidence  of  it  from  tie  Acta,  which  book  he  supposes  to  have 
been  composed  at  Rome,  for  tlie  purpose  of  defending  Paul's  course  of  operation  against 
the  antipauUne  party ;  a,  view  of  which  I  haye  akeady  given  my  opinion  in  commentiiig 
on  the  Acts.  Kling  is  inclmed  to  adopt  Baur's  views,  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  in  the 
epistle  a  controveidal  design  ag^nst  Jewish  opinions ;  but  finds  thult  with  him  for  oou- 
sidering  the  mass  of  the  Romim  churob  as  Judaiatic,  instead  of  regarding  the  Judaisers 
as  only  one  element  in  it.  In  the  maaa,  he  says  (p.  320),  the  Eoman  church  migW, 
rather  be  considered  as  animated  by  a  GentQe-ChriBtian  tendency. 
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are  plainly  described  as  yet  free  from  sucli  errors,  so  that  it  is  only 
the  possibility  of  a  disturbance  of  their  peace  that  is  contemplated. 
All  that  could  be  said,  therefore,  is  this,  that,  while  the  apostle's 
argument  is  not  openly  directed  to  the  subject  of  divisions,  it  is  yet 
so  managed  as  to  make  us  feel  through  it  that  he  has  a  covert  regard 
to  the  two  opposite  systems. 

If,  however,  the  matter  be  so  understood,  it  must  also  he  allowed 
that  this  feeling  may  very  easily  deceive,  and  by  so  much  the  mote 
because  these  possible  divisions  are  not  expressly  represented  as 
originating  from  the  Judaising  party.  Where  such  difference  ac- 
tually existed,  as  in  Qalatia,  Paul  speaks  out  plainly  respecting 
them  ;  why,  then,  should  he  not  do  so  in  this  ease  ?  If  he  wished, 
independently  of  any  possible  or  existing  errors,  to  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  evangelical  dfx;trine  of  salvation,  he  could  not  do  so 
otherwise  than  by  representing  the  relation  of  this  new  clement  to 
the  two  old  systems  of  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  life ;  both 
must,  of  couiBe,  give  place  to  the  gospel,  and  hence  his  mode 
of  eoncdving  the  subject  appears  polemicaL  But  that  it  is  not 
eo,  even  in  a  covert,  intentionally-concealed  manner,  is  shown  by 
the  notice  in  the  Acts  of  Paul's  appearance  at  Rome,  which  has 
not  been  at  all  sufficiently  brought  to  bear  on  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana,  If  we  conceive  the  state 
of  the  churcli  in  Rome  at  the  date  of  the  epistle  according  to  the 
common  view,  the  history  of  Paul  in  that  capital  is  utterly  incom- 
prehensible. It  is  supposed  that  the  Roman  church  was  divided 
into  two  parties ;  that  the  strict  Jewish  Christians  wished  still  to 
observe  the  Law  of  Moses,  even  outwardly,  with  circumcision,  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  like  ;  that  the  Gentile  ©hristians,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  freed  themselves  from  it.  Must  we  not,  on  this 
supposition,  necessarily  assume  that  the  Roman  Jewish  Christians 
adhered  to  the  synagogue  in  Rome  ?  As  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  remained  attached  to  the  Temple,  and  did  not  renounce 
the  Jewish  policy,  so,  too,  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Rome  could  not 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  Synagogue.  But  now  1st  U3 
read  the  narrative  in  Acts  xxviii.  17,  seq.,  which  represents  the 
Christians  as  quite  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  synagogue, 
and  let  us  ask  whether,  according  to  this,  the  supposition  just  stated 
has  any  appearance  whatever  of  probability  ?  There  is  in  that  pas- 
sage (as  has  already  been  remarked)  no  ground  at  all  for  supposing 
an  intentional  concealment ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  assumed,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews  really  knew 
nothing  of  the  Christians  in  Rome.  The  speech  of  Paul  (Acts 
xxviii.  17-20)  is  evidently  reported  in  an  abridged  form  :  ho  had 
spoken  in  it  of  his  belief  in  Christ,  as  is  still  indicated  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  hope  of  Jsrael  {iXm^  tov  'lopa^A),     On  this,  then,  the 
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Jewfi  declare  that  thoy  are  aware  that  this  sect  is  everywhere  spohcn 
against  (TEfit  r^f  alp£ae<j^  ravT^g  yvMiTriv  ioTiv  fi^v  otl  Travraxov 
dvnXeyerat).  Do  people  speak  thus  of  a  sect  which  is  hefore  their 
eyes — on  whose  struggles  anil  contentions  they  are  looking  ?  This 
can  hardly  be  made  probahle.  And  to  this  add  the  discussion  which 
follows  with  Paul  (xxviii.  23,  seq.),  in  which  for  a  whole  day  he  ex- 
pounds the  Scriptures  to  them,  in  order  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  whereupon  there  arises  a  contention  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves : — all  which  would,  according  to  the  common  view,  have  been 
sheer  deception,  since  by  that  view  the  Jews  must  be  supposed  to 
htivo  known  of  Christ  long  before,  and  to  have  decided  against  him,* 
It  is  only  in  the  towns  where  there  were  not  as  yet  any  churches 
that  we  find  the  Jews  so  free  from  prejudice  as  they  here  appear  in 
Rome  ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  already  acquainted  with 
the  gospel  through  the  formation  of  a  church,  they  did  not  allow 
any  expositions  of  doctrine  by  Chi^ktians.  As,  however,  there  must 
yet  have  been  a  church  in  Eome,  the  question  is,  how  we  are  to  ex- 
plain this  remarkable  position  of  the  Jews  towards  it  ? 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  phenomenon— and  it  is  one 
which  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  origin  of  the  tendency  which 
we  aftei^wards  find  in  the  Roman  church — appears  to  be  this,f  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  Christians  of  Eome  were  induced,  by  the 
persecutions  directed  against  the  Jews  under  Claudius  in  the  ninth 

•  Tliis  is  decieiye  against  the  suppoaition  of  Meyer,  that  the  Jows  spoke  only  as  offl- 
cialB,  and  in  this  capacity  aiiewed  an  ofSoial  reserve — that  they  merely  meant  to  aay  that 
noihing  hod  been  effei&Hy  announced  to  -theoi.  £ut — besides  tliat  this  is  an  evident 
transfeirmg  of  modern  circumstances  to  the  ancient  worlii — the  disputes  whioli  aroaa 
among  tho  Jaws  tliemeelves  ia  consequence  of  Paul's  preaching  will  not  allow  us  to  ei- 
plaia  tlie  phenomena,  bofora  us  by  the  charaet^r  of  tho  official  body  of  the  Roman  Jews. 

f  For  the  further  estaljlishoient  of  lliis  view,  and  the  jiisUfication  of  it  sgunst  tho 
attnelts  of  Baur,  I  refer  io  my  essay,  already  cited  above,  in  tho  Studien  for  1833,  No.  i. 
Tliis  only  I  remark  here,  tliat  his  appeal  to  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiv.  44),  by  way  of  proof  that 
tho  Ohrislians  were  quite  well  known  in  Borneo  ia  by  no  means  adapted  to  decide  the 
queBtioQ  before  tis,  since  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  here  spoken  of  as  unacquainted  with  tha 
Chiistians,  while  Tacitus  speaks  of  heathens;  moreover,  it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
rack  that  the  heathens  exl«rted  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  community 
in  Eome:  which  evidently  argues  tlioir  concealed  and  retired  conditjon.  Kliog  (Stud. 
lSjt7,  Na  2,  p.  301,  seq.)  refutes,  indeed,  the  capricious  fancies  of  Baur,  but  himself  r*- 
vorta  to  the  old  untenable  view,  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  only  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  Christians  there,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  with  them.  That  they  wished  lo  hear 
Paul,  is  explained  by  Kling  merely  from  the  forward  curiosity  of  Jews,  which  led  them 
to  seek  au  oppoi'tunity  of  hearing  a  discourse  from  a  famous  rabbi.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  sliew  how  unsatis&iotory  tiiis  repreaoatation  ia.  Tha  Jews  of  Rjme  evidently  hear  of 
Ctitist  for  the  first  time ;  they  fail  into  disputes  among  themselves ;  this,  surely,  cannot  ba 
pretence!  Unless  we  suppose  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  tinged  with  fiction  (as 
Baur  maintains),  there  remains  no  other  explanation  than  tliat  here  proposed.  SJittger's 
explanation  of  the  case  is  also  extremely  unsatisfeetory.  He  supposes  that  tho  ditHcul- 
ties  are  all  of  my  own  creation,  and  that  in  reality  there  are  none.  (Ckimp.  Beitriig;^ 
Supple m.  p.  27,  seq.) 
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year  of  his  reign,  to  make  their  differences  from  the  Jews  clearly  and 
strongly  apparent — perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  influence  whicli 
even  at  that  early  time  some  disciples  of  Paul  already  exercised  on 
the  Roman  church ;  exactly  as  at  a  later  date  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  separated  themselves  from  the  Jews,  that  they  might  not 
be  confounded  with  them,  and  might  he  allowed  to  live  in  ^lia.  If 
disciples  of  Paul  early  accjuired  a  decisive  influence  in  Eome,  we 
shall  also  understand  how  it  was  that  the  apostle  could  regard  the 
Eoman  church  as  his  own,  and  could  open  his  correspondence  with 
it  without  invading  another's  field  of  labour.  In  conBec[uence  of  this 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  Aqiula  and  Priscilla  took  refuge  at  Corinth; 
and  there  they  were  found  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  2),  who, 
without  doubt,  became  even  at  that  time  acquainted,  by  means  of 
these  fugitives,  with  the  Roman  church  and  its  circumstances.  On 
this  knowledge  Paul,  four  or  five  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of 
Nero's  reign,  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  wrote  from  Corinth  his 
epistle  to  Rome.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any  great  number 
of  Jews  can  have  ventured  so  early  to  return  to  Eome  ;  those  who 
returned  were  obliged  to  keep  themselves  in  concealment,  and  it  was 
naturally  the  interest  of  the  Chriatian  community  there  to  remain 
as  far  as  possible  from  them.  Even  three  years  later,  when  Paul 
himself  appeared  in  Eome,  the  body  of  the  Jews  there  may  still  not 
have  been  considerable — in  part,  too,  it  may  not  have  been  composed 
of  its  old  members,  who  had  lived  there  before  the  persecution  by 
Claudius,  but  of  altogether  new  settlers,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  earlier  existence  of  a  Christian  church.  And  thus  it  might 
come  to  pass  within  eight  or  ten  years  that  the  Christian  community 
at  Eome  appears  entirely  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Jews  in 
that  city  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  separation  we  find  it,  aecording  to 
the  notice  at  the  end  of  the  Acta.  As,  according  to  the  same  nar- 
ration, the  Jews  did  not  receive  Paul,  so  that  here  also  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  this  separation  continued, 
and  thus  there  was  gradually  developed  at  Eome  a  directly  anti- 
Judaic  tendency,  which  caused  a  prohibition  of  celebrating  the 
Sabbath,  and  of  everything  Jewish,*  According,  then,  to  this  re- 
presentation, it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  there  should  have  been 
Jewish  Christians  in  Rome  fi-om  whom  contentions  with  the  Gentile 
Chrififcians  could  proceed.  Christians  of  the  former  kind  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  up  the  connexion  with  the  synagogue,  and  if 

*  The  latest  expositor  of  the  epistle,  Dr.  Kollner,  auppoeea  that  Paul,  during  hia  im- 
priaonment,  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  Jewa  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  them,  and  that 
Luke  did  not  intend  to  giva  an  account  of  hia  iatercouree  with  the  OJiristians.  TMb, 
hovfever,  la  but  aa  evasion  of  the  diffloulty ;  the  real  point  is — how  the  hehaviouT  of  th« 
Jewa  whioh  is  in  quealjon  can  bo  oonceivable,  if  in  Rome  itself  there  existed  a  Chriatian 
community,  in  which  there  were  Judaiaing'  Cbtistiaus.  Kollner  hi 
towards  tha  solution  of  liie  diffloulty. 
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SO,  the  chief  persons  of  the  synagogues  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  a  community  which  declared  him  who  was 
crucified  to  he  the  Messiah.  There  might  still  have  been  Jews 
by  birth  or  proselytes  among  the  members  of  the  lioman  church, 
hut  these  would,  in  that  case,  have  altogether  taken  up  the  freer 
Pauline  view  of  the  law,  and  have  detached  themselves  from  the 
connexion  of  the  synagogue.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any  decided 
testimony  for  the  fart  that  in  Eorae,  as  in  Galatia,  there  existed 
within  the  church  iteelf  a  party  of  perveree  Jewish  Christians,  the 
view  which  has  just  been  given,  and  which  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  history,  might  be  combated  with  some  appearance  of  justice  ; 
but  there  is  no  such  testimony  whatever.  There  is,  as  has  been 
observed,  an  utter  absence  of  express  statements  on  the  subject  in  the 
Epistle  t-o  the  Romans  ;  for  (ae  I  have  above  remarhed)  xvi  17, 
seq,,  points  only  to  a  possible  danger,  and  the  proper  doctrinal  body 
of  the  epistle  (cliap.  iii. — viii.)  treats  the  relation  between  law  and 
gospel  in  a  purely  objective  way,  without  any  reference  to  differ- 
ences in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself  Chaptc^rs  ix. — xi.  are 
evidently  intended  for  Gentile  Christians  only,  who  also  are  through- 
out exclusively  addressed,  and,  lastly,  chapters  xii.  and  xiii.  contain 
wholly  objective  admonitions.  There  remain,  consequently,  only  the 
earher  and  later  chapters  ;  and  in  these  very  chapters  the  hints  of 
anch  contentions  have  been  supposed  to  he  found.  In  ch.  ii.,  it  is 
said  the  subject  is  quite  clearly  the  Jews,  who  are  expressly  ad- 
dressed (ii.  17,  27),  so  that  the  epistle  must  also  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  to  Jewish  Christians  ;  in  iii.  1,  seq,,  the 
advantages  of  the  Jews  are  discussed,  and,  although  in  ch.  xiv.  the 
mistaken  freedom  of  Gentilea  is  repi-oved,  yet  it  is  in  contrast  with 
tfewish  Bcrupidousness,  which  must,  therefore,  necessarily  he  also  sup- 
posed to  have  had  certain  representatives  in  the  Roman  church.  To 
the  observations  from  the  opening  chapters,  however,  it  is  to  be  an- 
swered, that  Paul  assuredly  did  not  write  to  Jews,  and  yet  it  is 
Jetvs  and  not  Jewish  Christians,  who  are  addressed  in  the  passages 
ii.  17,  27  ;  the  address,  therefore,  is  evidently  not  to  be  made  a 
foundation  for  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  the  readers,  hut  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  rhetorical  figure.  Paul's  object 
in  the  first  chapters  ie  only  to  prove  of  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  that 
they  had  need  of  Christ  the  Saviour  ;  but  into  these  two  elements 
the  whole  world  was  divided,  when  regarded  from  the  theocratic 
point  of  view  ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  Paul  had  an  univei-sal  purpose 
in  writing  his  epistle,  in  so  far  was  he  obliged  to  contemplate 
Christianity  in  its  relation  to  the  previously  existing  stages  of  re- 
ligious life  and  culture,  without  giving  us  a  ground  for  thence 
deducing  anything  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Roman  church. 
Hence   it  was  requisite   that   the   advantf^es   of  the  Jews  also 
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fihould  "be  discussed  (iii,  1,  seq.),  inasmuch  as  it  waa  necessary  for 
the  Gentilea,  even  if  they  embraced  Christianity  without  any  inter- 
mediate step,  to  understand  their  relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
economy  and  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and,  consequently,  from  a 
discussion  on  these  points  nothing  can  he  inferred  for  the  existence  in 
Kome  of  Jewish  Christians  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — i.  e.,  of 
peraonB  who  not  only  were  of  Jewish  descent  (for  in  that  sense  Paul 
hinjEelf  would  be  a  Jewish  Christian),  but  who  attached  an  exag- 
gerated value  to  Jewish  views,  and  adhered  to  the  synagogue 
and  the  temple,  A  more  plausible  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  party  at  Rome  is  ch,  xiv.^according  to  which,  undoubt- 
edly, there  must  have  heen  in  Rome  a  class  of  persons  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  law.  It  is,  however,  extremely  improbable  ■  that 
these  were  Judaisei-s  of  the  oidiaary  kind,  such  as  were  found  in 
Gralatia  ;  for  the  latter  had  no  scruple  as  to  the  eating  of  flesh  in 
genera],  but  only  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals  ;  whereas  the  Roman 
ascetics,  on  the  other  hand,  disapproved  of  all  ^ise  of  animal  food, 
and  lived  wholly  on  herbs  and  fruits  (xiy.  2).  The  whole  question 
as  to  the  character  of  these  persons,  therefore,  requires  a  closer  ex- 
amination, which  we  shall  institute  in  the  exposition  of  the  peissage; 
at  all  events,  however,  we  must  not  regard  ch.  xiv,  as  proving  the 
existence  of  Judaisers  in  Rome,  since  the  description  is  not  at  all 
suitable  to  them. 

"We  regard,  consequently,  the  hypothesis  of  an  intended  settle- 
ment of  dispute  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  in  Rome  as 
wholly  untenable  ;  and  we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  a  purely 
Directive  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  grounded  only  on 
the  general  opposition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  not  on  the 
more  special  opposition  existing  in  the  church  itself,  between  Juda- 
ising  and  non-Judaising  Christians.^ 


§  4.  Akcumbst  of  Tni!]  Epistle. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  two 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided  :  ^rst,  the  view  which  represents  the 

*  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  terms  Jewish  and  G&ttile  Christians  were  more  care- 
fblly  distit)gu!sbed  thnn  tliey  uaimlljr  are  from  Jadaiaiag  and  noii-Judo/ising  Ohrislians.  It 
Is,  indeed,  certainly  to  be  supposed  tbat  most  of  tbose  -who  wera  Jews  by  hirtli  retiuned, 
oven  as  CliJialaanB,  a  great  attachment  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  that  most  of  those  who 
were  GenLilca  by  birth  remained  free  from  it  ns  Chdstians;  yet,  doubtless,  tbei's  were  also 
many  Jews  by  birth  (and  coDsequentl7  Jewish  Christians)  who,  as  Christiana,  did  not 
Judaiae;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  of  Gentile  bh'th  might  have  already,  as  proselytes, 
been  so  strongly  implicated  in  Judaism,  thai,  even  after  beooining  membei'sof  the  Cliri3l> 
Ian  church,  they  maintained  a  Judaising'  tendency.  The  names  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Okriitiafis,  therelbre,  ought  to  be  used  only  to  signify  descenl,  and  the  erroneous  spiritual 
tendeuiy  to  ba  denoted  by  the  epithet  Jadaiaing. 
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apostle  aa  having  written  according  to  a  most  exactly  elaborated 
logical  echeaie  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Rwppositioii  that,  without  hav- 
ing any  settled  design,  he  merely  abandoned  himself  to  his  inward 
impulses.  Between  the  two  views,  the  following  appears  obviously 
the  true  and  correct  ide;E — that  Paul  had  undoubtedly  designed 
a  general  plan  for  the  epistle,  but  without  having  carried  it  into 
detail.  His  epistle,  eonseqttently,  has  not  the  precision  of  a  theo- 
logical treatise,  but  preserves  the  freer  form  of  a  letter  ;  still,  l;here 
is  exjn  eased  in  it  bo  determined  and  clear  a  train  of  thought  that 
he  cannot  have  written  it  without  any  plun,  and  in  mere  obedi- 
ence to  the  current  of  his  feelings.  For  how  different  a  shape  such 
an  absolutely  free  and  unpremeditated  eft'usion  takes,  we  see,  among 
other  instances,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Owe  leading  idea, 
ilie  rdaiion  of  Law  and  Gospel,  is  carried  out  eo  carefully  by  the 
apostle,  with  the  necessary  preliminaries  ibr  understanding  it,  and 
the  most  important  conseC[uences  which  result,  that  nothing  wliat- 
uvei-  of  essential  importance  can  be  pointed  out  as  missing  in  bis 
statement.* 

The  whole  epistle  falls  under  four  divisions,  ^h^  first  part  con- 
tains the  opening  (i.  1-17),  in  which,  after  the  salutation  {1-7),  is 
given  the  Introduction  to  the  tblJowing  discussion  (8-17).  The  last 
two  verses  expressly  state  the  theme  for  the  whole  eiiistle,  viz.,  that 
the  gospel  is  apotoer  of  God,  and  in  it  is  revealed  the  righteotisness 
from  faith. 

This  idea  is  developed  in  the  Second  Part  (i.  18— xi.  36),  which, 
as  being  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  epistle,  gives  it  its  great  im- 
portance. It  fells  into_/Swe  sections,  of  which  tha  first  (i.  18 — iii.  20), 
is  a  preparation  for  the  deduction  properly  so  called  ;  being  devoted 
to  proving  the  universal  sinfulness  of  all  mankind,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest the  insufficiency  of  the  law,  both  moral  and  ceremoniiil,  and  the 
necessity  of  another  way  of  salvation,  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
First  of  all,  the  apostle  proves  the  sinfulness  of  the  Gentile  world 
(i.  18-32);  next,  he  treats  of  the  Jews  more  especially  (ii.  1-29)  ; 
lastly,  he  further  considers  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  aflows  to  the  former  great  advantages  in  their  calling,  hut  de- 
clares that  they  have  forfeited  these  by  their  unfaithfuiuess ;  where- 
fore there  is  now  no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  their 
relation  to  the  gospel  (iii.  1-20). 

With  the  second  section  (iii.  21 — v.  11),  the  apoetle  enters 
on  the  doctrinal  exposition  itself.  Since  the  law,  whether  cere- 
monial or  moral,  was  not  sufficient  to  render  men  righteous  and 

*  Tha  view  proposed  by  Baur  {Stud.  1836.  No,  3),  that  tJie  roain  part  of  the  epistte 
coneista,  notof  tlio  section  th.  iii. — viii.,  but  of  eh.  ix. — si.,  lias  beon  alrendy  noticed  aboTe. 
The  untenable  chai-acter  of  this  supposition  has  boon  shown  in  my  essnj,  already  mora 
than  onco  cited  (Stud-  183S.  "So.  4),  to  which  I  uow  refer  the  roader. 
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holy  before  Grod,  he  h^  opened  another  way,  namely  this,  that  men 
should  become  righteous  and  blessed  through  faith  in  Jesus,  who  is 
set  forth  as  a  mercy-seat*  (iii.  21-31).  To  the  germs  of  this  right- 
eousnesa  hy  faith,  Paul  points  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  back 
as  the  Ufe  of  Abraham,  who  pleased  God  not  by  worts  of  the  law, 
but  by  faith,  which  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousnesE  (iv.  1-25). 
This  holy  way,  then,  by  which  alone  man  in  his  siuful  state  can 
attain  to  peace  with  God,  has  through  the  love  of  Christ  been 
manifested  to  all  men  ;  for  which  cause  we  may  not  now  glory  save 
in  Christ  only  (1-11). 

The  third  section  indicates  the  internal  necessary  connexion  of 
this  way  of  faith  with  the  nature  of  man.  As  from  Adam  the  stream 
of  sin  poured  itself  forth  over  mantind,  and  hence  every  one  who  is 
descended  fmm  him  has  fallen  imder  sin — so  from  Christ  does  right- 
eousness proceed,  which  he  imparts  to  the  faithful  in  the  new  birth. 
Tije  law,  therefore,  is  intended  only  to  make  sin  powerful,  in  order 
that  grace  may  become  more  powerful  (ver.  12-21.)  The  same,  there- 
fore, which  took  place  in  Christ,  has  been  accomplished  in  his  people 
also,  seeing  that  all  are  in  him,  as  they  were  in  Adam.  For  this 
cause,  also,  must  not  any  one  who  has  been  incorporated  into  Christ 
any  longer  serve  sin  ;  for  he  has  died  in  the  old  man,  and,  like  a 
woman  who  has  been  set  free  hy  the  death  of  her  husband,  he  has 
become  married  to  another  husband,  even  Christ  (vi.  1 — ^vii.  6). 

After  this  foUows,  in  the  fourth  section,  thi^  descrij)tion  of  the 
course  of  .conversion  in  man  (vii.  7 — viii.  39).  From  the  first  move- 
ments of  gmce  and  the  quickening  of  sin,  the  apostle  portrays 
the  progress  of  the  inner  life  up  to  the  fully  developed  contest 
between  light  and  darkness  in  the  soul,  which  at  last  is, triumph- 
antly ended  by  experience  of  the  power  of  the  grace  of  Christ  {vii, 
7-24).  With  this  is  connected  the  description  of  the  life  in  grace 
itself,  and  in  the  gradual  growth  therein,  to  the  completeness  and 
perfection  of  the  entire  man  in  G-od  (vii.  25 — viii.  17).  Lastly,  the 
apostle  passes  from  the  perfection  of  the  individual  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole,  which  is  represented  and  assured  in  it ;  and  with 
this  is  attained  the  purpose  of  the  course  of  the  world,  since  thus  alt 
that  was  corrupted  by  the  fall  wiU  be  restored  to  its  original  purity 
(viii.  18-39). 

In  the  fifth  section  (ix.  1— xi.  36),  the  apostle  brings  back  his 
readers  to  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the  Jews  stand  towards  the 
Christian  system  of  salvation.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  them; 
and,  nevertheless,  they  appear  as  if  expressly  shut  out  from  it,  and 
the  Geutiles  as  if  called  before  the  Jews.  In  consequence  of  this 
relation,  the  apostle  first  unfolds  the  doctrine  of  election  in  general, 
agreeably  to  the  indications  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  shews  that 
•  'WaariipLov,  VBT.  35.    Propitiaiion,  Eng.  ver. 
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the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  the  creature  are  solely  the  work  of 
God's  gTacioue  election,  and  that  the  unholiness  and  damnation  of 
the  creature  are  no  less  to  be  regarded  aa  solely  his  own  work  (ix. 
1-29).  He  then  shews  that  it  is  the  unfoitbfulness  of  the  Jews 
which  has  hindered  them  from  laying  hold  on  the  righteousness 
whicli  is  by  faith  ;  they  had  obstinately  clung  to  the  law  as  the  way 
of  salvation,  whereas  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and  in  him  alone 
dwelleth  peace  for  Jews  and  Grentiles  (is.  30— x.  21).  And,  lastly, 
Paul  opens  the  prospect,  that  even  for  the  Jews  a  conversion  to 
Christ  is  yet  to  be  expected.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  a  holy  seed 
has  yet  remained  in  the  people,  which  will  not  be  l(Mt ;  and  then,  in 
bold  prophetic  glances,  he  passes  on  to  the  end  of  days,  when  Israel 
shall  again  be  engrafted  into  the  ohve  tree,  in  whose  roots  the  Gen- 
tiles only  liave  at  first  been  set  aa  wild  shoots.  This  contemplation 
incites  the  apostle  at  last  to  an  enthusiastic  ascription  of  praise  to 
God,  with  which  he  concludes  this  second  and  most  important  part 
of  the  epistle  (xi.  1-36). 

The  third  part,  the  hortatoiy  (xii.  1 — xv.  33),  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections.  In  the_;?7'S^  (xii.  1 — xiii.  14),  Paul  gives  gen- 
eral admonitions  to  brotherly  love,  and  to  obedience.  In  the  second 
section  (xiv.  1. — xv.  13),  he  treats  of  the  regard  to  be  paid  to  such 
as  are  weak  in  iaith,  and  suppose  themselves  obhged  to  an  exact 
observance  of  some  altogether  unessential  practices  or  precepts. 
The  apostle  exhorts  the  stronger  members  of  the  church  to  treat 
these  with  a  forbearing  consideration,  and  prays  them  rather,  after 
their  Lord's  example,  to  refrain  from  using  their  liberty  than  to 
offend  a  brother.  In  the  third  section  (xv.  14-33)  Paul  communi- 
cates notices  respecting  himself  and  his  intended  journeys. 

The/oMrtA  and  concluding  part  forms  the  epilogue,  and  contains 
greetings  and  good  wishes  for  the  readers  (xvi.  1-27), 

According  to  this  summarj'  of  the  contents,  the  nine  chapters 
from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  form  unquestionably  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  epistle  They  furnish  a  careful  doctrinal  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,*  by  no  means,  as 
Reiche  says  (p.  66),  merely  apologeti co-polemical  considerations  on 
it.  But  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epistle  still  requires  a  special 
consideration,  on  which  we  intend  to  enter  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 


*  So,  with  sabetimtial  con-ectness,  Hop&er,  De 
epiatola  ad  Uovnanoa  ;  Ljpa.  1828.     Compare  also  Fuhrmam's  Essaj',  De 
Ep.  ad  Eom.  m  Telthuaec,  etc,  Syliogi,  vol.  i.  461,  aeq. 
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§  5,  The  Value  and  the  Peculiar  Character  of  the 
Epistle. 

Among  the  epistles  of  Pau],  throe  classes  maybe  distinguished  ; 
first,  epistles  of  doctrinal  instmction ;  next,  epistles  of  practical 
instruction  ;  and,  lastly,  friendly  outpourings  of  the  heart.  To  the 
last  class  belong  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiana,  the  Philippians,  the 
Colossians,  and  Philemon.  All  these  presuppose  the  common  faith 
as  known,  and  aim  only  at  pei'fecting  believers  in  it,  and  confirm- 
ing them  in  brotherly  love.  Those  which  I  have  styled  epistles  of 
practical  instruction  are  especially  occupied  with  the  outward  aspects 
of  ecclesiastical  life.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  to  Timothy, 
and  to  Titua,  are  those  which,  while  they  touch  on  individual  points 
of  doctrine,  set  especially  before  our  view  the  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions of  the  apostolic  age.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  with 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  Thessalonians,  belongs,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistake,  to  the  first  class — the  epistles  of  doctrinal  in- 
struction. In  respect  of  subject,  it  is  most  nearly  akin  to  that  to 
the  Galatians  ;  both  treat  of  the  relations  of  law  and  gospel :  while, 
however,  its  has  been  shown  above,  this  relation  is  treated  ;\ltogether 
objectively  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians represents  it  polemically,  in  opposition  to  the  Judaising 
Christians.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  moreover,  limits  itself 
exclusively  to  this  relation,  and  discusses  it  more  briefly  than  ig 
done  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  In  this,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
relation  of  law  and  gospel  is  set  forth  didactically,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  nay,  scientifically,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  is  essential  to  its  foundation,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  decree,  which  furnishes  the  key  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  gospel  from  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  Gentiles,  are  also 
set  forth  in  connexion  with  it."^ 

Hence  we  may  say  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  con- 
tained, as  it  were,  a  system  of  Pauline  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
essential  points  which  the  apostle  was  accustomed  to  bring  forward 
with  essential  prominence,  in  treating  of  the  gospel,  are  here  un- 
folded in  detail.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  he,  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  set  forth  this  in  an  epistle  of  instruction  to  the  Christ- 
ians of  Rome  in  particular,  since  that  city  represented,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  Gentile  world,  as  Jerusalem  represented  the  Jewish. 

*  That  in  the  Epistle  fo  Iho  Galatians  the  relation  batiTeen  Jaw  and  gospel  alone  ia 
treated,  while  in  that  to  the  Eonians  tbe  doctrine  of  election  is  also  coDsidarad,  may  be 
regarded  OS  the  reason  why  Luth  or  commented  on  tee  Galatians  only;  be  wished  undoubt- 
edly to  avoid  declaring  Iiimaelf  on  prodoatination. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  far  a  letter  to  all  Gentiles  and 
Gentile  Christiana  collectively  (as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
addressed  to  all  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing them  nearer  to  the  more  comprehensive  Pauline  position) ; — and 
in  consequence  of  this  significancy,  its  contents  have  also,  in  perfect 
accoidanee  with  the  process  of  tho  church's  development,  become 
the  basis  of  all  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  Western  Church. 
There  is  in  human  nature  an  inclination  to  deviate  ever  {jgain  and 
again  from  tho  essential  character  of  the  gospel,  and  to  sink  back 
into  the  law.  The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  law,  and  of  enfor- 
cing the  gospel  truth  in  its  peculiarity,  shewed  itself,  even  as 
early  as  the  founding  of  the  church.  Even  those  who  had  experi- 
enced the  power  of  the  gospel,  like  the  Christians  of  Galatia,  might 
he  again  led  astray,  and  drawn  back  to  the  Old  Testament  level 
of  the  law,  AfterwarcU,  during  the  medieval  period,  a  new  legal 
character  was  developed  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  and  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was  altogether 
lost  sight  of  Ey  the  Hght  of  the  word  of  G^d,  and  especially  by 
the  careful,  profound,  and  experimental  statement  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Reformers  again  discovered  the 
original  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  which  comes  of  faith,  and  so 
they  built  the  church  anew  on  its  eternal,  indestructible  foundation. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lastly,  the  church  again 
sank  to  the  legal  position,  in  the  systems  of  neological  rationalism 
which,  from  that  period,  became  prevalent ;  and  if  a  more  recent 
age  has  been  able  once  more  to  find  the  jewel  of  faith  under 
the  ruins  of  the  demolished  church,  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  this 
to  the  comprehensive,  and,  to  every  yearning  heart,  convincing 
exhibition  of  truth  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.*  And  as 
the  church,  collectively,  has  always  been  in  danger  of  losing  tho 
evangelical  truth,  and  sinking  baclt  to  the  level  of  the  law,  the 
same  is  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  also.  Every  awaliing  of  sin,  and  of  ,  striving  after 
deliverance  from  it,  proceeds  from  the  endeavour  to  fuliil  the  law  of 
God,  whether  the  inward  law  of  the  conscience,  or  the  outwardly 
given  law  of  revelation.  The  vanity  of  the  struggle  which  arises 
from  this  striving  is  the  first  thing  which  brings  to  the  conviction 
that  there  must  be  another  way  which  leadeth  unto  life.  From 
this  feeling  of  the  need  of  salvation,  arises  by  means  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ,  faith,  and  in  it  regeneration,  the  transformation  of 

*  That  alter  tliia  the  apostle's  fundamental  suppositions  are  the  only  part  of  the  epistle 
to  wliicli  EeieUe  (vol.  i,  p.  91)  is  oven  now  able  to  attach  a  value,  is  inWUigiblH  from 
this  leai'iictl  writer's  doctrinal  position.  Kfillaer  (p.  58)  eonsidei's  it  necesaarj  to  entrant 
the  kernel  from  the  husk  before  ws  can  Ret  at  abiding  trutba  in  the  opistlB ;  he,  too, 
rcgai'ds  its  a^nificaace  as  a  whole  aa  oaiy  temporaiy. 
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the  whole  inward  man,  and  the  filling  it  with  the  power  of  Divine 
life.  As,  however,  the  old  man,-  in  whom  sin  dwells,  still  remains 
alive  in  the  individual  after  this  has  taken  place,  there  remains  also 
for  him  the  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  law,  which  becomes  all  the 
more  threatening,  if  he  is  obliged  to  feel  that  he  has  not  avoided 
the  opposite  extreme,  of  relaxing  in  the  straggle  against  sin,  and 
falsely  taking  comfort  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  And  as  this 
danger  of  relaxing  in  the  straggle  threatens  the  individual,  so  again 
does  it  threaten  the  collective  body  also,  Bnd  to  the  avoiding  of  it 
are  directed  (as  has  been  already  observed)  the  catholic  epistles, 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  in  this  respect,  form  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  body  of  Paul's  epistles  in  general,  and 
to  the  Epistle  of  the  Romans  in  particular, 

A  treatise  of  such  profound  and  decisive  significanoy— which  in  the 
coarse  of  centuries  has  been  the  regulating  authority  for  the  church 
in  the  most  critical  moments  of  her  development — which  has  already 
been,  is,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  continue  to  be,  the  regulating  au- 
thority for  persons  without  number,  in  the  training  of  their  individual 
life— must  have  had  the  deepest  foundation  in  the  life  of  its  author. 
It  was  only  from  lively  experience  that  the  apostle  could  treat  a  rela- 
tion of  such  unwonted  difficulty  f^  is  here  discussed,  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  words  still,  after  thousands  of  years,  tell  as  profoundest  truth 
in  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  great 
ecclesiastical  communities.  Indeed  the  whole  substance  of  the  vast 
experiences  through  which  Paul  had  passed  in  his  own  life  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  relation  between  law  and  gospel.  Before  his  con- 
version, he  knew  no  other  way  than  that  of  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  noble  sou!  he  threw  himself  on  the  mass  of  in- 
ward and  outwai-d  precepts  which  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Pharisees  presented  to  Mm,  with  the  intention  of  fulfilling  them 
all.  His  zeal  was  honest,  and  be  advanced  far ;  he  was  regarded  by 
those  around  him  as  pious  and  Gfod-fearing.  In  the  depth  of  his  soul, 
however,  the  Divine  Spirit  tesHfled  to  him  the  contrary ;  the  life  of 
the  believers,  whom  in  his  zeal  for  the  law  he  persecuted  unto  blood, 
shewed  him  something  in  which  he  waa  lacking.  To  the  stirrings 
of  this  inward  craving  the  power  of  grace  attached  itself,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  near  Damascus  darted  like  a  ray  from  a 
higher  world  into  his  darkness.  He  was  now  penetrated  by  a  feel- 
ing at  once  of  the  infinite  impotence  of  man,  and  of  the  abounding 
power  of  graee.  All  his  exertion  in  fulfilment  of  the  law  had  re- 
sulted in  a  fighting  against  God  and  his  holiest  working  ;  him,  the 
fighter  against  God,  grace  in  a  moment  changed  into  an  instrument 
for  his  purposes.  Hence  the  apostle,  after  this  experience,  knew 
not  how  to  preach  anything  save  the  gi'ace  of  God  in  Christ,  whereby 
man  is  enabled  to  accomplish  whatever  the  rigid  law  can  require, 
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and  still  infinitely  morej  without  becoming  high-minded,  void  of 
love,  or  contemptuous  towards  the  weak,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  it  is 
grace  that  works  all  in  him,  not  he  himself  by  his  own  might.  The 
words  of  Augustine— Z>a  quodjuhes,  Deus  meus,  etjube  quod  ms"* — 
contain,  therefore,  the  whole  system  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, it  may  be  understood  why  it  ia  usually  regarded  as  very  diffi- 
cult. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  where  there  is  wanting  in  the 
reader's  own  life  an  experience  analogous  to  that  of  the  apostle,  it  ia 
utterly  unintelligible.  Everything  in  the  epistle  wears  so  sti-ongly 
the  impress  of  the  greatest  originalityj  liveliuess,  and  freshness  of  ex- 
perience ;  the  apostle  easts  so  sure  and  clear  a  glance  into  the  most 
delicate  circumstances  of  spiritual  life  in  the  regenerate  ;  he  can 
with  such  admirable  clearness  resolve  the  particular  into  the  general, 
that  the  reader  who  occupies  the  low  and  confined  level  of  natural 
worldly  knowledge,  now  feels  hia  brain  reel  as  he  gazes  n.t  those  stu- 
pendous periods  of  development  in  the  universe  disclosed  by  Paul, 
and  now  finds  his  vision  fail  as  it  contemplates  the  minute  and 
microscopic  processes  which  Paul  unveils  in  the  hidden  depth 
of  th.e  soul.  Where,  however,  analogous  inward  experience,  and 
the  spiritual  eye  sharpened  thereby,  come  to  the  task,  the  essen- 
tial purport  of  the  epistle  makes  itself  clear,  even  to  the  simplest 
mind,  as  Luther  has  shewn  in  the  mmt  popular  manner  in  his  cele- 
brated preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  intention  by  this,  to  deny  that,  even  where  experience  is  pre- 
supposed, there  still  remain  considerable  difficulties  in  the  general 
carrying  out  and  mode  of  statement,  as  also  in  particular  parts  of  the 
epistle — e.  g.,  in  the  di^ertation  on  election  ;  but  these  are  still 
only  subordinate  parts  of  the  epistle,  as  compared  with  the  leading 
main  ideas  respecting  law  and  gospel.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  intended  to 
represent  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  useless  in  cases 
where  the  transition  from  law  to  gospel  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
enced ;  rather  the  thorough  and  laborious  study  of  its  profound 
contents  is  very  often  the  means  by  which  a  yet  defective  experience 
trains  itself  My  intention  is  rather  to  warn  iigainst  the  employment 
of  guides  who,  without  a  glimmering  of  the  true  sense  of  the  apos- 
tolic treatise,  can  only  hinder  the  beneiicial  effect  of  the  study  of  it  by 
their  eiToneous  e 


"Give,  0  my  God,  what  thou  ruquirest,  and  require  what  thou  wilt." — [K. 
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Hardly  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  iiaa  been  so  freijiieiitly 
and  fully  treated  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Komana — a  circumstance 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  significance  of  its  contents.  A  com- 
prehensive 8Ui"vey  of  the  literature  connected  with  this  epistle  is 
furnished  by  Keiche  (pp.  95  seqq.);  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
principal  works. 

3?ir8t,  as  to  the  Fathere  of  the  church — ^we  have  no  commentary 
from  that  doctor  who  would  have  been  qualified,  above  all  others, 
for  a  deeply-grounded  exposition  of  the  epistle — Augustine.  We 
possess  by  him  only  a  fragmentary  exposition  of  some  passages, 
under  the  title,  Espositio  quarundam  propositionum  ex  Epiatola  ad 
Eomanoa,  and  the  commencement  of  a  work  on  too  extensive  a  plan, 
and  therefore  left  incomplete.  This  embraces  only  the  greeting  (i. 
1—7),  and  is  entitled  Inchoata  expositio  Epiatolse  ad  Komanos.  On 
the  other  liand,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  by  hia 
celebrated  opponent  Pelagius,  is  preserved  among  the  works  of 
Jerome,  and  in  the  revision  of  Cassiodorus.  The  work  of  Origen  on 
this  book  we  possess  only  in  Kufinus'  translation,  by  which  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  value  for  us.  Besides  these,  we  have  commentaries 
by  Chryaostom  and  Theodoret,  executed  in  their  usual  manner. 
The  exposition  by  the  so-called  Ambrosiaster  is  peculiar  ;  but  his 
exposition  of  Paul's  episilcs  is  of  more  importance  with  inference 
to  history  than  to  doctrine.  In  later  times  (Ecumenius  and  Theo- 
phylact  employed  themselves  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  also  on  the 
cathohe  epistles ;  their  commentaries,  however,  contain  but  little  of 
their  own.  But  the  Greek  Fathers  altogether  have,  in  consequence 
of  their  Pelagianising  tendency,  been  very  far  from  successful  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomana  ;  the  whole  purport  of 
the  epistle  was  too  remote  from  them  to  admit  of  their  mastering  it. 

The  middle  ages  were  especially  unfitted,  by  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  a  legal  system,  for  the  profitable  illustration  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  It  was  not  until  the  Eefonaation  that  a  new  pe- 
riod for  the  interpretation  of  it  commenced.  Luther,  indeed,  was 
in  the  same  case  with  Augustine  ;  he  left  no  commentary  on  this 
epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  Calvin's  profound  work,  the 
most  intimate  associate  of  Luther,  Mehmcthon,  has  presented  ua 
with  an  exposition  in  which  we  clearly  trace  the  spirit  of  the  great 
reformer.  He  published  in  1522  a  shorter  exposition,  under  the 
title  of  Annotatioues  in  Epistolam  ad  Eomanos,  Viteb.  1522,  4£o, 
A  more  detailed  commentary  afterwards  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Commentarii  in  Epist.  ad  Bomaaos,  1540,  8vo.     Expositions  of  the 
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Epiatle  to  tbe  Eomans  also  appeared  by  Bugenhagen,  Zwmgli,  (Eco- 
lampadius,  MuBculus,  Bucer,  in  all  which,  however,  as  ia  easily  ac- 
counted for,  contiBversy  against  the  Eomish  church  predominates. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
many  additional  commentaries  appeared,  in  which  the  same  polem- 
ical reference  was  prominent.  Among  the  tetter  of  the  expositors 
who  took  this  direction  is  Sehastian  Schmidt  (Commentarius  in 
"Gp.  ad  Komanos,  Hamburg,  1644);  Abraham  Oalovius,  in  his  Biblia 
Illustrata,  combats  Grotius,  and  his  often  (especially  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  very  shallow  views.  Among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Cornelius  £i  Lapide  wrote  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  commentary  on  this,  and  also  on  the  rest  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, which  ia  still,  at  this  day,  not  wholly  without  use.  (Ant- 
werp, 1614.) 

From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  until  near  its  end,  special 
expositions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were  written  by  Baum- 
garten  (Halle,  l'J47).  Moshelm  (whose  work  was  edited  by  Boysen, 
1770),  Koppe  (first  in  1783,  the  latest  edition,  under  the  care  of  Von 
Amraon.,  appeared  in  1824),  Andr.  Cramer  (Kiel,  1784),  and  Morus 
(edited  by  Holzapfel,  1794). 

After  this,  for  ahout  a  quarter  of  a  century,  no  labour  of  any 
importance  was  bestowed  on  the  opistlo,  until  since  1820,  the  ac- 
tivity of  literary  men  has  again  been  directed  to  it.  The  latest  ex- 
positions* are  by  Biickel  (Greifswalde,  1821),  Tholuck  (first  edition, 
1824  ;  third  edition,  1830),  Flatt  (edited  by  Hoffmann,  Tubingen, 
1825),  Stier,  in  the  second  Sammlung  der  Andentungen  (Leipzig, 
1828,  pp.  205-451),  Klee  (Roman  Catholic  in  his  view,  Mayence, 
1830),  Euckert  (Leipzig,  1831),  Beneoke  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Dr. 
Paulue  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Reiche  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1833-4), 
Glockler  (Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1834),  Kollner  (Gottingen,  1834), 
and  FritzBclio  (Halle,  1836,  vol.  i.)  A  work  very  important  for  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  exposition  is  Leonhard  Usteri's  Entwicklung 
des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegiiffs  (Ziirich,  1833,  fourth  edition).  Com- 
pare also  Dahne's  Paulinischer  Lehrbegriff  (HaUe,  1835),  Ear- 
lier wor!b  of  this  kind,  as  Meyer's  Entwicldung  des  Paulinischen 
Lehrbegriffs  (Gottingen,  1801),  have  in  the  present  state  of  theolog- 
ical science  but  slight  utility. 

*  CompBTe  Klinga'a  essay,  Der  Brief  sn  die  Eomer  and  dessen  no 
in  Elaiber'a  Stud.  yoL  iv..  No.  2,  pp.  C9  aeqq-;  vnL  v.  Na  i.,  pp.  1  aeqq.,  and  Ms 
<rf  Reiolie  and  Kellaer  in  the  Stud,  for  1836,  Ho.  3. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


(I.  1-17.) 

THE   INTRODUCTION. 


The  apoatle  opens  the  iirst  part  of  his  great  doctrinal  epistle, 
according  to  his  practice  in  ali  his  epistles,  with  a  salutation  (i,  1-7); 
but  the  fulness  of  the  ideas  which  he  brings  before  his  readers  even 
on  his  first  address,  such  as  he  seldom  (and  never  in  such  a  de- 
gree) thus  early  presents  to  them,  shows  how  entirely  full  his 
heart  was  with  his  subject ;  he  hastens,  as  it  were,  even  in  the  salu- 
tation, to  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  composition 
which  IB  to  follow.  "With  the  salutation  is  immediately  connected 
some  introdnctory  matter,  concluding  with  the  statement  of  the 
theme,  of  which  he  designs  to  treat  (ver.  8-17).  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  the  first  pai-t  of  the  epistle,  under  these  two  di- 
visions. 

§  1.  The  Salutation, 

(I.  1-7.) 

We  iind  an  entirely  distinct  character  impressed  upon  the  forms 
of  salutation  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  that  they  contain,  instead  of  the 
Xaipeiv  (James  i,  1)  customary  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  benediction 
accompanied  by  the  name,  the  calling,  and  the  designation  of  those 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  The  blessing  thus  added  has  the 
same  tenor  in  all  the  epistles,  except  that  in  those  to  Timothy,  be- 
sides ;t;apii' and  elpfjvrij  iXeo^  is  also  mentioned  :  the  same  phmse  is 
xised  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  John,  and  a  similar  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude — viz.,  S^apif,  elQqvjj  aal  dydnii  nXrfivvBshj,  grace,  peace  and  love 
he  multiplied,  which  last  word  is  also  found  in  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter,  Peculiar,  however,  to  the  salutation  of  the  present  epistle  is 
the  addition  of  intervening  doctrinal  statements,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  small  self-contained  whole ;  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gaia- 
tians  and  Titus  a  similar  peculiarity  may  he  observed,  but  in  a  very 
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inferior  degree.  In  three  parenthetical  clauses,  which  may  be  dis- 
tingufehed  by  the  usual  marka,  the  apostle  directs  attention  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans — 1,  To  the  pre -announcement  of  the  gospel 
by  the  prophets  ;  2,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  3,  to  his 
own  calling  to  the  office  of  apostle  :  thus  he  would  lead  his  readers 
to  remark  alike  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  its  historical  connexion 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  personal  relation  in  which  the 
apostle  himself  stood  to  it, 

Vcr.  1. — Paul  generally  calls  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his 
epistles  simply  dmaroXo^  'Itjcov  Xgiarov^  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  in  this  place  and  Phil,  i,  1,  dovXo^  'Itjgov  Xpiarov,  servant  of 
tTesus  Christ,  and  in  Tit.  i.  1,  6ovXo^  SeoS,  servant  of  God.  The 
term  liovAof  designates  here  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  apoatlo  in 
genera],  whilst  dTraaroXoc  defines  it  more  exactly.  He  had  been 
overcome  by  the  Redeemer,  conquered  and  subdued  by  his  higher 
power  (i.  i.)  But  as  one  not  merely  outwardly  conquered  and  still 
disposed  to  resist,  but  inwardly  subdued,  Paul  had  at  the  same  time 
become  a  willing  instrument  for  executing  the  purposes  of  his  Lord, 
as  an  apostle.  Since  the  article  is  wanting  both  to  this  word  and 
to  dovXog,  we  may  observe  that  Paul  places  himself  upon  a  level 
with  other  servants  and  apostles  of  Christ,  without,  however,  in  this 
place  (a*  in  Galat.  i.  1)  defending  his  apostolical  dignity  with  espe- 
cial emphasis,  since  it  had  never  been  impugned  by  the  Roman 
Christians.  But  the  epithet  icXijTog,  called,  designates  his  ofiice  as  not 
chosen  by  bis  own  -wall,  but  one  to  which  he  was  ordained  by  the 
vrill  of  Q-od  (cf.  Acts  xxii.  21).  KAj^r^f  has  not,  therefore,  here  the 
general  meaning  (Matth.  xxii.  14),  under  which  every  member  of 
the  Christian  church,  to  whom  in  any  way  the  Divine  call  has  come, 
is  so  designated  (as  in  ver.  6  below),  but  that  special  meaning  which 
makes  it  synonymous  with  iicXeKTog,  chosen.  From  the  general  num- 
ber of  the  nXTjroi,  a  new  and  more  exclusive  leXiim^  (i.  e.,  the  hcXo^'j]^, 
called  Paul  to  be  an  apostle.  Consequently  d-noaToXog  cannot  here 
mean  any  itinerant  teacher  of  the  gospel  whatever  (as  in  Acts  xiv. 
4, 14 ;  Rom.  xvi.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xii,  29),  but  it  denotes  (as  Galat.  i,  1, 
where  the  apostle  himself  lays  stress  upon  tho  word)  a  teacher 
chosen  by  Christ  himself,  and  standing  upon  a  level  with  the  body 
of  the  Twelve,  Besides  Paul,  the  only  one  we  find  in  this  high 
position,  standing  entirely  parallel  with  the  Twelve,  is  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (cf  at  Galat.  i.  19, 
il  9),  who  filled  up  the  vacancy  which  occurred  by  the  death  of 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  (Acts  xii.  1),  without,  however,  having 
been  formally  elected,  as  Matthias.  In  kXtjtS^,  therefore,  the  same 
thought  is  implied,  as  is  expressed,  2  Cor.  i.  1,  by  Sia  OsXijiiaro^  3eov, 
hy  the  will  of  God,  or  negatively  in  Galat.  i.  1,  by  ovk  an'  dvO^uTri^v, 
not  from  men.     The  words  dipupiafievog  slg  eijayyeXiov  Qeov,  i 
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to  the  gospel  of  Ood,  appear  therefore  tautological  if  we  refer  them 
also,  as  is  commonly  dono,  to  9e6g,  as  the  Separator,  Besides,  if  the 
apostle  had  meant  to  sny  this  of  God,  he  would  scarcely  have  added, 
GsoC  to  evajysXtov.  It  is  therefore  much  hetter  to  regard  this  ad- 
dition as  a  nearer  definition  of  dmtrroXog,  and  we  may  then,  no  doubt, 
see  in  them  an  obvions  reference  to  the  account  given  in  Acts  xiii.  2, 
where  the  IIoli/  Ghost  eays,  dtpoplaare  Srj  lioi  tov  Bofivd^av  iccu  rov  Sav- 
Xdv  sit;  TO  e(>yov,  h  npofJKeKXtjfmi  avrovg,  separate  for  me,  etc.  Even 
Theodoret,  amongst  the  Fathers,  appears  to  have  thought  of  this 
refer-3uce  (as  later  Tmretin),  in  that  he  bids  us  remark  how,  not 
only  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  also  the  Holy  G-hoet,  had  sent 
forth  the  apostle.  The  reference  of  d^piafiivo!;  (in  Hebrew,  b;?),  to 
the  former  state  of  Paul  aa  a  Pharisee,  must  be  rejected  altogether 
as  a  mere  play  upon  words  ;  nor  is  the  element  from  which  Paul 
was  separated  to  be  regarded  as  the  world,  but  as  the  Christian 
church  itself,  to  which  he  already  belonged,  when  his  original  call- 
ing of  God  to  be  an  apostle  was  outwardly  confirmed  by  the  choice 
of  the  church  at  Antioch.  In  the  words  ehayy&Xiov  Geov,  the  geni- 
tive does  not  denote  the  object,  for  that  is  Christ  (ver.  3),  but  the 
author  of  the  gospel.  The  words  di;  Evayyikiov,  unto  the  gospel, 
are  rightly  resolved  into  sl^  rb  m/pvyfia  evayyeUov,  unto  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  for  unto  the  gospel  in  itself,  i.  e.,  to  the  personal  enjoy- 
ment and  u'ie  of  the  gospel,  every  Christian  is  separated,  but  not 
everyone  is  commissioned  to  teich  it.     (James  iii.  1.) 

Yer,  2. — The  fiist  parenthesis  refers,  as  already  remarked,  to 
the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  :  being 
intended  to  declaie  ihit  this  does  not  stand  disconnected  from  his- 
torical relations,  but  is,  as  it  were,  the  blossom  which  had  sprung 
from  the  roots  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Acts  xxvi,  22).  Paul  does 
not,  however,  subjoin  this  remark,  in  order  to  encounter  Jewish  op- 
ponents, for  such  did  not  exist  in  Rome,  but  to  impress  upon  hia 
hearers  from  the  very  first  that  truth  which  he  proves  at  greater 
length  in  a  subseijuent  part  of  his  epistle — viz.,  that  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  closely  connected.  It  was  needful  that  the 
relation  of  the  two  dispensations  should  be  made  no  lees  plain  to 
Gentiles  than  to  Jews  ;  we  are  not,  therefore,  from  such  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament,  to  form  any  conclusion  concerning  the  position 
of  Jews,  and  Judaisiog  Christians  in  Some.  Oeog  is  to  be  supplied 
as  the  subject  of  ^poe-^i^yyelXaro  from  the  preceding  s-hayyeXtov  Beov. 
The  prophets  appear  as  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  will,  and  their 

*  Fritzcha  wialias  to  connect  te/55  to8  vlov  aii-oS,  not  with  Hiayyekimi  Qtrtv,  bnt  with 
itfotmiyydl.aTO,  so  as  to  avoid  making  ver.  S  a  parentheas,  and  to  eon^der  it  quit«  ae 
port  of  tlio  prinaipal  thought!  but  the  portion  of  wcp!  r.  i.  ('(.does  not  accord  with,  this 
view.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  allow  that  the  parenthetical  nature  of  the  clanses  in 
vera.  3,  6,  is  mnoh  more  strongly  marked  than  here. 
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communications  are  considered  to  be  contained  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, whose  Divine  authority  is  prc-supposed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Tfpoi^Tiw  arc  not,  however,  merely  prophets  in  the  more  confined 
sense,  but  all  the  sacred  writers,  inasmuch  as  they  were  filled  hy 
God's  Spirit,  All  the  passages,  therefore,  which  refer  to  the  Messiah 
are  included  in  these  words,  from  Genes,  iii.  15,  to  Malach.  iv.  2 ;  for 
wherever  a  prophecy  was  uttered  concerning  Christ,  it  waa  uttered 
concerning  the  gospel,  for  he  is  himself  the  gospel. 

(npoETvayyeXXeadaij  ''to  promise  or  grant  anything  hefore-hand 
[before  its  appearance]"  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  here. 
'Ev  ypatpaig  dyCaig  we  must  not,  with  Dr.  Paulus,  'interpret  "in 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scripture."  The  reason  of  the  omission  of 
the  article  is  simply  this,  that  the  expression  denotes  a  well-known 
whole  ;  the  words  are  therefore  to  be  translated,  "  in  the  collection  of 
sacred  writings  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted."  Tlie  Old 
Testament  was  naturally  introduced  at  once  even  into  communities 
consisting  of  Gentile  converts,) 

Ver.  3. — The  gospel  of  God  treats  of  his  Son,  it  is  therefore 
most  nearly  connected  mth  himself,  and  a  special  object  of  his  care. 
But  the  apoBtle  cannot  mention  the  sacred  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
without  entering  into  a  closer  definition  of  his  nature  ;  he  describes 
him,  therefore,  under  the  two  relations  of  his  being,  the  human  and 
the  Divine.  To  connect  nept  tov  vlov  avrov,  concerning  his  Son, 
with  eiayyiXiov  Qeov,  Gospel  of  God,  is  no  donbt  the  most  natural, 
since  'Iriaov  Xpiarov  in  the  4th  veree  evidently  has  regard  in  the  same 
way  to  vlov  airovj  passing  over  the  second  parenthesis.  Of  this 
parenthesis,  the  first  half,  tov  yevojiivov  sk  airipjiarog  Ao^W  it-ara  odpica, 
who  sprang  from  the  seed,  etc.,  presents  no  difficulty.  The  meaning 
of  icara  odpKa,  as  to  thefiesh,  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  if  we  define  it 
by  the  help  of  the  contrasted  koto  vvev]m,  as  to  the  spirit ;  it  will 
then  signify  the  earthly  human  element  of  our  Lord's  being,  that 
by  which  he  was  subject  to  birth  and  growth,  that  by  which  he  ap- 
peared to  the  world.  {Tev£adat  is  opposed  to  elvai.  See  at  John  i, 
1.)  Sdp§  is,  in  iacb,  employed  not  merely  to  denote  the  substance  of 
the  flesh  (see  at  vii.  14),  but  also  the  human  soul  and  spirit,  that  is 
to  say,  a  complete  human  nature,  which  is  here  designated  by  the 
word  adp§  only  in  order  to  express  more  ^strongly  its  identity  with 
universal  human  nature  (see  at  viii.  3).  The  special  reference  to 
the  "  seed  of  David"  is  evidently  occasioned  by  the  mention  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  preceding  verse,  which  represent  the  Redeemer 
as  being  in  his  human  nature  of  the  family  of  David.*     It  might, 

*  The  Bupposltiou  that  Paul  hare  expresses  liia  adoption  of  tho  Ebionite  view  of  the 
generStion  of  Christ  by  the  words  ^k  CJiipfiaToi  AaQiii  ia  altogetlier  inadmissible.  Christ's 
descent  fiom  David  through  the  Virgin  U&ry  entirely  justifles  tiiis  expression.  The 
apostle's  objoct  did  not  in  the  least  call  upon  him  to  apeoifj  how  Jesus  was  begotten  of 
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however,  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  apostle  used  the  name  6  vld^ 
Tov  Qsov,  Son  of  God,  not  only  of  the  Divine,  hut  also  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  that  is  of  his  whole  person,  since  tov  yevofiivov  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  vlov  avrov.  But  since,  in  the  very  next 
verse,  the  fourth,  vlh^  GeoS,  Son  of  God,  ia  expressly  applied  to  the 
Divine  nature,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  connexion  ofyevofiivov 
with  vlov  can  be  explained  only  hy  supposing  that  reference  ie  made 
to  the  unity  of  the  person  in  which  the  human  and  Divine  natures 
united  in  it  are  not  in  general  expressly  separated.  That  the  appli- 
cation of  this  expression  to  the  God-Man  is  admissible,  is  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  as  man  is  and  may  he  caUed  the  Son 
of  God,  no  less  than  as  God.  When,  however,  we  consciously 
separate  the  Divine  in  him  from  the  human,  the  term  vlog  Qeav  can 
071?^  he  applied  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  to  the  eternal  Logos. 
(See  particvdars  at  Luke  i,  35.)  Hence  there  is  no  tautology  in  the 
words  of  this  and  the  fourth  verse,  vlov  avrov~~5pia9svro^  vlov  Qeov,  for 
the  vlov  Qeov  (ver.  4),  is  to  be  taken  in  contrast  with  the  i)Ioi/Aa/3(rf  in 
ver.  3,  or  the  vlov  dv6p6nov  which  is  implied  in  the  first  part  of  verse  4. 
Ver.  4. — He  did  not,  therefore,  also  become  such  ;  he  only  man- 
tfesfed  himself  as  such  in  his  eternal  power.  The  vlb^  6eo5,  Son  of 
God,  forms,  therefore,  in  this  place,  a  contrast .  and  climax  to  the 
vlo^  Aa/Jt(J,  Son  of  David.  Christ  was  both  at  the  same  time,  the 
Son  of  God  from  eternity,  the  eon  of  David  in  time.  So  among  recent 
corameatators,  Eiickert  clearly  and  definitely  apprehends  the  passage. 
The  choice  of  the  word  6pti;Eaeai,  however,  has  led  several  ancient 
and  modern  commentators  to  understand  the  words  in  an  entirely 
different  sense.  This  word,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
means  "  to  fix,  determine,  choose  for  some  purpose,"  (Luke  xxii. 
22,  Acts  ii.  23,  x.  42,  xvii.  26.)  I"rom  this  has  been  derived  the 
translation,  "  God  has  chosen,  appointed  him  to  he  the  Son  of  God," 
which  would  at  once  lead  to  the  Jewish  view  of  Christ's  suhordinate 
character,  viz.,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  not  in  his  essential 
being,  hut  only  by  God's  election  (^hXayif).  (Justin  Martyr.  Dial, 
c,  Tryph,  Jud.,  p.  267.)  In  close  connexion  with  this  stands  an- 
other interpretation,  which  makes  dpiad&vro^  identical  in  meaning 
with  TtpooptadevTo^j  a  word  which  Epiphanius  has  even  admitted  into 
the  text.  Accordingly  the  expression  is  translated  prcedesHncdus 
est,  and  referred  to  God's  decree  with  respect  to  the  incarnation, 
(Iren.  adv.  hser.  iii.  22,  23.  August,  de  prtedestin.  sane.  c.  15.) 
But  both  views,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untenahlenesB  of  the  former 

the  Virgia  Mary.  Notliiag  but  that  rage  for  scepticism,  which  announces  ilself  in  the 
asaertion  tliat  Christ  was  not  at  all  dcsoonded  from  Darfd'a  family,  but  that  this  deaosnt 
was  only  attributed  to  liim  on  account  of  certain  passages  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  can  ha- 
lievo  ilself  ivaiTanted  in  construing  ttia  passage  as  if  it  denied  the  generation  of  Christ 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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on  doctrinal  grounds,  must  be  rejected  ;  because  from  tlie  connexion 
it  is  manifestly  not  the  decree  of  God,  but  the  proof  before  men  of 
Christ's  Divine  Sonship,  that  is  here  in  question.  No  other  course, 
therefore,  remains  but  to  take  hpi^saQai.  in  the  sense  "  to  declare,  to 
exhibit  as  something,"  as  ChrysoHtom  has  already  rightly  done. 
This  explanation  of  the  expression  is,  in  respect  to  the  thought, 
fiufiBciently  supported  by  passages  such  as  Acts  ii.  22,  in  which 
Christ  is  called  "  av^p  d-nh  tov  Qeov  dTroSeSEiyftivog  Svvdfieat  Kai  TtQaai,  a 
man  approved  of  God,  etc."  We  may  therefore  render  ipiadevrog, 
with  Chrysostom,  by  dsiy^hrog,  dvatpavdhfrog.  There  is  indeed  some 
difficulty  in  proving  that  dpl^saOai  is  ever  used  in  tbis  sense.  For 
dpl^'o  means  originally  "  to  define  the' limits,"  dpi^eadai,  "  to  determine 
limits  for  one's  self,"  *'.  e.,  to  determine.  No  passage  in  which  it 
means  directly  "  declarare,  ostendere,"  is  to  be  found  either  in  the 
profane  or  scriptural  writers.  But  still,  the  notion  that  Christ  was 
by  his  resuirection  determined  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  is  so  entirely 
at  variance  with  every  doctrinal  system,  and  the  whole  range  of 
scriptural  ideas,  as  well  as  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  (for,  even 
supposing  that  vlbg  Oeov  meant  merely  "  Messiah,"  yet  Christ  was 
not  first  appointed  or  made  Messiah  by  his  resurrection),  that  we  are 
compelled  to  assume  tliat  the  apostle  has  here  used  the  word  in  a 
rather  wider  sense,  in  that  the  context  recLuires  the  interpretation 
"  prove,  set  forth."  It  can,  after  all,  only  be  regarded  as  accidental 
that  a  convincing  example  of  this  use  of  the  word  is  wanting ;  for 
when  a  man  is  defined  as  to  his  character  by  means  of  some  public 
act,  such  as  the  resurrection,  he  would  seem  thereby  declared  to  be 
that  which  he  really  is.  Thus  only  tou  can  ei'  Swd/tec,  in  power,  be 
fitly  connected  with  6pi^eoOcu  ;  the  resurrection  is  in  fact  considered  as 
an  expression  of  the  almighty  power  of  God,  as  it  is  also  usually  repre- 
sented elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xvii.  32  ;  Eom.  iv,  24  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  3, 17.)  But  that  expression  could  not  be  employed  of 
the  Divine  decree,  and  any  other  connexion  whatever  of  iv  dwd/iEt  ia 
equally  untenable.  But  if  it  has  been  held,  as  even  Tholuck  main- 
tains, that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  adapted  to  prove  his 
higher  nature,  it  is  because  men  have  started  in  this  assertion  with 
the  supposition  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  like  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  was  merely  the  revival  of  his  mortal  body ;  but 
in  our  exposition  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  we  have  proved 
at  length,  that  the  r^urreetion  was  the  glorification  of  Christ's 
humanity,  a  view  which  gives  to  this  event  an  importance  such  as 
the  New  Testament  attributes  to  it.  Finally,  we  have  already  re- 
marked at  Matth,  xxii.  29,  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
dvduTaoi.g  vek^&v  stands  instead  of  in  vfxpuv.^     But  no  doubt  it  is 

*  The  eKpreeaiOE  livdoTHnii:  rapijv  has  so  flsed  un  usage  as  sigLLifjing  tha  resurreo- 
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only  ^he  preceding  iic  which  has  caused  the  omiseion  of  the  prepo- 
sitiou  before  ve/cpwv.  To  understand  this  formula  as  having  the 
same  signification  as  i^  ov  dvsarri,  since  he  arose,  and  to  refer  it  to  the 
work  of  the  glorified  Eedeenier  by  his  Spirit  in  the  church,  is,  so  far 
as  respects  the  thought,  unobjectionable.  The  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  always  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  as  that  from 
which  the  ascension  and  all  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church 
proceed  as  simple  conseqiienees.  But  nara  irvevfia  can  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  be  merely  contrasted  with  aara  udpaa,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  referred  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  and, 
moreover,  if  this  reference  were  not  admitted,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
took  i^  dvaardastD^  aa  merely  indicating  the  time  at  which  the  influ- 
ences of  Christ  began  to  manifest  themselves,  no  stress  would  be 
laid  upon  the  resurrection  as  especially  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  expression  aara  nvevjM  dyiacvvri^, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  the  indeterminateness  of  the  word 
dyMovvi]  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  allows  no  certain  clue 
to  its  meaning,  and  we  must  therefore  bo  guided  entirely  by  the  con- 
text. For  while  dyto-njc  signifies  the  state  of  holiness  (Hebr,  xii.  10 ; 
2  Maccah.  xv.  2),  and  dytaaiiog  denotes  the  becoming  holy  (Rom.  vi. 
19  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13),  dyiMmjvrt  is  sometimes  taken  as 
synonymous  with  dyiaofiSg  (2  Cor.  vii.  1  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  13),  and 
sometimes  equivalent  to  dyio-nig.  Regarded  in  itself,  therefore,  the 
phrase  might  be  equivalent  to  wvsv/xa  dyiov,  Holy  Spirit.  But 
resting  on  this  grammatical  possibility,  to  apply  the  expression  of  the 
text  eitlier  to  those  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were 
given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  if  the  words  stood  Koffwf  to  rrvev/ia 
dyiov  ■Kpodpriice),  or  to  tbat  Spirit  who  was  imparted  to  Christ  at  his 
baptism,  is,  according  to  the  context,  which  must  here  alone  decide, 
alike  inadmissible.  The  contrast  with  Kara  adpua,  as  to  the  flesh,  re- 
quires it  to  refer  to  the  Redeemer  himself,  and  therefore  the  third 
Porsori  of  the  Godhead  cannot  here  be  meant,  but  the  Divine  nature 
of  Christ.  To  denote  this,  Tri-eC/ia,  Spirit,  is  chosen  on  account  of  the 
preceding  adpf„  flesh,  just  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  IS,  compared  with  Eom.  ix.  6. 
The  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  is  therefore  here  very  properly 
said  to  consist  in  the  Spirit  {vivsv^ia),  which  is  the  substance  of  God 
(John  iv.  24),  and  forms  a  contrast  to  the  flesh  (odpf),  in  which  the 
eternal  Word  veiled  himself  (John  i.  14).     (See  also  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ; 

tion  of  Ihe  bodnj,  that  we  aaniiot  Suppose  tbere  ia  in  liiia  any  reference  to  that  spiritual 
resurrection,  which  Chriet  brought  into  the  world ;  perliapa,  hosvever,  Paul  here  chose  an 
espresBloii  which  does  not  bo  emphatically  deaigcate  the  resnrrection  of  Jesns  alone, 
dvdaramc  in  vrnpuii,  in  order  to  iaIjraatB,  Hiat  with  him  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  also  risen  (Matth.  xsviu53).  At  the  SMoe  time  this  also  was  Ijut  apartdal  dvi'iaTunii; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  agiuu  to  dietinguiah  the  uvilaTaai;  vsupHir  Ctora  the  uvoO' 
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1  John  iv.  2 ;  2  Jolm  ver.  7 ;  Heb.  ii.  14.)  Bat  this  Spirit,  as  the  ah- 
Bohite  Spirit,  is  not  only  in  himself  the  Holy  One,  hut  also  the  sanc- 
tifier  of  collective  humanity,  i.  e.,  he  who  communicates  his  nature  to 
the  creatures ;  this  latter  quality  is  however  hore  less  prominent,  the 
subject  being  speciaUy  the  description  of  the  Lord  himself. 

Ver.  5. — At  the  naming  of  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
common  LoM  of  all  believers,  the  api)stlc  foais  himself  constrained 
to  enlarge  in  another  parenthesis  on  that  which  this  bountiful  Loi-d 
had  done  for  him,  who  was  so  undeserving  of  it.  We  must  not 
think  that  any  polemical  allusion  is  intended  (as  in  Galat.  i.  1),  and 
therefore  suppose  an  implied  contrast  of  ov  6i'  avBpbmwv  with  A'  oil. 
Paul  mentions  this  grace  of  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  feeling  of 
thankfulness  for  the  mercy  which  had  been  shewn  to  him.  "  Grace 
and  apoatleship"  (A:''P'f  «oi'  ATroaroXif^  is  not  to  be  taken  aa  a  hen- 
diadys,  but  as  a  designation  of  general  grace  (that  of  calHng  and  for- 
giveness of  sins),  and  of  particular  gmce  (his  election  to  be  an  apostle). 
Auguytine  says  justly,"gi'atiam  cum  omnibus  fidehbus,  apostolatum 
non  cum  omnibus  communem  babet."  'A.-rroaroX^,  aposUeship,  with 
the  clause  defining  it,  requires  eAo^o/iev,  we  received,  to  be  refeiTed 
solely  to  the  apostle.  The  whole  following  clause,  slg  inojco^v  morea^ 
iv  ■naat  Totf  tOvedcv  vTcip  tov  dvofiaTO^  aiirov  is  Hebraistic,  and  answers 
to  the  words  i)^  V?  c^^anibs  naittsn  TV)^n\;.  In  pm-e  Greek  this  must 
have  run,  Iva  inanovbiai  6C  ijiov  -navra  ra  §Ovt]  ry  niirrei  «.  r.  X.,  that  all 
nations  may  obey  the  faith,  etc.  Paul  often  uses  the  word  v-naxoii 
(the  opposite  to  ■napaKOTJ,  "neglect  of  hearing,  turning  a  deaf  ear," 

2  Cor.  X.  6),  e.  g.,  Eom.  xv.  18,  xvi.  19  (also  found  1  Pet.  i.  2),  in  the 
sense  of  "  obedience  to  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,"  properly  the 
listening  to  anything,  giving  earnest  heed  to  it,  JLiurig,  faith  (see 
more  at  length  at  Rom.  iii,  21)  does  not  mean  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  but  the  disposition  of  faith  which  necessarily  supposes  the  obe- 
dience [vTroKO'ij).  But  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  was  to  extend  to  the 
whole  GentUe  world,  and  therefore  the  Eomans  could  not  be  excluded 
from  it,  since  their  city  was  the  centre  of  all  Gentile  life.  (C£  ver, 
11.)  Of  the  words  i^mp  tov  ovoiuiTog  ahrov  we  must  certainly  regard 
the  most  important  meaning  to  be  "  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
name"  (cf.  Acts  xv.  26,  xxi.  13);  ovoita  —  tiii,  stands  for  being,  the 
personality  itself  (cf.  Coram,  on  Matth,  xxviii.  19  ;  John  xiv.  11-14). 
Still  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  the  language  of  Paul, 
as  in  the  discourse  of  all  persons  of  comprehensive  minds,  yet  not 
thoroughly  trained  in  style,  there  often  occur  expressions  which  are 
loosely  and  indeterminately  connected,  and  therefore  allow  of  mani- 
fold applications.  Such  instances  of  sublime  indeiiniteneas  a  con- 
siderate expositor  will  not  dare  to-sweep  away  ;  he  wiU  take  them 
just  as  they  present  themselves.  The  wide  range  and  bearing  of 
single  thoughts  gives,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  h 
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enables  \\s  to  tate  a  view  of  the  world  of  the  author's  ideas,  even 
thoug-h  it  did  not  permit  him,  on  account  of  its  very  riches,  to  ex- 
press at  once,  as  he  desired,  all  that  filled  his  mind.  Thus,  in  this 
very  instance,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  connexion  which  Tho- 
luck  has  defended,  of  these  words  with  i-r^aKo^  TrlarsM^,  so  as  to  give 
the  meaning,  "  ut  ohediatur  iidei  oh  ejus  nomen,"  is  equally  natural 
with  the  above  ;  all  things  in  all  both  are  and  shall  be/or  God  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  will,  whether  it  be  Paul's  apostolical 
office,  the  faith  of  the  whole  heathen  world,  or  that  of  evcrj'  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  church. 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  Christians  in  Rome  therefore  are  also  members 
of  that  great  Gentile  world  which  was  committed  to  Iiim  ;  and  in 
that  place  the  Q-entile  element  from  the  veiy  beginning  assumed  a 
decided  prominence  in  the  church.  The  glory  of  their  calling  to  be 
members  of  the  hingdom  of  God,  the  apostle  represents  by  several 
commendatory  epithets ;  he  styles  them  called,  beloved  of  God,  holy. 
The  name  dyamj-oi  Seou,  beloved  of  God,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Th;  or  ■'".  This 
name,  as  well  as  the  following,  dyioi,  saints,  denotes  Chriatitins  as 
the  spiritual  Israel  of  the  new  covenant ;  for  what  is  called  Israel 
after  the  flesh  in  tlie  New  Testament  also  beai'S  the  name  cji^-tji 
Deuter.  xxxiii.  3  ;  1  Sam,  ii,  9  ;  Pu.  iv,  3.  On  ayiog,  dytd^eiv,  see  tbe 
observations  on  John  xvii  17,  and  Acts  ix,  13.  The  word,  in  its 
immediate  signification,  denotes  no  degree  of  moral  perfection  (the 
Corinthians,  who  were  in  so  many  respects  deserving  of  blame,  are 
called  ayioij  saints),  but  i-efers  to  the  separation  of  believers  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  Koufio^,  the  Gentile  world.  Yet  it  doubtless  also 
implies,  that  Christiana  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  pi-inciple 
of  a  higher  moral  life,  which,  as  in  a  course  of  development,  is 
gradually  to  pei-vade  the  whole  man,  and  produce  perfect  holiness. 
Now  this  principle  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so  that  Paul's  idea, 
"made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved"  {^s^apfruraei'  ^^dg  Iv  tgJ  ^yo- 
■nrjiiAviS),  is  also  applied  to  the  conception  of  S-yto^.  Christians  are 
holy  on  account  of  Christ,  who  lives  in  them,  and  wbo  is  their  true 
self  The  very  juxtaposition  of  tAjfro^,  called,  and  aym,  saiji^s,  which 
we  find  here,  points  to  the  gradual  development  of  holiness  ;  for,  as 
Augustine  justly  observes,  "  non  ideo  vocati  sunt,  quia  sancti  erant, 
Bed  ideo  sancti  effecti,  quia  vocati  sunt." 

The  words  x^pi^  viu.v  ical  dpi^vj),  grace  to  you  and  peace,  finally, 
contain  the  speoial  form  of  salutation,  Xdpig,  grace,  is  no  doubt 
the  Latin  saltis,  which  was  also  the  customary  form  of  greeting  in 
letters ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  this  expression,  as  well  as 
i;lprp>Tj,  peace,  which  is  the  oriental  form,  receives  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance. Grace  and  peace  are  related  to  one  another  as  cause  and 
effect  ;  grace  is  the  Divine  love  manifesting  itself  towards  sinful 
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humanityj  peace  is  that  state  of  inward  harmony  of  life  which  arises 
in  man  from  the  reception  of  grace.  Grace,  however,  does  not  merely 
begin  the  new  life  ;  it  also  eiipporta  it  every  moment,  and  is  capable 
of  an  infinite  increase,  as  a  consequence  of  which  peace  is  also  per- 
fected in  its  turn.  The  sov/rce  of  grace  is  God,  the  Father  of  all 
men  ;  the  organ  by  which  it  ie  communicated  ie  the  Son,  the  eter- 
nal Word  (John  i.  1),  by  whom  all  things  were  originally  made,  and 
hy  whom  the  fallen  creature  mast  be  again  restored.  And  nothing, 
finally,  speaks  more  decisively  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,' than  these 
juxtapositions  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  God,  which  ran  through 
the  whole  language  of  Sciipture,  and  the  derivation  of  purely  Di- 
vine influences  from  him  also.  The  name  of  no  man  can  be  placed 
beside  that  of  the  Almighty,  He  only,  in  whom  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  who  is  himself  Giod,  became  flesh,  may  be  named  beside 
him  ;  for  men  are  commanded  to  honour  him,  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father.     (John  v.  23.) 


§  2.  Inteoduction. 
(I.  8-17,) 

The  apostle  begins  the  lettei'  itself  with  the  expression  of  his 
hearty  joy  for  the  faith  of  the  Romans,  and  with  the  mention  of 
his  desire  to  be  permitted  to  visit  them.  For,  since  his  commis- 
sion was  directed  to  all  Gree^  and  barbarians,  he  naturally  enter- 
tained the  wish  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rome  also.  The  essence  of 
this  gospel  Pan!  immediately  points  out  to  he  thai  righteousness 
of  God  ip  faith  which  is  revealed  in  it  ;  he  thus  propounds  the 
Bubject,  which  he  intends  to  treat  at  length  in  the  epistle  itself. 

Ver,  8. — Paul  opens  most  of  his  epistles  with  giving  thanks  to 
God  for  the  faith  of  his  readers  ;  it  is  only  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  find  decided  fault,  that  this  thanksgiving  is  wanting.  But  as  in 
the  life  of  the  believer  everything  is  received  through  his  relation  to 
the  Redeemer,  so  also  here  the  apostle  thanks  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must  not  regard  this  as  a  mere  phrase,  but  as  a  true 
utterance  of  the  apostle's  deepest  consciousness.  Thanksgiving  and 
prayer  are  only  pleasing  to  God  when  offered  through  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart.  The  object  of  these  thanks  is,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  Christians  themselves,  not  anything  in  them,  for 
the  lite  of  faith  is  a  matter  belonging  to  our  essential  personality ; 
by  means  of  this  life  Paul  had,  as  it  were,  himself  gained  them,  and 
could  therefore  rctui'n  thanks  for  them  as  brothers  given  to  him.  It 
followed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Christians  would  be  known  generally  amongst  believers,  since 
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Eome,  as  the  capital  of  the  world,  had  connexions  with  all  parts  of 
it,  hence  Irenaus  (iii,  3)  designates  the  Eoman  church  m  that, 
"  in  quS  fideies  imdique  conveniunt."  In  the  faith  of  the  capital 
city,  therefore,  was  contained,  in  the  apostle's  view,  the  pledge 
that  this  faith  would  soon  spread  itself  universally  over  tho  Gentile 
world. 

(Paul  had  in  his  mind  at  first  a  ^s^te^ov  Si  to  correspond  to  the 
preceding  npurov  /liv,  but  left  the  second  half  of  the  sentence  uncom- 
pleted,— Instead  of  irrip,  A.B.O.D.  read  rtepl,  which  is  indeed  often 
interchanged  with  vtte(i  ;  at  the  same  time  we  may  here  very  well 
prefer  vnhp,  on  behalf  of,  as  it  seems  to  expre^  the  more  uncommon 
thought,  that  the  Eomana  themselves  are  the  objects  of  the  apostle's 
thanks. — That  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  h-  oAy  ti^  kSg/K}),  is  self- 
evident  ;  we  must  refer  it  to  the  countries  in  which  the  gospel  had 
already  spread  itself ;  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Christian  church 
little  was  as  yet  known  of  Christianity.) 

Ver  9,^ — ^As  the  reason  of  the  thanks,  which  he  presented  to  God 
on  their  behalf,  the  apostle  appeals  to  his  continual  prayers  for 
them,  prayers  which  he  no  doubt  offered  up  to  God,  as  for  the  Ro- 
man community,  so  also  for  aU  the  churches  in  the  world.  This 
calling  God  to  witness  is  not  here  intended  to  remove  any  distrust 
on  the  part  of  his  readers,  but  only  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the 
thought.  But  if  Paul  here  calls  himself  the  servant  of  God,  as  he 
above  called  himself  the  servant  of  Christ,  it  is  plain  that  he  only 
served  God  through  Christ,  and  in  Christ  only  served  God,  The 
expression  Aarpetjw,  however,  represents  more  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
the  relation  than  SovXbvijI  (see  Phil.  iii.  3).  And  therefore  in  this 
place  (as  well  as  in  the  passage  cited)  the  worship  is  referred  to  the 
Spirit,  without,  however,  any  antithesis  to  the  Jewish  religion  being 
intended.  Against  Theodoret's  reference  of  these  words  to  the  spir- 
itual gift,  charisma,  which  the  apostle  enjoyed,  it  is  sufficient  to  ad- 
duce the  fiov ;  but  it  is  also  inadmissible  to  take  nvevnd  i^ov,  -my  spirit, 
as  a  mere  designation  of  personality.  Both  adfia  and  ^pvxfy  can  be 
put  to  represent  personality,  by  no  means,  however,  promiscuously, 
but  under  such  conditions  as  are  suppUed  by  the  context.  (See  on 
this  subject  my  opusc.  theol.  p.  156,  seqq.)  The  added  clause,  &v  t& 
EvayyeXiu}  rov  vlov  avrov^  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  refers  not  merely 
to  Paul's  of&cial  labours  as  a  teacher,  bat  rather  to  the  element 
which  controlled  his  own  personal  religious  life,  and  his  wor-ehip  of 
God.  That  strong  form  of  affirmation  which  has  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  adjuration,  God  is  my  witness  (uaprtif  fiov  b  Ge^f) 
is  often  found  in  Paul.  See  2  Cor.  i,  23,  xi  31  ;  Phil.  i.  8  :  1 
Tliess.  ii.  5,  The  (5?  before  diJiaA^tirrwf  is  here  rightly  taken  by 
Fritzsche  as  equivalent  to  Srt ;  Calvin,  Heumann,  Flatt,  Eeiehe, 
take  it  erroneously  for  gMwrn.— (The  form  &&iakfhKTwq  livelav  -Ttoio^' 
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liai  19  a  fayourite  expression  with  Paul,  see  Eplies,  i,  16  ;  Phil.  i.  3  ; 
Col.  i.  3  ;  1  Theaa.  i.  2.) 

Ver.  10. — As  the  subject  of  his  prayers,  Paul  now  mentions  his 
wish  to  reach  Home,  by  which  visit  the  Eomans  would  receive 
the  surest  pledge  of  his  frequent  thoughts  of  them.  This  desire, 
on  which  the  apostle  enlarges  in  the  following  verses,  doubtless 
proceeded  from  his  longing  to  preach  the  word  of  reconciliation 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Gentile  world.  He  could  not  think 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  command  which  the  Lord  had  laid  upon 
him  before  he  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Borne,  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

{ElT{<jg  rjSjj  1I0TS  must  be  rendered  "  whether  perchance  at  length 
at  some  time."  See  on  ^tfjj  in  the  sense  "  at  length,"  Hartung's 
Partikellchre.  vol.  i.  p.  283. — TLiiodovv  means  strictly  "  to  prepare  a 
favourable  way  for  some  one,"  and  then  generally  "to  further,  to 
favour  ;  hence  EvoSovaOai,  "  to  proceed  favourably,  to  succeed."  [See 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2  ;  3  Jobn  ver,  2.]  The  apostle  has  learned  to  place 
himself  and  his  plans  entirely  under  God's  guidance  and  superin- 
tendence.) 

Ver,  11, — Entirely  possessed  with  the  great  object  of  his  calling, 
Paul  longs  to  communicate  to  others  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
spiritual  hfe  in  Rome  also,  and  to  strengthen  the  believers  there. 
"  Spiritual  gift"  {x^'-'^f'^  TrvEviiarmdv)  we  are  not,  as  Eeiche  justly 
remarks,  to  refer  to  any  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.); 
for  Paul  did  not  estimate  these  so  highly  as  to  consider  the  comma- 
nication  of  them  the  business  of  his  life  ;  but  we  are  to  understand 
by  it  the  spiritual  renewal  of  faith,  and  love,  and  hope,  in  short,  of 
the  Christian  life  in  general,  (Xdpiofia  =  dwpj;/jfl.  Bom.  v.  16,  17,) 
The  apostle,  therefore,  presupposes  that  the  spark  of  the  Divine  life 
has  been  kindled  in  his  readers,  and  only  contemplates  ita  increase. 
(SrtjptxS'ivai  =  jis0aiovu9ai,  Rom.  xvi,  25  ;  1  TheSB.,iii.  2,  13  ;  2 
Thees.  ii.  17.  On  dg  t6  with  an  infinitive  following,  see  Winer's 
Grammar,  p.  304.) 

Ver.  12. — Far,  however,  from  wishing  to  intrude  himself  upon 
the  Eoman  Christians  as  a  teacher,  the  humble-minded  apostle  only 
places  himself  upon  a  level  with  them  as  a  brother;  he  desires  to 
establish  himself  together  with  them  in  the  faith, 

(The  compound  cviinapaicaXsXaQai  is  found  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  sense  "  mutually  to  strengthen  one  another  in 
spirit."  The  infinitive  is  to  be  talien  as  parallel  to  orr^pixO-iivaij 
not,  with  Tholuck,  to  be  referred  back  to  imTToOu)  :  in  fact,  it  merely 
explains  oTTjfiix^ijvai.  The  ev  dXhjXoig,  among  one  another,  de- 
notes, as  Eeiche  well  observes,  that  reciprocal  feature  of  the  life  of 
feith  which  has  a  strengthening  and  quickening  power.  In  ifiuv 
re  Koi  ifiov,  both  of  you  and  me,  on  the  other  hand,  the  i 
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possession  of  faith  is  expressly  declared,  and  brought  more  distinctly 
into  consciousness, 

Ver.  13. — Paul's  wish  to  go  to  Rome  had  already  several  times 
grown  into  a  distinct  resolution,*  hut  at  the  same  time  he  had  al- 
ways heen  prevented  from  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect. 
Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  causes  which  hindered  him  ;  what- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  rests  upon  mere  con- 
jecture, Paul  represents,  as  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Rome, 
"  that  he  might  have  some  fruit  there  also,"  such  as  he  had  already 
gathered  among  the  other  Gentiles.  That,  by  this  fruit,  he  meant 
nothing  for  himself,  but  only  acquisitions  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  manifest  ;  which  still,  under  the  influence  of  pure  love,  he  regards 
as  his  own  gain,  according  to  the  principle,  "all  things  are  yours." 

(Paul  frequently  uses  the  formula,  o-d  6tku  ifiSg  dyvoeZVj  see  1  Cor. 
X.  1,  2  Cor.  i.  8.  Por  this  very  reason,  the  reading  ova  olitai,  fur- 
nished by  D.E.G.,  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  because  the  alteration 
of  80  common  a  form  of  expression  i%  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In 
this  passage  only,  in  the  New  Testament,  6evpo  denotes  time,  else- 
where always  place.  The  reading  tivo,  Kapmv  is  by  all  means  to  be 
preferred,  as  well  on  account  of  its  MSS.  authority,  a^  of  the  sense  ; 
Kop-Kov  Tiva  would  imply  a  doubt  whether  any  fruit  of  his  labours 
would  ever  be  seen,  and  to  doubt  this  were  to  doubt  the  power  of 
Christ.  In  the  term  Kap-ndi-jfruit,  the  apostle  has  in  mind  the  imago 
of  the  sower.) 

Ver,  14, — Paul  regards  his  relation  to  the  Gentile  world  as  in- 
volving a  debt  to  be  discharged.  In  the  gospel  an  infinite  treasure 
had  been  committed  to  him,  out  of  which  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  impart  to  all  Gentiles  without  exception,  "  Greets  and 
barbarians"  ("EAAijot  re  ml  /Jap^apoi?),  signify,  therefore,  merely  the 
universal  heathen  world  ;  the  Jews,  whom  even  Philo  (vit.  Mos.  p. 
685)  reckons  amongst  the  barbarians,  are  not  mentioned  at  all  here, 
since  Paul  did  not  consider  himself  as  their  debtor.  (See  at  Galat. 
ii.  7.)  The  Romans,  however,  as  partaking  of  the  general  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  at  that  time,  are  of  course  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Greelis,  which  expression  had  then  lost,  to  a  certain  degree,  its 
merely  national  application,  but  had  obtained  this  wider  meaning, 
merely  because  the  culture  of  the  old  world  had  proceeded  from  the 
Greeks.  The  second  contrast,  "wise  and  unwise"  (^ompoZg  re  sai 
dvoTj-oL^),  is  by  no  means  parallel  to  the  first  ;  amongst  the  Greeks 
there  were  many  dvoriroi,  umoise,  and  amongst  the  bai-barians  were 
individual  aw^ot,  wise.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  first  contrast  is 
founded  upon  a  general  distinction,  the  second  refers  to  particular, 

*  According  to  Acts  xxiii.  !1,  the  AposUe  Paul  had  ayiaion  of  Christ,  in  which  it  was 
oxpresaly  said  to  him,  "  Thou  must  bear  witness  of  mo  at  Roma  also."  But  this  visiott 
did  not  ts.ke  plaoo  until  cfler  the  composition  of  liie  Epistlo  to  the  Bomans. 
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individual  differences  ;  but  the  gospel  is  equally  adapted  to  all  dif- 
ferences of  national  and  personal  character,  and  therefore  Paul 
regards  himself  aa  a  debtor  to  the  whole  vast  Gentile  world.  The 
above  contrasts,  finally,  would  greatly  surprise  us  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans,  if,  as  Baiu  supposes,  the  church  in  Rome  had  indulged 
in  a  Judaisiog  tendency,  and  was,  therefore,  composed  for  the  greater 
part  of  Jews.  But  the  supposition,  either  that  Paul  was  entirely 
silent  about  his  readers,  or  (if  we  consider  the  Jews  included  in  this 
expression)  reckoned  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  is  certainly  ir- 
rational, 

Ver.  15. — From  this,  his  general  spiritual  relation,  Paul  then 
deduces  his  readiness  to  serve  the  Eomans  also. 

(As  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  pre- 
ceding, we  may  beat  consider  outu  as  elicited  by  a  icaBii^j  latent  in 
verse  14.  To  connect  it  with  the  KoOci^  so  far  back  as  verse  13, 
only  increases  the  difficulty.  Still  the  supplying  of  KaOi^g  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  the  clause  may  rather  be  taken  merely  con- 
secutively according  to  the  analogy  of  Acta  xvii.  33,  xxvii.  17,  44  ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  28,  xiv.  25.  "I  am  debtor  to  all  the  Gentiles — so,  as 
such,  I  am  ready  to  preach  to  you  also."  Thus,  in  profane  writers 
also,  ovTug  stands  directly  for  ovto^,  [See  Matthite's  G-r.  Gramm. 
vol,  ii.  p.  1235.]  The  words  to  kut'  s/te  npoQviiov  are  best  taken  in 
the  sense,  "  my  inclination,  my  readiness."  llpfie^ftov,  as  substan- 
tive, is  found  in  the  best  authors,  e.  g.,  Eurip.  Medea,  v.  178  ;  Iphig. 
Taur.  v.  989,  And  na-r'  efie  is  a  circumlocution  for  ^/^oi),  this  form 
of  expression  being  chosen  to  poiot  to  a  contrasted  KaO'  -Oiidg. — 
EvayysXi^b)  and — eoOat  ^^  -ites  jg  construed  in  the  New  Testament 
either  with  nvi  or  rivd.) 

Ver.  16-— With  a  sudden,  but,  aa  respects  the  thought,  natural 
transition,  Paul  now  comes  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  itself. 
Both  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  circurastancea  under 
which  it  must  be  preached  in  Rome,  seemed  to  the  eye  of  man  to 
render  a  successful  result  of  Paul's  preaching  there  very  improbable. 
In  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  earthly  potentate  of  the  world,* 
in  a  city  where  all  the  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  had  their  rep- 
resentatives, it  might  well  appear  hopeless  to  the  natural  man  to 
preach  the  crucified  Son  of  God,  a  Master  who  could  only  promise 
his  disciples  while  on  earth  death  and  suffering.  Kevertheless, 
under  the  conviction  of  that  Divine  power  which  resided  in  the  gos- 
pel, Paul  utters  his  ova  i-naiaxOi'ofi.Mj  I  am  not  ashamed.  This  must 
be  conaidered  a  Litotes,  inasmuch  aa  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was  to  him  the  subject  of  his  highest  glory  (1  Tim.  i.  8,  etc.)  To 
shew  plainly  how  little  cause  he  had  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel, 
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he  terms  it  "the  power  of  God"  (Svvaiiif;  Qeov).  The  expression 
combines  a  reference  to  the  exalted  source,  and  to  the  almighty 
power  of  the  gospel,  which  stand  in  strange  contrast  with  its  insig- 
nificant, nay,  startling  outward  appearance,  at  which  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  stumbled.  (1  Oor.  ii.  2,  etc.)  It  is  not,  however,  the 
doctfine  in  itself  which  possesses  this  power,  but  the  doctrine  in 
living  unity  with  the  events  to  which  it  is  related.  The  gospel  is  a 
Divine  act,  which  continues  to  operate  through  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  that  not  in  the  first  place  outwardly,  but  inwardly,  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  and  for  eternal  purposes.  (Suri^pm,  salvation,  is  the 
opposite  oi dmiXeta,  perdition.  See  Matth.  xviii.  II.  Because  salva- 
tion from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  is  the  highest  end  of  Christianity, 
the  gospel  itself- is  called  evayyeXiov  r^^  crti-njpiaf,  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, and  Christ  dpxT/°^  """^f  uwrjjpi'a^.  Captain  or  prince  of  salvation.) 
The  condition  of  its  operation  in  man  is  only  -niang,  faith.  (On  the 
import  of  niari^,  see  at  Rom.  iii,  21,)  The  medicine  only  worka 
when  it  is  taken  by  the  patient  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  gospel  is 
effectual  only  when  received  in  faith.  But  this  faith  is,  by  God's 
grace,  possible  to  every  one,  the  time  of  whose  calling  has  arrived  ; 
the  Jews  have,  however,  the  iiist  claim  to  this  calling.  The  con- 
trast of  Jews  and  Greeks  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
Greeks  and  barbarians  in  ver.  14.  There  the  apostle  was  speaking 
of  his  personal  relation  to  all  classes  of  the  Gentile  world,  here  he  is 
speaking  of  the  purely  objective  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  human 
race.  Mankind  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Divine  economy,  he  con- 
siders as  forming  two  divisions,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world, 
and  ascribes  to  all  the  privilege  of  being  called  to  believe,  whilst  he 
recognizes  a  certain  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (see  also  iL 
9,  10).  This  prerogative  was  no  mere  pretension  advanced  on  the 
part  of  that  people  from  pride  and  blindness,*  but  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance, which  had  the  design  of  erecting  amongst  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, a  hearth  and  an  altar  for  God,f  from  which,  as  a  centre,  the 
sacred  fire  might  then  be  more  easily  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 
(See  at  John  iv.  22.)  How  the  Jews  lost  the  advantage  thus  as- 
signed to  them,  by  their  unbelief,  is  mentioned  later,  in  ehap.  x. 

Ver.  17.  The  apostle  again,  through  ydp,  annexes  the  reason 
why  the  gospel  could  bo  thus  effectual  as  a  Divine  power  unto  eter- 

*  Prom  the  general  prevalence  of  tliia  Tiew  arose,  no  doubt,  the  omission  of  jrpuTov, 
observable  in  somo  IfSS.,  yii!.,  B.G-.,  wliicii  is,  however,  certaiuly  quite  erroaeous.  So 
doubt,  ia  the  caaa  of  tho  Jews,  tbero  was  t'requentiy  connected  with  the  consciousoesa  of 
their  eleotioa,  arrogance  and  oonteinpt  of  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  humility;  but  ibe  eon- 
vietion  of  their  election  was  cot,  on  that  account,  bj  any  means,  itself  an  error. 

I  npwTDii  ia  therefore  not  merely  to  be  referred,  as  is  dona  by  the  Greeli'  Fathers,  Ifl 
the  earlier  CBlling,  but  also  to  their  larger  endowraent  with  tho  gifts  and  fulness  of  grace. 
Theodoret  erraneously  asserts  that  itpiJTov  designates  merely  Tii^tor  rt/i^v,  uv  siiipirof 
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nal  salvation  :  namely,  tecauee  in  it  a  new  way  of  salvation  is  dis- 
closed, ''  ihe  righteousness  of  God,  proceeding  from  faith."  The 
explanation  of  the  leading  ideas  in  the  tlicme  which  the  apostle 
thus  proposes,  i.  e.,  the  "  righteousness  of  God"  (diKaioavvi)  Geiw);  and 
"  faith"  (m'arif),  we  defer  to  ill.  21,  I  merely  make  the  prelimi- 
nary remark,  that  the  former  word  does  not  here  signify  the  Divine 
attrihute  of  righteoneness,  or  goodness,  or  faitlifulness,  as  has  been 
supposed,  but  that  the  apostle  opposes  the  righteousness  of  God 
{StKoioavvij  Qsoi),  or  iK  Bmv,  PhU,  iii.  9),  to  legal,  or  our  personal 
righteousness  (dwaioaivij  iic  v6[iov,  or  sf  dv6p<!>nov.  i.  e.,  Mia.),  and 
embraces  under  it  the  entire  peculiar  influence  of  the  gospel. 
The  reahzation  of  absolute  perfection  (Matth.  v.  18)  is  the  highest 
end  of  man's  existence  ;  the  law  could  effect  nothing  of  this  be- 
yond a  mere  outward  legality ;  but  regeneration  produces  through 
grace,  in  believers,  an  internal,  moral  state,  the  righteousness 
of  God,  which  answers  the  highest  requirements.  This  new  way 
of  salvation  was  hidden  from  all  eternity  (Ephes.  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  7);  it  needed,  therefore,  to  be  revealed  by  Christ  in  his  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  work  of  redemption  ;  Paul's  business  was 
simply  to  communicate  this  information.  From  the  connexion  with 
ver.  16,  which  exalts  the  gospel  as  the  power  of  God,  it  is  plain, 
that  SiKaioavvij  Qeov,  righteousness  of  God,  cannot  signify  the  mere 
declaring  a  person  righteous,  but  the  really  maldng  him  righteous. 
This  Paul  declares,  not  only  of  those  who  were  then  Hiong,  but  also 
of  all  later  generations,  because  he  considers  the  righteousness  of  all 
as  absolutely  realized  in  Christ.  That  which  in  him  was  perfected 
once  for  all,  is  gradually  transmitted  to  individual  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  their  renewal,  and  is  received  by  fchem  in  faith, 
and  reckoned  to  their  account.  Peculiar  in  the  present  passage  is 
the  addition  of  elg  manv,  to  faith.  Doubtless  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand this  as  denoting  an  increase  of  faith,  an  inward  development 
of  faith  from  a  lower  degree  to  a  higher,  the  advance  from  a  more 
external  stage  in  our  personal  appropriation  of  salvation  to  one 
more  profound  and  spiritual.  There  was  plainly  no  occasion  whatever 
here  for  Paul  to  allude  to  the  development  of  faith  (in  itself  by  all 
means  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  fact);  on  the  contrary,  this  inter- 
pretation would  leave,  in  the  mention  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  the  capital  point,  namely,  that  it  proceeded  (on  man's 
part)/rora  faith,  entirely  untouched.  'Ek  does  not,  therefore,  indi- 
cate in  this  place,  as  Eeieho  has  justly  remarked,  the  point  of  de- 
parture with  respect  to  an  advance,  but  the  ground  of  obtadmng 
righteousness,  the  personal  appropriation  of  the  Divine  benefit,  which 
becomes  also  particularly  clear,  if  we  for  a  moment  leave  eig  Ttlimv 
out  of  sight.  Big  ■nioTLv,  therefore,  can  only  be  taken  as  =  dg  mc~ 
TevovTug,  since  it  is  only  those  who  believe  that  secure  the  righteous- 
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ness  of  faith,  and  thus  for  them  alone  it  ie  revealed  in  the  gospel.* 
The  entire  combination,  in,  merecig  elg  manv^  seems  designed  to 
bring  out  faith  with  emphasis,  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  works  were  of  the  Old. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  apostle  proves,  in  a  subsecLuent  part 
of  his  epistle  (chap,  iv.),  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  pious  men  who  lived  before  Christ,  it  was  faith  which 
made  them  righteous  ;  so  also  here  he  describes  the  new  way  of  sal- 
vation in  its  historical  connexion.  We  must  not  consider  this  a 
mere  accommodation,  and  application  of  Old  Testament  expressions 
to  entirely  different  relations  ;  this  retrospective  use  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  rather  to  be  derived  from  that  scriptural  fundamental 
view  of  it,  which  supposes  that  in  it  all  the  germs  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  already  really  contained,  and  that,  therefore,  the  New 
Testament  is  only  the  T^^pwtjff,  fulfilment,  of  the  Old.  (See  at 
Matth.  V.  17.)  The  cLuotation  from  Habak.  ii,  4,  is  also  made  use 
of  in  Galat.  iii.  11,  and  Heb.  x.  38,  in  both  with  reference  to  faith 
and  the  righteousness  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we  must  acknowl- 
edge with  justice,  since  it  is  but  one  faith  at  different  stages  of  its 
development  which  is  represented  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. (See  Heb.  xi.  1,  etc.)  Eternal  life  (^rjoerai  is  used  in  a  preg- 
nant sense  =  fu^T  aluiviov  ifet)  is  never  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
faith.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text,  fi;h^  ""ii^s^  pi^is,  e«  morewf 
cannot  he  connected  with  Sinaiog,  yet  in  Paul's  use  it  must  be  thus 
taken.  We  freq^uently  meet  with  such  free  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Testament  text,  and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
indeterminateness  of  Hebrew  constructions  very  much  favours  such 
a  proceeding.!  Applied  in  a  profane  spirit,  as  by  the  Kabbinical 
writers,  this  method  perverts  the  Scripture  ;  but  when  exercised  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  this  liberty  is  a  means  of  manifesting  the  infinite 
fulness  of  its  contents.  (The  LXX.  must  have  read  ■'tismKa,,  for 
they  translate  it  ^k  mareiae  (loVj  and  ascribe  faith,  i.  e.,  faithfalnesB, 
to  God.  But  the  faithfulness  of  God  is  doubtless  manifested  in 
sending  the  Messiah,  and  in  bis  work,  so  that  this  conception  of 
the  passage  leads  us  back  to  the  right  thought.) 

*  Eetter,  I  ihiak,  to  take  ek  liicTtv  as  a  sort  of  emphatic  aaii  mtensifjicg  repetition  : 
"from  Faith,  into  faith,"  beginning' ami  ending  in  feltU;  whoDy  of  faifl). — [K. 
\  See  the  Comm.  at  Luke  iv,  18,  19. 
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PART     II., 

(1. 18— XI.  36.) 
THE    DOCTKINAL    EXPOSITION. 

SEOTTOH"  I 

OF   THE    SINFULNESS   OF   THE    HUMAN   RACE. 

(I.  18— III.  20.) 

The  very  nature  of  tlie  apostle's  undertaking  rec[uired  tliat 
before  portraying  the  character  of  the  new  method  of  salvation,  he 
flhould  demonstrate  its  necessity.  It  was  further  requisite  that  this 
necessity  should  be  pointed  out  in  both  those  great  divisions,  under 
which  the  human  race  is  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  i.  e.,  alike  among  Jews  and  G-eutiles  or  Greelra  ;  that  it 
might  plainly  appear  that  such  a  new  and  complete  way  was  needed 
by  all  in  common.  Paul,  therefore,  from  chap,  i,  18-32,  treats  ex- 
clusively of  the  condition  of  the  Gentiles  ;  from  ii.  1-20,  the  Jews 
principally  occupy  his  attention  ;  and  lastly,  from  iii.  1-20,  he  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  two,  in  which  he  considers  their  different  re- 
lations to  the  remedial  provisions  of  Divine  mercy.  We  treat  this 
first  section  under  these  three  divisions. 

§  3.  Condition  of  the  Heathen  Wobld. 

(1. 18-32.) 

In.  describing  the  necessity  of  a  new  way  of  salvation  for  the 
heathen  world,  the  apostle  naturally  set  out  with  considering  their 
degraded  moral  condition.*  But  it  was  also  required  that  this  state 
of  alienation  from  God  should  be  traced  to  its  origin.  Even  the 
Gentile  world  was  not  without  some  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  con- 
sequence some  insight  into  the  Divine  law ;  but  the  knowledge 
which  was  thus  within  their  reach,  the  Gentiles  lost  by  their  own 

*  Soo  Usteii'a  Pauliniaaher  Lehvbegriff,  4tli  ed.  p.  16,  seq.,  and  tba  passages  tbore 
quoted. 
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fault,  and  with  theli  theoretical  errors,  the  stream  of  their  practical 
tiaiisgressious  rose  to  a  most  fearful  height.  The  mere  recovery  of 
that  general  knowledge  of  G-od,  which  they  once  possessed,  could,  of 
coursOj  effect  nothing  in  this  evil  case,  for  if  it  had  not  been  effect- 
ual ia  preventing  them  from  sinking  into  vice,  still  less  could  it  raise 
the  mass  from  the  slough  of  iniquity  into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  it 
was  therefore  necessary  that  a  new  element  of  life,  a  Divine  power 
(^Svva/ug  Beov)  should  be  introduced  into  the  world,  which  should 
render  possible  a  new  beginning  for  man  ;  such  the  gospel  proved 
itself  to  be. 

Yer.  18. — The  apostle  had  already  used  yap  three  times  in  suc- 
cession in  vers.  16,  17,  and  uses  it  yet  a  fourth  time,  to  connect  this 
verse  with  the  preceding,  as  (1  Cor.  ix.  16,  etc.).  For  with  the  reve- 
lation of  God's  righteousness  in  the  gospel  he  contrasts  the  revela- 
tion of  his  wrath  in  the  law  :  as  the  former  comes  to  believers  {dg 
mmiv^  i.  e.,  dg  ndvrag  TnnTsvovTaq)  so  the  latter  on  all  ungodliness 
{i-rji  TT&tjav  Anefiefav).  But  the  deductive  yap  connects  what  follows 
in  such  a  manner  with  what  has  gone  before,  as  to  direct  attention 
to  the  life  which  is  by  faith.  Those  only  who  are  just  by  faith  shall 
live,  for  God's  wrath .  reveals  itself  against  all  unrighteousness 
(which  cannot  be  avoided  by  him  who  lives  not  by  faith).  Looking 
upon  ydp  as  intended  to  connect,  or  explain  the  clauses  of  an  argu- 
ment (see  Hartung's  Partikellehre,  i.  363,  etc.),  we  may  here  trans- 
late it  by  "  yea ;"  it  points  back  to  the  weE-known  truth  of  God'e 
justice  in  punishing  sin,  which  the  life  of  faith  alone  can  satisfy.  In 
this  general  idea,  therefore,  tha.t  God  punishes  sin,  on  which  the 
apostle  Paul  grounds  his  whole  argument,  be  already  intimates  the 
contrasts  between  the  two  dispensations  ;  since  vers.  17, 18,  exactly 
correspond  to  one  another.  Sinful  man  has  the  most  pressing  need 
of  the  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  without  this  he  is 
subject  to  the  wrath  of  God  (^py^  Otov).  (The  endeavours  to  force 
another  meaning  upon  ydp,  e.  g.,  "  but,"  are  altogether  to  be  rejected. 
Comp,  "Winen's  Gramm,  §423  etc.)  The  Divine  anger  (see  at  Matth, 
xviii.  34,  35,  John  iii.  35,  36),  we  of  course  consider  as  merely  sig- 
nifying the  manifestation  of  God's  justice  against  sin  ;  this  is  here 
represented  in  its  two  principal  forms,  as  alienation  from  God  (dai- 
(3«(0i),  and  discord  in  earthly  relations  {dSiKta),  and  these  in  all  pos- 
sible cases,  greater  as  well  as  smaller  (nSoa).  The  only  further  ques- 
tion is  this,  how  are  the  words  dTtonaXv-rrTercu-  utj'  oipavov,  revealed 
from  heaven,  to  be  taken  ?  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
expression  "  from  heaven,"  and  some  interpret  it  of  some  particular 
judgment  of  God,  e.  g.,  lightning,  or  refer  it  to  the  last  judgment. 
But  the  general  character  of  the  whole  passage  by  no  means  admits 
of  such  special  applications.  Each  and  every,  outward  as  well  as 
inward,  present  as  well   as  future,  act  of  God's  punitive  justice 
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is  here  designed  ;  they  are  for  this  reason  only  represented  as  coroing 
from  heaven  as  they  eootrast  with  sin  on  earth  that  eternal  harmony 
which  reigns  in  the  heavenly  and  spiritual  world,  whence  alone  pro- 
ceed all  pure  manifestations  of  the  Divinity~evon  those  of  holy  and 
juBt  punishment. 

In  the  contrast  lying  in  the  phrase  rHv  -rijv  dl^deiav  Iv  AdiKio,  Kare.- 
x6vTb)v,  who  by  unrigAieousness  repress  the  trvih,  truth,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  good  (comp.  in  Oomm.  at  John  i.  14,  viii.  44),  is  set 
against  falsehood,  as  the  mother  of  all  sin  (as  weE  of  doe/Seta  as  of 
(MiK(a)j  and  is  represented  as  oppressed  hy  it  through  ddtida.  (We 
are  not  to  take  iv  ddmi^  ss—ddiK(,)g,  or  dvd^f,  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  criminal ;  the  thought 
is  rather  this,  that  unrighteousness  =  dvottla  departure  from  the 
Divine  law,  stifles  the  truth,  and  gives  birth  to  error  and  lies. 
KftT^Efv,  in  the  sense  "  to  keep  under,  to  restrain  the  activity  of," 
is  found  also  in  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  Acts  xxvii.  40.)  Here,  moreover, 
the  suppresaioQ  of  the  truth  has  neither  an  exclusively  external,  nor 
exclusively  internal  reference ;  but  combines  both  ideas.  -This  per- 
nicious energy  of  sin  naturally  begins,  of  course,  in  the  heart  of  the 
individual  man,  but  extends  itself  gradually  onward,  and  darkens 
the  conscience  of  whole  nations  and  ages,  i-endering  it  incapable 
of  perceiving  the  voice  of  truth  and  duty.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  Eomans,  from  the  total  obscuration  of  conscience,  wickedness 
reached  such  a  pitch,  that  the  gladiatorial  games,  one  of  the  most 
horrible  outgrowths  of  sin  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  were  the  general  custom.*  Accordingly  there  is  contained 
in  this  passage  an  assertion,  that  ever  since  the  fall,  and  in  the  state 
of  hereditary  sin,  there  was  and  is  a  truth  in  human  nature,  which 
by  constant  active  sin  may  he  kept  under  and  finally  stifled.  Paul 
does  not  represent  man  as  being,  in  consequence  of  hereditary  sin, 
in  such  a  state  that  he  can  sink  no  deeper,  but  rather  as  having  a 
light  in  himself ;  by  the  extinguishing  of  which  light  he  may  become 
at  length  whoUy  blind. 

Ver.  19.^The  Gentile  world  was  not,  however,  excusable  in  these 
its  errors,  from  what  might  he  thought  the  impossibility  of  if.s  attain- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  God^God,  on  the  contrary,  revealed  him- 
self to  it.  This  thought  is  expressed  in  ver.  19,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  founded  upon  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  energy  ;   God,  in  fact,  is  spoken  of  as  he  who   manifests 

*  It  may  be  aaid  that  ibe  praotiGe  of  oauaii^  thouaands  of  tiieir  feEow  men  to  be 
slaughtered  merely  to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  aigbt  of  sbowa,  was  almost  worse  even  tbaii 
that  of  eating  human  flesh,  whicb  appears  to  have  proceaded  at  first  only  oat  of  the  utt- 
bridleii  fury  of  battle.  TMt  the  gladiatorial  games  were  not  only  msuntained  at  the 
time  of  the  highest  civiliaation  of  the  ancient  world,  hut  then  first  attuned  a  definite 
form,  shows  how  little  the  education  of  the  head,  without  llierealreformaHonof  theheartj 
humanizes  the  manners. 
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f  to  men.  And  it  is  for  this  very  account  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  Grod  is  80  undeniable,  tiz.,  because  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
beams  of  the  original  source  of  light,  God  himself.  The  expression 
TO  yruarbv  rov  Bsov,  is  peculiar  to  this  passage  ;  the  word  yvuarov 
may  mean  either  that  which  is  known,  or  that  which  may  be  known  ; 
according  to  the  first  meaning,  the  phrase  would  mean  the  same  as 
yvSiaiq  -rov  GeoC ;  the  latter  would,  on  the  other  band,  distinguish 
that  which  may  be  known  of  Gfod  from  that  which  may  not.  (1  Tim. 
vi.  16.)  In  our  choice  between  the  two  interpretations,  we  can  be 
guided  only  by  the  whole  connexion  of  the  passage,  according  to 
which  (as  will  soon  be  shewn  more  at  length),  the  absolute  incapa^ 
city  of  the  heathen  for  the  knowledge  of  Gfod,  is  just  as  strongly 
denied,  as  the  possibility  of  their  unlimited  knowledge  of  him.  The 
expressions  -yviSotf,  or  I'nlyvuai^  rov  Qeoij,  knowledge  of  God,  denote, 
however,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  that  absolute 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  conveyed  to  man  by  means  of  the  mani- 
featatioQ  of  Grod  in  Christ ;  from  which  we  may  assume  that  the 
form  TO  yvuorov  tov  eeov -was  purposely  chosen  by  the  apostle,  in 
order  to  designate  that  lower  degree  of  acquaintance  with  G!-od, 
which  was  given  to  men  on  the  footing  of  the  Gientiles,  and  which 
was  only  gradually  obscured  by  siiL 

However,  it  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  Gl-od,  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  his  government  of  the 
world,  and  hie  works  in  it,  but  also  particularly  to  himself. 

(rvwffTO?  in  the  New  Testament  generally  means  recognized, 
known  [Acts  i.  19,  ii.  14,  iv,  10,  etc.,  Luke  ii.  44,  xxiii.  49],  for 
which  in  classical  Greek  the  form  yvwrof  is  usual.  The  sense 
"  which  may  be  known"  is  supported  by  no  other  example  in  the 
New  Testament ;  hut  abundantly  by  the  classics,* — 'Ev  avTolg,  in 
them,  refers  to  the  internal  nature  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  represented  ia 
the  soul  as  in  a  mirror,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  passage  to  suppose  with  some  that  this  expression  is 
used  only  of  the  philosophers  who  lived  in  the  Gentile  world,  for  the 
apostle  is  here  treating  of  a  universal  character  of  human  nature, 
and  what  is  here  said  of  the  heathen,  it  is  needless  to  say,  refers  to 
Jews  also.) 

Yer.  20. — Once  more  with  a  fresh  yap,  for  (the  seventh,  which 
foUows  without  interruption  from  ver.  16,  for  &i6tl,  ver.  19,  is  in 
meaning  exactly  the  same  as  yap),  the  apostle  annexes  a  thought  in 
which  the  agency  by  which  God  reveals  himself,  is  described  more 
closely.  We  can  point  to  no  manitestations  of  Deity,  either  imme- 
diate or  by  angels,  to  the  Gentile  world,  such  as  were  vouchsafed  to 


*  See  Hermaan'a  note  on  the  <Edip.  Rex,  of  S 
analogy  of  the  TerbaJain  rof  alao  sopportathiainteppretatioa. 
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the  Jews  ;  but  God  revealed  himself  to  them  by  bis  creation  from  the 
very  beginning.— 'Atto  icriasM^  K6anov,J^rom  the  creation  of  ike  world, 
can  only  refer  to  time,  as  Buckert  and  Keiche  justly  observe  (on 
which  account,  also,  ^^avepwire  staada  in  the  past  tense  at  ver,  19)  ; 
otherwise  Troi^fiara  immediately  afterwards,  denoting  the  created 
world,  is  merely  tautological,'*  The  determination  of  the  time  is 
besides  particularly  important  here,  because  it  is  the  apostle's  es- 
press  purpose  to  prove  that  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances, 
was  there  any  excuse  for  the  deep  moral  depravity  of  the  Gentiles, 
sioce  the  Imowledge  of  God  in  the  works  of  nature  was  a?woij/s  within 
their  reach.  At  the  same  time,  what  God  was  pleased  to  reveal 
concerning  himself,  is  more  exactly  declared  in  the  words  ro.  dopara 
airov,  his  invisible  things,  which  expre^ion  is  explained  and  lim- 
ited at  the  end  of  the  verse  by  ^  re  Aldio^  airov  SvvafU^  nal  deidnig, 
his  eternal  power  and  divinity.  The  "eternal  power"  is  very  definite 
and  easy  to  understand.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  creation,  the 
infinite  poicer,  which  this  presupposes,  first  impresses  itself  upon  the 
spirit  (see  Wisdom,  oh.  siii.)  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  merely 
temporal  evolutions  of  physical  agencies,  creative  power  appears  as 
eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  8si6Ti}g,  is  both  strik- 
ing and  obscure,  since  Geoii  is  necessarily  supplied.  But  doubtless 
the  apostle,  by  this  word,  as  above,  by  choosing  yTwirrdy,  intended 
to  mark  the  incompleteness  of  their  knowledge.  The  divin- 
ity of  God,  i.  e.,  his  higher  nature  in  general,  the  dominion  of  a 
mighty  power  over  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  of  a  condescending 
benevolence  in  the  care  of  all  the  creatures — all  this  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  mere  contemplation  of  nature  ;  but  by  no  means  the 
true  dei6-rri^  of  God,  his  personal  existence  as  the  absolute  Spirit,  as 
well  as  his  justice  and  holiness.  Still,  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
this  paa^age  is  the  ddpara  a-brov,  his  invisible  things  ;  this  seems  to 
imply  something  visible,  a  iparbv  6eoS.  And  doubtless  this  is  just 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  The  world  is  the  mirror  in  which  the 
inward  nature  and  being  of  God  is  displayed  yf  the  garment  which 
clothes  his  very  self  (Ps.  civ.  2).  Therefore  also,  the  world,  in  order 
to  lead  man  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  needs  to  be  contemplated 
with  a  spiritual  eye  (voovfieva  KaOop&rai  —  hi  rQ  v&  Kadoparai^  ;  as 
only  the  spirit  can  comprehend  the  spiritual  expression  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  because  in  like  manner,  the  invisible  being  of 
man  is  mirrored  in  his  visible  form,  so  also  nature  speaks  of  God's 

*  Oq  KTicFif,  see  tho  reniatkB  ou  riiL  19.  It  denotes  properly  and  primarily  the  oc!  of 
oreatioD,  ktiu/io,  Ihat  which  is  created;  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  haafl,  xrimc 
denotes  commonly  that  which  is  created. 

f  Calvin  justly  observes  on  thia  pasaage,  Deus  per  ae  inyisibilis  est^  seii  quia  elnoeC 
ejus  majeatas  in  oporibua  et  creaturia  univeras,  debnerunt  illioo  liomiaes  ai 
artjficeoi  suum  perspieue  declarant. 
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might  and  goodness  to  him  alone,  who  beholds  her  with  more  than 
the  mere  hodily  eye ;  the  latter  finds  in  her  only  disoi'der. 

(Krlmg  Koajiov  [see  at  vili.  18]  cannot  mean  the  world,  that  which 
was  created,  hut  only  the  act  of  creating.  Taken  in  the  former 
sense,  its  connexion  mth  KaOoparai  by  dtrS  would  present  a  difficulty ; 
in  that  ease,  iic  would  have  been  chosen,  as  in  an  entirely  parallel 
passage  in  Wisdom  xiii.  5.  Meyer,  to  be  sure,  refers  to  Matth.  vii. 
16,  where  is  found  dwo  tSjv  Kopntiv  iniyvuaeads  [Berl.  Jahrb.  1836,  N, 
113].  But  Kudopdrai  can  scarcely  be  found  constructed  with  dnd. — 
'AMiof  from  dd,  everlasting,  eternal ;  a&J^f,  invisible.— Os'Jt?;?  and 
dELOTTig  differ,  as  0E6g,  and  Mo?,  of  which  they  ai'e  the  abstract  nouns. 
The  fulness  of  the  deioTr/g  resides  in  the  world,  the  fulness  of  the  deorrig 
in  Christ  [Colosa.  ii.  9];  in  him  alone  can  the  Father  be  personally 
contemplated.) 

And  now,  at  this  remarkable  passage,  the  question  arises, 
what  does  Paul  wish  strictly  to  intimate  by  this  thought  ?  We 
might  think  it  imphed  in  the  passage,  that  men  in  earlier  times, 
when  they  stood  nearer  to  the  primeval  age,  had  been  able  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  God  through  nature  but  by  continual 
unfeithfula^s,  had  all,  without  exception,  lost  this  knowledge,  and 
become  abandoned  to  idol-worship.  But  this  is  plainly  not  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  ;  rather  is  he  speaking  here  of  human 
nature  as  it  manifests  itself  at  all  times  and  places,  so  that  he 
conceives  the  knowledge  of  God  may  always  develop  itself  afresh 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  world,  whether  by  reflection  on  its 
phenomena,  by  immediate  impressions  on  the  mind,  or  the  stir- 
rings of  conscience.  The  germ  of  sin,  which  existed  in  all  men, 
would  not  indeed  have  been  done  away  with,  but  certainly,  by 
obedience  to  that  knowledge  of  God  which  was  thus  within  their 
reach,  checked  in  its  development.  But  instead  of  this,  men  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  evil  desires  of  their  hearts,  darkened  thereby 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  yet  remained  to  them,  and  thus 
in  turn  heightened  their  animal  passions  into  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous lusts,  and  debauched  their  souls  hj  a  still  more  unnatural 
and  monstrous  idolatiy.  But  there  were  at  all  times  individuals 
who  proved,  by  leading  a  nobler  life,  even  in  the  most  debased 
states  of  heathenism,  that  it  was  at  all  times  possible  for  man, 
by  the  earnest  contemplation  of  nature,  to  raise  himself  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  God.  This  power  given  to  sinful  man  of  acquainting 
himself  with  God  in  nature,  is  brought  forward  by  the  apostle  in 
other  places  also,  particulary,  Acts  xiv.  15,  etc.,  xvii.  23,  etc.  The 
Ecdeemer  himself  assumes  such  a  power  in  passages  lilie  Matth.  vi. 
22,  23,  John  viii.  17.  (Comp.  Usteii's  Paul.  Lehrb.  p.  21.)  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  passage  we  are  now  considering  that  is 
not  found  elsewhere.     But  as  this  passage  is  found  in  the  apostle's 
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proof  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  the  impression  has  been 
produced  upon  many  minds,  that  the  idea  expressed  in  it  concern- 
ing the  capability  of  man  to  raise  hiraself  to  the  linowledge  of  G-od, 
limits  the  greatness  of  man's  depravity.  Bnt  in  this  the  truth  has 
been  overlooked,  that  moral  depravity  has  not  its  immediate  ground 
in"  the  understanding,  hut  in  the  will,  and  presupposes  the  want  of 
real  love,  on  which  account  even  morally  evil  spirits  are  said  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  God.  (James  ii  19.)  In  fact,  the  capability 
of.  knowing  God  heightens  the  moral  depravity  of  man ;  for  that 
they,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  can  go  on  further  and  further 
in  sin,  supposes  a  higher  degree  of  aversion  of  the  vrill  from  the 
law  than  if  they  had  sinned  without  this  knowledge.  The  Soman 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  Rationalists,  regard  altogether  errone- 
oimly  the  simple  yvowr^  rov  6sov  as  involving  also  true  love  and 
obedience.  But  again,  as  we  have  aheady  observed,  the  apostle 
restricts  that  knowledge  of  God  to  which  man  can  attain  by  the 
mere  contemplation  of  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  might  and 
goodness  of  God.  For  the  proper  nature  of  God,  as  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  and  pure  Love,  i.  e.,  communication  of  self  remained  unknown 
to  the  heathen,  as  well  as  to  moat  of  the  Jews  themselves  ;  on  which 
account  Christ  is  often  obliged  to  teU  the  Jews  that  they  know  not 
God.  Accordingly  Paul  might,  with  equal  justice,  have  here  brought 
out  the  idea  (if  it  had  happened  to  suit  his  argument),  that  man, 
from  the  mere  contemplation  of  nature,  could  never  arive  at  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  ;  passages,  therefore,  such  as  Ephes.  ii,  12,  are 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  present.  Even  the  best  of  the 
heathen,  with  their  weak  glimmering  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
remained  without  hope,  because  it  was  able  to  awaken  in  their  minds 
only  fear,  at  most  a  longing  after  the  unknown  God,  But  when 
Schneckenburger  says  that  Paul  might  have  derived  this  view  from 
the  Alexandrian  Gnostics,  he  brings  forward  a  very  unnecessary 
hypothesis ;  it  is  much  simpler  to  suppose  that  it  arose  indepen- 
dently in  his  own  mind,  as  it  did  also  in  that  of  the  Alexandrians, 
from  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  nobler  moral  phenomena 
amongst  the  Gentiles.  Granting  even  that  Paul  had  heard  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Alexandrians,  yet  he  did  not  adopt  it  from  them, 
hut  uttered  it  only  on  account  of  the  deep  truth  which  he  recognized 
in  it  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit. 

Ver.  21. — Paul  points  out  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  God  which  they  possessed  as  the 
beginning  of  their  errors.  (The  yvovreg  t  dv  Qsov^  knowing  GOD, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  more  general  term  9ei6-n]^, 
divinity,  for  here  he  is  only  speaking  historically  of  that  true  knowl- 
edge of"  God  which  existed  in  men  originally,  and  which  they 
gradually  lost.)    Otod,  as  the  absolutely  highest  Being,  claims  man 
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entirely,  with  all  his  adoration  and  all  hie  gratitude,  and  (since  Grod 
ifl  Spirit  and  Love,and  man,  in  his  true  nature,  is  so  likewise),  spirii- 
tial  adoration,  and  spiritual  gratitude,  i,  e.,  the  complete  surrender 
of  self,  and  the  obedience  of  the  inmost  powers  of  life.  Thus,  as 
the  highest  Spirit,  and  purest  LoVe  {(if  SeSv)  they  honoured  him  not, 
even  if  they  did  not  fail  in  outward  homage.  The  consequence  of 
their  forsaking  the  truth  was  then  their  sinking  into  vanity  (liarai- 
ovtjdai  =  V-'sot],  Jerem.  ii.  6);  of  their  forsaking  the  Light,  the  sink- 
ing into  darkness,  the  element  of  sin.  (The  dcaXoyiatiol  are  the 
actions  of  the  vmg  [see  my  Opusc-  Theol.,  p.  157]  ;  hence  both  vovg 
and  Kapdio,  the  two  principal  powers  of  the  man,  are  drawn  down 
deeper  into  sin.  With  the  vofif  begins  also  the  restoration  of  the 
man  in  the  new  birth,     See  at  vii.  25.) 

Vers.  22,  23. — G-raduaUy  the  Gentile  world  became  more  and 
more  degenerate,  till  the .  idea  of  Grod  was  entirely  obliterated,  so 
that  men,  and  even  beasts  of  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting 
forms,  received  divine  honours.  Amongst  modern  expositors,  Reicho 
has  contested  this  profound  derivation  of  idol-worship  from  sin, 
which  is  yet  undeniably  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Jerem, 
ii.  11 ;  Ps.  cvi,  20.)  His  opinion  is  rather  (p.  158),  that  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  individual  created  things, 
preceded  Monotheism,  since  all  the  conditions  for  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  feehng  were  wanting.  In  this  Reiche 
sets  out  with  the  quite  unscriptural,  and  altogether  untenable  view, 
that  the  course  of  human  development  begins  with  the  complctcst 
rudeness,  and  proceeds  to  the  gradual  perfection  of  our  inward  as 
well  as  outward  life.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  is  founded 
on  the  opposite  view  of  a  gradual  sinking  out  of  a  nobler  state 
into  sin,  parallel  with  which  degradation  appears  the  restoration 
of  man  to  his  original  glory,  by  a  succession  of  Grod's  gracious  mani- 
festations. He  means,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  degradation  of 
the  human  race  did  not  show  itself  suddenly  in  the  fearful  form  of 
the  worship  of  created  powers  and  images,  but  presupposed  a  con- 
tinual succe^ion  of  transgressions,  and  developments  of  sin.®  In 
consequence  of  these  the  higher  power  of  man's  life  (the  nvevtia) 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  only  the  brutal  inclinations  and 
instincts  remained,  without  a  ruler.  In  this  way  man,  of  course,  fell 
a  prey  to  the  powers  of  nature,  in  which  he  perceived  that  working 
on  a  mighty  scale  which  he  felt  to  be  active  in  himself.  It  was 
especially  the  generative  and  receptive  powers  of  nature  which  were 
recognized  by  man  as  the  most  powerful  in  himself  and  in  external' 
things,  and  hence  were  in  all  nature- worship  honoured  with  all  kinds 

*  The  necessity  of  a  preaching  of  tha  name  of  the  Lord  {Gienes.  iv.  26)  is  the  first  in- 
difialion  of  that  fallicg  away  from  tlie  truo  God,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  preaching 
of  the  snccBSiSive  patrtarohs  to  prevent 
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of  cniel  and  impure  services.  Where  holy  love  to  the  Highest  Good 
was  lost,  another  love  must  necessarily  occupy  the  heart,  for  toith- 
ovi  love  man  cannot  exist ;  but  ss  is  the  object  of  his  love  such 
does  man  himself  become,  for  love  implies  self-surrender  to  its  ob- 
ject. The  speculative  reason  of  man  could  not  free  him  from  this 
bondage  of  the  powers  of  nature,  for  it  awakened  no  higher  love,  and 
led  at  beat  to  a  hylozoistic  Pantheism.  The  wisdom  of  man  was 
s  (1  Cor.  iii,  9).  The  lavr,  at  the  same  time,  could  only 
1  the  feeling  of  bondage,  and  the  longing  after  freedom  ;  but 
freedom  itaelf,  and  the  raising  of  the  spirit  to  communion  with  G-od 
the  Spiri  t,  could  he  wrought  only  by  the  imparting  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple of  love  through  Christ ;  whence  also  it  is  the  Son  who  makes 
free, 

{ISXXa^av  S6$av,  k.  t.  X.,  answers  exactly  to  Ps.  cvi.  20,  where  the 
LXX.  have  ^XXd^avro  rijv  S6^av  ahT&v  \i.  e.,  Jehovah],  Iv  b^Mi^\xa.Tt 
fidaxov.  In  iv  ditouifian  ekdvof,*  in  the  likeness  of  the  image,  is,  no 
doubt,  an  allusion  to  Gen.  1,  26.  Man,  according  to  God's  will,  is 
certainly  intended  to  present  an  image  of  himself  in  holiness  and 
righteousness,  hut  this  image  is  not  to  be  abused  to  purposes  of 
adoration ;  since  he,  as  ipdapro^j  is  separated  from  the  &p6af>ro^  by 
an  infinite  chasm.  On  6fU)Cb>tia  and  d!ioib>ai^,  see  at  Eom.  viii.  8, 
The  worship  of  beasts  had  developed  itself  in  Egypt  in  the  grossest 
forms  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  hideous  errors,  so  that  even 
bestiality  formed  an  element  of  their  worship,  as  in  the  service  of 
Mendes.  The  expressions  used  by  the  apostle  are  applicable  to  tho 
worship  of  the  Ibis,  Apis,  Crocodile,  etc.,  etc.) 

Vers.  24,  25.— God  puliiahes  sin  by  sin,  that  sin  may  bring  with 
it  those  fearful  consequences  which  first  tend  to  lead  man  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  alienation  from  Gtod.  He,  therefore,  withdraw- 
ing the  influences  of  his  grace,  now  left  men  in  their  blindne^  to 
their  own  evil  lusts,  which  shewed  themselves  especially  in  the  un- 
checked dominion  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  natural  instincts, 
viz.,  sexual  desire,  and  to  the  power  and  Prince  of  darkness,  who  is 
the  Lord  of  sin  and  all  its  manifestations.  (By  dniid^EoOai  to, 
awitara  &v  saiTotf,  dishonouring  their  bodies,  etc.,  unnatural  lust  is 
not  yet  meant,  but  simply  lust  in  general,  which  always  in  its  sin- 
ful exercise  defiles  the  body,  whilst  other  sins  are  without  the  body. 
1  Cor.  vi.  18.  The  opposite  is  araadai  oksvo^  &v  TifjJg.  1  Thess.  iv.  4.) 
Such  abominations,  which  were  considered  not  only  lawiiil,  but  the 
proper  service  of  their  gods,  originated  in  tho  strayingfrom  truth  into 


('AA^tea,  truth,  and  ^sv3og,/alsehood,  are  here  to  be  taken  abso- 

*  The  KspreasioQ  (tar'  elicoua  nai  naff  A/io'iuuiv  (Genesis  i  26),  which  tliere  form  a 
Hendiadya,  ara  liere  compounded  into  one  espression,  d/ioiujin  dK6iin; — Qod  will  be 
WoraMpped  onlj  in  tho  perfect  image  of  his  Son.  not  in  Adam,  and  his  children. 
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lately,  not  as  logical,  or  simply  foiTnal,  mathematical  truth  and  false- 
hood, but  as  essential,  real  truth,  God  himself  is  Essence  and  Truth 
fcf.  John  i.  14];  sin  is  the  abeence  or  perversion  of  the  real,  is  noth- 
ingness and  lie.  Seffd^eadof  ~  •n^oaawsiv  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  here.  IlapU  rhv  arlaavra  is  best  taken  as,  putting  into  the 
baclc  ground,  passing  over  the  true  God,  or  being  bostilo,  opposed  to 
him.  The  doxology  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to  the  contrast 
between  the  heathen's  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  the  honour  which 
was  due  to  him.) 

Vers,  26,  27. — God  let  the  Gentiles  sink  to  yet  lower  degrada- 
tion, in  permitting  them  to  fall  into  unnatural  lusts.  Here  hu- 
manity appears  degraded  below  the  beasts  ;  in  the  indulgence  of 
natural  passions,  man  falls  under  tbc  power  of  a  very  strong  appe- 
tite, and  has  in  that  a  certain  excuse  ;  but  sins  of  unnatural  lewdness 
are  the  abominations  of  unmixed  wickedness.  That  they  were  so 
much  in  vogne  in  the  Eoman  and  Grecian  world,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  age,  notwithstanding  all  ita  outward 
polish  of  cultivation.  (Compare  Tholucli'a  Ahhandlung  iiber  den 
sittliehen  Zustand  der  Heidenwelfc,  at  the  beginning  of  Neander's 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,  B.  I,) 

Ver.  28. — The  punishment  of  such  abominations  was  the  com- 
plete spiritual  ruin  which  accompanied  it  (dvTiiiiaBiav  sv  t^avroi^,  i.  e,, 
h/  ™  v&  dnoXajiQdvoTiTsg,  ver.  27),  and  which  again  could  not  hut 
bring  disorder  into  all  political  and  social  relations,  God  permitted 
them  to  fall  into  this  condition,  to  bring  the  consequences  of  their 
sin  completely  home  to  their  consciences. 

(As  the  knowledge  of  God  is  eternal  life  [John  xvii,  3],  so  Paul 
rightly  finds  in  the  absence  of  it  the  source  of  all  sin,  and  of  its  re- 
sults. The  dSoKi^og  voijg  contains  a  verbal  allusion  to  oix  kdoni^aav. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  consider  God,  who  ia  the  absolute  Good, 
as  good,  made  them  reprobates  ;  while  they  fancied  that  they  were 
rejecting  Mm,  he  cast  away  ihem,  and  they  cast  away  themselves. 
The  reference  of  the  AdoKiftia  to  the  I'oCf  marks  corruption  as  having 
penetrated  to  the  deepest  spring  of  life  ;  the  vovq  was  intended  to 
govern  both  body  and  soul :  how  great  then  must  he  the  rain,  if  the 
highest  principle,  the  power  by  which  man  receives  the  Divine  ele- 
ment, is  itself  destroyed.  [Matth,  vi,  22.]  Sexual  impurities  are 
set  forth  as  the  source  of  all  other  vices,  because  they  destroy  the 
most  sacred  and  tender  relations  of  human  nature.) 

Vers.  29-31. — -In  the  following  cataloguo  of  sins  {a  similar  list 
is  found  Galat.  v,  19,  etc.;  2  Tim.  iii.  3),  by  which  the  mind 
that  is  estranged  from  God  discloses  its  enmity,  no  perfectly 
distinct  succeasion  can  certainly  be  traced  out,  and  occasionally 
the  apostle  is  guided  in  the  connexion  by  similarity  of  sound 
in  the  words  ;  still  it  is   undeniable  that,  setting  out  with  the 
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more  general  formB  of  sin,  he  passes  to  its  more  spec 
tations.* 

(The  reading  nopvel^  is  not  found  in  A.B.C.  and  several  other 
MSS.  and  critical  authorities.  Without  doubt  this  reading  is  not 
here  genuine,  as  Paul  had  already  treated  at  length  of  sins  relating 
to  the  sexes.  Transcribers,  who  thought  that  this  very  sin  was  here 
missing,  added  this  expression  instead  of  -nmiripia. — Uovripta  and 
KOKla  are  nearly  allied,  yet  the  former  renders  more  prominent  the 
producing  of  evil ;  nov^p6g  is  rather  the  corrupting,  icaico^  the  cor- 
rupted.— 996vov  and  ipivov  are  connected  in  the  same  way  on  ac- 
count of  the  sound  in  Euripides  Troad,  v.  763.— KaKo^feta  denotes 
depravity  of  mind,  inclination  to  evil,  the  opposite  to  ev'qdua. 
•liQv^Lorqg,  a  secret  calnmniator,  bacfe-biter ;  mrdXaXoi;,  every  slan- 
derer, even  the  common,  pubhc  evil-speaker. — The  latest  investiga- 
tions do  away  the  distinction  between  Beoarvyi^,  God-hating,  and 
Bsoarvy-qq,  God-hated-f  The  active  meaning,  contemners  of  Grod, 
is  probably  to  be  here  preferred,  since  all  evil-doers,  as  such,  are 
without  exception  displeasing  to  God,  but  sin  does  not  rise  in  all  to 
the  actual  contemning  of  God.  The  ancients  also  mention  the  par- 
ticular sin  of  QEOCTe^Spio.  See  Aristoph.  Vesp.  v.  416. — 'T^fur^? 
marks  the  violent  and  insulting,  imprjtpava^  him  who  ia  proud  of 
his  penional  dignity,  etc. — 'Kavvhovg  is  wanting  in  sevoral  authori- 
ties, but  is  to  be  retained  as  genuine  on  account  of  the  Parono- 
masia with  davvBirov^.  It  is  most  suitably  taken  as  "  foolhardy, 
rash  in  wicked  enterprises,"  whilst  AovvBero^  denotes  the  covenant- 
hreaker. — 'ktn^ovdovi;  is  not  found  in  A.B.D.E,G.  and  several  other 
critical  authorities  :  still  it  was  probably  only  omitted  by  the  copy- 
ists on  account  of  its  similarity  in  form  to  the  other  words,  unless  it 
has  found  its  way  into  this  passage  from  2  Tim.  iii.  3.  It  differs  from 
the  kindred  dmvdeTo^  in  tins,  that  it  marks  not  the  breaking  of  tho 
covenant,  but  the  refusal  to  enter  into  one,  and  therefore  imphes 
implacableness,  want  of  love.) 

Ver.  32. — Into  this  flood  of  sins  the  holy  God  pennitted  unholy 
men  to  sink ;  not  by  any  special  influence  tending  to  make  them  bad, 
but  according  to  the  necessary  law  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  world. 
For  where  God  and  his  holy  character  is  not,  and  therefore  the 
vanity  of  the  creature's  self  is  the  ruling  power,  there  sin  begets  sin, 

*  Qlockler'B  endeavour  only  cocfirma  mo  in  my  view,  that  we  mnst  not  attempt  to  go 
further  in  demonatrating  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  foilowing  catalogue  of  the  mani- 
festations of  sin.  He  regards  udtKia,  icaitia,  and  icaico^l)eia  as  the  general  aspresaions, 
and  all  that  follows  upon  tiiem,  aa  the  special  maoifestalions  of  these.  But  againat  this 
so  much  may  be  urged  in  almost  erery  particular  ospresaioa,  that  it  is  better  lo  consider 
the  order  of  succession  under  a  freer  aspect. 

f  The  accentuation  of  tbe  word  as  an  oxytone  is  to  be  preferrecl,  in  confbrmity  with 
the  rule,  that  compound  adj'ectiveB  in  ni  "re  always  oxytones.  See  Butlmann's  Larger 
Grunmai',  B.  II.  p.  317. 
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and  pmiishes  itself  by  sin.  In  this  law  Divine  love  shews  itself  as 
plainly  as  Divine  justice  ;  for  the  frightful  consequences  of  sin  are 
intended  to  awaken  in  the  man  the  germ  of  those  better  feelings 
that  slumber  there.  And  if  even  within  the  Christian  world  in- 
stances of  all  these  manifold  forms  of  vice  present  themselves,  this 
is  only  a  proof  how  carefully  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  invisible  reality  ;  nay,  if  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer  traces  of  some  of  the  sins  which  are  here  denounced  as 
heathenish  are  to  be  found,  this  only  declares  the  truth,  that  in  him 
too  the  "  old  man"  is  living,  who,  as  such,  carries  with  him  that 
alienation  from  God  which  is  the  mother  of  aJl  sin.  But  as  in  the 
new  man,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  believer,  so  also  in  the  invis- 
ible church,  in  the  case  of  that  community  of  Christ  on  earth  to 
which  BO  much  is  yet  lacking,  there  is,  through  the  Spirit  which  fills 
her,  a  new  principle  active,  which  recognizes  the  true  character  of 
all  these  abominations,  corrects  them  in  itself  and  others,  and  con- 
tains within  itself  the  power  gradually  to  overcome  them.  But  it 
is  precisely  this,  viz.,  truth  existing  m  the  very  state  of  sinfulness,  i.  e., 
true  repentance,  which  the  apostle  so  painfully  feels  the  lack  of  in 
the  heathen  world.  It  knows  the  commandment  of  God,  it  knows 
bow  deserving  of  death  are  its  ti'ansgressions,  and  yet  it  not  only 
practises  them  itself,  but  praises  others  also  who  practise  them, 

(AmaLMfia  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  ivroX^,  ph,  ordinance.  See 
on  Eom.  ill,  21,  and  on  the  thought  itself  on  Eom,  ii.  14,  15,  The 
MSS,  D.E.G,  and  several  versions,  contain  after  i-niyvdvreg  the  words 
ovK  ivorjuav,  or  oi/K,  h/vMaav,  ov  avvijicav.  These  additions  Iiave,  how- 
ever, arisen  only  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  thought  here  ex- 
pressed ;  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  this,  that  they  not  only 
recognized  sin,  but  also  punishment  as  its  just  desert,  'Affof  Bavii- 
rov  implies  the  idea  that  death  is  the  consequence  of  sin  as  such, 
just  as  life  is  of  righteousness.  [See  Eom,  viii.  13.]  The  apostle 
had  mentioned  many  fruits  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart,  which, 
considered  by  themselves,  could  not  be  pimished  with  death  by  the 
civil  power  ;  but  in  the  individual  they  never  appear  isolated,  and 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  knows  the  inmost  disposition  of  the  heart, 
the  lesser  outward  trausgressionis  considered  equally  culpable,  if  com- 
mitted under  aggravating  circumstances,  with  the  grosser  outward 
offence  committed  under  circumstances  of  palliation,  A  man's  own 
sinful  deed  commonly  disturbs,  by  the  increased  force  it  gives  to  the 
lusts,  his  power  of  clear,  judgment  ;"  and  therefore  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  sins  of  others  when  one's  own  evil  desii'es  are  more  subdued, 
and  therefore  the  voice  of  conscience  is  more  easily  heard,  indi- 
cates a  greater  progress  in  sin  than  the  sinliil  action  itself) 
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§  4.  The  Condition  op  the  Jews. 
(II.  .1-29.) 

That  condition  of  moral  depravity  amongst  the  Gentiles,  de- 
picted in  tho  first  chapter,  made  apparent  the  necessity  of  a  new 
■way  of  aalvatiun  ,  but  previous  to  describing  this  way,  the  apostle 
directs  hia  attention  to  the  second  great  division  of  the  human  race, 
as  considered  ftom  the  theocratic  point  of  Tiew,  that  is,  to  the  Jews, 
It  is,  however,  only  in  ver,  11  that  Paul  begins  to  treat  expressly  of 
the  Jews  ;  for  in  the  firet  verses  he  is  still  speaking  of  Gentiles,  of 
those,  namely,  who  had  been  preserved  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
vice.  Ho  represents  these  as  excusing  themselves,  and  declaring 
the  gross  sinners  to  be  alone  culpable.  This  denial  of  the  charge  of 
sinfulness  lay  also  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  look  down  upon  the  whole  Gentile  worid  ss  sinners 
compared  with  themselves  ;  therefore  the  apostle,  in  these  verses, 
which  form  a  transition  to  the  other  subject,  amalgamates  this  part 
of  the  Gentile  world  with  the  Jewish  world,  which  must  have  re- 
cognized its  share  in  the  rebuke,  in  order  that  he  might  in  the  first 
place  exhibit  the  degradation  of  the  latter  more  plainly,  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  escellencies  of  some  reaUy  nobler  spirits  amongst 
the  Gentiles.  The  apostle,  therefore,  first  proves  that  the  state  of 
sinfulness  does  not  the  less  exist,  even  in  cases  where  ifc  produces  no 
such  outward  evil  fruits.  The  manifestations  of  sin  only  assume  a 
less  gross  and  prominent  form,  without  being  on  that  account  essen- 
tially different.  None  should  therefore  judge  his  neighbour,  but 
rather  judge  himself,  and  let  the  goodness  of  God  lead  him  to  re- 
pentance, knowing  that  the  just  God  punishes  without  fail  all  sin, 
whether  refined  or  coarse,  whether  outward  or  inward,  and  only 
rewards  the  good.  Now  if  this  principle  was  apphcable  to  all  men, 
it  was  so  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Jews,  who  had  received  an 
express  law  ;  but  on  this  very  account  they  would  but  be  more 
strictly  punished  if  they  had  not  observed  this  holy  law,  and  put  to 
deep  shame  by  many  heathens,  who  had  walked  according  to  their 
inferior  knowledge  more  faithfully  than  many  Jews  had  followed 
their  deeper  acq^uaintance  with  God.  Even  circumcision,  the  seal 
of  their  election  to  be  God's  people,  had  a  significance  only  when 
recognized  as  an  obligation  to  a  fiiithful  observance  of  the  law. 
Tho  real  character  of  tlie  Jew  was  not  therefore  outward,  but  in- 
wai-d,  and  depended  on  tho  circumcision  of  the  heart. 

Ver,  1. — -The  view,  that  the  apostle  from  the  very  first  verse 
addresses  himself  to  the  Jews  alone,  has  been  supported  by  Flatt, 
Tholuck,  Eiickert,  and  Eeiche,  besides  other  expositors  ;  this  view, 
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however,  appears,  from  the  general  character  of  the  expreealoas  em- 
ployed hy  the  apostle^  altogether  Tmteoable.  For  iiistancc,  (5  dvdpuire 
TOf,  0  every  man  (in  ver,  1)  in  connesion  with  naaa  Tpvxi}  dvdpii-nov, 
every  soul  of  man,  (ver.  9)  is  so  general,  that  Jews  i^one  cannot 
well  be  meant  by  it.*  Besides,  avrd  npdaaet^,  thou  practieeat,  etc. 
(ver.  1)  taken  according  to  the  usual  explanation,  as  spoken  of  the 
outward  practice  of  all  Jews,  bears  no  proper  sense,  inasmuch  as  the 
Jewish  people  collectively  were  actually  much  more  ftee  from  gToss 
vices  than  the  Gentile  world.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that 
those  Gentiles,  -whose  condition  is  depicted  in  the  first  chapter, 
cannot  he  spoken  of  in  the  second  (though  some  older  commenta- 
tors, e.  (/.,  Calovius,  have  supported  this  view);  for  the  persons  who 
outwardly  indulged  in  all  the  vices  there  delineated,  certainly  would 
not  dare  to  judge  others  under  the  sense  of  their  own  innocence. 
Such  persons  could  only  he  either  hypocrites  or  idiots,  with  whom 
further  argument  would  he  useless.  The  connexion  appears  then 
only  natural  and  complete,  when  wo  assume  that  Paul  is  speak- 
ing to  Gentiles  indeed,  but  only  to  such  as  lived  in  outward  re- 
spectability, addicted  to  no  such  flagrant  vices.  These  considered 
themselves  better  than  their  degraded  fellow-countrymen,  and 
therefore  sat  in  judgment  upon  their  sins.  The  Jews  too  stood 
in  a  similar  position.  In  general,  they  were  more  free  from  gross 
viciousness  than  the  Gentiles,  and  were  hence  inclined  to  coudemn 
them  ;  in  this  manner  then,  the  apostle  obtains  an  easy  transition 
to  the  Consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  in  that  he  points 
out  how  the  germ  of  all  those  vices  is  also  slumbering  in  their 
hearts,  as  in  those  of  the  better  GentHes.^  Augustine  rightly  un- 
derstood the  passage  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
argument  of  the  apostle  receives  its  full  truth.  All  the  Gentiles 
did  nut  actually  live  m  the  commission  of  the  crimes  painted  in  such 
glaring  colours  in  chapter  i.,  and  but  few  of  the  Jews  especially; 
nevertheless,  they  are  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  sinners  without 
exception,  because  they  all  bear  within  them  the  germ  of  all  vices. 
The  Gentiles  who  are  commended  in  chap.  it.  14,  15,  i-eceive  this 
commendation  only  because  they  assent  to  this  tntth.  The  apostle 
therefore  distinguishes  in  his  description  three  classes  of  men,%  who 

*  Gliickler  re<x^mzes  tiie  general  obamcter  of  tbese  expressions,  but  supposes  still 
that  Paul  is  merely  speaking  of  tiia  Jews  ;  iia  doea  nof,  however,  shew  how  these  two 
views  can  co-exist,  The  first  passage  <J  uvSpanc  nuc  might  still  be  construod  as  is  done 
by  Fritzsche,  "  whosoever  thou  art,  even  if  Ihou  shoaldest  belong  lo  the  people  of  Ood." 
But  ver.  9  is  clearly  to  bo  taken  quite  eenerally. 

■f  Very  instruotiTe  for  the  right  uuderstanding  of  this  passage  is  Galat.  ii.  15,  where 
it  ia  written,  V^'f  ^iisei  'lovSaloi,  sal  oiik  ii  yhCm  aftopru'kiii.  Here  then  also  the  Gen- 
tiles are  called  kot"  sioxw  the  iijiapTuloi,  as  the  most  morally  sunken,  according  to  which 
the  Jews  as  a  body  must  be  conceived  of  as  the  6'maini,  i.  e,,  of  course  as  the  righteous 
after  the  law. 

t  These  three  classes  we  meet  -with  ^aiU  in  aU  places  and  at  all  times,  and  thereSne 
Vol.  UL— 32 
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indeed  are  all,  without  exception,  sinners,  l)ut  yet  stand  in  a  different 
relation  to  sin.  The^st  class  consists  of  all  those  who  live  uncon- 
cerned in  flagrant  vices  ;  to  this  class  belonged  the  great  mass  of 
the  (Jentile  world,  and  some  few  individuals  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  check  the  grosser  outbreaks 
of  sin,  but  nevertheless  bear  in  their  hearts  the  germ  of  sinfulness, 
and  with  it  all  its  subtler  manifestations,  but  without  recognizing 
their  sinful  condition,  and  without  longing  for  something  better. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  and  individual 
Gentiles.  Their  condition  is  only  apparently  better  than  that  of 
those  belonging  to  the  first  class,  since,  while  they  lacked  the  lat- 
tei-'s  coarse  sensuality  and  vice,  they  suffered  from  spiritual  blindness 
and  want  of  love,  so  that  their  apparent  virtues  were  in  fact  but 
"  splendida  vitia."  To  the  third  class,  lastly,  belong  those  who  not 
only  have  avoided  the  grosser  outbreaks  of  sin,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  recognise,  with  penitent  sorrow,  their  inward  sinfulness,  and 
cherish  a  longing  for  a  moro  perfect  condition.  Of  these  alone  can 
it  be  said,  that  they  keep  that  law  (ii.  14,  15,  26,  27)  which  de- 
mands love  and  truth.  They  fulfil  the  law  of  love  in  that  humility 
which  will  not  permit  them  to  judge  their  weak  fellow-creatures  ; 
they  fulfil  the  truth  in  that  repentance  which  teaches  them  to  con- 
demn their  own  sin,  even  though  it  does  not  break  out  into  gross 
iniquity.  A  picture  of  this  genuine  Gentile  piety  is  presented  to  us 
iu  Cornelius  (Acts  x.);  and  Paul  can  have  meant  only  such,  accord- 
ing to  his  fundamental  view  in  ii.  14,  15,  26,  27.® 

Accordingly  the  person  mentioned  in  ii.  1,  as  judging  others,  is 
a  man  who  has  not,  indeed,  outwardly  indulged  in  the  same  grosser 
sins  which  he  condemns  in  others,  but  who  is,  in  fact,  inwardly  liv- 
ing after  a  subtler  form  in  the  same  coiTupt  frame  of  mind  ;  and  it 
is  just  precisely  this  which  is  expressed  by  the  woi'ds  "  thou  doest  the 
same  things"  (to,  yap  avra  npuaaeti).  According  to  the  usual  inter- 
pi"etation,  it  must  be,  e.  g.,  a  murderer  who  condemns  another  for 
murder,  an  assumption  wholly  unnatural,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. According  to  our  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
judges  the  murderer  does  the  same  thing  if  he  hates  his  brother.  It 
is,  however,  very  conceivable,  that  a  man  may  not  recognize  the 

tbe  apostle's  statement  has  not  merely  a  teniporarj  import,  but  depicts  in  aa  entirely  ob- 
jective manner  the  natnre  of  the  human  heart  ia  itself. 

*  The  giealar  number  of  modern  eipoaitora  hare  misunderstood  the  apostle's  repre- 
sentation in  this  plaoe.  Benecke  comes  the  nearest  id  the  truth,  but  at  the  sane  time  he 
has  not  accurately  aud  pointedly  conceived  the  eliaracler  of  the  pious  Qentiles  described 
in  ii.  14,  IB,  Inasmuch  as  he  also  only  understands  by  these  persons  men  outwardly 
fliithfiil  to  the  law,  without  reoogniEing  in  tJiom  the  elements  of  repentance  and  fiitb. 
The  maTicer  in  which  he  approximates  to  tlte  view  taken  by  us,  shews  itself  espeoially 
in  his  remarks  on  ver.  23,  where  he  calls  atfealdOE  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  act  of  con- 
demning otbei-s,  that  very  Eua  is  incurred  which  in  its  tara  condemns  the  condemuer. 
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same  sin  in  tbe  hatred  as  in  the  murder,  and  will  therefore  set 
himself  above  his  fellow-creature.  In  the  same  way,  therefore, 
as  oar  Lord,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  eo  here  the  apostle 
endeavours  to  bring  to  men's  consciousness  their  sin  in  its  radical 
principle. 

(j^i.6  refers  to  i.  32,  where  the  knowledge  of  God's  law  is  attrib- 
uted to  sinners.  On  account  of  this  knowledge,  even  he  who  trans- 
greases  the  law  in  a  less  obvious  manner,  and  judges  his  fellow-man, 
has  no  excuse,  for  the  law  retjiiires  also  humility  and  compassionate 
love. — 'El'  <ai  is  not  to  be  explained  by  iji"?,  but  as  the  following  t& 
aii-d  shews,  by  supplying  iv  tovtu.  The  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  person  judging  commits  the  same  sin  as  the  person  con- 
demned.) 

Ver.  2.— The  apostle  illustrates  the  foregoing  thought  from  the 
conception  of  Divine  justice.  GJod's  judgment  is  an  absolutely  true 
one,  and  therefore  punishes  sin  as  well  in  its  subtler  as  in  its  grosser 
manifestations,  since  the  law  demands  its  perfect  fudfilment.  (Kara 
dXijOecav  is  to  be  construed  with  Kp[/i«,  as  designating  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  agency  in  the  work  of  judgment.  The  verdict  of  men  is 
often  erroneous,  Gfod's  judgment  alone  can  judge  hidden  sins  in  ac- 
cordance with  truth.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — In  order  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  sin  in  these 
persons,  the  apostle  nest  points  out  that  the  impunity  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  iheir  sinful  state  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  token  of  Divine  favour  towards  them,  since  the  only  object  of 
Grod's  long-suffering  was  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  That,  there- 
fore, which  the  law  was  specially  intended  to  produce,  repentance 
(jiErdvoia),  was  precisely  what  was  still  wanting  in  them,  whilst  those 
who  are  depicted  afterwards  (ii.  14,  15)  had  obtained  this  blessing. 

(In  ver.  3  Aoy%  3e  tovto  is  to  be  understood,  "  But  canst  thou 
suppose  or  im^ne  this  ?" — Ver.  4.  The  expressions  XP^'^^'^C, 
Avoxri,  f^Kpodviiia,  goodness,  /orbearanoe,  long-suffering,  contain  a 
climax  describing  the  relation  of  Gh)d  to  this  class  of  sinners,  who  are 
often  with  the  most  difficulty  convinced  of  their  guilt.  Xp^juro-n^f, 
viz.,  denotes  goodness  in  general,  aropj  its  exercise  in  postponing 
punishment,  juan^odvitia,  continued  dvoxri-  To  all  three  Paul  applies 
the  expression  TrAoCrof,  which  he  frequently  uses  as  synonymous  with 
■nX7jpu)iia.  [See  Eom.  is.  23,  xi,  23  ;  Ephes.  i.  7,  ii,  7,  iii.  16  ;  Coloss.  i. 
27.]  Meravotd,  repentance,  denotes  here,  precisely  as  in  the  gospels 
[see  on  Matth.  iii,  2],  the  painful  conviction  of  sin,  accompanied  with 
a  longing  hope  of  help  from  above.  Repentance  is  the  mother  of 
compassion,  and  covers  a  brother's  sin  instead  of  judging  him.  This 
expression  is  not,  however,  one  of  those  in  curj'ont  use  with  Paul ; 
it  is  only  found  besides  in  2  Cor,  vii.  9  ;  2  Tim.  i,  25.) 

Ver.  5. — The  abuse  of  the  long-suffering  of  God  only  leaves  there^ 
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fore,  in  the  miud  of  the  impeniteTit  a  fearful  anticipation,  becoming 
ever  more  oppreesive,  of  future  judgment. 

(^SnXriporrig  denotes  tliat  state  of  spiritual  hardness  and  uneuscep- 
tibility  by  which  the  inflnenees  of  Divine  grace  are  rendered  inef- 
fectual, and  the  exercise  of  repentance  prevented.  The  form 
dfieTavoTjTog  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  Kura  is  to  he 
talien  here,  "according  to  the  measure,"  not,  with  Koppe,  as  stand- 
ing for  the  daiivus  instrument. — The  -^uepa  dfyyij^  is  to  he  under- 
stood of  the  general  day  of  decision,  of  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
on  which  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  so  long  de- 
ferred, will  infallihly  talie  place.  He,  then,  who  despises  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  increasing  his  guilt  against  this  day  of  decision,  and 
therefore  increasing  that  punishment  which  proceeds  from  God's 
punitive  justice.  In  the  treasured  up  wrath,  therefore,  the  cause  is 
put  for  the  effect.— The  substantive  ducatoKpicia  is  found  only  in  this 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  ;  it  appears  elsewhere  only  in  a 
Greek  translation  of  Rosea  vi.  5.  Aii!.aioiipCTijg  is  found  2  Maccab. 
xii.  41. — ^Instead  of  drroKoXiJ^iedi^,  some  MSS.  read  dvravodooeug,  yet 
the  preponderance  of  critical  authority  requires  us  to  retain  the  com- 
mon reading.  A  considerable  number  of  MSS.  read  tat  after  dnoKa- 
Xvijieo)^,  and  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Knapp  have  approved  of  this 
reading  ;  yet"  it  has  probably  been  inserted  only  on  account  of  the 
three  consecutive  genitives,  and  therefore  it  is  better,  with  Gries- 
bach,  to  erase  it.  The  passage  loses  all  appearance  of  hiirshness,  if 
we  consider  ^iKMoxpiaia  tov  Qeov  as  one  conception,  the  subject  of  the 

Vers.  6-8.^This  passage,  which  describes  so  simply  the  course 
of  retributive  justice,  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  Romanists 
and  used  as  evidence  against  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  ;  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  interpreted  with  an 
excess  of  caution  on  the  part  of  Protestants.  We  cannot,  in  fact, 
agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  the  apostle  intended  to  speak 
merely  objectively  of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  that  he  wished  to 
assert,  not  that  any  one  would  actually,  on  account  of  his  works, 
receive  eternal  life,  but  only  that  if  any  one  had  these  to  shew,  he 
would  receive  it ;  the  fact  being  that  no  one  has  them,  because  all 
without  exception  are  sinful,  and  therefore  no  one  can,  on  account 
of  his  works,  obtain  everlasting  life.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
this  argument  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Paul's  principles  ;  but  if 
he  bad  intended  it  in  this  place,  surely  he  would  not  immediately 
afterwards  have  spoken  of  Gentiles  who  do  the  works  of  the  law  (ii. 
14, 15).  The  interpretation  of  the  passage  turns  rather  on  out 
determining  the  import  of  the  true  t^yov  dyaSuv,  good  worh  (ii.  7), 
whence  also  the  phrase  "nomv  ra  tov  voftov,  doing  the  things  of  the 
law,  will  be  rightly  apprehended.     From  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
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apostle's  argument,  it  la  plain  that  a  good  wort  (Epyov  dyaBov)  can- 
not be  understood  merely  of  an  outward  work  done  in  obedience 
to  an  outward  law,  wMch  work  might  be  combined  with  self-conceit 
and  pride,  but  only  of  works  proceeding  from  a  genuine  state  of 
penitence,  of  which  state  faith  always  forms  an  clement.  As  Abra- 
ham and  other  saints,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  lived  a  life  of 
faith,  so  individual  pious  Gentiles  had  also  those  germs  of  faith 
in  their  hearts,  without  which  no  good  works  are  possible,  because 
where  they  are  wanting  the  best  outward  actions  remain  Spya  vEitpd, 
dead  works.  We  may  therefore  affirm,  that  God  always  judges 
men  according  to  their  works,  alike  those  who  lived  hefore  Christ, 
and  those  who  live  after  him,  because,  in  fact,  the  inward  man  must 
ever  be  manifested  in  certain  outward  appearances,  and  the  latter 
bear  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  former.  We  may,  however, 
also  say,  conversely,  that  aa  well  before  as  after  Christ,  men  are  al- 
ways judged  according  to  their  faith,  because  it  alone  is  the  principle 
of  good  worlffl  ;  indeed,  we  might  call  faith  itself  the  greatest  and 
most  important  work  (see  at  John  vi.  29),  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  good  works.  The  faith  of  men  before  and  af(;er  Christ 
is  not,  therefore,  specifically  different,  but  diiferent  only  in  degree 
and  in  object.  (See  at  Rom.  iii.  21,  etc.,  Heb.  xi.  1,  etc.)  But  as 
faith  in  its  highest  exercise  causes  men  to  judge  themselves,  in  so 
far  are  believers  under  the  New  Covenant  not  judged  at  aU  (John 
iii,  18),  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  the  present  passage  vanishes  when 
viewed  on  this  side  also.  The  remark,  therefore,  of  HSpfher  and 
Usteri  that  Paul  speaks  here  from  a  merely  legal  point  of  view,  is  so 
far  well  founded,  as  that,  had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  Paul  would 
not  have  so  expressed  himself.*  At  the  same  time,  the  thought, 
although  proceeding  from  legal  premises,  reaches  such  a  universal 
application,  that  it  has  its  truth,  with  regaixl  to  God's  judicial  deal- 
ings, for  all  stages  of  spiritual  development.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  blessedness  of  heaven  and  the  degrees  of  this  blessedness, 
which  latter  depend  upon  the  man's  works,  whilst  faith  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  former,  is  indeed  in  itself  correct  and  scriptural  (see 
at  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  etc.),  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
present  passage.  Reiche's  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Ho  would  distinguish  between  the  strict  moral  economy 
of  the  universe,  and  its  limitation  by  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ ; 
here,  be  thinks,  the  former  is  alone  spoken  of,  and  the  latter  left 
entirely  out  of  sight.  But  he  considers  the  latter  to  be  merely  an 
amnesty  once  allowed  for  special  circumstances,  and  which  admits 

*  At  the  aaniB  tjiae  we  And,  even  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  23,  "  The  Lord  reeorapenses  overy 
man  aceordiBg  to  his  righteousneaa  and  his  faith.  On  tho  other  hand,  in  Ps.  xxvfii.  4 ; 
Ecrfes.  iii.  li ;  Jerem.  xvii.  10,  aa  well  aa  in  Matth.  zvi.  21,  mention  is  mado  of  uiorAi 
only. 
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of  no  further  extension  so  as  to  embrace  the  world  after  Christ,  It 
is  manifest,  however,  that  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  as  a  means 
of  salvation,  as  an  institution  calculated  for  all  men  in  all  ages, 
would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  such  an  assumption.  The  grace  of 
Uod  in  Christ  does  not  restrict  the  range  of  the  moral  economy  of 
the  universe,  hut  estabUshes  it  upon  its  real  principles,  and  gives  it 
the  fullest  scope.  Finally,  this  and  similar  passages  (as  e.  g.,  iii.  6, 
xiv.  10,  1  Cor.  V.  13),  on  the  subject  of  the  last  judgment,  are  par- 
ticularly important  as  coming  from  Paul,  inasmuch  as  we  may  con- 
clude from  them  that  Paul  did  not  entertain  any  discrepant  views 
with  respect  to  the  damnation  and  the  resurrection  of  the  wiclicd. 
He  openly  asserts  neither  of  these  (except  in  2  Thesa.  i.  9,  we  find 
the  words  "  eternal  destmction"),  and  much  in  his  epistles  seems  to 
indicate  the  contrary,  (Comp.  at  Rom,  xi.  32, 1  Cor.  xv.  24,  etc.)  But 
from  his  description  of  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is  assuredly  probable 
that,  whilst  Paul  gave  but  little  prominence  to  this  doctrine,  he  en- 
tertained the  same  fundamental  views  as  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament, 

(As  regards  the  construction,  Reiche  has  again  attempted  to  con- 
nect ^ffovai  with  ^Mrjv  aldviov,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attach 
do^av  K.  T.  X.^  to  dnoduaei ;  but,  although  this  connexion  is  not  abso- 
"  le,  we  prefer,  in  common  with  almost  all  exposit- 
1  of  ((^ijv  oImviov  with  d^noSuan,  in  which  case 
66iav~^7jTovar.  stands  in  apposition  with  roig  /isv  k.  t.  X.  It  is  assur- 
edly, beyond  denial,  a  very  forced  construction  to  connect  ^ijTovm 
^uijv  ali^viov  with  Tolg  fiev,  and  throw  between  the  accusatives,  gov- 
erned by  d:To6tiasi.'> — In  the  conception  of  the  tpyov  dyaBdv^  good 
work,  we  are  to  have  respect,  as  has  been  already  observed,  not 
merely  to  the  lawfulaess  of  the  deed,  but  especially  to  the  purity  of 
the  motive,  which  can  be  nothing  but  faith,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  Grod  in  any  stage  whatever  of  spiritual  life ;  it 
stands,  therefore,  oppcaed,  not  only  to  the  Spyov  ■novtip6v,  vncJeed 
work,  but  also  especially  to  the  Spyov  vEKpov,  dead  worh. — The  ad- 
dition, Kuff  iTTo/iov'ijv  [see  Eom,  sv,  4  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3  ;  2  Cor.  i,  6], 
refers  to  the  continuance  of  activity  in  well-doing,  and  forms  the 
contrast  with  those  transient  ebullitions  of  better  feelings  in  the 
heart,  of  which  even  the  wicked  are  not  entirely  destitute,  but  which 
disappear  as  quickly  as  they  arise.  The  expression  may  be  resolved 
into  Traac  rolg  vTio/iivovotv  iv  Ipyi^  dyoflw,  to  all  who  endwringly  con- 
tinue in  good  worhs.     The  sense  of  spiritual  need  which  belongs  to 

*  For  Toic  6c  in  the  Comm.  (evidently  a  mere  siip  of  the  pen),  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
salistitutB  Toif  /iiv.  Eaiche's  coastruotion  ia,  indeed,  intolerably  harsh.  I  doabt  the 
preciBe  correameas  of  Olahauaen'a.  Instead  of  taking  toij  /liv  U^ether,  and  ^.i/jonai  in 
a^Bsiiion,  i.  e.,  "to  the  one  class — aeeEiag,"ek!,,  it  seems  better  to  take  roif-fi/roiioi  to- 
gether, as  the  subject,  giving  to  /liir  ila  usual  signifloation,  i.  e.,  "  to  those  on  the  one  hand 
who  seeit,"  etc.    So  toj;  6i  l^  ipWeiac,  "but  to  Ibose  who  are  of  contention." — [K, 
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those  who  receive  eternal  life  is  pointed  out  by  the  clause  in  apposi- 
tion, in  which  ^jp-siv  deaotes  the  hnngering  and  thirsting  after  right- 
eousneBB.  Aofa,  Tifirj,  AipOa^aia^  glory,  honour,  immortality,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  climax.  The  future  glory  is  contrasted  with 
the  shame,  which  is  the  lot  of  the  humble  man  here  below ;  the  rt/i^ 
with  that  drifiia  in  which  he  perceives  himself ;  the  d-pBapaia  with 
that  iiaTai6TijQ  and  ipdopd  with  which  he  feels  himself  now  burdened. 
— Ver.  S.  Zi^v  al(iviov  should  have  been  followed  by  the  accusatives 
(ipy^v  imH  Ovjiov.  The  apoatle,  however,  drops  that  construction,  and 
finishes  the  sentence  as  if  dnododfjoerai  had  preceded.  QdvaroCj  also, 
should  strictly  have  been  opposed  to  the  idea  of  life  in  the  preceding 
clause  ;  dpyij  km  flvftdf  finally  denote,  as  in  ver.  5,  the  cause  instead 
of  the  effect. — The  expression  ol  k^  ipi6eiaq  is  founded  upon  the  figure 
of  the  being  born  of  a  certain  element,  an  idea  elsewhere  expressed 
by  vJof  or  T&Kvov.  [See  Phil.  i.  16,  17, 1  John  iv.  5,]  The  word 
ipidela^  is  found  in  the  classics  only  in  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  2,  3);  he 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  "  faction,  party."  Its  etymology  is  doubtful ; 
it  may  come  from  i^iBsvu  (from  epiov,  "  wool")  which  means  "  to 
work  in  wool,"  and  then  "  to  work"  in  genei-al,  "  to  work  at  a  per- 
son, to  seek  to  bring  a  person  over  to  one's  own  side  ;"  or  it  may  come 
from  £/Mf,  "strife,"  and  from  the  verb  l-pi^eiv,  when  it  would  signify 
"  love  of  strife."  This  meaning  is  best  suited  to  its  use  in  the  New 
Testament.  [See  2  Cor.  sii.  20 ;  Galat.  v.  20 ;  Phil.  i.  16,  ii.  3  ;  James 
iii.  14.]  Since  here  igtBeia  is  opposed  to  tpyiw  ayaB6v,  it  can  natu- 
rally denote  only  rebellion  agginst  God,  to  which  is  opposed  devotion 
and  praise  to  God.  In  this  condition  the  man  beUeves  himself  to 
possess  all  that  is  necessary  for  him,  and  is,  therefore,  without  spirit- 
ual desire  and  aspirations.  The  apposition  aai  d-nuQovnt  k.  t.  X.,  gives 
here  a  more  esact  d^cription  of  the  state  of  the  godless,  aa,  above, 
the  i}/iTmJm  K.  r.  X.,  of  the  condition  of  the  righteous.  The  root  of 
their  sin  is  disobedience  to  the  truth.  To  truth,  falsehood  should 
properly  be  opposed  ;  the  apostle,  however,  puts  for  it  ddiicia,  inas- 
much as  this,  as  the  opposite  to  dimioovvri,  comprehends  falsehood 
in  itself.) 

Vers.  9,  10. — -The  apostle  repeats  once  more  the  same  thought 
for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis,  hut,  in  the  first  place,  with  that 
modification  which  is  usually  found  in  the  New  Testament  accounts 
of  the  Divine  judgments,  namely,  that  the  gracious  acceptance  of 
believers,  and  .not  the  just  rejection  of  unbelievers,  is  mentioned 
last,  so  as  to  leave  upon  the  mind  the  cheerful  impression  of 
that  redemption  which  has  been  accomplished  (see  on  Matth.  xxv. 
41-46);  and,  in  the  second  place,  with  a  more  distinct  reference  to 
the  Jews,  whose  condition  alone  he  considers  in  fuller  detail  in  what 

*  With  respect  to  ipiSeia  aee  the  Eseuraus  of  Pritzselie,  vol.  i.  p.  143  aqq^. 
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foIlowB.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  both  hlessing  and  curee 
must  necessarily  nianife8t  themselves  with  increased  intensity,  since 
they  had  much  fuller  means  of  becoming  aecLuainted  with  God,  aa 
the  followiog  representation  illustrates.  The  Jews,  therefore,  are  so 
far  from  being  exempt  from  the  general  judgment  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  that  it  visits  them  the  more  severely  in  case  of  un- 
faithfulness. 

(The  opposite  to  (TTevo;^;up/a,  viz.,  eiipvx(->pta,  is  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  though  used  by  classical  writers,  Tbe  word  de- 
notes, like  d/U^ig,  the  spiritual  punishment  of  sin,  since,  in  this 
place,  it  is  not  the  earthly  consequences  of  wickedness  that  are 
spoken  of,  but  the  puaishments  inflicted  at  the  riiiipa  opyTjc,  day  of 
wrath  (ver.  5),  on  which  account  also  it  is  said  ■n&aa  ipvx^  dvepiinov, 
every  soul  of  man,  vrhich  cannot  be  said  of  earthly  punishments, 
since  many  wicked  men  escape  them  altogether.  In  the  same  way 
glory,  honour,  and  peace  [Sd^a,  rifiri,  dp'^vril  refer  here  only  to  life  in 
its  inward  aspects  [see  ver.  16]  ;  for,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the 
contrary  is  the  case  in  this  world,  on  which  account  the  natural 
man,  in  his  false  security,  supposes  that  he  slrall  be  abie  to  escape 
the  judgment  of  God  (ver.  3).  The  more  special  definitions  of  ver, 
7, 8,  are  here  resolved  into  the  abstract  terms  kukov  and  dya66v.  The 
verb  Spxsrrai  or  ssji  must  be  supplied.) 

Ver.  11. — The  higher  position  of  the  Jews,  simply  on  account  of 
their  physical  descent  from  Abraham,  a  prerogative  which  they  were 
always  so  ready  to  assert  against  the  Gentiles,  is  denied  by  the 
apostle  on  the  gi'ounds  of  the  impartiality  of  God  ;  the  free  im- 
provement and  application  of  those  means  to  which  each,  man  has 
access,  is  that  which  aloae  determines  his  character  in  the  sight  of 
God  (see  on  Matth.  xv.  14,  etc.)  The  privileges  of  the  Jews,  there- 
fore, only  heightened  their  responsibility.  The  faithful  use  of  them 
alone  enhanced  their  value.  There  is,  however,  here  no  allusion  to 
converts  from  Judaism  ;  the  apostle  is  rather  treating  the  subject, 
as  well  in  regard  to  Jews  an  Gentiles,  entirely  irrespectively  of  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  demonstrate  from  it  the  necessity  of  some  other 
way  of  salvation  than  that  which  the  law  presented.  The  sub- 
stantive TutoatmoXii-ipia  is  also  found  in  Ephes.  vi,  9  ;  Ooloss.  iii.  25  ; 
James  ii.  1.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — As  the  cause  of  the  greater  responsibility  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  lesser  responsibility  of  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  brings 
forward  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Gentiles  did  not  possess.  But 
the  grace  of  God  always  supposes  the  exercise  of  free  will  in  man, 
and  therefore  wherever  this  grace  is  at  work,  the  guilt  of  man  may 
be  increased  through  the  abuse  of  his  freedom. 

(^AvSjiug,  without  law,  is  not  intended  to  express  here  the  abso- 
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lute  atsence  of  all  law,''  as  ver,  15  shews,  but  only  the  want  of  the 
positive  law  of  Moses.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  Swoiio^  is  found  as  the  oppo- 
site to  dvoiio^.  The  opposite  terms  6ia  vo/iov  and  dvojiu^  are  nata- 
rally  to  be  understood  as  signifying,  "  with  or  without  reference  to 
the 'aw  of  Moses,"  The  "pemhingwithoutlaw"(aTO/M<>f /wti  dnoXovv- 
rai)  is  startling  ;  we  might  expect  that  they  would  not  be  judged  at 
all.  But  as  no  one  is  absolutely  without  law,  he  shall  be  judged 
according  to  his  knowledge.  Neither,  therefore,  can  the  perdition 
be  considered  as  absolute.  In  the  same  way  we  find,  Luke  xii.  48, 
that  he  who  knew  not  his  Lord's  ■will  received /etc  stripes,  but  by  no 
means  none  at  all.  We  shall  reserve  for  Rom,  iii.  21,  the  more  ex- 
act determination  of  the  meaning  of  diitmoi,  and  diitau^drjoovrai,  and 
only  mark  here  their  general  opposition  to  d-^oXovvTui  and  Kpi-Orjaov- 
rai.  In  this  passage  <Ti^Fa6ac,  saved,  might  have  been  substituted 
for  Sinaiog  ehai  or  Smaiovodaij  justified,  since  it  is  only  the  Divine 
acknowledgment  of  the  existing  dmaioaOvri  which  is  intended  ;  and 
of  course  Uod,  who  is  eternal  truth,  cannot  recognize  anything 
which  does  not  exitt  The  -roirjriu  toC  voiiov,  doers  of  the  law,  have 
therefore,  in  Paul's  opmion,  a  certain  SiaaioavvTj,  righteousness,  at  alt 
stages  of  tiieir  spiritual  life.  But  since  the  performance  of  the  law 
before  regeneration  is  that  which  ie  here  spoken  of,  the  SiKoioavvTj 
which  God  recognizes  in  the  doera  of  the  law,  can  of  course  only  be 
undei-stood,^of  their  own  righteousness  (ISia  dtKaioavvif).  This  must, 
however,  be  recognized  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  it  is  by  no  means,  in  con- 
seciuence  of  hereditary  sin,  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  man 
endeavoure  to  observe  the  law  or  not.  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  in  its  genuine  form,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  man  retains  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  need,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
that  lighteousness  which  is  by  faith,  whilst  unfaithfulness  renders  it 
more  difficult.  For  that  opinion,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
in  our  observations  on  ver.  6,  which  af&rrns  that  the  apostle  is  here 
only  speaking  hypothetioally  of  the  performance  of  the  law,  since 
that  was  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  sinful  man,  is  plainly  inad- 
missible, since  he  speaks  in  the  veises  immediately  f  Iln  ving  of 
Gentiles  who  do  perform  the  works  of  the  law  Th\t  th  s  however, 
does  not  deny  the  truth,  that  man  in  h  s  nitural  state  is  nnable  to 
keep  the  law,  will  be  shown  in  the  following  remaiks  Dc  Wette's 
interpretation  of  the  p^eage  is  entirely  wiong  foi  he  asserts  that 
ver.  13  refers  altogether  to  the  Jews,  and  thit  Piul  oolj  turns  to 
the  mention  of  the  Gentiles  in  ver.  14  Pitl  ei  lo  s  i  i  lo  refer  to 
all  who  keep  the  law,  whether  they  be  Jewb  or  Gent  les     but  since 

*  111  classical  writers  dvo/iui  is  oalj  found  in  the  sigaiSoation  of  "  contrary  to  law  •" 
even  in  laocrafea  Panegvr.  p.  28,  edit.  Mori,  tbia  roaaning  is  to  be  retained,  althougli  io 
this  passage  the  other  meaning  "  without  law,"  is  also  interwoven.  (Sea  Alberti  obser- 
vatt.  in  New  Testwnent,  p.  47a.) 
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the  possibility  of  observing  the  law  might  seem  scarcely  conceivable 
in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  explained  in  ver.  14  how  far  this 
may  be  predicated  of  them  also. 

Vers.  14,  15, — In  order  to  prove  that  question  of  observing 
the  law  applies  also  to  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  de- 
monstrate, in  tJie  first  place,  that  a  law  was  in  fact  also  given  to 
the  Gentiles,  He  defines  this  law  as  one  written  in  their  hearts 
(v6jiog  ypawrh^  iv  TOtf  KOpdlai^')^  which  expression  foims  a  contrast 
with  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  engraven  on  tables 
of  stone  (see  2  Oor,  iii,  2,  3),  and  obviously  means  by  this  term  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  conscience,  which  makes  itself  heard,  how- 
ever indistinctly,  even  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  the  heathen 
world.  But  with  respect  to  the  relation  which  this  inward  law  bears 
to  the  outwardly  given  law  of  Moses,  we  must  aUow  that  the  latter 
is  not  only  more  clear  and  definite,  and  much  more  exact  in  its  de- 
mands, but  also  that  it  stands  much  higher  on  this  account  espe- 
cially, that  it  claims  most  expressly  to  be  the  law  of  God  himself. 
The  want  of  this  distinct  reference  of  the  law  to  Giod,  in  the  case 
of  the  inward  law  of  the  heathen,  manifests  itself  most  clearly  by 
the  struggle  of  their  thoughts ;  for  the  language  of  lust'  and  sin 
always  succeeds  in  making  itself  heard  in  conflict  with  this  better 
voice,  because  the  latter  is  not  expressly  recognized  as  that  which  it 
really  is,  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  God  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  indistinct  the  inward  law  appears,  the  more  exalted  is  the 
faithfulness  of  those  who  yield  obedience  to  its  weak  and  confused 
admonitions.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  law  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  clear  law  of  Moses,  invested  as  it  is  with  undoubted 
Divine  authority,  is  immense,  and,  in  eonsequence,  the  advantage 
of  the  Jews  in  the  possession  of  this  law  was  very  great  also.  At 
the  same  time,  this  difference  appears  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Mosaic, law  with  all  its  definiteness,  rec^uired  for 
any  particular  ease  an  application  determined  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  conceived  and  interpreted  ;  and  this  naturally  depended  as 
much  upon  the  entire  state  of  mind  of  the  individual  Jew,  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  inward  law  upon  that  of  the  individual  Gen- 
tile, However,  the  number  of  the  purely  external  commandments 
was  so  great,  that,  by  means  of  them,  even  in  those  characters 
amongst  the  Jews,  in  which  the  moral  feeUng  was  but  little  devel- 
oped, there  was  continually  preserved  alive  the  consciousness  of  a 
God,  who  comes  to  men  with  inexorably  strict  requirements. ,  But 
still  more  important  than  the  inibrmation,  that  even  the  Gentiles  were 
not  absolutely  without  law,  is,  in  the  Becond  place,  the  express  assertion 
of  the  apostle,  that  they  were  also  in  a  condition  to  follow  this  law,  to 
keep  its  commandments,  and  to  fulfil  it  (see  vers.  26,  27).  It  has 
'  y  been  remarked  (on  ver.  1),  that  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
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merely  of  ail  external  and  legal  obeeiraiice  of  it,  in  that  tliis  -would 
by  no  meiiDB  deserve  to  be  called  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  {tpyov 
dyadov,  ver.  7),  but  that  tlie  iieeeasaiy  condition  of  every  good  work, 
faith  (md  hve,'^  which  never  exist  without  one  another,  must  also 
be  presupposed  in  the  case  of  the  pious  Gentiles.  But  now  the 
question  arises,  how  is  this  assertion  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  only  through  the  gmce  of  Chn'st  that  really  good 
works  can  be  produced  ?  Through  Christ  a  pure  and  holy  principle 
of  life  has  been  acquired  for  man,  the  Divine  seed  ((nrep/io  tov  Qeov), 
which  is  absolutely  without  sin,  even  ae  &od.  The  regenerate,  in 
whom  this  principle  dwells,  cannot  sin  (1  John  iii.  8);  the  sins  of 
the  regenerate  are,  in  fact,  only  the  utterances  of  the  sinful  old  man, 
who  at  some  moments  forces  back  the  new  ;  but  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  their  life  remains  untouched  by  sin,  (See  further  at  Kom. 
vii.  25.)  Such  an  absolutely  pure  principle  wrought  neither  in  the 
Gentiles,  nor  in  general  in  the  period  before  Christ ;  it  was  first 
made  attainable  by  men  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
(See  on  John  vii.  39.)  Hence,  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  of 
all  men  without  exception,  even  of  those  who  do  the  work  of  the 
law,  retains  its  full  truth  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  only  is  he  under 
sin  who  commits  it  constantly  or  often,  but  also  he  who  commits  it 
only  once,  or  only  transgresses  the  law  under  a  single  aspect.  (See 
at  Galat.  iii.  10.)  If,  therefore,  the  devout  Gentiles  sometimes,  or 
even  often,  followed  their  better  motions,  yet  they  did  not  always 
do  so,  and  therefore  they  remained  sinners.  But  again,  our  concep- 
tion of  sin  varies  widely,  according  to  the  degree  of  our  spiritual 
knowledge.  Even  the  better  Gentiles  were  in  this  respect  but  little 
advanced,  and  their  performance  of  the  law  must  always,  therefore, 
be  but  relative  ;  he  only,  who  feils  not  even  in  a  single  word,  can 
be  reckoned  entirely  perfect  and  without  sin.  (James  iii.  2.)  The 
possibility  of  a  relative  fulfilment  of  the  law  is,  however,  in  contradic- 
tion neither  to  the  scriptural  nor  church  doctiine  of  the  sinfulness  of 
human  nature ;  both  Scripture  and  the  church  only  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  absolute  fulfilment  of  the  law.^  On  this  account,  also,  the 
relative  obedience  of  the  Gentiles  cannot  of  course  as  suck,  be  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  their  eternal  blessedness,  this  could  only  be 
supplied  by  such  an  absolute  holiness  as  is  possible  to  no  mere  man ; 
but  in  connexion  with  that  whole  frame  of  mind,  which  even  a 
merely  relative  fulfilment  of  the  law  presupposes  in  a  GentHe,  it 
ca7i  form  such  a  foundation,  inasmuch  as  it  may  render  him  capable 

*  "With  reapect  to  Uie  sense  in  wWch  it  may  lie  said  of  tbe  Gentiles  also,  tbat  they 
have  faith  and  love,  farther  remarks  will  bo  found  in  the  notes  to  Matth.  xx.v.  31,  etc, 
Eom.  iii.  21,  elc,  Heb.  si.  1,  etc. 

f  This  macifeata  itself  particularly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gratia  nawenalis  and  of  the 
actus  mwaiduclorii  ad  « 
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of  receiving,  in  penitent  faith,  the  salvation  which  is  oifored  in 
Christ,  As,  therefore,  the  true  children  of  Abraham  aro  the  chil- 
dren of  promise  in  Christ,  eo  also  are  the  devout  Gentiles,  because 
they  also  are  true  children  of  Abraham.  (See  ii.  28, '29.)  This  ap- 
propriatiou  of  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  the 
Gentile  world,  is  recognized  in  Scripture  as  possible  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  descensua  Chriati  ad  inferos." 

A  limitation  of  the  conception  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  on  the 
part  of  the  Grentiles,  is  therefore  by  all  means  required  ;  still,  with 
all  the  necessary  restriction,  this  passage  yet  contains  a  most  con- 
solatory truth.  Even  in  the  wilderness  of  the  heathen  world,  does 
the  apostle  teach  us,  the  Xoyo^  anepiiaTiKog  had  scattered  his  precious 
seed  ;  there  were  Gentiles,  who,  by  a  certain  conviction  of  their 
sins,  had  become  humble  and  contrite,  who  had  an  earuest  desire  to 
be  faithful  to  the  light  which  was  vouchsafed  them,  who  cherished 
longings  for  a  bettor  spiritual  state,  and  therefore  possessed  the 
capacity  for  apprehending  Christ,  when  he  presented  himself  to 
them,  whether  in  this  or  a  coming  state..  These  elements  sufficed, 
in  their  position  and  relations,  to  constitute  a  foundation  for  eternal 
blessedness  ;  in  fact,  that  which  did  not  accrue  to  them  here,  they 
received  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  after  Christ's  manifestation 
there.  (See  at  1  Pet.  iii.  IS.)  Hnmble  faithfulness  then,  the  apos- 
tle would  say,  to  our  knowledge,  however  small,  of  Divine  truth,  in 
case  our  ignorance  be  not  seJf-incurred,  will,  whatever  be  our  posi- 
tion and  grade  of  culture,  receive  its  reward.  Unfaithfulness,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  when  accompanied  by  the  greatest  privileges,  re- 
ceives at  aU  times  its  deserved  punishment.  But  the  i-eward  of  the 
Gentile  world,  so  far  as  it  was  well-plef^ing  to  God,  was  this,  that 
it  was  capable  of  being  led  to  Christ,  because  it  possessed  in  repent- 
ance, the  capacity  of  apprehending  him.  It  was  not,  therefore,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  pious  Gentiles,  works  as  such,  which  were  the 
condition  of  their  salvation,  but  the  germ  of  faith  from  which  they 
proceeded.  That  which  they  retain  of  undiscovered  sin  is  foi'given 
them  without  works,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  they  inlierited 
this  without  conscious  guilt  from  Adam,  Cluist  appears,  therefore, 
as  the  Redeemer  of  all  those  who  do  not  positively  reject  him,  and 
retain  the  capacity  for  receiving  him  into  their  hearts.  (See  at 
Acts  X,  34-36.) 

(It  is  wholly  erroneous  to  understand  orav  tto^  of  a  merely  ideal 
possibility;  the  apostle  plainly  speaks  of  an  actual  reality  (vers,  26, 
37);  because  there  do  really  exist  pious  Gentiles,  Paul  concludes 
they  must  have  some  law  or  other  which  they  follow.  "Otkv,  with 
a  folloiving  subjunctive,  no  doubt  denotes  a  merely  possible,  but 
also  a  frequently  recurring  relation,  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
only  left  indeterminate  where  and  when  it  actually  occurs.     Paul 
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means  not  to  designate  any  particular  persons,  tnt  certainly  to 
affirm  that  such  exist.  [See  Matthise's  Greek  Gr.  §  251,  Winer's 
Gram.  p.  255.]  Bengel,  followed  by  Eackert,  takes  t^aei  with  Sxovra, 
but  both  its  position  and  the  sense  demand  its  conuexion  with  what 
follows.  It  was,  in  fact,  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  Gentiles 
had  not  anything  by  nature,  since  the  Jews  especially  already  rated 
their  condition  low  enough  ;  but  it  was  very  needful  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  they  could  without  higher  support  obey  the 
law  in  a  certain  measure,  *ilo(f,  has  here  a  doctrinal  sigaifi- 
cancy.  It  denotes  in  the  New  Testament,  1,  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  anything,  as  in  Eom.  i.  26.  si.  21-24 ;  Galat.  iv.  8  ;  or 
the  natural  descent  after  the  flesh,  as  in  Galat.  ii.  15  ;  2,  the  con- 
dition of  man  without  the  grace  of  God,  as  he  is  flesh  born  of  the 
flesh.  [John  iii.  6.]  In  this  sense  it  is  found  Eom.  ii.  27,  and 
especially  in  Ephes,  ii.  3,  4.  Paul,  therefore,  manifestly  sup- 
poses that  in  the  fallen  nature  of  man  the  seeds  of  something 
better  still  remain,  which,  in  individual  characters,  sometimes  at- 
tain to  a  remarkable  development,  producing  a  complete  suscep- 
tibility to  gracious  influences.  8o,  e.  g.,  in  the  Canaanitish  woman. 
[See  at  Ma.tth,  xv.  22,  etc.]  The  natural  man  finds  himself 
indeed  burdened  with  a  "  proclivitas  peccandi,"  but  no  "  nece^itaa 
peccandi,"  so  far  at  least  as  action  is  concerned  ;  but  for  the  con- 
quest of  evil  desires,  and  an  inward  conformity  to  the  Divine 
law,  he  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  words  iavroZ^  dac.  vS/mg,  are 
a  law  to  themselves,  are  not  intended  to  deny  that  God  is  the 
author  of  this  inward  law  ako,  but  merely  to  intimate  that  the  Gen- 
tdes  are  not  conscious  of  this  connexion,  and,  therefore,  in  so  far 
appeal  as  if  they  were  a  law  to  themselves.  The  inward  law  of  God, 
which  exists  indeed  constantly  in  man,  and  makes  itself  known  to 
him  unmistakably  by  the  motions  of  his  conscience  and  the  inward 
conflict  ol  his  thoughts,  will  herafter  at  length  become  manifest  to 
all  in  the  actual  consequences  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  this 
law  [  vdeiKwvTai.  h  ^fiep^  k.  t.  A.],  in  that  many  will  wonder  that  so 
many  heathens  are  deemed  worthy  to  ait  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whilst  so  many  Jews  are 
excluded. — 'Epyoi'  tov  voiiov,  work  of  the  law,  I  cannot  consider  with 
Tholuck  as  pleonastic,  nor  can  I  regard  it  with  Eeiche  as  synonymous 
with  the  phiral  rd  ipya,  for  individual  works  are  not  written  in  the 
heart  of  man,  since  they  are  elicited  by  circumstances.  The  apos- 
tle's intention  is  rather  to  declare  that  there  is  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles,  but  also  that  their  iviU  has 
the  power  to  a  certain  degree  of  observing  this  law.  On  this  account 
the  man's  thoughts  may  justly  accuse  him,  because  he  actually  had 
the  power  to  abstain  from  the  sinful  deed.  And,  therefore,  S^yov  is 
to  be  considered  —  to  ipyd^eadat.     Glockler  takes  it  similarly,  as  that 
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which  the  law  is  intended  to  produce,  viz.,  righteousneas.  In  the 
same  way  that  Paul  spealis  of  a  law  written  in  the  heart  (yoiiog 
ypanrh^  h  Toi^  KopSiai^),  m  also  Plutarch  [Moral,  vol.  v.  p.  11,  edit. 
Tauchn.  ad  princ.  in  erud.  e.  3]  of  a  law  not  written  outwardly  in 
toofcs,  but  dwelling  in  the  soul  [v6/iOf  oOb  iv  ffipkloc^  Siu  yeypojj-iLivo^, 
AXl'  ifitjivxoi  iSi'  dvdpdnifi].  It  is  that  law  of  the  mind  [yojio^  t<w 
voog]  of  which  Paul  treats,  Rom.  Til  23,  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  at  greater  length  at  that  place.  But  avveidijrjt,^,  conscience, 
possesses  always,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  con- 
sciousness in  itself  of  being  ahle  and  bound  somehow  or  other  to 
observe  that  law.  At  the  same  time,  this  original  law  roust  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  that  which,  according  to  Jerem,  xxxi. 
33  ;  Heb.  is.  10,  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  This  latter  ia  the  absolutely  periect  law,  which 
communicates  at  the  same  time  the  highest  power  for  its  fulfilment, 
and,  therefore,  also  strengthens  the  will ;  the  former  is  a  weak  glim- 
mer of  that  hght  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  first  man.® — Svfifiap- 
Tvpetaeai  is  only  a  stronger  form  of  fiagrvgeloQaij  i.  e.,  to  testify, 
and  thereby  bring  before  the  consciousness.  Aoywjtd?  ia  also  found  2 
Cor.  X.  5.  AiaAoyiofidf  [i.  21],  SiavArjim,  v6^[iaj  are  more  common 
expreasione  to  denote  the  operations  of  the  X6yog  or  vovc;.  The 
accusing  principle  is  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  excusing  that 
of  the  natural  life  ;  this  inward  heaving  and  tossing  of  the  thot^-hts 
ia  wanting  in  those  who  are  wholly  dead,  but  also  in  those  who 
are  perfectly  sanctified,  whose  souls  enjoy  peace  like  that  of  the 
unrufEed  mirror  of  the  ocean.  This  inward  conflict,  then,  as  more 
fuUy  described  by  Paul  in  the  7th  chapter,  is  but  a  melancholy  ad- 
vantage, a  consecLuence  of  the  awakening  of  the  inner  life,  a  wit- 
ness of  our  lost  original  holiness,  and  yet  it  is  better  than  death.) 

Ver,  16. — With  an  implied  reference  to  ver.  5,  the  apostle 
transfers  this  manifestation  of  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world,  of 
which  the  Jews  in  particular  would  know  nothing,  to  the  decisive 
day  of  judgment. 

(Eeiche  has  defended  the  old  way  of  connecting  ver.  16  with  ver. 
12,  so  that  vers.  13-15  form  a  parenthesis.  However,  this  connexion 
has  its  difficulties,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
parenthesis,  as  of  the  contents  of  vers.  13-15.  For  the  subject  of 
these  verses  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  ver.  12,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  last  verse  ;  they  can- 
not, therefore,  he  regarded  as  parenthetical.  The  whole  difficulty 
of  the  passage  disappears  if,  with  Eengel,  we  lay  the  emphasis  upon 

■"  In  the  Rabbinical  writers  the  law  in  the  ooaadence  ia  called  n'SaCi  t\^,  or  also 
n-'^ata,  rri'iFi  from  jaa.  natura  (See  Buxlorf.  lex.  rabb.  et  talmud.  p.'  1)52,  and  1349.) 
The  opposite  to  this  is  formed  by  the  apisap  ni'iBi  les  quse  seripta  est  sen.  in  tabulis 
lapideis. 
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svSeUwvTatj  are  mtmifesied,  ia  ver.  15.  Conscience  and  the  accusing 
and  excusing  thoughts  are  no  doubt  always  at  work  in  the  heart  of 
man,  but  are  not  manifested  in  conjunction  with  their  conseciuences. 
This  shall  take  place  in  the  case  of  all,  as  well  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed iSie  admonitions  of  the  inner  voice,  as  of  those  who  have  neg- 
lected them,  only  at  the  day  of  judgment.  [SeeonMatth.sxv.  81,etc.] 
It  is  only  by  this  construction  too,  that  IvStUvvvTai  forms  a  fitting 
contrast  to  ra,  Kpvnrd,  the  secrects  ;  those  inward  transactions  which 
take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  generally  remain  quite  indiscern- 
ible, on  which  account  the  apostle  deems  it  necessary  in  this  place  to 
bring  them  before  the  consciousness  of  his  readers  in  general,  and  of 
the  Jews  amongst  them  in  particular.  They  remain  indeed  hidden 
not  merely  to  others,  but  in  their  real  natui-e,  to  the  man's  own  self, 
in  that  the  good  consider  themselves  worse,  and  the  evil  better  than 
they  are.  The  parable  in  Matth,  sxv.  31,  etc.,  is  therefore  in  this 
respect  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  present  passage.  Alike, 
the  acquitting  and  the  condemning  voice  of  conscience  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  seem  here  brought  to  view.  Other  explanations  of  the 
relation  of  ver,  16  to  what  has  gone  before,  such  as  Heumann's 
view,  that  vera.  13-15  might  have  been  written  aftei-warda  by  the 
apostle  on  the  margin,  or  Koppe's  opinion,  that  /lera^  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  iiETsnEira,  are  altogether  untenable.  In  itself  itsra^ 
can  indeed  signify  "  afterwards"  [see  at  Acts  xiii.  42] ,  but  here  its 
connexion  with  dXXijXMv  will  not  allow  of  this  meaning.— Christ  is 
here,  as  ever  in  the  New  Testament,  represented  and  conceived  of 
as  carrying  into  effect  the  last  judgment  of  the  world,  [See  on 
Matth,  XXV.  31,  etc,;  Acts  vii.  17,  31,] — The  addition  koto  to 
svayyiXiov  fiov,  according  to  my  gospel,  does  not  refer,  as  was 
erroneously  supposed  by  the  ancients,  to  a  written  gospel  of  Paul's, 
but  designates  merely  the  spirit  and  substance  of  his  evangelical 
preacliing.) 

Vers.  17-20.® — Paul  now  finally  directs  himself  to  the  Jews  in 
a  definiie  address,  and  in  the  first  place  brings  forward  prominently 
all  those  advantages  which  had  been  vouchsafed  them,  in  order  then 
to  make  them  perceive  how  little  they  had  shewn  themselves  worthy 
of  them,  and  how  therefore  they  could  make  no  boast  of  superiority 
to  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  noble  natures  were  to  be  found.  It 
has  been  erroneously  concluded,  as  already  remarked  in  the  Intro- 
duction, from  this  address,  that  there  must  have  been  in  Eome  a 
party  of  rank  Jewish  Christians.  Paul  however  speaks,  as  already 
observed  in  the  Introduction,  not  of  Jewish  Christians,  but  entirely 
objectively  of  all  the  Jews  and  all  the  Gentiles  in  the  world,  and 
this  definite  address  can  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  a  rhetorical 
figure.  If  therefore  there  were  even  amongst  the  Roman  Christians, 
*  On  the  passage  ii.  17-29,  see  Auguatiiie,  cle  spir.otlitt.  o.  8. 
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as  is  pro'ba'blc,  those  who  had  formerly  been  Jews,  yet  these  were 
not  affected  with  a  Judaieing  tendency  ;  but  this  is  the  only  point 
of  importance  in  the  question  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
Eoman  church, 

(The  reading  of  the  textus  receptus  ISs  has  been  rightly  rejected 
by  the  gi'cater  number  of  modem  critics  and  exegetical  commenta- 
tors ;  Et  Se  has  not  only  the  most  important  critical  authorities  in  its 
favour,  especially  A.B.D.E.  and  others,  hut  is  also  faTOured  hy  the 
connexion.  To  be  sure  an  anacoluthon  is  occasioned  by  it,  but  it  is 
probably  only  to  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  this  that  I3i  owes  its 
origin. — 'ETTOj'o/mfsiv,  inavairavetv  are  sonorous  words  chosen  on  pur- 
pose to  mark  distinctly  the  excessive  self-conceit  of  the  Jews.  On 
the  form  Kavx&aat,  see  Winer's  Gr.  p.  72.  'Ev  QsSt  intimates  God's 
special  relation  to  Israel  as  its  covenant  God. — Aoiajid^siv  ra  6ia^&- 
povra  is  found  also  Phil.  i.  16.  AoKi/id^Eiv  implies  not  merely  exam- 
ination, but  consequent  recognition  and  approval ;  duupepeiv  marks 
difference  either  for  the  better  or  worse  ;  in  the  New  Testament 
only  for  the  better.  The  objective  law  of  God  is  taken  as  the  rule 
of  the  examination. — In  consequence  of  this  position  of  privilege; 
the  Jews,  blind  to  their  own  glaring  unfaithfulneBs,  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  most  decided  spiritual  authority  over  the  Gentiles, 
whom  they  regarded  as  altogether  blind  in  comparison  of  them- 
selves. '03j;yof  rvijiXSiv,  gmde  of  tJie  blind,  alludes  no  doubt  to 
Matth.  XV.  14.  This  tendency  in  Judaism  to  overrate  their  mere 
outward  calling  had  developed  itself  most  strongly  amongst  the 
Pharisees.  'Atppovec,  foolisfi,  and  vijmot,  iahes,  have  this  difference, 
that  the  former  denotes  a  low  degree  of  knowledge  [in  this  case  of 
Divine  things],  the  latter  a  low  degree  of  spiritual  development  in 
general. — The  description  of  the  law  as  a  lidpipcoaig  r^f  yviiaswg  leal 
AXipda^,  form  of  hnowledge  and  truth,  still  indicates  an  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  Jews  ;  the  Gentiles  had  not  even  a  typical  represen- 
tation of  essential  truth.  At  the  same  time  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
(t6p<liiootg  it  is  implied,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  substance 
itself  was  not  yet  given.  Mdp^wdff  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  pic- 
ture, outline  [see  2  Tim.  i.  13,  iii.  5],  like  the  antd  as  contrasted  with 
the  ffw/ta,  [Coloss.  ii.  17.]  Knowledge  [John  xvii.  3]  and  truth 
[John  i.  17]  are  esseM(ia%  imparted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not 
merely  typically.) 

Vers.  21-24. — In  what  follows,  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Jews  is 
presented  in  the  most  glaring  contrast  with  their  assumptions.  Not- 
withstanding their  possession  of  the  Divine  law,  the  Jews  transgress 
its  holy  commandments  in  particular  cases  outwardly,  and  the  great 
mass  of  them  inwardly,  in  cherishing  evil  desires  ;  and  thi:^,  hy  their 
openly  immoral  or  arrogant  conduct,  and  that  want  of  real  solt- 
B  which  it  betrays  even  to  the  pious  Gentiles,  they  iojiu^ 
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the  cauee  of  truth,  instead  of  promoting  it  according  to  God'a  wiU 
by  faithfulness  and  humility.  And  whilst  in  such  a  condition  them- 
selves, they  wish  yet  to  teach  others,  in  the  feeling  of  their  proper 
vocation  to  be  teachers  of  the  world  ;  but  to  them  may  be  applied 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  1.  16,  17),  "  What  hast  thou  to  do 
to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thon  ahouldest  take  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction  and  castest  my  words 
behind  thee  ?" 

(The  answering  clause  [the  apodosis]  of  the  sentence  should  pro- 
perly have  followed  in  ver,  21,  with  perhaps  a  dtarl,  why  ?  but  in- 
stead of  this,  the  apostle  drops  the  construction. — I  prefer,  with 
Knapp,  not  to  take  the  following  sentences  interrogatively  ;  the 
address  becomes  more  emphatic  by  the  definite  declaration,  Ye  are 
unfaithful.— In  the  mere  external  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand these  sins  as  committed  by  all  the  Jews  ;  for  as  now,  so  also 
then,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  lived  in  outwuixi  morality,  espe- 
cially in  respect  of  sexual  intercourse. — BSeXvaaeaHai^  to  entertain 
abhorrence,  particularly  against  idolatrous  practices ;  therefore 
I36ilvyiia  ~  pfin,  an  idol.  [1  Kings  si,  5  ;  Isaiah  ii.  8.]  With  this, 
however,  lepoavXelv  forms  no  proper  contrast,  meaning  only  to  plunder 
01'  rob  the  sanctuary.  But  no  doubt  covetousnese,  the  national  sin  of 
the  Jews,  was  present  to'the  apostle's  mind  when  he  made  choice 
of  this  expression ;  covetousness  he  regards  as  an  inward  idolatry 
[Col.  iii.  5],  so  that  the  contrast  thus  comes  out  clearly  :  "  Thou 
abhoiTCst  idols,  and  yet,  in  thy  covetousness,  thou  thyself  prac- 
ticest  idolatry."*  No  doubt  lepoavXuv  cannot  in  itself  mean,  "to 
indulge  covetousness,"  but  lepoavXeZv  as  the  most  daring  mani- 
festation of  the  covetous  spirit,  may  be  used  to  express  that  which 
is  its  motive-t  Israel  was  in  Q-od's  purpose  intended  to  ex- 
hibit t-o  the  Gentiles  a  picture  of  truly  holy  national  life  ;  its  un- 
faithfulness therefore  dishonours  God  himself ;  it  causes  the  Gen- 
tiles to  say,  "  The  God  of  this  nation  cannot  be  the  true  God  !" 
This  fearful  effect  of  Israel's  sin  [which  is  repeated  in  the  case  of 
all  who  are  called  upon  at  any  period  to  be  the  focus  of  Divine  life 
and  by  uniaithi'ulness  fall  away  from  their  vocation},  is  already 
rebuked  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Sec  Isaiah  Iii.  5  ; 
Ezeh.  xsxvi.  20  ;  another  parallel  is,  2  Sam.  xii.  14.) 

Ver.  25.^Paul,  however,  by  no  means  loses  sight  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  Israel  (see  iii.  1,  etc.,  where  he  considers  them  at  greater 

*  Stier,  in  his  "  Andentvlngen"  (part  ii.  p.  367),  follows  Luther,  who  aay3  on  this  paa- 
eage,  "  Thou  art  a  thief  towards  God,  for  honour  beiongath  unto  Qod,  and  this  all  self 
righteous  persons  take  from  him."    The  connexion,  however,  points  to  actual  ain,  not  to 

I  An  esiiniple  of  bucU  Baeril^;e  is  related  by  Josephua  (Arch.  xsii.  6,  3),  who  tolls 
na  that  the  proaerttsof  tiie  rich  proselyte  Fulvlawem  pilfered  bj  the  Jews,  to  whom  they 
had  been  entrusted. 
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length)  ;  he  only  shews  that  thoy  demand  faithMneas  to  those 
responaibilitiea  which  are  connected  with  them  hy  God,  if  they  are 
not  to  turn  to  their  deeper  condemnation.  The  apostle,  therefore, 
pre-^upposes,  in  all  stages  of  spiritual  Ufe,  the  possibility  of  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  faithfuiness  and  moral  earnestness,  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  personal  condition  of  tiie  indi- 
vidual is  determined  by  his  exercise  of  this  faithfulness. 

(Circumcision  is  here  regarded  as  the  seal  of  the  Divine  election, 
80  that  in  it  all  theocratical  privileges  are  considered  as  consecrated. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  with  their  materializing  tendencieSj  attributed 
the  greatest  value  to  the  outwardly  performed  rite  of  circumcision. 
In  consequence  of  this  view,  it  is  declared  in  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Shemoth  [see  Schcittgen  on  the  passage],  that  in  the  case  of  Jews 
who  are  damned,  the  foreskin  must  first  be  outwardly  restored.  The 
Gentile  world  is  therefore  also  called  at  once  djcpofivaTta  =  n\y^,  mti- 
drcumcision,  as  unclean,  lacking  the  sign  of  the  covenant.®  'Eav 
in  yer,  25,  as  in  ver.  26,  is  used  not  merely  conditionally,  for  Paul 
does  not  overlook  the  transgressions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  many  Gfentiles  ;  but  like  orav  in  ver.  14,  of  a  certain  fact 
which  remains  uncertain  only  ss  to  the  c^es  of  its  actual  occur- 
rence. 

Vers.  26,  27. — If  such  a  degi-adation  of  the  Jew  to  a  lower  sta- 
tion as  to  privilege  and  honour  was  conceivable  to  him,  from  the 
dreadful  threatenings  under  which  the  Old  Testament  demanded 
obedience  (see  Deut.  xxviii.  15,  etc.)  ;  yet.  the  reception  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  grace  was  to  him  inconceivable.  And  yet  the  apostle  asserts 
this  also,  and  sets  the  Gentiles  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  as  rebuk- 
ing the  latter  by  their  good  conduct. 

{^itcatufia  =  hnoX^,  the  particular  command  of  the  gen&i-al 
v6iio<:.— In  the  phrase  Xoyt^eadai  d^  mpnof^v  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  Xiyyi^tadai  tli;  6iKMoavvrp>  in  iv.  3  ;  that  which  they 
have  not  is  imputed  to  them  as  if  they  had  it.  Now  the  ground  of 
this  imputation  is  this,  that  though  they  have  not  indeed  the  sign, 
they  have  instead  of  it  the  germ  of  the  reality  which  the  sign 
represents,  viz.,  the  covenant  with  God  of  a  good  conscience,  which 
they  maintain  faithfully,  according  to  the  email  measure  of  know- 
ledge which  they  have  of  God  ;  and  therefore  they  may  not  untruly 
be  regarded  as  havmg  the  sign  also,  ver.  27.  Kai  is  best  takeq  as 
carrying  on  the  question  with  oi;tt  understood.  Kpivetv  of  course 
merely  marks  the  essential  rebuke  which  unrighteousness  always 
receives  irom  righteousness.  [Matth.  xii.  42 ;  Heb.  xi_.  J.]  The 
connexion  of  Ik  ipiaeug  is  uncertain  ;  at  first  sight  its  position  seems 
e  its  connexion  with  dicpi>!iv(nia,  denoting  natural  in  con- 
word  in  pure  Greek  was  liKfioTronBla.     See  on  thia  point  Fritzschc, 
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trast  with  spiritnal  drcumcisioa.  Thim  Tholuck,  Riickert,  and 
Reiche.  StiU,  plausible  as  is  tliis  constraction,  I  cannot  regai-d  it  aa 
the  light  one.  ]J"or,  in  the  first  place,  in  ipvcsw^  added  to  dKpoffvarla 
is  wholly  superfluous :  if  Paul  had  thereby  wished  to  distinguish 
born  Gentiles  from  Jews  with  Gentile  sentiments,  as  is  the  mean- 
ing of  aKpojivaTia  in  ver.  25,  he  must  have  added  £«  ipvarMg  to  «Kpo- 
pvaria  at  once  in  ver.  26  ;  but  since  he  twice  uses  dnpolivaTia  in  ver, 
26  without  this  addition,  it  appears  out  of  place  in  ver.  27.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  contrast  with  5  iia  ypdnitarog  ical  ^spirofiilg  napa- 
iSiirjj?,  imperatively  demands  that  ^k  ipijcsi,)^  be  refeiTed  to  human 
nature  left  to  itself,  whilst  ypofijia  [=  vftfio^^  or  i-o/jo^  ypoTrrdf,  2  Tim. 
iii.  15,  in  so  far  as  it  is  contemplated  amongst  the  Jews  as  some- 
thing externally  given,  and  contrasted  with  the  man]  and  wepfro^^ 
denote  the  grace  of  God,  in  which  the  Israelites  made  thoir  boast. 
Thus  Koppe  rightly,  but  he  made  the  misfci^ke  of  referring  ts 
^vGEUig  immediately  to  T&Xovaaj  a  construction  conflicting  with 
the  order  of  the  words.  But  the  case  is  otherwise,  if  we  take  d,Kpo- 
(ivaria  rov  vofiov  reXovoa  as  forming  one  conception  :  &«  ^vireug  then 
becomes  related  to  this  one  eollective  thought,  and  the  whole  idea 
comes  out  clearly,  while  its  reference  to  aitpo^varia  alone  in- 
troduces some  awkwardness.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  then 
"  that  Gentile  world,  which,  without  special  help  from  above, 
observed  the  law,  judgeth  thee  who,  iu  the  possession  of  this  special 
help  from  above,  transgressest  the  law."  Eeza's  interpretation  of 
6ia  as  instrumental,  making  the  sense,  "  the  law  and  circumcision 
were  to  the  Jews  occasions  of  sin,"  expresses  a  thought  in  itself  cor- 
rect ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  Paul  should  have  so  far  anticipated 
the  course  of  his  argument  as  to  introduce  it  here  ;  he  reserves  it  to 
a  later  stage  of  the  discussion  [vii.  14].  Ruckert  I'^htly  derive  the 
application  of  dtd  here  from  its  local  signification  "  through,  hence, 
with,  during,  under  the  cii-cumstances."*  See  Rom.  iv.  11,  xiv.  20. 
The  meaning,  "  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of,"  which  Glockler  sup- 
ports, is  unprecedented.  The  way  in  which  Meyer  endeavoura  to 
justify  this  meaning,  "  breaking  through,  aa  it  were,  its  limits,"  is 
in  the  highest  degree  forced.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — In  these  verses  is  contained  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Paul  conceives  in  a  very  profound  manner  the 
contrast  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  is  not  bodily  physical 
descent,  or  the  circumciaion  of  the  flesh,  which  constitutes  the  true 
son  of  Abraham,  but  conformity  to  Abraham's  life  of  faith  (for  their 
ancestor,  Abraham,  had  also  sons  who  were  not  partakers  of,  the 

*  Ths,t  is  sti'Lctly,  ivi^  Hhronglt,  either  as  separatiTe ;  hence,  beiwesa,  in  !fte  viidst  of; 
or  as  continuative,  heaee;  dwririg,  aloiig with,  aUeadedby ;  thus:  "thoao  wlio  through,  in 
the  midat  o^  otteaded  by,  the  letter,"  eK.— |X 
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promise,  Rom,  ix.  7  ;  Q-alat.  iv.  22),  and  that  circumciaion  of  the 
heart  by  which  the  sinful  npoaa^T^nara  r^f  i/iv%%  are  removed.  In 
the  outward,  natural  Israel,  there  exists  therefore  a  heathen  world, 
which  God,  in  that  great  judgment  which  visited  the  Jews  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusiilem,  condemned,  whilst  the  few  genuine  Israel- 
ites were  either  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  or  preserved  for 
later  times  as  the  germs  of  a  new  generation  (Rom.  xi.)  But  in 
the  Q-entile  world  also  there  is  to  he  discovered  an  Israel — that  is 
to  say,  a  number  of  nohle  souls,  truly  susceptible  to  all  that  is 
more  elevated,  for  whom  the  Divine  promises  are  not  less  intended 
than  for  Israel  after  the  flesh,  for  those  at  least  of  it  who  belong 
also  to  the  spiritual  Israel ;  still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
under  like  circumstances,  the  children  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh 
had  a  more  fiomprehensivo  vocation,  so  that,  for  instance,  there  could 
not  have  been  Gentiles  numbered  amongst  the  Twelve,  nor  could 
Christ  have  been  horn  with  the  same  propriety  of  a  Gentile  mother. 
(See  at  John  iv,  22.)  This  view  is  not  found  merely  amongst  the 
later  Rabbinical  writers,*^  who  might  have  adopted  it  irom  the  effects 
of  Christian  influence,  but  also  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
These  not  only  demand  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Deut,  x.  16, 
XXX.  6  ;  Jerem,  iv.  4,  compared  with  Coloss.  ii.  11 ;  Phil,  iii,  2),  but 
also  represent  the  true  children  of  God  as  scattered  throughout  all 
the  world,  and  amongst  all  nations.  Thus  especially  in  Isaiah  xliii. 
5,  etc.  Here  the  Lord  commands  that  his  children  he  brought  from 
the  ends  of  the  world,  "  even  every  one  that  is  called  by  his  name, 
and  whom  he  has  created  for  his  glory,"  It  is  not  the  dispersion  of 
Israel  after  the  flesh  amongst  all  nations,  that  is  spoken  of  in  this 
passage  ;  by  these,  then,  can  only  be  meant  the  nobler  souls  scat- 
tered amongst  alt  nations,  those  in  whose  hearts  tlie  Afiyof  arrepiia- 
riKo^  has  deposited  its  seeds.  In  the  same  sense  the  Redeemer 
speaks  of  other  sheep,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  i.  e.,  of  the  com- 
munity of  Israel  after  the  flesh.  (See  at  John  x.  16,  xi,  52,  and,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Micah  ii.  12.)  According  to  this  scriptural  con- 
ception, therefore,  the  election  of  God  appears  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  free  self-determination  of  man.  In  the  case  of  every  man, 
whether  much  or  little'  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  all  depends  upon 
the  personal  faithfulness  with  which  he  improves  the  privileges  to 
which  he  has  been  called  ;  and  by  the  faithful  employment  of  that 
which  h£^  been  vouchsafed  to  him  the  most  insignificant  may  out- 

*  Compare  the  remarkable  morda  of  Rabbi  Lipmann,  in  the  Nizzaebon,  p.  19.  "  Ini- 
sit  DOS  Ciiristiaaus  quidaai  dieendo ;  mulierea  quie  circuoiGidi  non  poasuQl,  pro  Judieia 
DOQ  sunt  habendffi;  verum  illi  nesclnnt,  quod  fides  non  posita  ^t  in  drcumcisione,  sed  in 
cordo.  yuiouiique  rej'o  non  credit,  ilium  oireuradBio  Judceum  non  facit;  qui  vero  recte 
otedit  is  JudEeus  est,  et\am  si  nou  circumcisue."  Belclie  aiiducesa  verji  striking' passage 
(torn  Plutarch  (do  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  352),  where,  on  tho  principles  of  the  ieatheQ  relipouf^ 
the  same  \&  said  of  tbe  gsQuine  worshippeis  of  ths  go^ 
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strip  the  man  to  ■whom  the  greatest  gifts  have  been  entrusted,  and 
who  yet  shews  himself  nnfaithfiil.  The  difficulty  returns  upon  us, 
however,  with  increased  strength,  when,  penetrating  deeper  into  the 
subject,  we  regard  faithfulaess  itself  as  a  fruit  of  grace  ;  this,  how- 
ever, will  be  considered  at  Bom.  ix.  The  whole  passage,  finally,  is 
remarkable,  as  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  and 
wj-itere  of  the  New  Testament  explained  the  Old  ;  verbally  iodeed, 
but  by  no  means  literally. 

(Ver.  28. — The  ydp  is  to  be  explained  by  the  thought  implied  in 
ver.  27,  "  Jews  can  also  be  rejected."  To  this,  then,  as  its  reason,  is 
annexed  the  thought,  that  the  true  idea  of  the  Jew  as  a  member 
of  the  theocratic  nation,  and  of  circumcision  as  the  seal  of  the  theo- 
cratic covenant,  is  not  an  outward  but  ;in  inward  one.  External 
descent  from  Abraham,  the  external  rite  of  ^circumcision,  has  no 
signihcance  without  the  inward  foufidation  of  a  right  disposition, 
Kpwnrd?,  as  the  opposite  of  <jiavep6^,  used  of  the  moraJ  disposition,  is 
also  found  1  Pet.  iii.  4. — Ver.  29.  0^  ypdjiftan,  is  difficult  from  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  relation  of  the  contrasted  kv  nvevfiari.  The  con- 
trast of  jpmua  and  ttvsviio-  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
(jdp§  and  nvevjia.  As  body  is  this  covering  of  the  spirit,  on  which  the 
spirit  stamps  its  impress,  and  without  which  it  does  not  reveal  itself 
personally  on  earth — so,  in  Scripture,  the  letter  is  the  transparent  veil 
of  the  spirit,  giving  it  its  fixed  and  determinate  form.  Thus  then  we 
sliould  find  expressed  in  it  the  contrast  of  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward ,  the  <liavEp6v  and  KpvitT6v.  But  the  contrast  already  expressed  in 
these  terms  can  scarcely  be  repeated  by  ypdfina  and  wvevfia  without 
tautology  ;  and  hence  it  is  better,  doubtless,  here,  with  Beza,  Heu- 
maiin,  Morus,  and  Beiche,  to  understand  ypdmia^  as  in  ver.  27,  of  the 
law,  but  of  course  of  the  law  conceived  in  its  purely  hteml  aspects. 
For,  regarded  in  its  profounder  character,  the  nvevf^a  was  also  in  the 
law.  Btiokert,  therefore,  is  not  wrong  in  understanding  -jrveviia  of 
the  New,  ypd/^a  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  pi-ecisely  the  New  in  consummation,  [Matth.  v. 
17.]  Ver.  29  is  therefore  to  be  understood  thus  :  "  but  the 
inward  Jew  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  true  circum- 
cision, in  that  it  contains  the  reality  of  the  thing  represented  by  the 
outward  sign,  after  the  spirit  and  not  after  the  mere  letter."  The 
concluding  clause,  ou  ^  Inaivo^,  «.  r.  X.,  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
leading  idea,  that  is,  to  the  true  Jew,  or  perhaps  to  ■nvsvfta,  which 
amounts  substantially  to  the  same  thing  ;  the  judgment  of  God  on 
man,  as  the  true  judgment,  is  opposed  to  the  false  judgment  of 
man,  which  is  determined  by  outward  appearances.  TIIk  is  here 
highly  appropriate,  for  a  commendation  pronounced  by  man  can  also 
\)&from,  God,  if  it  is  a  just  one.) 
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§  5."  Comparison  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

(III.  1-20.) 

This  spiritual  view  of  the  relation  hetween  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  might,  however,  as  the  apostie,  not  without  reason,  feared, 
be  eabilj  misundei  stood,  Paul,  therefore,  finds  it  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  tact,  that  this  representation  of  the  relation  was  by 
no  means  intended  to  depreciate  in  themselyea  those  advantages 
which  the  Jews  possessed  above  the  Gentile  world ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  recogniaes  them  as  of  the  gi'eatest  importance.  But  these  advan- 
tages had  annexed  to  them  the  condition  of  faith,  and  this  condition 
had  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  mass  of  the  nation  ;  although,  there- 
fore, the  promises  of  God  had  been  accomplished  notwithstanding 
their  unbelief,  yet  the  people  of  Israel,  as  such,  had  lost  their  theo- 
eratical  prerogative,  and  the  spiritual  Israol  alone,  composed  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  had,  as  the  fine  children  of  faithful  Abraham,  received 
the  promise.  Under  this  view  of  the  connexion,  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear, which  have  been  supposed  to  embarrass  this  portion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  The  apostle  does  not  at  all  lose  the  thread 
of  his  aigument  {so  that  it  were  necessary  to  assume,  as  even  Eeiche 
Btill  proposes,  that  it  is  resumed  only  at  Gom,  ix.  4),  but  he  here,  so 
far  as  was  needful,  completely  obviates  the  objection.  For  that  no 
Ss.vTEf)ov  follows  the  n^Tov  in  ver,  2,  is  naturally  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  this  first  which  is  adduced,  includes  all  else  which 
could  still  have  any  claim  to  be  mentioned.  The  passage  iii.  9, 
stands,  however,  in  no  contradiction  with  ver,  2  ;  for,  whilst  this 
passage  treats  of  the  original  calling  of  the  Jews,  the  former  speaks 
of  the  actual  state  of  their  relations  to  God,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  tbeii'  unbelief  All  the  promises  of  the  Old,  as  well  as 
the  New  Testament,  are,  in  fact,  conferred  upon  the  condition  of 
believing  obedience ;  if  this  does  not  exist,  they  are,  eo  ipso,  an- 
nulled, nay  more,  the  blessing  is  converted  into  its  direct  opposite, 
the  curse.  (Bee  Deut.  xxviii  1,  etc.,  15,  etc.)  Paul  might,  there- 
fore, have  expressed  himself  even  more  strongly  than  he  does  in 
iii.  9  ;  he  might  have  said,  "  the  Jews  have  not  only  no  advantages 
over  the  Gentiles,  but  the  Gentiles  are  now  preferred  to  them,  they 
have'been  grafted  into  the  olive  tree  in  place  of  those  branches  which 
have  been  hewn  off."  But,  according  to  Kom,  xi  20,  etc,  the  same 
condition  holds  good  also  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  may,  through 
unbelief,  just  as  well  forfeit  their  calling  to  privileges,  as  the  Jews 
did  before  them,  obapters  is.^ — xi.are  therefore  a  kind  of  extended 
commentary  upon  this  passage,  but  without  being  a  continuation  of 
what  is  here  begun. 
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Vers.  1,  2. — With  a  glance  back  at  the  foregoing  exhibition  of 
tho  sinfiiluesa  of  the  Jews,  the  apostle  now  asks,  what  then  has 
become  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  ?  Their  einfulnees  had.  placed 
them  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles,  for  the  law  had  not  at  all  in  their 
case  attained  its  exalted  object.  The  law  was  intended  to  produce 
the  inijvmoig  diMprCag,  Jcnowledge  of  sin  (iii.  20),  that  is  to  say,  true 
repentance,  instead  of  which,  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  and  its 
consequent  unfaithfuhiess,  it  only  produced  sin  itself,  and  indeed 
the  very  worst  form  of  sin,  the  exact  contrary  to  repentance,  the  ar- 
rogant opinion  that  they  were  without  sin,  and  as  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  after  the  flesh,  were  already  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Nevertheless,  the  Divine  promise  retained  its  objective 
reality ;  those  Jews,  who  apprehended  in  faith  the  salvation  offered 
to  them  in  Cbrist,  received  also  bis  full  Messing,  notwithstanding 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  forfeited,  it. 

,  (Th  nepiaaSv  stands,  lite  rh  yvuiarov  in  i.  19,  substantively  in  the 
sense  of  "  advantage,  prerogative."  Here  also  we  are  not,  as  Reiche 
justly  remarks,  to  regard  Paul  as  disputing  with  actual  personages: 
the  discussion  is  wholly  ohjective. — The  opposite  to  naTo.  mvra  rp6- 
rrov  is  found  in  2  Maccab.  xi.  SI,  uar'  ovSiva  Tp&irov, — No  doubt  irpw- 
rov  fdv  points,  in  its  mere  form,  to  other  advantages,  whiqh  Paul 
intended  to  name.  But  he  felt  quite  rightly,  that  all  was  in  reality 
contained  in  the  one  which  he  had  adduced.  In  the  interpretation 
of  iTTicmv8i]aav,  Reiche  is  inclined  to  the  view  of  Koppe  and  Cramer, 
who  translate,  "the  Divine  promises  were  confirmed  to  them."  But 
its  usual  meaning  "coniide,"  manifestly  accords  better  with  the  con- 
nexion, in  which  their  own  faithlessness  [dfitfrrta]  in  keeping  the 
trust  is  adverted  to.  The  Divine  faithfulness  [iriOTif]  is  mentioned 
only  in  consequence  of  this  aTjtarla.  [On  the  well-known  construc- 
tion of  the  passive  see  Winer's  Gram.  p.  237.]  The  ?^ia  rov  eeov 
aro  no  doubt  primarily  the  promises  [Acts  vii.  38  ;  1  Pet.  iv,  11  ; 
Heb.  V.  12],  especially  those  of  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  which  all  the  othera  had  reference.  But  inasmuch  as  these 
promises  constituted  the  essential  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  whole 
word  of  God  is  also  indicated  hy  this  expression.) 

Ver.  3. — It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
apostle's  thoughts  in  this  transition  ;  Tholuck  has,  however,  already 
rightly  supplied  the  links  which  are  wanting.  The  apostle  presup- 
poses the  notorious  fact  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  promises  were  being  fulfilled,  and  deduces  from  thence 
that  even  if  the  blessing  was  lost  to  the  nation  collectively,  it  yet, 
according  to  God's  fiiithfulness,  remained  even  now  confirmed  to 
individual  believers,  and  should  hereafter  also  belong  to  the  whole 
of  Israel  when  God  should  have  led  them  back  by  wondrous 
ways.     (Rom.    xi.    26.)      He    forbearingly   calls   the   unhelievei^s 
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Tive^  in  the  hope  that  many  in  Israel  might  yet  turn  to  Cbriat. 
See  ix.  1,  etc. 

(For  jj-n-toTTjaav  the  MS.  A.  reads  ^neiOTjaav,  because  the  X6yta 
were  taken  as  synonymons  with  the  law.  It  is  explained  more  ia 
accoiiJance  with  Paul's  views  by  regarding  unbelief  as  the  root  of 
disobedience.  [See  at  John  xvi.  9.]  With  regard  to  moTig,  TTK^reva 
and  its  opposite  dmuTEi,),  see  at  Rom,  iii.  21.  On  Karapyslv^  which 
occurs  so  frequently  with  Paul,  see  at  Luke  xiii.  7,  the  only  place  ia 
the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is  found  except  in  Paul's  writings. 
In  the  LXX.  also  it  occurs  but  four  times.) 

Ver.  4. — With  man's  unfaithfulness  is  now  contrasted  the  un- 
changeable faithfulness  of  G-od,  who  can  form  for  himself,  in  spite 
of  sin,  the  inheritors  of  his  promises.  For  God's  promises  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  the  existence  of  persons  to  accept  them  ;  he  is, 
therefore,  not  only  true  in  giving  and  keeping  his  promises  for  his 
own  part  (since,  if  all  men  were  unfaithful,  they  would  surely  not 
remain  unfulfilled),  but  he  is  also  faithful  in  creating  such  as  are 
worthy  to  receive  them.  In  chap.  ix.  this  idea  is  carried  out  more 
at  length,  aud  it  is  only  when  thus  understood  tliat  the  woi-ds,  "  if 
we  believe  not,  yet  he  remaineth  faithful,  he  cannot  deny  himself," 
receive  their  fuU  meaning.  The  streams  of  Divine  grace,  when 
repelled  on  the  one  side,  turn  themselvM  to  the  other,  and  form  for 
themselves,  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles,  organs  for  the  kingdom  of 
G-od,  without,  however,  operating  by  constraint,  without  any  preju- 
dice to  man's  freedom,  nay,  rather  really  establishing  and  complet- 
ing it, 

(Mr;  yivoiTo  answers  to  the  Hebrew  nV-i^h,  which  is  thus  translated 
by  the  LXX.  [See  Gesenius'  Lexicon  under  V-^n.]  It  is  also  fre- 
quently found  in  Polybius,  Arrian,  and  others  ;  particularly  often 
with  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  thus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans iii.  6,  31,  vi.  2,  15,  vii.  7,  etc.  To  translate  yivmBbt  iSe,  "  let 
it  be  rather  so,  God  is  faithful,"  etc.,  k  forced.  Keiche  justly  ob- 
serves, the  impei-ative  only  expresses  emphatically  the  irrefragable 
nature  of  the  assertion.  Ilof  wndphmoq  ^evaTTjgj  every  Tnan  a  liar,  is 
talien  from  Ps.  cxvi.  11.  It  has  in  so  far  it*  perfect  truth,  that  man 
in  his  separation  from,  nay,  even  opposition  to  God,  who  has  alone 
essential  being  and  truth,  becomes  untrue  and  unftiitbful  ;  so  far  as 
he  is  good  and  true,  it  is  God  in  him.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  Di- 
vine truth  takes  up  its  abode  in  a  heart,  the  man  confesses  himself 
to  be  untrue  without  God,  and  with  this  first  truth  begins  his  true 
life.  [See  at  ver.  10.]  For  further  eonfirmatioa.  Pa.  li.  4  is  quoted 
exactly  after  the  LXX.  In  this  Psalm  the  struggles  by  which  the 
Boul  worlis  its  way  out  of  the  night  of  sin  are  described  in  an  inimit- 
able manner.  David  wrestles,  as  it  were,  and  contends  with  God, 
who,  by  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  convinceehimof  his  sin  ;  the  coit- 
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fession  of  David  is  the  victory  of  the  truth  in  him.  On  a  larger  scale 
the  aame  struggle  is  going  on  in  this  sinfnl  world,  and  the  moment 
in  which  any  individual  emerges  into  the  element  of  light  ia  that 
in 'which  he  makes  the  confession  here  expressed.  Grod  is  ever  the 
victor  when  the'  creature  ventures  into  a  conti'oversy  with  him — a 
controversy  always  involved  in  any  distrust  of  his  providences — appear- 
ing as  just  in  all  his  promises. — Atnaiovcdai  means  here  "  to  be  recog- 
nized as  just."  See  at  iii.  21. — The  parallelism  would  certainly  lead 
us  to  understand  kdyoi  here  primarily  of  law-suits,  as  in  Acts  xix.  38, 
but  it  stands,  in  Paul's  application  of  the  passage,  parallel  to  Xoyca, 
ver.  2.  Accordingly,  Kpi,veij0ai  in  the  apostle's  use  of  it  can  only  be 
taken  as  passive,  although,  according  to  the  original  text,  the  active 
meaning  should  predominate.) 

Ver.  5. — According  to  the  apostle's  view,  therefore,  God  is  the 
only  good  being,  the  Good  in  all  good,  so  that  even  the  best  man 
has  no  merit  ;  sin  alone  ia  man's  property,  and  his  fault ;  while 
yet  even  this  must  serve  to  manifest  God's  glory  and  excellence 
the  more  brightly.  This  relation  of  truth  to  falsehood,  of  right- 
eousness to  unrighteousness,  man,  in  his  estrangement  from  God, 
does  not  recognize ;  he  thinks  that  God  could  not  punish  sin  if 
it  produced  what  was  good.  But  the  good  belonging  to  it  is  the 
work  of  God,  not  of  sin  ;  sin  still  remains,  what  it  ia,  that,  name- 
ly, which  deserves  a  curse,  and  has  its  punishment  in  and  from 
itself. 

(AtKQitwiJi^  and  dSiicia  are  here  to  be  taken  in  the  most  general 
sense,  see  on  Bom.  iii,  21. — Swtordvsiv  signifies  here  to  represent, 
and  by  representation  to  make  anything  known  in  its  real  nature. 
Rom.  V.  8. — The  formula  ri  ipoviie.v  ia  frequent  with  Paul,  especially 
in  objections.  Pom.  vi.  1,  vii.  7,  ix,  14. — The  formula  Kara  ouepw- 
t:ov  Xiyii),  I  speak  as  a  man,  is  treated  happily  by  Reiche  at  this 
passage.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  of 
such  multifarious  significations  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the 
context.  It  may  be  used  either  of  the  way  of  all  men,  or  of  the 
majority,  or  of  a  certain  class  of  men.  Here  it  is  most  appropriately 
referred  to  the  natural  man  as  alienated  from  God,  who  is  without 
true  knowledge  of  God,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  God's  dealings.  In  the  passage  Rom.  vl  19,  dv0()a)mvov 
/U'yw  is  used  instead,  for  which  in  profane  writers  Kara  to  dvdgi^ivov^ 
dvOpumvug,  dvOpunetug  Asyu  are  found.  See  the  passages  cited  by 
Tholuck  on  vi.  19.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  unreasonableness  of  the  above  question  is  de- 
monstrated by  Paul  from  that  ti-uth  which  all  Jews  acknowledged, 
that  God  would  judge  the  Gentile  world  ;  this  would  be  impossible, 
if,  the  fact  that  man's  unrighteousness  exalts  the  righteousness  of 
God,  precluded  him  from  punishing   sin.     For  then  the  Gentile 
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might  also  say,  "  My  sin,  too,  has  magnified  God's  righteousness, 
how  then  can  I  be  condemned  as  a  sinner  ?"  Keiche  has  proved, 
by  convincing  argumenta,  in  opposition  to  Tholuck  and  Kiickert, 
that  ver,  6  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  universal  judgment,  but 
only  of  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles,  who  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  were  considered  as  the  world  in  its  proper  sense,  as  sinners 
pre-eminently  {dfia^TuXol  aar'  i^ox*jv,  Q-alat.  ii.  16).  In  fact,  it  is 
only  in  this  way  of  understanding  it,  that  the  argument  can  hold, 
because  we  prove  that  which  is  uncertain  by  that  which  is  acknow- 
ledged. For  it  was  only  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles  that  a  Divine 
judgment  was  considered  certain ;  regarding  themselves,  the  Jews 
had  made  it  a  question  (ver.  5).  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  only  by  this  explanation  we  can  gain  any  distinct  notion  of  the 
peraon  referred  to  in  KpydJ,  I  also.  "  I  also,"  says  the  Gent0e, 
"  might  claim  exemption  from  judgment,  for  of  me  also  the  same 
holds  true."  The  only  thing  which  could  be  urged  against  this  ref- 
erence of  the  passage  to  the  Gentile  world  with  any  show  of  reason, 
is  that  this  Jewish  notion  of  the  judgment  which  sliall  visit  the 
Gfentile  world  is  false,  and  that  Paul  would  not  ai^ue  from  an  error. 
But  this  view  of  the  Jews  was  not  in  and  of  itself  false,  it  only  be- 
came false  in  consequence  of  their  supposing  that  this  judgment 
would  concern  the  Gentiles  only,  and  not  the  Jews  also,  itfow  it  ia 
precisely  this  very  lalsehood  in  it  that  the  apostle  combats,  and  we 
need,  therefore,  surely  feel  no  scruple  about  assuming  his  argument 
to  be  as  stated  above. 

(As  regards  the  use  of  icoafio^  for  "  GentUe  world,"  I  cannot 
with  Reiehe  so  explain  it  in  Rom,  iii.  19  ;  1  Oor,  xi.  32,^  but 
no  doubt  the  context  imperatively  demands  it  in  Eom.  xi.  12  ;  1 
Oor.  i,  21,  This  meaning  may  be  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  the 
word,  since  its  general  idea,  "  that  of  the  creature  in  its  aliena^ 
tion  from  Gifd,"  may  be  restricted  to  the  Gentile  world,  as  repre- 
senting the  corruption  of  the  creature  in  ita  most  glaring  colours. 
— ^evojia  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  opposi- 
tion to  dXriBsia  it  denotes  that  entire  state  of  falsehood,  i.  e.,  aliena- 
tion from  God,  from  which  all  the  particular  utterances  of  sin 
proceed.  The  Divine  66§a  is  here. the  knowledge  of  God's  sublime 
attributes,  which  are  brought  out  more  distinctly  by  the  contrast  of 

Ver,  8. — As  at  all  times,  so  even  in  the  apostle's  day,  the  gos- 
pel was  reproached  as  tending  to  promote  sin,f  and  teaching  men  to 

*  In  hia  explanation  of  Rom,  iii.  19,  this  scholar  rightly  understands  the  whole  ha- 
man  race  to  be  meaot  by  x6T)ioc.  His  adducicg  the  paasaga  as  above,  can  therefore  oaly 
he  an  over^ht. 

f  Of  aucli  hypocritical  slanderers  Luther  Bays,  "  Glod  grant  ua  grace  that  we  may  be 
pjons  sinners  (that  is,  poor  in  spirit,  bumbla),  and  not  fe%  slanderers  (that  ia  outwardly 
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do  evil  that  good  might  come ;  yet  this  did  not  deter  him  from 
declaring  Crod's  faithfulness  amidst  our  unfaithfulnGSs.  Paul  there- 
fore finds  himself  obliged  (vi.  1  etc.)  to  refute  this  error  with 
greater  care,  and  to  expose  it  in  all  its  absurdity.  The  man  who 
can  make  such  an  assertion  as  this  pronounces  his  own  condemna- 
tion, by  showing  that  the  nature  of  Divine  grace,  and  of  that  love 
which  it  kindles  in  the  heart,  is  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Doubtless, 
it  was  men  such  as  the  Judaisers,  whom  Paul  had  to  oppose  in  Gala- 
tia,  who  circulated  such  blasphemies. 

(With  respect  to  the  construction  ical  jirj  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
anacoluthon  ;  the  apostle  intended  at  first  to  proceed  with  wo/^aw- 
fiEv  but  afterwards  connected  the  principal  thought  by  means  of  &ri 
immediately  with  Xiyeiv  in  the  parenthesis.  The  conjecture  eti  is 
therefore  as  inadmissible  as  the  omission  of  oTi.—''EvdiKO(;,  that  which 
is  founded  iv  ry  6iic^,  is  only  found  besides  in  the  New  Testament  at 
Heb.  ii.  3.) 

Ver.  9. — After  obviating  tliCBQ  misundcretandinga  of  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  unftiithfulness  of  men  does  not  annul  the  faithful- 
ness of  Gkid,  the  apostle  could  bring  forward  the  concluding  thought 
of  the  whole  argument  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters,  and  as- 
sert, that  all  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  are  under  sin.  He  in  no  way 
contradicted  by  this  assertion  his  previous  declaration  as  to  the 
great  advantages  of  the  Jews  (iii.  1),  for  to  every  Jew  who  acknow- 
ledged his  sinfulness,  in  whom,  therefore,  the  law  had  accomplished 
its  purpose,  in  stopping  his  mouth  (ver.  19),  and  awakening  him  to 
a  knowledge  of  bis  own  sin  and  need  of  redemption  (ver.  20),  these 
privileges  were  still  available  in  their  fullest  extent.  But  to  those 
riv4g  (ver.  3),  who  formed  the  maes  of  the  nation,  these  advantages 
were  no  doubt  lost,  for  in  them  the  truth  had  so  far  yielded  to 
falsehood,  that  they  no  longer  even  retained  thp  fundamental  truth 
of  confessing  their  own  sinfulness,  but  boasted  of  external  things  as 
of  essential  privileges.  Hence  only  the  true  inward  Jews,  amongst 
Israelites  and  Greeks,  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  humble,  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  salvation,  these  only,  received  the  promise.  But  since 
it  was.  in  every  one's  power  to  become  such  an  one,  in  that  he  only 
needed  to  give  up  his  active  resistance  to  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
bore  witness  to  him  of  his  sin,  no  one  could  complaim  ;  God  ap- 
peared just,  as  in  his  promises,  so  also  in  their  fulfilment. 

(Ti  ovvi  is  best  taken  as  a  separate  sentunce.  It  is  found  com- 
plete Acts  xsi.  22.  IIpoix<^  is  found  no  where  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  in  the  active  it  means  "  to  have  advantage  over,"  preestare. 

observers  of  the  law,  apparently  holy,  bat  really  proud).  For  the  Christian  is  in  thestate 
of  becoming  snoii,  not  in  tie  State  of  haying  become  so;  whosoever  tlierefore  is  a  Chris- 
tian, is  no  Christian,  that  ia,  whosoever  tbinks  tUat  he  is  already  a  Christian,  whilst  he 
IB  only  becoming  one,  is  nought" 
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But  ia  this  ease  the  passive  form  spriags  from  the  meaning  "  to 
prefer,"  a  usage  completely  estahlished  also  in  claesieal  Greek  ; 
"  are  we  then  preferred  by  God  ?"*  The  meaning  "  to  advance  as 
a  pretext,"  hence,  "  have  we  anything  to  urge  in  palliation  ?"  which 
Meyer  and  Fritasche  have  lately  defended  after  Ernesti,  MoruB, 
Koppe,  etc.,  is  allowed  indeed  by  the  word,  but  uneuited  to  the  con- 
text. For  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jew  has  anything  to 
defend  liimeelf  with,  to  allege  in  his  defence,  but  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  advantage  over  the  Gentiles.  In  ov  ndvTwg,  the  negative 
particle  could  no  doubt  Hmit  the  meaning  of  Ttdvru^^  ^  "  not  in  every 
respect  f  but  the  context  demands  that  rravrtog  be  taken  as  giving 
emphasis  to  the  negation,  nequaquam.  If  persons  have  demurred 
about  giving  to  TravTEf  its  full  .signification,  aud  httve  wished  to  ex- 
plain it  by  TtoXXoi,  although  the  ohSs  elf  which  follows  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  this  has  arisen  from  a  misappi-e- 
hension  of  the  proper  nature  of  the  dupofivaTla  v6ji6v  reXovaa  [ii.  27], 
to  which  assuredly  we  must  naturally  suppose  a  nepiroiiri  v6itov 
reXovaa  [xi.  4]  to  correspond  in  every  age  of  histoiy.  This  misap- 
prehension has  presented  a  considerable  obstacle  to  a  well  defined 
conception  of  this  section  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  even  of 
modern  expositors.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  subject 
wjU  immediately  follow  in  the  notes  upon  verses  10-18. — UpoaiTido- 
tmi  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. — In  the  woi-ds  v^' 
d/iaprlav  dviu  sin  is  represented  as  a  tyrannical  power  from  which  a 
AiirpoKJif  is  needed.  [See  on  Rom.  vii.  1,  etc.,  and  vii.  14.  Jlenpaite- 
vog  iiTTo  rfjv  dfj-apriav.']  The  two  parallel  passages,  Kom.  xi.  32  ; 
Galat.  iii.  22,  throw  a  striking  light  upon  this  passage.  See  the  ex- 
position of  them.) 

Vers.  10-18. — Since  nothing  is  more  intolerable  to  the  high- 
spirited  natural  man  than  the  confession  of  his  sinfulness,  *'.  e.,  not 
only  of  individual  sinful  actions,  but  of  sinful  corruption  in  general, 
and  the  inabiUty  to  do  anything  good  of  himself,  the  apostle  justly 
applies  all  his  power  to  the  proof  of  this  point.  By  a  long  succes- 
sion of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  he  proves  that  the  word 
of  God  corroborates  his  doctrine,  in  that  it  denies  to  eve-rt/  man, 
without  exception,  a  true  righteousness.  The  question  now  arises, 
how  are  the  assertions  of  the  apostle,  ii.  14,  26,  27,  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  present  text.  For  there  individual  Gentiles  were  spoken 
of  who  observed  the  law,  and  we  must  of  course  assume,  that  this 
could  be  said  of  multitudes  of  pious  men  among  the  Jews.  (See 
Luke  i.  6.)  The  usual  assumptions  that  the  apostle  ia  speaking  only 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  secondly,  that  the  observance  of  the  law  is 
only  to  be  undei'stood  of  an  external  observance,  and  not  of  that  in- 
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ward  law  as  more  striutly  defined  by  Chriat  in  his  Sermon  on  tlie 
Mount,  or  lastly,  that  the  words  of  the  apostle  refer  only  to  the  mass, 
and  may  yet  admit  particular  exceptions,  are  (without  denying  the 
truth  contained  in  the  second  remark)  still  mere  ways  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulty,  rather  than  of  satiefaetorily  solving  it.  The  last  view 
is  especially  erroneous,  namely,  that  particular  exceptions  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  general  rule  of  man's  sinfuluess,  for  the  apostle's 
whole  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  a  new  way  of  salvation  for 
all  men  without  exception,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  sinful.  As  already  indicated  above,  but  one  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  is  possible,  and  by  this  all  Paul's  idea^  preserve 
thoir  full  harmony.  The  apostle,  namely,  understands  by  the  faithftil 
men  who  observe  the  law,  such  as  unite  with  earnest  endeavours  to 
walk  in  conformity  with  their  knowledge,  an  humble  insight  into 
their  spiritual  poverty,  and  real  need  of  redemption,  men  of  whom 
the  centurion  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  furnishes  us  with  an  example. 
These  faithful  persons  are  then  so  far  from  being  excluded  from  the 
universal  sinfulness,  that  they  confess  themselves  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner  to  be  sinners,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
charge  which  the  Word  of  God  brings  against  them,*  Those,  in 
whose  minds  the  earnest  endeavour  to  keep  the  law  is  not  united 
with  humility,  have  but  a  mere  apparent  righteouBoess,  inasmuch 
as  that  law,  all  whose  commandments  may  be  reduced  to  love  and 
truth,  they  gi'ossly  violate  in  its  innermost  substance  by  their  want 
of  love,  and  denial  of  their  alienation  front  God.  To  them,  there- 
fore, apply  the  apostle's  words  in  Eom.  ii.  1.  All  men,  therefore, 
without  exception,  are  sinners  ;  the  only  difference  between  them  is 
this,  that  some  give  honour  to  the  truth,  and  acknowledge  them- 
selves as  such,  and  in  their  case  the  law  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose and  they  are  ripe  for  the  gospel ;  whilst  others  are  either  in  a 
complete  state  of  death,  and  serve  sin  without  any  rebuke  from 
conscience,  or  if  impelled  by  conscience  to  a  certain  legal  striving 
they  thus  only  accumulate  to  themselves  fresh  sin,  viz,,  proud  self- 
complacency,  and  contempt  of  others. 

(In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  the  collection  of  texts  which  Paul 
here  adduces  are  adopted  into  Psalm  xiv.,  doubtless  only  from  this 
paf^age. — Vers.  10-12  are  cited  freely  from  Ps.  xiv,  1-3. — Svmuv  = 
i'^ija. — ''EimXivbi  =  -e<3.—'Aj(fiu6b>  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  irecfuently  in  Polybius. — Ver.  13  is  from  Ps,  v,  9. 
The  image  is  prolsibly  derived  from  beasts  of  prey. — ''&6o}uovaav  is 
a  Boeotian  form  for  iSoXiovv^  The  words  iof  AomSi^v  hirb  to.  xeiX'ri 
avrS>v  are  from  Ps.  cxl.  3.— Ver.  14  is  after  Ps.  x.  7.  The  Hebrew 
text  has  nwiM  which  does  not  mean  mrepta  but  deceit.   Probably  the 

*  Tliia  confession  is  tlie  first  work  in  tiiem,  wiiJali  is  wrougiit  in  God,  wlience  they  do 
not  shrink  buck  from  comity  to  the  light.     (See  notes  on  John  iii.  30,  31.) 
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LXX,  had  another  reading,- — Vers,  16, 17  are  taken  from  Isaiah  lis, 
7,  8. — Svvrpi/ifia  ical  TaXanrQpia  answer  to  isipj  "IW. — Ver.  18  is  from 
Ps.  xxsvi.  1,  ''k.-nivavri  rSni  dtpdaXji&v  ahr&v  =  ija-*;  i33i>.  These  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  refer  indeed  undeniably  in  their  primary 
connexion  to  more  special  relations,  but  these  the  apostle  recognizes 
as  types  of  the  universal ;  and  justly.  For  every  germ  of  sin  con- 
tains within  it  the  possibility  of  all  the  different  forms  which  it  can 
assume,  and  no  one  is  without  this  germ.  The  more  entirely,  there- 
fore, the  inward  eye  is  opened,  the  more  ready  is  man  to  recognize  in 
his  heart  the  source  of  every  error  whatever.  Even  the  least  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump  ;  and  man  ia  in  God's  eight  only  either  en- 
tirely holy,  or  entirely  a  sinner.) 

Ver.  19. — The  delineation  of  sinfulness  in  the  above-cited  pas- 
sages has  so  objective  a  chaiacter  that  it  applies  not  only  to  the 
Jews,  but  equally  well  t  the  Qentiles  Tht,  1 1  v  of  nature  also  for- 
bids such  maniiestations  of  bin  not  le8'5  than  the  written  law  of 
Moses.  Therefoie  the  apostle  m  conclusion  considers  the  position 
of  men  with  respect  to  the  law  quteunneih  illy  ind  leclares  that  the 
law  condemns  every  one  who  has  such  sinful  motions  m  himself,  and 
that  as  none  can  entirely  acquit  himself  from  these,  every  one,  with- 
out exception,  falls  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  The  connexion  re- 
quires that  vofio^  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  vers.  19  and  20 ;  but 
as  the  conclusions  which  Paul  derives  trom  the  substance  of  the  first 
two  chapters  are  entirely  general,  therefore  v6ii<j^  must  also  in  this 
place  signify  in  the  most  general  sense  the  law  as  such,  as  well 
the  Mosaic  law  (and  that  especially  in  its  moral  requirements)  as 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  (ii.  15),  "^o  formal  reference  therefore 
is  here  intended  to  the  passages  above  cited,  but  only  to  the  sub- 
stantial thought  which  they  express.  Every  law  forbids  such  sine 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  Eeiche  most  iDconsiatcntly  under- 
stands by  vd/iof  the  law  of  the  Jews  only,  and  yet  proceeds  to  reter 
TTttf  6  ndajtog,  all  the  world,  to  all  men.  The  context  indeed  impera^ 
tively  demands  the  lattor  reference,  but  on  this  very  account  v6fio^ 
must  also  be  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense* 

(The  expressions  Xiyeiv  and  XaXtlv  are  here  accurately  distin- 
guished ;  the  former  denotes  rather  speech  in  its  intellectual  ehar- 

*  I  beliere  that  Reicho  is  right;  that  ver.  19  does  retbr  directly  and  Ibrmally  to 
tliB  aboTe-eited  paasages  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  that  il  iid/iof  refers  (aa  the  article 
clearly  indicates)  apeoifioaliy  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  pasaage  is  cited  to  meet  the  in- 
quiry whethec  the  Jews  have  any  esseni^  superiority  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  after  qaoting 
from  the  Old  Testament  a  paseoge  which  afancB  uniTeraal  EinfulnesB,  the  apostle  adds 
moat  natarsJly,  that  such  a  declaration  made  by  the  law  of  course  applies  to  those  who 
are  its  immediate  subjects.  This  becomes  perfectly  consistent  with  the  application  of 
TTcif  6  nhcfutc  to  all  men,  by  merely  asBumii^  a  very  sl^ht  and  natural  ellipsis ;  "  it 
aaith  to  those  who  are  under  the  law  in  order  that  (thus  by  bringing  down  the  Jew  to  the 
level  of  the  Grenfile)  eeery  mootli,"  ate.  Thus  then  we  talco  i  v6/ioc  (ver.  19)  of  the  re- 
vealed Jewish  law ;  ol  ti>  to  m/ii^  of  Jews ;  and  v6iio;  (ver.  20)  of  law  in  general — FK. 
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acter,  in  its  production  of  thoughts  and  words  ;  the  latter,  the  mere 
outward  utterance  of  our  conceptions.  The  dative  XaXsl  rolg  h>  t^ 
v6fiiii  is  of  course  to  be  taken  thus,  "  this  it  declares  for  those  living 
under  the  law,"  i.  e.,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  it.  By  tbe  ex- 
pression oi  h  TM  voju^  we  are  led,,  indeed,  to  think,  in  the  first  place, 
of  ii.  12j  where  it  denotes  the  Jew? ;  hut  the  context  in  the  present 
passage  is  too  distinctly  general  to  allow  us  to  retain  this  meaning 
here.  We  muetj  therefore,  understand  the  thought  as  including  all 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  sphere  of  the  law,  without  its  having 
particular  respect  to  the  wider  or  narrower  sphere  of  law,  amongst 
tlews  and  Gentilea. — 'S,r6fia  (jigdamtv  is  a  strong  expression  for  "  to 
reduce  to  silence,"  in  this  case  by  convincing  of  unrighteousness. 
'TrrAJi«o?,  fallen  under  disri,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Most  interpreters,  even  Tholuck  and  Keiche,  erroneously 
understand  tva  in  this  place  as  denoting  result,  and  not  purpose. 
The  strong  delineations  of  man's  sinfulness,  in  Scripture,  have  the 
oiifect  of  excluding  every  excuse.  Calvin  rightly  said,  long  ago,  "ut 
preecidatur  omnis  tergiversatio,  et  excusandi  facultas.") 

Ver.  20. — As  the  great  and  decisive  result  of  his  whole  argument 
conceraing  the  nature  of  sin,  the  apostle  therefore,  with  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  Rom.  i.  16,  17,  sets  forth  this  truth,  that  man  in 
his  natural  condition  cannot  attain  to  true  Smaiofrvvri,  righteousness,^ 
by  means  of  the  works  of  the  law,  because  the  law  produces  only 
the  conviction  of  sin.  And  therefore  the  revelation  of  a  new  way 
of  salvation  was  needed,  in  accordance  with  which  6iKaioavvij  should 
be  revealed  and  communicated  without  law;  and  this  way  both  Jews 
and  Uentiles  had  to  follow  in  order  to  obtain  salvation.  (Ver,  21, 
etc.)  The  impossibility  of  attaining  to  SiKaioavvrj  by  spya  vo^ov, 
works  of  law,  is  founded,  in  fact,  upon  the  absolute  character  of  the 
law,  in  consecLuence  of  which  the  smallest  transgression,  and  that 
^nly  omce  commiUed,f  constitutes  a  transgression  of  the  whole  law, 
and  that  for  ever.  (Galat.  iii.  10.)  Human  weakness  (odpf)  can- 
not, without  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (iTveii/i(t),  satisfy  these 
absolute  requirements.  It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  the  purpose  of 
the  law  to  realize  in  man  true  righteousness  (Galat.  iii.  19,  21),  but 
only  to  present  moral  perfection  as  the  object  of  his  endeavours,  to 
produce  thereby  a  sense  of  sin  (imyviosii;  &imQnag)  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  (Galat.  iii,  25,)  This  iTriy- 
v(jc«f  rlfiaprlaq  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  un- 

*  The  fii'Bt  lialf  of  Uiia  verse,  like  the  pOTallel  passage  in.  the  coooludijig  woi'ds  of 
Galat.  ii.  16,  appears  to  be  a  reminiacence  of  Ps.  ciliii.  2, 

f  The  popular  feeling  has  embodied  thia  truth  in  a  provei:b :  He  wlio  haa  once  stolen 
is,  and  ever  remains,  a  thief;  [Oaoe  a  thief  always  a  thief]  evenif  lie  never  steals  anj. 
thing  again,  yet  he  remains  for  ever  one  who  has  stolen.  Thus  the  tran^resaor  in  the 
smalleat  malfer  retains  also  for  ever  the  character  of  a  sinner  m  the  sight  of  the  holy  Giod, 
uTJt-il  the  o^Effif  Ti7f  ufHipTiaf  and  iiKaiuaiq  hare  erased  this  i^uxraeteriadelihilss. 
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concerned  knowledge  about  sin;  (this  may  be  pcesessed  by  one  who 
is  entirely  uoawalrened,  and  in  wliom  the  law  has  not  at  all  done  its 
work  ;)  but  as  a  true  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  leality.  This  can 
only  be  conceived  as  existing  in  connexion  with  deep  sorrow  on  ac- 
count of  itj  and  a  lively,  longing  desii'e  to  be  delivered  from  it.  The 
sTriyvuai^  dfiapria^  is,  therefore,  synonymona  with  that  [teTdvoia,  re- 
pentance, unto  which,  as  the  proper  iruit  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  John  the  Baptist  baptized  those  who  came  to  him.  (See  on 
Matth.  iii.  1.)  It  relates  not  merely  to  particvlar  unlawful  notions 
and  their  unpleasant  coTiseqaences,  bat  to  sin  itself ,  to  that  sin  which 
affects  the  whole  man,  and  thus  to  the  habitus  peccandi.'^  But  sin 
in  its  true  nature  is  always  unielief  (John  xvi.  9),  from  which,  as 
their  source,  all  other  sinful  outbreaks  proceed.  We  may,  therefore, 
affirm,  that  the  knlyvwoii;  dfta^rtagj  as  the  ^.vttt]  Kara  SeSv,  sorrow 
after  a  godly  sort  (2  Cor.  vii.  10),  has  necessarily  the  germ  of 
faith  already  existing  in  it.  It  ia  only  truth  which  can  discorer 
Msehood  iu  its  true  character,  only  Trion^,  faith,  which  can  fathom 
dmaria,  unbelief.  Althoxtgh,  therefore,  the  law  bring-s  down  the 
curse  (Galat.  iil  10),  and  man,  under  the  consciousness  of  sin,  bit- 
terly experiences  tbis  curse,  yet  this  feeling  again  always  contains 
within  itself  a  blessing;  the  deepest  repentance  is,  on  this  very 
account,  the  farthest  from  despair,  because  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  as  an  already  believing  heart,  is  well  pleasing  to  Gfod  (Ps.  li. 
19),  and  because  it  ia  only  out  of  that  which  he  haa  already  reduced 
to  nothing  that  the  Lord  creates  sorttetMng,  that  is  to  say,  the  new 
man  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  worlffl.    (Ephes.  ii.  10.) 


SECTION    II. 
(in.  21— V.  11.) 

Exhibition  op  the  New  Way  of  Salvation  in  Cheist. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  superstructure  of  doc- 
trine, by  proving  the  necessity  of  a  new  way  of  salvation,  tho  apostle 
proceeds  to  describe  this  way  itself  In  this  everything  assumes  a 
different  aspect  from  that  which  it  wore  under  the  Old  Testament ; 
instead  of  the  demands  of  the  law  we  hear  the  voice  of  grace  ;  instead 
of  works  taifch  is  presupposed  ;  and  yet  the  law  is  not  abolished  but 

*  Stier  distinguisliea  in  a  rery  striWne  manner  (Andeut.  P.  ii.  p.  269)  batwoen  the 
hriyvuing  afiafirin^  and  the  more  iniyiiaati:  toS  dofniu/iarof  rni)  OeiiS  (i.  32,  ii.  2),  which 
aiUke  the  depraved  aud  the  apparently  refbrmed  tDay  bear  ia  their  cc 
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ratlier  confirmed  (lii.  21-31),  Of  this  way  of  salvation,  says  Paul, 
even  the  Old  Testament  itself  gave  intimations,  especially  in  that 
Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  Israel,  was  justified  by  faith  and 
not  by  works,  and  only  received  circumcision  as  a  sign  and  seal  of 
that  faith  which  he  had  whilst  yet  uncircnmcised.  Faith  in  Christ, 
therefore,  was  indeed  a  neiv  way  of  salvation,  and  yet,  after  all,  the 
ancient  way,  which  all  the  saints  had  trodden  (iv.  1-25),  This  is 
therefore  the  only  way  which  leads  to  the  desired  end,  and  even  the 
sorrows,  which  are  connected  with  walking  in  this  way,  must  min- 
ister to  man's  perfection.  For,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  spirit 
of  love  will  he  thereby  shed  abroad  in  his  heart — of  love  enkindled 
by  the  exceeding  abundant  love  of  Christ  (v.  1-11). 


§  6.     The  Dootetne  of  Free  Grace  in  Christ. 

(III.  21—31.) 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  explanation  of  this  important  p 
the  citadel  of  the  Christian,  faith,  we  must  explain  the  leading  terms, 
which  Paul  employs  in  communicating  his  ideas,  and  throw  Kght  upon 
the  varioits  points  of  view  from  which  they  have  been  considered. 
To  the  leading  conceptions  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  apprehend- 
ing Paul's  doctrine,  belongs,  primarily,  dimioavvi]  [righteousness],  by 
which  woi-d  is  denoted  the  common  object  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of 
the  New  Testament  dispensation.  In  the  definition  of  this  term, 
the  common  mistake  has  been,  either  to  enumerate  too  many  mean- 
ings of  it,  deduced  from  a  mere  superficial  view  of  particular  pass- 
ages (thus  Schleusner  gives  it  not  less  than  fourteen  significations), 
or,  as  Bretschneider  and  Wahl,  whilst  assuming  fewer  meanings,  to 
neglect  to  develope  them  from  the  fundamental  meaning.  Not- 
withstanding several  separate  treatises  on  this  term,  as  those  of 
Storr  (in  his  opusc.  acad,,  vol.  i.},  of  Koppe  in  his  fourth  Excursus 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of  Tittmann  (de  syuonymis  N.  T.  i. 
p.  19,  seq.),  and  of  Zimmerman,  we  are  yet  in  want  of  a  thorough 
development  of  this  important  term  from  its  radical  meaning.  I 
therefore  propose  the  following  essay  to  the  consideration  of  scholars. 
The  root  of  6licaiog,  dmmoavv^,  and  aU  expressions  connected 
with  it,  is  diK?!,  whose  fundamental  meaning  is  "  manner  and 
way,  right  relation,"  as  Timaus  explains  in  his  Platonic  Lexicon, 
6  TpdTTOf  Kol  ii  d/wioTTjg.  This  term  came  to  be  principally  applied  in 
common  language  to  the  relations  of  law,  and  rfiioj  therefore  denoted 
the  right  relation  between  guilt  and  punishment,  between  merit  and 
reward.  As  applied  to  earthly  affairs,  the  terms  thus  used  in  accord- 
ance with  their  fundamental  signification, present  no  difficulty;  but. 
Vol.  III.— 34 
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when  transferred  to  spiritual  matters  the  manifold  character  of  the 
relations  creates  obscurity.  We  best  distinguish  here  two  relations, 
first  that  of  God  to  men,  and  secondly  that  of  men  to  God  ;  from 
this  distinction  ansa?  the  following  diiference  of  meanings.  Since 
in  God,  as  the  absolute  Being,  all  qualities  are  absolute,  we  must 
conceive  of  the  SiKaioavvti  in  him  as  absolute,  so  that  he  orders  all 
relations  with  absolute  justice.  God's  inherent  righteousness  {jiisti- 
iia  Dei,  qud  Justus  est)  manileeta  itself  therefore  differently  accord- 
ing to  the  different  chai-acters  of  men  ;  towards  the  wio&ed  as  pun- 
ishing, towaids  the  good  as  rewarding'.  Hence  diKaioavvr),  applied 
to  God  and  his  relation  to  men,  has  not  merely  the  signification  of 
punitive justice,'bM%  also  that  oi goodness, grace.  That  "57s,  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  aa  well  as  of  the  Kabbinical  writers, 
is  also  used  in  the  same  manner,  has  lately  been  proved  at  length  by 
Tholuck.  (Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  347,  etc.) 
(Oomp.  Ps.  xxiv.  5  ;  Prov.  xxi.  21 ;  with  Mattb.  i.  19,  vi.  1  ;  2  Cor. 
ix.  10.)  But  as  regards,  in  the  second  place,  the  position  of  man 
with  respect  to  God,  this  is,  first  of  all,  in  his  present  condition,  a 
disturbed  relation  to  God,  ddiKia.  The  r^ht  relation,  the  SiKotoavvrj, 
must  be  sought  after  by  him.  But  this  endeavour  can  only  gradu- 
ally attain  its  object.  Man,  in  his  alienation  from  God,  commences, 
namely,  with  considering  that  law  of  God  which  meets  him  from 
without  as  something  external,  and  by  sincere  endeavours,  eorre- 
Eponding  to  his  knowledge,  to  observe  this  as  an  ouiward  law,  he 
enters  into  a  relation  to  God  which  is  relatively  true.  On  this 
account  there  ia  ascribed*  to  him  a  righteousness  of  the  law  (SiKaio- 
avvTj  TOv  vSfiov,  or  ix  voitov),  a  righteousness  of  his  own  (SiKatoavvrj  ISia, 
Kom.  s.  3 ;  Phil.  iii.  9),  because  the  man  renders  this  obedience 
with,  so  to  speakj  bis  otim  powers,  those  moral  powers  which  remain 
to  him  after  the  fall,  without  the  operation  of  grace.  But  if  we 
consider  the  matter  more  deeply,  we  must  of  course  regard  these 
powers  also  as  of  God,  and  man's  own  righteousness  also  as  inca- 
pable of  being  produced  without  God  and  his  co-operation  ;  though 
grace  in  its  proper  and  special  sense  does  not  yet  appear  operative  in 
this  Case.  But  man  is  not  to  stop  with  this  relatively  true  condi- 
tion, rather  must  he  arrive  at  an  absolutely  right  relation ;  not 
merely  his  outward  act,  but  his  inward  disposition  and  inclinations 
must  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  law.  But  this,  as  presupposing  an 
inward  transformation,  man  cannot  of  himself,  and  by  hie  own 
strength,  accomplish  ;  hence  it  ia  called  SucaioavvTi  Qsov,  or  iK  moTBio^ 
=  dia  TTiorewf  (Galat.  ii,  16),  because  God  gives  it,  and  man  receives 
it  ia/aith.     In  this  case  it  ia  God  himself  in  man,  Christ  in  us,  who 

*  Paul  also  uses,  as  equivaleat  to  this,  tho  words  imaiavaBai  il  (pyan  vo/ioa,  or  h- 
i^/iy,  did  vo/inu,  seo  Galat.  ii.  16,  21,  iii  11. 
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satisfies  that  wliich  Gfod  demands  of  him,*  and,  therefore,  that  which 
on  the  side  of  evil  exbihits  itaolf  not  as  suhstance,  but  as  a  mere 
relation,  has  on  the  side  of  good  in  its  completion  passed  into  sui- 
stantiality;  for  nothing  is  really  good  but  God  himself  and  his  iufiu- 
eucea  ;  but  where  he  works  there  he  also  is.  From  these  considera- 
tions we  very  easily  explain  the  use  of  the  expressions  derived  from 
SUaio^.  &i.icai6u>  ==  p'^sn,  denotes  the  Divine  agency  in  calling  into 
existence  6uc.atoavvj}j  which  of  course  involves  the  recognition  of  it  as 
Hueh.  AiKfuwadat  =  p^s,  denotes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition 
of  the  dlicaio^  dvai,  and  of  being  recognized  aa  such.  In  both  expres- 
eiona,  at  one  time,  the  notion  of  making  righteous,  or  of  being  made 
righteous,  at  another,  that  of  accounting  or  declaring  righteous,,  or 
being  accounted  or  declared  righteous,  comes  forward  the  more 
prominently,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  presupposes 
the  former.  Nothing  can  be  reckoned  or  declared  righteous  by  Qod 
which  is  not  30,  C^tnaMfia  =  rh  diKaiov  signifies  that  which  is  right 
in  any  particular  relation,  so  that  it  may  bo  taken  aa  synonymous 
with  kvToX'^j  Bst'M,  ph.  ^maiwci^,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  act 
of  Siieaiovv  taken  abstractly,  the  making  righteous  (Eom,  iv.  25,  v. 
18).  In  two  passages.  Bom,  v,  16,  18,  the  signification  of  Smaii^ifta 
passes  over  into  that  of  disaiwaig ;  which  cases  are,  however,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  contest,  as  wiU  be  shewn  in  the 
exposition  of  the  passage. 

From  this  explanation  it  is  plain  that  the  common  rendering  of 
Siiiaioavvrj,  by  "virtue, uprightness," proceeds  from  the  Pelagian  and 
Eationalistio  view  of  the  subject,  and  is,  therefore,  at  most,  only 
admissible  for  the  diitaioavvrj  rm  vofiov.  For  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith  it  is  wholly  unsuited ;  we 'shall  therefore  best 
translate  A/caiodjJv?;  by  "righteousness,"  and,  indeed,  "the  righteous- 
ness of  G-od,"f  since  the  expressions  "justification,"  or  "righteous- 
ness which  avails  in  the  sight  of  God,"  so  far  as  they  are  considered 
as  synonymous  with  "  recognition  as  righteous,"  do  not,  at  all  events, 
express  the  immediate  and  original  meaning  of  the  word,  as  the 
phrase  yivEadai  dutaioavvr/  Qsov  iv  Xpiarii,  become  the  Hgkfeousness  of 
God  in  Christ,  2  Cor.  v.  21,  evidently  proves. 

To  the  common  goal  of  SiKoioavvr),  therefore,  two  ways  lead  ; 
first,  that  by  the  v6no^,  Imo,  secondly,  that  by  :t:'^tc,  grace.  With 
both  of  those,  on  the  part  of  man,  are  connected  certain  correspond- 
ing acts,  with  the  law,  works  (tpyn),  with  grace,  faith  (jriorir;).  These 
terms  now  equally  need  a  closer  definition.     With  respect,  first,  to 

*  Therefore  it  ia  termed  in  Paxil's  writings  iiKaLoninin  U  QeoH  {Pliil.  iii.  9),  which  is 
aqHiyalant  to  ihKaiadiiirai  Iv  Xpior^i  (Gal  ii.  If),  because  union  with  Christ  tiy  Biith  (rfjic- 
evi-M  if  Xpiar^,  Fhil.  iii.  9)  istlie  means  of  obtainiag  it 

f  See  Augustine  (do  spin  et.  lict.  c,9),  whoobaerveB  with  great  justice;  "jusUtiaDei, 
non  quit  Justus  est,  sed  quik  induit  homiiiem,  cam  justiflcat  impimn." 
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the  term  vo^og,  laiv,  this  designates,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  Divine 
win,  so  far  aa  it  meets  man  with  certain  requirements.  The  par- 
ticular expressions  of  the  law,  in  concrete  cases,  are  termed  ivroXai 
commands,  or  StuaiwuaTaJudgments,  ordinances.  But  the  Divine  law 
manifests  itself  as  well  among  the  heathen,  by  the  inward  voice  of  con- 
science (Bom.  ii,  25),  as  in  the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  (in  which,  besides  moral,  ceremonial  and  political  injunc- 
tions also  are  found),  and  finally,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
Christ,  especially  in  his  sennon  on  the  mount,  establishes  the  law  in 
its  completeness  (rrX-^pi^mg).  The  essence  of  this  nliipwoif  does  not 
consist  in  imparting  altogether  new  laws,  different  from  that  of  con- 
science and  that  of  Moses  ;  hut  in  revealing  the  nature  of  these  very 
laws  in  their  inmost  depths.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  a  development  of 
that  one  principle,  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect"  (Matth. 
,  V.  48)  which  is  the  same  thing  as,  Love  God  above  all  things,  for  it 
is,  in  fact,  by  means  of  iove  that  the  Perfect  One  communicates  him- 
self, and  produces  what  is  perfect.  It  is,  then,  entirely  erroneous, 
in  exhibiting  Paul's  view  of  the  way  of  salvation,  to  confine  our  con- 
ception of  the  law  to  any  one  of  these  forms  of  its  manifestation, 
and  especially  with  Pelagian  and  Eationalistic  interpreters  to  refer 
it  merely  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Old  Testament  law.  The 
apostle  speaks  of  all  men,  Jews  as  well  as  Grentiles,  and  therefore  the 
law  is  also  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  so  that  the  meaning  of 
;^;(opif  vSfiov,  without  law,  is,  "  in  no  form  can  the  law  produce  a  true 
spiritual  righteousness  :  only  an  apparent  and  external  righteous- 
ness is  attainable  by  the  mere  votary  of  law."  Further,  if  we  con- 
sider more  closely  the  relation  of  man  to  the  law,  **i.  e.,  the  Ipya, 
works,  which  the  law  requites  or  forbids,  we  find  that  three  classes 
of  them  may  be  distinguished.  First,  epya  Trovrjpd  or  kokb,  wicked 
works  (Rom.  xiii.  3),  i.  e.,  open  transgressions  of  the  commandments, 
&gya  <jK&TOvq^  of  darkness  (Rom,  xiii,  12),  or  aapK6g,  of  flesh  (Galat. 
V.  19),  also  called  d^apT^iUara,  sins,  -nopaTTTuiiaraj  trespasses,  napa 
0daeic,  transgressions,  in  short,  the  utterances  of  djiopHa,  of  the  sin- 
ful nature  of  man.  Secondly,  upya  venpd,  dead  worhs  (Heh.  vi.  i, 
ix.  14),  or  voiiov,  of  law,  i.  e.,  works,  which  outwardly  correspond 
with  the  commandments,  but  do  not  proceed  from  an  absolutely  pure 
disposition  ;  these,  therefore,  in  their  extension  over  the  whole  life,  ■ 
constitute  the  condition  of  dmaioavw]  Idia,  a  higher  state,  no  doubt, 
than  that  of  open  disobedience  to  the  law,  but  yet  only  in  case  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  distance  from  the  goal,  by  true 
repentance.     Unless  it  include  this,  it  becomes  Pharisaic  self-right- 

*  The  general  eharacloi'  of  the  legal  position  is  tlic  prominonoo  atadisU}/  (the  ■noicin), 
mhilst  that  of  ihe  New  Testament  is  marlied  by  the  preiorainanoe  o? passiviiy,  that  is,  aa 
openness  to  receive  tiie  Divine  powera  of  life,  by  which,  however,  cartainlj  a  cew  an^ 
higher  activity  is  generated. 
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which  is  no  lesa  displeasing  to  G-od  than  gross  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  ;  for  it  is  in  fact  itself  a  gross,  nay,  the  grossest  trans- 
gression of  the  law,  being  a  violation  of  that  fundamental  principle 
of  all  the  commandmentaj  love,  which  is  self-renunciation,  whilst 
the  former  state  implies  self-exaltation.  (See  at  Eom.  ii.  1,  etc.) 
The  third  class  of  works,  lastly,  are  the  epyo  dyaOd,  good  works, 
or  TTiorsaic,  of  faith,  also  called  tpyo  naXd  (Tit.  ii,  7,  14  ;  Colos. 
i.  10)  ;  tfpyffi  rov  0eov  (John  ?i.  28)  ;  in  them  is  realized  not  merely 
an  oatward,  but  also  an  inward  coDfomiity  to  the  law.  They  are, 
therefore,  possible  only  through  that  faith  which  receives  the  powers 
of  grace ;  for  good  works  are  fruits  (saprrot),  i.  e.,  the  organic  produc- 
tions of  the  inward  life,  and  it  is,  of  course,  only  the  tree  which  has 
been  made  generous  that  can  bear  generous  froit  ;  this  can,  how- 
ever, never  he  conceived  as  without  fruit,  because  the  powers  of  its 
inward  life  necessarily  produce  them.  When,  therefore,  Paul 
declares  of  the  works  of  the  law,  that  they  are  incapable  of  leading 
to  ^imtoavvTj,  he  means  especially  those  of  the  second  class  ;  but  he 
does  not  say  the  contrary  even  of  those  of  the  third  class,  because 
he  would  rather  lay  stress  upon  the  principle,  fiaTig,  than  upon  the 
effects;  James  speaks  differently  (ii.  24). 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  second  way,  that  of  grace,  this  ie  found 
also  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  also  the  law  is  recognized  in  the 
New  ;  but  grace  forms  the  predominant  feature  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  manifests  itself  there  in  its  fuU  power,  while  before  Christ 
it  only  appeared  indistinctly  revealed.  For  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive signification  grace  is  the  will  of  God,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in 
communicating,  and  not  in  demanding.®  Since  now  justice  and 
grace  are  the  eternal  forms  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  he  worked 
also  under  the  form  of  grace  amongst  Jews  and  heathen,  Grace, 
however,  in  these  phases  of  spiritual  life  could  only  manifest  itself 
in  consolations  and  promises  ;  it  was  not  until  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Christ's  work  that  grace  appeared  in  the  New  Testament, 
imparting  itself  as  a  positive  and  creative  power.  All  the  former 
operations  of  Divine  grace  were,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  hut  a  breath- 
ing of  the  Spirit  upon  humanity,  it  was  only  in  the  Redeemer  that 
the  streams  to  grace  were  poured  forth.  (See  on  John  i.  14,)  To 
Christ,  therefore,  grace  is  pre-eminently  ascribed,  whilst  love,  i.  e., 
the  source  of  grace,  resides  in  the  Father.  (See  on  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.) 
But  we  are  by  no  means  to  regard  grace  as  the  mere  heightening 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  man'  from  within,  hut  as  the  commu- 

*  In  relation  to  the  creaiiere.  therefore,  x^PK  conveyH  the  idea  of  that  wliich  is  raide- 
scr?ed,  see  Bom.  iii.  23,  iv.  i.  The  communication  of  tbe  lifo  of  the  Father  to  the  Son 
is  not  callel  X'^PV,  bat  dyuJrjj,  Bat,  iaaBmach  aa  the  creature  is  at  tho  same  time  ro- 
gardsd  as  miserahle,  IXso^,  mrXdyxaa  are  substituted  for  x^P's-  (Cowp.  the  principal  pas- 
sage, 2  Cor.  xiiL  13.) 
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nication  of  a  higher,  absolutely  puro,  and  perfect  principle,  that  18 
to  say,  of  the  Trveviia  ayiov^  to  which  the  human  TrvsviMi  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  V^x^  to  the  TTvev(ia  in  man.  (See  on  Rom, 
viii.  16.) 

li'inally,  with  respect  to  faith,  by  which  man  ia  brought  into  re- 
lation to  grace,  we  have,  indeed,  spoken  already  eeveral  times  concern- 
ing this  term,  in  our  observations  on  Matthew  viii  2,  xiii.  58;  Mark 
is,  20-27  ;  Matth.  xsi.  17 ;  but  its  importance  demands  here  a  fresh 
and  more  comprehensive  consideration.  Wo  start  in  the  iirat  place 
with  the  assertion,  that  this  term  also  has  in  all  the  writers  of  tlie 
New  Testament  but  owe  radical  meaning,  though  modified  by  its 
respective  relations.  Holy  Scripture  itself  gives  us  this  radical 
meaning  in  a  formal  definition,  inasmuch  aa  it  designates  faith,  as 
iXrci^ofiEViiiv  ii-nooraai^,  npayiidrtdv  Ekeyxog  ov  (iXe-rroiisvbyv ^  substance  of 
things  hoped,  etc.  (Heb.  xi.  1.)  Faith,  therefore,  taken  in  its  most 
general  meaning,  forms  the  opposite  to  that  knowledge  of  the  visi- 
ble which  appears  to  the  natural  man  to  be  the  most  certain  of  all, 
as  well  as  to  that  beholding  of  invisahle  things  which  belongs  to  a 
higher  state,  and  which  Paul  denotes  by  the  expression  negmaTdv  did 
eldov^  (2  Cor.  v.  7,  compared  with  1  Cor.  xiii  12).  Now  man's 
relation  to  that  which  is  invisible  and  eternal  may  be  regarded  aa 
three/old;  it  is  either  entirely  founded  upon  the  thinking  faculty, 
or  it  is  entirely  based  upon  the  will  and  the  aftections,  or  lastly,  it 
rests  uniformly  upon  all  the  powers  of  man.  In  the  first  of  these 
significations.  Scripture  ascribes  ni<mg  even  to  the  devils  (Jas.  ii.  19), 
and  supposes  the  possibility  that  faith  may  exist  in  men,*^  without  a 
corresponding  life  (Jas.  ii.  17, 20 ;  1  Got.  xiii,  2).  Such  a  dead  head- 
/aith,  merely  literal  faith,  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  men,  but  even 
makes  them  more  deeply  responsibicf  In  the  second  relation,  it 
appeai-s  as  the/aitk  of  the  heart,  i.  e.,  as  a  living  susceptibility  to 
the  powers  of  the  higher  world,  the  soul  absorbing,  so  to  speak,  the 
streams  of  the  Spirit  as  a  thirsty  land.  It  was  this  kind  of  faith, 
which,  as  we  showed,  in  the  above  quoted  passages  of  our  Com- 
mentary, was  exhibited  by  those  who  came  to  Christ  to  be  healed, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gtospels.  In  these  persons  we  could  only  assume 
a  very  imperfect  and  indistinct  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  but  they 
manifested  a  heart  glowing  witli  love,  and  were  therefore  capable  of 
receiving  x'^9'?-  We,  in  consequence,  also  designated  faith  as  iden- 
tical with  receiving  Zo);e,whikt  grace  is  imparting  love.     Since  now 

*  Potrua  Lombardaa  makes  the  following  Just  distinction  bstweeii  "  oredera  Deum,  i.  e., 
credere  qnod  Deua  sit,  quod  etiam  mali  faoiuat,"  and  "credere  in  Deum,  i.  e.,  oredendo 
nmore  Deum,  credendo  ei  adliaarere."  The  belief  m  God  ia  a  dedication,  a  consecration 
of  ourselves  to  him. 

\  The  case  oftlie  mac  who  ia  burdened  with  such  a  dead  faith  isdoubtlesa  worse  than 
if  he  did  not  believe  at  all ;  yet  not  for  tiioae  around  him.  Tbo  word  which  is  spoken 
even  b;  one  who  ia  dead,  maj  be  the  means  of  awakeniag  others  to  hfe. 
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from  the  heart  proceeds  life  (Prov,  iv.  23),  aueh  faith  is  ever  a 
living,  though  still  often  an  imperfect  faith.  For  it  only  shews 
itself  aa  a  complete  faith  when,  in  the  third  place,  it  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  man,  when,  therefore,  it  combines  a  living  suscep- 
tibility with  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge.  Meanwhile,  we 
find  that  New  Testament  usage  applies  to  that  true  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  which  springs  irora  its  essential  communication,  the 
term  yvwOTf,  knowledge,  so  that  moTi-q  and  yv&rjig  are  complementary 
to  one  another,  as  expressing  respectively  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional  elements  of  om  spiritual  life.  But  if  in  the  passage  in 
John  svii.  3,  jvwai^  presupposes  ttIot-i^j  so,  conversely,  in  many  pas- 
sages, ntavig  presupposes  -y vwcrtf .  Neither  can  be  conceived  absolutely 
without  the  other,  so  long  as  both  retain  their  true  nature  ;  though, 
for  their  equal  and  harmonious  cultivation,  particular  circumBtances 
are  required.  Such  equal  culture  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  though 
faith,  as  an  element  of  the  heart,  is  absolutely  so  ;  for  without  this, 
the  reception  into  our  own  nature  of  the  principle  of  Divine  life  is 
utterly  impossible.  But  if  faith  is  modified  in  this  way  by  the  ex~ 
tent  to  which  it  reigns  in  man,  its  character  depends  equally  upon 
the  object  to  which  it  refers.  In  fact,  faith  is  the  univeraal  founda- 
tion of  religion  at  all  stages  of  spiritual  development,  so  that  not 
only  in  the  New,  but  also  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  the  whole  11th 
cliapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  nay,  even  amongst  the  G-en- 
tiies,  the  existence  of  faith  must  be  recognized.  "  Without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God."  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  Those  faithful  Gen- 
tiles, therefore,  whom  God  regards  aa  the  circumcision  (Kom.  ii.  14, 
26,  27),  inust  have  been  well-pleasing  to  God  from  their  faith,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  true  Israelites.  It  also  appears  from  the  gospel 
history,  that  there  existed  in  many  Gentiles  (the  centurion  of  Ca- 
pernaum, the  Canaanitiah  woman,  and  others),*  a  very  powerful 
faith,  a  lively  susceptibility  to  the  powers  of  the  Divine  life.  What, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  these  degrees  of  faith  ?  From  the 
point  occupied  by  the  noble  Gentiles  the  object  of  faith  was  DiviTt- 
ity  as  an  abstract,  indefinite  conception,  whence,  in  their  case,  it 
could  only  manifest  itself  as  a  longing,  testifying  of  the  remains  of 
the  Divine  hkeness  In  man.  This  longing  ia  not,  properly  speaking, 
faith,  until  the  moment  when  the  desired  object  presents  itseJf,  and 
is  embraced  by  it,  in  the  same  way  that  the  eye  does  not  see  until 
the  sun  discovers  itself  We  might,  therefore,  ascribe  to  the  noble- 
minded  Gentiles  f&iApoteniially,  i.  e,,  the  completely  developed  ca- 
pacity for  believing,  which  presents  itaeli  actually  only  on  the  revelation 
of  Divinity  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  life.  The  condition  of 
dmaria,  unbelief  ,Taa,y,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered  as  the  undevel- 
*  Worthy  of  special  remark  aro  the  pasa^es  with  reepect  to  Rahab,  to  whom,  as  a 
Gentile  woman,  taith  and  the  works  of  Mth  are  attributed,  Heb.  Jii.  SI ;  Jas.  ii.  25. 
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oped,  or  even  suppressed,  capacity  for  "believing,  according  aa  the 
term  is  taken  merely  in  the  negative,  or  also  in  the  privative  sense. 
Even,  therefore,  when  this  Gentile  iaith,  bo  to  speak,  was  exercised 
towards  Christ  himself,  ae,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  centurion 
of  Oapemaum,  etc.  (Matth.  viii,  1,  etc.),  it  was  still  incapable  of  re~ 
cogni'dng  in  him  more  than  a  general  manifestation  of  Divinity, 
although  the  thirst  of  the  spirit  found  itself  truly  quenched  in  com- 
ing to  him,  as  the  eye  of  the  child  rejoices  iu  the  sun,  without 
knowing  what  it  is.  Genuine  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a 
position  which  enabled  it  to  recognize,  consciously,  in  its  object  of 
faith,  the  personal  Godhead,  But  the  faith  of  the  Jew  still  con- 
ceives this  personal  manifestation  of  God  as  naeielj/uiure,  to  be 
realized  in  the  Messiah,  and  as  something  exteriial.  It  is  only 
Christian  faith  that  is  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  conception  of  the 
Divine  Personality,  that  had  appeared  in  Christ,  as  present  and  in- 
temal.  Christ,  in  his  work  and  character,  will  not  merely  shuie  upon 
men  from  without ;  but  he  will  dwell  and  work  in  them  inwardly, 
in  order  that  man  may  become  what  he  is,  (1  John  iv.  17.)  As  hu- 
manity in  general,  has,  therefore,  to  pass  through  these  different 
stages  of  faith,  so  also  the  individual.  In  childhood,  when  even 
human  personality  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  unfolded,  he  believes 
only  in  the  Divine :  with  advancing  age  he  beholds  in  Christ  the 
Divine  Personality,  but  first  only  as  an  outward  fact,  whose  full  in- 
fluence upon  his  heart  is  yet  future  :  at  last  he  experiences  its  ope- 
ration as  something  present  and  inward,  and  then  only  is  his  faith 
completed  :  it  becomes  a  devotion  of  himself  to  Gktd,  au  espousal  of 
his  soul  to  the  heavenly  bridegroom,  whereby  he  becomes  one  with 
Christ,  and  Christ's  whole  work  and  Being  become  hia  own.  {Hosea 
iL  20.)"  In  this  form,  therefore,  faith  is  identical  with  regenera- 
tion, because,  whilst  faith  thus  manifests  its  power,  the  whoie  dis- 
position becomes  a  new  creature  ;  the  man  of  earth  is  transformed 
into  a  man  of  heaven  and  of  God.  (2  Tim,  iii,  17.)  The  lower 
degrees  of  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  yet  without  regeneration. 
(See  at  John  i.  17.)  In  aU  stages  of  development,  the  essence 
of  faith  remains  the  same,  the  susceptibility  of  the  inward  life  to 
Divine  influence.  But,  as  divinity  reveals  itself  variously,  under 
the  successive  aspects  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  hence  this  ons 
faith  presents  itself  in  several  forms,  Finally,  it  was  only  in  its 
su^ective  cluiracter  (fides  cjuS,  creditur)  that  friaTtc required  a  minute 
investigation  ;  of  its  oigeattve  use  (fides  qute  creditur)  as  denoting 

*  When  faith  is  rapreaented  as  a  xupur^a  (1  Cov.  xii.  T,  xiii.  3),  it  denotes  the  capaol^ 
for  appropriating  the  Divine  power,  so  as  to  perfi>rm  miracles  by  means  of  it.  I'aitli,  in- 
deed, is  I'equiaite  for  the  reception  of  all  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (see  Matth.  xvii.  19,  20),  but  it 
appear  iu  a  particularly  he^hteaed  and  concentrated  form  as  a  special  gift  of  grace  in 
the  passages  above  cited. 
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the  Bubject-matter  of  faith,  we  Deed  onl)'  mate  mention.  When 
used  of  Grud  (Rom.  iii.  3  ;  2  Oor,  i.  18  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  13,  several  times), 
it  denotes  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  the  fulfllraent  of  his  proiuises. 

From  this  unfolding  of  the  import  of  terms,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  contents  of  the  passage  itself,  Rom.  iii,  21.  In  the  first 
place,  vvvi^  now  (—ev  t^  vvv  Kaipu,  Galat.  iv.  4,  and  below,  in  ver. 
26),  is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  the  time  since  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wort  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  ages  before  Christ  appear 
aa  the  mighty  past.*™  in  these,  indeed,  redemption,  as  a  future 
blessing,  waa  announced  beforehand,  and  confirmed  by  witnesses,  in 
the  Law  (Gen.  xlix.  10  ;  Ex,  xxxiv.  6  ;  Dent,  xviii.  15)  and  in  the 
prophets  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,  xxxiii.  Ifi  ;  Is.  xlv.  17,  liii.  1,  etc.);  bat  in 
these,  and  in  the  symbols  of  the  sacrificial  worsbip,  it  wa*  hidden 
imder  a  veil,  on  which  account  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  it- 
self bad  only  an  indistinct  presentiment  of  the  mode  of  redemption 
(1  Pet.  i.,  10, 11);  it  was  not  until  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
Redeemer,  that  the  mystery  was  revealed.  (Rom.  i.  18,  xvi.  25, 26.)f 
Now  the  subject  of  this  revelation  is  this  :  the  high  goal  of  liuman- 
ity,  the  rigbteousness  of  God  (Sucaioavvjj  eeou),  is  to  be  obtained 
without  lata,  through  faith  in  Christ.  The  %wpi?  vSfioVj  without  law, 
however,  as  is  self-evident,  is  not  intended  to  express  a  renunciation 
of  the  law,  tor  the  law  is  holy  and  good  (vii.  12),  and  necessary  for  all 
ph^es  of  life,  but  to  designate  an  altered  position  of  man  in  relation 
to  it.  By  nature,  man  stands  under  the  law,  and  is  impelled  by  the 
law  to  rigbteousness ;  this  relation  is  to  cease  ;  man  can,  indeed, 
never  be  above  the  law,  but  can  certainly  live  in  the  law,  and  bear 
tte  law  essentially  in  himself.  Accordingly,  in  1  Tim.  i.  9,  it  is  said, 
Siiutiu)  v6jw^  ov  smrai,  the  law  is  not  made  for  the  righteous,  on  which 
passage  consult  Augustine's  excellent  lemarlis  (de  spir.  et.  lit.  cap. 
10},  This  condition,  in  which  man  is  thoroughly  one  with  the  law, 
even  as  our  Lord  tells  us  God  himself  is  (Matth.  v.  48),  constitutes 


*  Fritzsche  takes  wvl  d?  zzb.  mere  form  of  trimsitioQ,  and  it  ia  no  do«bt  correct  to 
avippoae  tliat  no  determination  of  time  is  indicated  ia  the  relation  of  yer.  21  to  ver.  20. 
But  the  aubsequent  raention  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  renders  it  necsssarj  lo  assert  fbr 
vmi  the  sense  of  time.  [I  think  not.  Tlie  reference  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  is 
eqaally  pertinent  and  forcible,  if  we  ^ve  to  vbi-L  tlie  meaning,  not  of  now,  in  contrast 
with  a  former  time,  but  of  now,  as  the  case  stands,  in  contrast  with  the  otlier  case  stated 
ov  supposed.  Such  a  use  of  viv  (more  rarely  iwnij  is  abundant  in  the  Greek  classics,  and 
frequent  in  the  ITen-  Teatament  (Lulte  nix.  42 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20).  It  is  therefore  very  natu- 
ral, in  contrasting  the  scjslinj  feet  of  a  righteousness  without  law,  with  that  legal  state  in 
which  righteousness  is  impossible,  to  add  that  it  is  "  attested  hy  the  law,"  "  the  proph- 
ets" being  then  added  as  a  mere  after-thought,  to  complete  the  idea.  While,  therefore,  I 
reject  Olalmusen's  interpretation  of  vwi  as  that  of  mere  t-k/ts,  I  regard  Fritasche's  as  equally 
UMatisfaotory,  whicli  makes  it  a  mere  particle  of  transition.] — [K. 

■]■  Paul  does  not  merely  Bay ;  The  viay  to  attain  to  the  righteousness  of  God  is  mani- 
fostecl,  but  Ihis  latter  ia  ilseif  rerealed,  ibr  it  is  personally  in  Christ,  and  appears  in  men 
only  as  Christ  ia  us;  man  has  no  righteonsness  of  Qod  besides  Olmst,  whatsoever  of  dus 
mtirely  of  Christ 
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exactly  that  righteoiisneea  of  God  to  which  faith  brings  U8, ' 
through  faith  man  receives  the  heing  of  God  into  the  depths  of  hia 
soul.  In  thiB  passage,  therefore,  x'^pk  v&fiov,  without  law,  is  exactly 
parallel  to  %wp(f  Spjwv  ud^ov,  without  worhs  of  law  (Galat,  ii.  16), 
by  whick  it  is  not  denied  that  good  worlcs  exbt  in  the  life  of  faith, 
but  only  that  these  works  form  the  foundation  of  that  right 
relation  to  God  which  is  restored  under  the  new  covenant,  they  be- 
ing, in  fact,  merely  the  consequences  of  this  relatioa.  This/owrarfo- 
Uon  lies  positively  in  the  work  of  Christ,  negatively  in  faith,  from 
which  works  both  outwardly  and  ■  inv/ardly  conformable  to  the  law 
necessarily  proceed.  Dead  works,  in  the  sight  of  God,  do  not  even 
constitute  &diKai,oavv7f  vofwv — these,  therefore,  cannot  at  all  be  meant. 
The  profound  meaning  of  this  verse  will  unfold  itself  before  our  eyea 
most  plainly  in  detail,  if  we  review  the  false  interpretations  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed.  Of  these,  the  coarse  view  of  Pelagian  Eation- 
alism  refutes  itself.  According  to  this,  v6ii.oq  is  to  be  undei-stood 
simply  of  the  ceremonial  law,  nlari^  of  the  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  Sikmouvvi)  of  molality  ;  so  that  the 
sense  would  be,  "  outward  religions  exercises  avail  nothing,  but  only 
virtue  according  to  the  pure  moral  precepts  of  Christ."  In  this  en- 
tirely external  view,  however,  one  slight:  circumstance  is  overlooked, 
that,  according  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  ifc  is  impossible  for  sinfij 
man  to  exhibit  this  pure  morality  (viii.  3);  the  question,  therefore 
is,  whence  does  the  man  obtain  strength  for  this  work  ?  The  new 
features  of  the  gospel  do  not  consist  in  a  more  excellent  system  of 
morality,  but  in  its  opening  a  new  source  of  strength,  by  which  true 
morality  is  attainable.  Much  subtler  is  the  error  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  in  its  doctrine  of  Sinatornvri.  The  point  of  differ- 
ence, with  respect  to  this  doctrine,  between  her  and  the  Protestant 
Church  is  this,  that  the  latter  considers  diiiaioavvt)  as  a  judicial  act 
of  God  (actus  forensis),  a  recognition  as  righteous  (declaratio  pro 
justo),®  whilst  the  former  regards  it  as  a  condition  of  soul  called 
forth  in  the  man  (habitus  infusus),  in  accordance  with  which  "jus- 
tificatio"  has  its  degrees  ;  so  that  the  Protestant  view  regards  it 
mainly  in  its  olr/ective,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  in  its  subjective 
aspect.  The  Protestant  Church  by  no  means  denies  the  truth 
contained  in  the  Soman  Catholic  view ;  she  places  the  sul^ective 
element  under  the  name  of  sanctifcation,  immediately  along  side 
oi  justification,  making  it  spriog  from  justification  as  its  necessary 

*  It  ia  quite  Wse  to  suppose,  that  tiia  Protestant  Cturch  regnrda  Justiflijation  as  some- 
thing merely  outward,  because  she  sees  in  it  a  declaration  of  God,  «3  Miihler  misrepresenla 
ua  in  his  SymboUk,  Tustification  contains,  accordiug  to  Lirther'a  system  of  doctrine,  not 
merely  retnissia  pecealomm,,  but  also  impuioMo  meriii  O/tHsU,  and  the  adopiio  inJUieii  Dei. 
The  Divine  dodaration  is  conaequeiitly  to  he  regarded  as  au  inward  operaHoa  in  tha  con- 
Bciouaness  of  tha  man,  aa  is,  indeed,  necessarily  implied  in  the  idea :  wbat  God  declares 
is  BO  by  his  very  word. 
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conecquence.  The  Eoman  Catholic  church,  however,  denies  the 
truth  contained  in  the  Protestant  doctrine,  and  here  lies  the  error 
of  her  doctrine,  Looldng  at  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  SiKotova- 
8<u  is  no  doubt  more  properly  interpreted  "rendered  righteous," 
than,  according  to  the  Protestant  church  "  declared  righteous  ;" 
but  since  nothing  can  be  dedared  by  God  to  be  righteous  which 
is  not  so  in  fact,  it  follows  that  the  translation  of  diKotoavvrf  by 
"  the  righteousness  which  avaJls  before  God,"  is  not  false,  but  only 
secondary ;  dmaioavvri  Qeov,  means,  primarily,  the  righteousness 
which  is  wrougM  by  God  :  but  that  which  God  produces  answers 
to  his  idea,  and  must  therefore  avail  before  him.*'  The  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic church,  therefore,  gains  by  this  mere  verbal  advantage  ab- 
solutely nothing  ;  on  the  other  hand  she  has  not  only  lost  sight  of 
an  important  element  of  the  truth,  but  also,  when  this  was  pointed 
out  to  her,  opposed  it ;  an  element  which  the  Protestant  church 
has  established  with  more  grammatical  strictness  upon  the  formula 
Xoyl^eadai  elg  diaaiouvvtjv,  to  impute  05  righteousness,  than  iipon  the 
expression  SucaioavvTj  Oeov,  righteousness  of  Qod.  This  imj^ortant 
point  is,  in  fact,  the  purely  olfjective  natwe  of  justification,  which 
the  expression  actus  forensis  is  intended  to  affirm,  so  that  justifica- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  the  degree  of  sanctification,  but  entirely 
upon  the  purpose  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  by  the  passive  and  active 
obedience  of  Christ  the  sin  of  all  has  been  expiated,  and  the  obe- 
dience of  all  fulfilled  in  him.  God,  then,  regards  no  more  men  in 
Adam,  but  in  Ohrist,from  whom,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  the  germ 
of  the  new  man  is  transmitted  to  the  individual.  Thus  only  does 
the  gospel  become,  in  truth,  good  news,  since  thus  the  salvation  of 
man  does  not  depend  upon  his  own  unstable  conduct  (on  which 
supposition,  as  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  believes  and  rei^uirea,  a 
constant  uncertainty  must  remain  in  the  man's  mind  here  below 
whether  or  not  he  be  in  a  state  of  grace),  but  on  the  conirarj',  by 
the  unchangeable  purpose  of  God,  which  man  apprehends  in  faith, 
the  instability  of  his  own  character  is  corrected.  "  If,  therefore,  man 
believes  not,  yet  God  abidetb  faithful,  he  cannot  deny  himself"  (2 
Tim.  ii.  13),  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  man  is  not  removed  by  the 
fact  that  he  strives  to  be  faithful  (for  this  very  endeavour  is  unfaithful, 
and  at  best  but  discloses  presumptuous  pride),  but  simply  and  alone 
by  believing  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  Christ,  through  which 
fiiith  he  becomes  partaker  of  a  higher  power.  As,  therefore,  the 
mother  of  all  sins  is  the  not  believing  in  him  whom  God  huth  sent, 
*  Eoaeeke'a  opinion,  that  riiHoinirlii'ij  6eu«  in  tliis  pateage,  as  well  as  in  vera.  25,  29, 
moaua  the  ^'iistitia  Set  qu&  fiislus  est,  is  equally  untenable  in  the  conncsiou,  with  hia 
Tiew,  tlmt  ffioTtf 'li^iToiJ denotes  the  failhfiilness  ivliieh  Jesua  exercises.  PaJtli  etandshere 
evidently  in  opposition  to  the  fp/oif  implied  in  the  words  x''>l'^C  v6/tov.  That,  however, 
tlio  grace  and  faithfuhiess  of  Christ  produce  faith  also  in.  men,  is  maintained  l)y  Iiim  wiUi 
perlectjualace. 
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so  to  teKeve  in  him  is  the  mother  of  all  virtues  (John  xvi.  9);  heside 
feith,  there  can  exist  no  virtue,  but  all  that  is  true  and  real  in  man 
proceeds  from  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  erroneously  uoder- 
etauds  by  faith,  fides  formata,  i.  e.,  faith  tuith  other  virtues,  from  its 
always  regarding  faith  as  a  dead  assent  of  the  understanding  to  mere 
historic  truth,  while,  according  to  the  Protestant  view,  harmonizing 
also  with  that  of  Scripture,  it  is  life  and  blessedness.  The  doctrine 
of  a  meritum  congnii,  and  meritum  condigni,  has  arisen  entirely  out 
of  the  Pelagianizing  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch,  which 
mate  man,  in  the  fall,  to  have  lost  merely  a  donv/m  supematurale, 
hut  still  to  poasesa  all  hie  natural  faculties,  and,  consequently,  the 
capability  of  loving  God,  and  keeping  his  commandments.  Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  the  transition  from  the  state  under  the  law  to  the 
state  under  the  gospel  (of  which  we  shall  tceat  more  at  length  at 
ch,  vii.),  must  he  conceived  of  somewhat  after  this  manner  ;  In  his 
state  under  the  law,  man  is  able,  by  his  natural  powers,  which,  how- 
ever, can  never  be  coDsidered  as  wholly  separated  from  the  influences 
of  the  Logos,  to  perform  certain  opera  dviUa.  But  the  more  pow- 
erfully the  light  of  truth  works  in  his  mind,  the  more  plainly  wiH  he 
perceive  that  all  his  endeavours  to  establish  a  perfect  righteousness 
are  vain,  and  that  hie  best  works,  on  account  of  the  selfishness  which 
cleaves  to  them,  are,  as  Augustine  says — severely,  indeed,  yet  truly — 
hut  spUndida  vitia,  the  wild  fruit  of  a  degenerate  tree.  With  this 
recognition  of  sin  {kmyvi^oig  rrjg  A^iaiiTiaq,  iii.  20)  is  connected  the 
longing  for  deliverance  (vii,  24),  and  if  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
brings  to  his  view  the  true  Redeemer,  faith  apprehends  this  Saviour, 
and  appropriates  both  him  and  his  work.  On  man's  side,  no  merit, 
no  righteousness,  is  pre-eupposed,  but  simply  a  living  faith  in  the 
merits  and  righteousness  of  Christ ;  these  faith  takes  up  into  itself, 
and  thus  everything  which  is  Christ's  becomes  man's.  This  transfer 
to  the  sinful  man  of  the  being  of  Christ  is  denoted  by  the  expression 
"  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him."  The  work  which  was  object- 
ively accomplished  upon  the  cross,  is  thus  subjectively  applied  to 
the  individual  believer  ;  the  germ  of  the  new  man  which  exists  in 
Christ  is  grafted  into  and  born  in  the  old  man.  This  act  of  transfer 
is,  therefore,  a  mysterious  process  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  a  new 
creation,  which  none  can  effect  by  his  own  power,  a  pure  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  who  breatheth  where  he  will.  Since,  however,  in  every  re- 
generate man,  the  old  man  still  hves,  and,  therefore,  sinful  motions 
must  still  exist,  the  question  arises,  how  can  God,  the  Omniscient, 
the  Holy,  the  Just  One,  regard  the  imperfectly  sanctified  man  as 
entirely  righteous  ?  The  answer  is  :  Because  God  judges  the  man 
not  according  to  that  which  is  realized  in  him,  but  according  to  that 
which  is  in  Christ,  As  all  men  have  fallen  in  Adam,  so  in  Christ 
have  they  all  been  raised  ;  God  therefore  recognizes  all  as  righteous 
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IE  liim,  even  generations  yet  to  come.  If  this  Divine  declaration  is 
actually  made  to  man,  and  he  receives  it  in  faith,  it  produces  in  him 
the  new  life  :  bat  inasmuch  as  this  life  is  derived  from  another,  and 
can,  therefore,  aJso  be  lost,  it  does  not  constitute,  the  decisive  point 
in  the  Divine  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  grace.  And  therefore, 
alao,  the  believer,  in  his  own  judgment,  must  not  found  his  hopes  of 
saJvation  upon  his  inward  condition,  but  upon  tbe  merits  of  Christ, 
Still,  as  an  evidence  of  being  in  a  state  of  grace,  the  inwai-d  condi- 
tion is  important,  because  a  justifying  faith  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist  without  an  inward  transformation,  and  powers  received  from 
above,  which  enable  the  regenerate  man  to  do  that  which  under  the 
law  he  could  not  do.     (See  at  Bom.  vii.  24,  viii.  3.) 

Vers.  22,  23.~This  way  of  salvation  by  faith  is  now  ecLually  ne- 
cessary for  all,  because  the  law  could  conduct  none  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  in  that  aU  without  exception  have  sinned,  even  if  not 
actually,  in  such  gross  forms  as  those  mentioned  in  ch.  i  and  ii.  yet 
inwardly,  since  the  germ  of  all  sins  lies  in  every  one, 

(The  dq  Trdvra^  Kal  inl  navrac  constitutes  not  merely  an  accumu- 
lation of  synonyms,  but  a  climax ;  the  image  of  a  flood  of  gi'ace 
seems  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  this  expression,  a  flood  which 
penetrates  to  all,  and  even  eti'eams  over  all. — The  words  dMoioavvrj 
Qeov  [soil.  Spx^Toij  elg  ■ndvra^,  the  righteousness  of  God  for  all,  are, 
however,  only  to  be  understood  of  the  Divine  purpose,  "  it  is  in- 
tended for  all,"  without  any  intimation  of  the  actual  restoration  of 
all. — liioTig  Ijjffou,  faith  of  Jesus,  stands  for  irlori^  elg  'Irjooijv,  faith 
in  Jesus,  as  elsewhere  niaTi^  Qeov  for  eif  Q£6v.  [Mark  xi,  22 ;  Acts 
iii.  16  ;  Ualat.  ii.  20.] — Ilai'Tef  ^fiaprmi,  all  have  sinned,  refers  not 
merely  to  actual  sin,  the  consequence  of  hereditary  sin,  but  espe- 
cially to  tbe  latter.  Even  where  no  actual  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted, as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  unconscious  children,  the  power  of 
redemption  is  still  needed.  [See  at  vii.  12.] — To  understand  vore- 
poiJoOai  TTjg  do^g  rov  6eoC,  to  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
of  the  approval  of  God,  as  Winer,  Fritzsehe,  and  Eeiche  still 
hold,  or  of  boasting  before  God,  for  which  rnvxri/J-a  commonly 
stands,  as  Rosenmuller  and  Tholuck  explain  it,  is  plainly  feeble. 
Kiiekert  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  old  interpretation,  which 
refers  it  to  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created ;  and 
this  appears  to  me  also  to  be  alone  admissible.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  this  meaning  to  the  expression  (Jofa  tov  Qeov,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  nj^;  nias  [see  on  John  i,  1],  even  though  it 
does  not  happen  to  occur  "elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Finally, 
the  compaiison  of  these  words  of  Paul  in  ver.  22,  dmaioavvri  eeoO  dtd. 
irforewf ,  riffhteousiiess  of  God  throughfaith,  with  the  parallel,  Galat. 
V.  5,  ia  nlareug  iXmda  dmatoavvj]^  dneKdexo/ieSa,  we  await  the  hope  of 
righteousness  from  faith,  is  instructive.     The  words  in  the  present 
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passage  are  uttered  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  objective;  in  Cbrist 
the  righteousness  of  Giod  exists  for  believers  absolutely  complete  ; 
but  the  suf^'ective  mode  of  contemplating  it  has  alao  its  truth,  al- 
though occurring  lees  frequently  in  Paul's  writings.  ]?rom  this 
point  of  view  righteousness  ia  an  object  of  hope,  because  in  this 
world  it  can  only  be  imperfectly  realized  in  man.  See  the  Comm. 
on  Galat.  v.  5.) 

Vers.  24,  25.-— Since,  then,  they  cannot  become  righteous  by 
merit,  they  are  made  righteous  gratuitously,  i.  e.,  without  previous 
works  and  proper  deserts,  out  of  pure  grace  through  the  redemption 
of  Christ.  (Grrace  is  the  operative  cause,  redemption  the  means  by 
which  it  works.)  We  arrive  now  at  another  very  important  point, 
namely,  How  has  Christ  produced  the  possibility  of  the  dia/uoavvri 
Qeov  through  faith  in  himself  ?  The  apostle  answers  this  question. 
by  laying  stress,  not  upon  the  communication  of  a  higher  spirit 
through  Christ  and  upon  his  Divine  glory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  upon 
his  deepest  humiliation,  his  sufferings  and  his  death,  by  which  he  de- 
clares that  redemption  was  accomplished.  Now,  in  ihe  first  place, 
with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Bible  on  this  point,  we  meet 
with  three  expre^ions,  by  which  the  redemptive  agency  of  Christ  is 
designated.  1.  The  term  diTOAiiTpwiTif,  redemption,  of  which  we 
have  already  treated  at  Matth.  xs.  28.  Paul  generally  employs  this 
form  (Ephes.  i.  7,  14,  iv.  30  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30),  since  the  ^-^6  expresses 
the  idea  of  making  free  more  strongly  than  the  simple  Avrpumf. 
At  the  foundation  of  this  word  lies  the  figure  of  slavery,^  from 
which  man  must  be  redeemed  by  a  ransom  (whence  i^ayopdt^u  is  used, 
Galat.  iii.  13,  iv.  5),  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom,  as  with  ounTjpia^ 
salvation  (Kom.  v.  9,  10),  the  figure  is  that  of  great  danger  or  dis- 
tress ((i-TTwAeta),  from  which  he  is  to  be  delivered.  The  ransom 
(XvTpov)  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  constitutes  the  offering  made 
by  love  to  justice,  which  objective  trai^action  in  God,  alone  renders 
possible  the  real  forgiveness  of  sins  and  its  appropriation  in  the 
individual  case.  2.  We  find  the  expression  KaraXXay-^,  reconcilia- 
tion (Rom.  V.  10,  ix,  15  ;  2  Cor.  v,  IS,  19),  at  the  root  of  which  liea 
the  idea  of  an  enmity  which  is  done  away.  The  choice  of  this  par- 
ticular word  to  express  this  thought  is,  however,  in  the  liighest 
degree  significant.  KaroAAttoow,  in  tact,  iaoans,  primarily,  "  to 
exchange,  interchar^,"  and  hence  "  to  reconcile,"  (Eom.  v.  10  ;  2 
Cor.  v.  18, 19.)  In  reconciliation,  harshly  opposing  contraries  make, 
as  it  were,  mutual  exchanges,  and  form  again  an  tutrmonious  unity. 
So  Christ  takes  upon  himself  our  miseiy,  and  imparts  to  us  hia  glory, 
in  order  to  reconcile  us  to  God.    The  distinction  which  Tittmann 


*  No  douht,  tlierefore,  redemption  and  atonement  are  symioUcal  espreasions,  but 
Bjmbola  Ml  of  essential  truth,  whidi  cannot  find  any  Bubstitute  wbateoeTer  in  human  lan- 
guage, and  are  therefore  noee3aar7. 
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i  between  SiaXXdcat^t,  to  removo  a  reciprocal  enmity,  and 
KaraXXdffnu,  an  enmity  existing  on  one  side  only,  has  been  proved 
liy  Tholuclc  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  (Bergpred.  p.  192,  etc.)*  We 
find,  3j  and  lastly,  IXaaiioq,  propitiation  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10  ;  IXdo- 
KsaOai,  Heb.  ii.  17),  the  proper  term,  even  in  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage, for  espressing  the  idea  of  expiation  by  eacrifice.f  'Christ 
ia  therefore  himself  called  the  flvcrtn,  sacrifice,  or  Tipoctpopd,  offering 
(Ephfis.  V.  2.;  Heb.  x.  12;  and -rrdaxajpassover,!  Cor.  v.  7),  or  dfivo^, 
lamb  (John  i.  29,  36  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19),  dpviov  {Rev.  v.  6,  8,  12,  13,  vi. 
1,  etc.) .  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  these  expresBions  to  one 
another,  we  may  finally  remark,  that  RaraXXay^  and  IXaajiog  always 
denote  the  beginning  of  Christ's  woili,  whilst  dwoAvrptjffif  includes 
not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  end  also  (see  Eom.  viii,  23  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  30)  so  that  this  is  the  moGt  comprehensive  term,  comprising  even 
djiaaiiSg^  sanctiftcation,  itself  (it  stands  =  &pem^  rCiv  d^apTi&Vj  remis- 
sion of  sins,  Epbea.  i,  7 ;  Col  i.  14,  whilst  ectuivalent  to  KaTaXXdoeaiv, 
wo  find  (i^  Xoyi0ijevog  aiirolc  ra.  napaTmiiMra  airuv,  not  imputing  to 
ilinm  their  offences,  2  Cor.  v.  19). 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  ideas  themselves  designated  l)y 
these  terms  belong  to  the  most  difficult  in  Holy  Scripture.  Still, 
the  last  few  years  have  brought  to  light  euch  profouud  views 
on  these  subjects,  that,  in  fact,  very  much  has  been  done  towards 
(heii'  solution.  In  particular,  we  may  not  only  consider  that  mtion- 
alistic  view  to  be  set  aside,  which,  in  reducing  the  work  of  Christ  to 
doctrine  and  example,  wholly  misunderstands  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  the  infinitely  deeper  motle  of  representation  of 
Scbleiermacher  (Gtlaubenslehre  P.  ii.  p.  252).J  The  latter  theo- 
logian, namely,  considers  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Eedeeraer  to 
piecede  his  work  of  reconciliation,  and  considers  both  only  irom  hie 
own  suiQCctive  point  of  view.  With  him,  therefore,  redemption  is 
the  communication  to  believer's  of  the  ainlesaness  and  perfection  of 
Christ,  and  reeoneiliaiion  the  adoption  into  that  blessed  fellowship 

*  In  Heb.  ii.  IS,  we  find  d^oATuiTTuv,  but  ■=  sXeiilleiimv, 

f  Nilaseli,  in  liia  "System  of  Chrifiljan  Doctrine,"  distiDguishca  belwesn  "TOE'Bilh- 
nung"  and  "Vei'snhnuDg;,"  i.  e.,  "  reconeiliatiou"  and  "  propitiation."  This  distinction  is 
very  servieeaHe  for  maintaining  the  distinction  betweso  snToMay^  and  i^no/z^f.  That  a 
jseparation  of  these  two  eicpressions  hisa  not  long  ago  bean  esCaMiahed,  ma;  bs  esiplained 
from  the  ikctptJiat  the  profound  meaning  embraced  in  Hie  idea  of  projiitiaHuji  liad  entirely 
esuaped  our  entire  age.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  merely  in  theology  that  the  Blg.nflGauiM  lit 
this  idea  was  OTCrlooked,  but  also  in  the  soienoe  of  Jaw ;  pimiEhmsnt  wns  dfgradec?  into 
a  mere  human  inrention  for  dtimring  menfivm  crime,  instead  of  being  ennobled  and  hai- 
lowod  by  that  pTopitiaUon  o/jnstftie  which  it  mimifaata.  In  the  reeoverj'  of  this  idea,  an 
essential  advance  liaa  been  made  towai'da  deeper  views  of  the  whole  work  of  Ciiriat. 

i  TJateri,  in  the  fonrtli  edition  of  his  "  Paiilinisoher  LehrbegTiff"  (p.  86,  otc),  still  ad- 
heres to  Schleiermaoher's  "iew  of  this  doctrine.  Among'st  tlio  most  recant  s.Tagatioal 
commentaliora,  Enokert  has,  in  pai-ticular,  taken  a  eorract  exogetical  view  of  Paul's  doc- 
trine, without,  however,  having  been  able  to  adopt  the  idea  of  an  atonement,  not  merely 
on  man's  part,  but  also  on  God's. 
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with  Christ,  which  foUowa,  as  a  uecessai^  consequence,  from  tliat 
communication.  This  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  definition  of  tlie  tcrma. 
Besides,  this  view  leaves  out  of  sight  a  most  essential  point,  namely, 
the  hloUing  out  of  fJie  guilt  of  sin,  which  SehleiermacheV  was  obhged 
in  consistency  to  omit,  because  he  had  denied  the  reality  of  evil,  and 
was  thus  obliged  to  rest  content  with  a  mere  replenisbment  of  man's 
emptiness.  This  one  point,  therefore,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss— how  the  death  of  Christ  is  related  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  whether  this  death  has  reference  merely  tu  men,  or  also  to  the 
Divine  Being  himself.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel  myself 
constraioed  to  remark,  that  the  views  I  expressed  at  Matth.  xx.  28, 
implying  that  reconciliation  was  an  act  on  man's  side  alone,  have 
been  modified  by  recent  profound  reseai-ches,  as  I  have  also  intima- 
ted at  John  iii.  16  (vol.  ii.  p.  362,  note).  For  the  profoundest 
investigation  of  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  a  man  who  has 
rendered  great  service  to  Theology  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  to  Law, 
Karl  IFriedrich  Q-oschel,®  In  fact,  we  may  say,  if  reconciliation  were 
an  act  taking  place  in  man  only,  we  could  speak  of  no  "ministry  of 
reconciliation"  (2  Cor.  v.  18) ;  for  then  to  preach  reconciliation 
would  not  be  to  announce  an  act  of  Ood,  but  only  an  act  of  men, 
and  indeed  only  of  &few  men,  for  how  many  are  there  who  will  not 
be  reconciled  unto  God  I  Even  if,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  expression,  "  God  is  reconciled,"  does  not  occur  (see  the  note  to 
John  iii.  16),  because  he  appears  throughout  it  as  the  Author  and 
Founder  of  tliis  reconciliation,  yet  there  is  contained  in  the  very  idea 
of  sacrifice  and  expiation  (as  the  Old  Testament  plainly  shews)  a 
necessary  reference  to  an  altered  relation  of  God  himself.  Every 
sacrifice  is  intended  to  eicpi'aie  the  guilt  of  men,  and  ^propitiate  the 
anger  of  God,  consequently  the  sacrifice  of  sacrifices,  in  which  alone 
all  the  rest  have  their  truth,  must  effect  that  which  the  others  only 
foreshadow.  Since  now  the  view  of  the  Scotists  (gratuita  accep- 
tatio)  disproves  itself,  inasmuch  as  God  can  never  regard  an  object 
as  that  which  it  is  not,  and  the  view  of  Grotius  (aceeptilatio)  is 
erroneous,  in  which  law  and  righteousness  are  considered  as  detached 
from  the  Divine  Being  and  Nature  ;  there  remains  but  the  highly 
acute  theory  of  Anselm  (satisfactio  vicaria)  a  theory,  when  rightly 
understood,  equally  consonant  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
the  demands  of  philosophy.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
are,  on  the  one  side,  the  enormity  of  sin  itself,  and  the  guilt  and 

*  See  Qi:echel'a"Zerstreute  Blattecaoa den  Hand nadHul&aoteu einea  Juristen."  Br- 
liirt,  1832.  See  besides  tbe  Essays  in  Tholuok'3  lit  Aqz.  1333.  Num.  B-14.  An  essay 
of  the  aarao  in  the  Evaog.  Kiroh.  Zeit  1S34,  January  ITo.  Very  well  worth  reading 
are  also  the  treatises  of  Stier,  which  appeared  earlier  {Andeut.  P.  i.  p.  319,  eeq.,  more 
accurately  deSned  in  the  Andeut.  P,  ii.  p.  3i,  seq.),  of  Meyer  (in  the  "  Emitter  far  hilhere 
Wahrheil;,"  vol.  vi.  384  etc.,  xi.  20G  etc.),  aud  Tholuck  ("  Ton  der  SiJnde,  und  vom 
TeiBGhner,"  p.  92,  ff.). 
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liability  to  punishment  which  proceeds  from  it ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  in  Gfod  one  attribute  as  active  with- 
out the  other,  as,  e.  g.,  love  without  righteousness,  on  which  account 
God  cannot  forgive  sin  on  mere  repentance,  as  can  a  man  who  is 
himself  a  debtor  ;  and  between  these  two  elements  comes  the  Per- 
son of  the  God-Man,  who  is  not  a  man,  amongst  and  by  the  side  of 
many  others,  but  the  man,  the  second  spiritual  Adam  of  the  whole 
race,*  who  is  connected  alike  with  sinners  by  his  true  though  most 
holy  humanity,  and  with  the  Lord  of  the  world  by  his  Divine  nature, 
in  that  in  him  love  is  manifested  as  brightly  as  righteousness  in  the 
Father,  while  again  love  in  the  Father  shines  aa  purely  as  righteous- 
ness in  the  Son.  That,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  conceived  as 
united  in  any  human  act  (as  man  can  ever  only  exercise  either  grace 
or  justice),  the  highest  act  of  grace,  the  absolution  of  a  whole  sin- 
ful race,  and  the  perfectly  righteous  punishment  of  sinners  in  the 
death  of  him  who  bore  the  whole  race  in  himself  (as  the  centre  em- 
braces the  collective  radii  of  the  circumference),  is  harmoniously 
blended  in  the  death  of  Christ  ;  and  therefore  the  giving  up  of  the 
Son  by  the  Father,  and  the  fi-ee  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  constitute  the 
highest  act  of  Ood,  worthy  to  form  the  subject  of  preaching  to  the 
whole  human  race,  because  it  has  power  to  breathe  life  into  the 
dead  bones,  and  truly  to  impart  that  peace  which  flows  from  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  to  this  objective  act  of  (jod,  according  to 
Protestant  doctrine,  that  faith  attaches  itself,  and  by  the  powerful 
glow  of  its  flame  all  those  half  or  wholly  Pelagian  views  must  be 
dissipated,  which  would  have  the  Divine  life  of  love  to  derive  assist- 
ance from  the  exertion  of  man's  natural  powers.  For  whes-e  life  is 
not  awakened  by  gazing  on  that  serpent  which  is  lifted  up  (an  effect 
just  the  contrary  to  that  produced  by  beholding  the  head  of  Medusa), 
the  most  decided  commands,  and  the  most  ascetic  exertions  and 
acta  of  self-denial,  can  only  produce  a  bare  respectability,  or  ridicu- 
lous conceit.  In  this  fountain  thus  opened  alone  flows  the  water  of 
life  ;  on  this  altar  alone  can  heavenly  fire  be  obtained  ;  here  right- 
eousness and  gi'ace  melt  into  an  ineflable  unity,  as  they  are  one  in 
God  himself ;  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  ov6i  nard  vS/ioVj  oMe  tcard  vd/iov,  dXHa  imep  v6fiov  km  vnep 
vofwvj  i.  e.,  not  according  to  the  law,  for  by  that  man  was  to  bear 
his  own  sin,  and  yet  not  against  the  law,  since  in  tht.  sufferings  of 
Christ  satisfaction  was  rendered  to  its  demands,  but  aboie  the  law, 
because  grace  is  mightier  than  righteousness,  and  Jor  the  law,  be- 
cause law  is  itself  established  thereby,  (See  Tholuck  "  von  dor 
Siinde,"  p.  108,  3d  ed.) 

*  On  tlie  vicarioiM  character  of  Cliriat  see  details  at  Koni.  v.  2,  seq.  Hero  we  are 
immediately  conceriieii  only  with  t)ie  idea  of  Batisfaciiaa,  which  is  entirely  aoriptural, 
though  the  ex^resaioa  ia  not  ftiund  in  Scriptare, 
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It  ia  only  as  thus  apprehended  that  the  representation  of  the 
apostle  admits  also  an  exact  verbal  interpretation.  He  calls  Christ 
iXafjTTjpioVj  a  word  which  is  not,  however,  to  he  taken  =  Uaofidf, 
or  to  be  explained  with  the  addition  of  Bvfia,  of  the  sin-ofFering, 
but  with  inidefia  supplied,  of  the  covering  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, in  which  expression,  at  all  events,  the  idea  of  expiation 
is  most  distinctly  enunicated,  even  according  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  This  covering,  in  fact,  made  of  fine  gold,  2^  cnhita 
long  and  1^  broad,  at  wboso  ends  the  two  cherubim  stood  over- 
shadowing the  ark  with  their  wings,  was  the  throne  of  the  She- 
chinah,  symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  ;  on  this  account  it  is 
called,  Heb.  iv.  16,  Qp6vog  x^9'-'^°?)  throne  of  grcece.  (See  Exod. 
XXV,  17,  etc.)  On  this  mercy-seat  the  High  Priest  sprinkled  once 
eveiy  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  blood  of  a  bul- 
lock seven  times,  and  the  blood  of  a  goat  seven  times,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  people,  (Levit.  xvi  18,  etc)  This 
lid  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  riTbo,  from  i^a,  "  to  cover,"  i.  e,, 
accoi-ding  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  "  to  forgive,"  because  sin  in 
this  dispensation  could  not  yet  be  entirely  I'emoved,  but  only  re- 
mained suspended  through  the  long-suffering  of  &od,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  that  true  sacrifice  which  was  able  to  take  it  away.  The 
LXX,  translate  it  IXaaT^^cov.  As  now  the  whole  form  of  Old  Tes- 
tament worship  was  symbolical,  so  this  institution  also  represented 
figuratively  the  essential  truth.  As  the  mercy-seat  of  the  taber- 
nacle presented  itself  to  the  spirits  of  the  people  as  the  place  from 
whicb  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  proceeded  ;  so  also  is  the  Re- 
deemer solemnly  presented,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  universe,  as 
in  the  true  Temple  of  G-od,  to  the  beHeving  gaze  of  the  whole  of 
that  spiritual  Israel,  which  is  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  through  his  blood.  As  he 
is  therefore  the  sacrifice,  so  is  he  also  the  mercy-seat  itself,  because 
all  opposites  are  harmonized  in  him  :  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself."  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  So  God  himself  was 
enthi'oned  between  the  cherubim,  above  the  sacred  covering  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  accepted  the  offering  made  for  the  foi^ve- 
ness  of  tho  sins  of  the  people.    (Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  7,  etc) 

On  the  side  of  mau faith  alone  is  required  (tfto  mtn-Eni?  is  not  to 
be  connected  with  SLKaiovitevot  Supedv  so  as  to  stand  parallel  with  Sid. 
r^  dTToXvTp6(7s(i)^j  but  with  IXatnijpiov,  though  we  are  not  to  consider 
this  latter  as  dependent  upon  rrlemg,  but  must  supply  as  follows, 
"  which  must  bereceived  through  taith  in  his  blood")  ;  but  this  faith 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  human  work,  but  as  the  gift 
of  God,  and  is  indeed  Tt'i<m^  iv  r&  avrov  (£i\i,o.-n,  faith  in  his  blood- 
(JlioTig  h'  alfuiTij  after  the  analogy  of  Triurtg  Iv  Xpturw,  Galat-  iii,  26  ; 
Ephes,  i,  15,  ia  repeatedly  found,  in  which  phrases  no  interchange  of 
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prepositions  is  to  be  assumed,  for  the  indwelling  of  believers  in 
Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  them,  and  their  abiding  with  him  and  his 
blood  is  indicated  by  them.)  But  the  usual  assertion,  that  aliia, 
blood,  denotes  the  bloody  death  of  .Christ,  and  that  this  represents 
his  collective  sufferings,  is  not  indeed  untruo,  but  still  does  not  ex- 
haust the  meaning.  We  never  find  a  faith  in  Christ's  death  {Txiari^ 
elg  BdvaTov)  spoken  of,*  it  is  the  blood  of  Christ  which  ia  constantly 
mentioned.  (Acts  xs.  28  ;  Eom.  v.  9  ;  Ephes.  i,  7,  ii.  13 ;  Col,  i. 
14,  20  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ;  1  John  i.  T  ;  Heb,  ix.  12,  14,  x.  19,  xiii. 
12  ;  Eev.  i.  5,  v.  9,  vii,  14,  xii.  11.)  The  invariable  use  of  this  lan- 
guage must  be  founded  upon  some  internal  reason,  and  this  we  find 
plainly  at  Heb.  ix.  22,  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion of  sins."  (See  Levit.  xvii,  11.)  For,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in 
this  latter  passage,  "  the  life  of  the  body  is  in  the  blood."  The 
phrase  rclari,^  di;  B&vaTov,  faith  m  death,  would  therefore  be  much 
leas  appropriate,  as  not  conveying  the  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  and,  again,  Odvarog  denotes  only  death 
as  Bdch,  the  mere  dying.  But  the  death  of  Christ,  who  is  life  itself 
(John  i.  3),  is  the  effusion  or  pouring  forth  of  his  holy  life,  i.  e.,  of 
his  blood,  which  he  also  communicates  constantly  to  his  people  in 
faith,  and  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (John  vi,  47, 54.) 

The  formula  Triarig  h  rw  ai/iurc,  faith  in  his  Hood,  is  therefore 
in  the  highest  degree  significant,  in  that  it  declares,  that  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  and  the  death  of  him,  who  was  called  the  Life 
itself,  is  the  expiation  of  the  sin  of  tho  world,  and  is  not  something 
dead,  but  essentially  and  pre-eminently  living,  so  that  in  his  death, 
death  itself  appears  swallowed  up  of  life.  As  therefore  tho  vial  of 
balsam,  if  it  is  to  refresh  all  those  who  are  in  the  house  by  the 
odour  of  its  contents,  must  be  opened  and  poured  forth,  so  also  did 
the  Redeemer  breathe  out  into  the  dead  world  that  fulness  of  life 
which  was  contamed  in  him,  by  pouring  forth  his  holy  blood,  the 
supporter  of  his  life,t  and  this  voluntarily,  since  none  could  take  his 

*  "Wa  find  in  Eom,  v.  10,  "  we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  dealk  of  bia  Son,"  only 
because  tie  opposition  with,  fui  required  this  earprsssioii.  In  Col.  L  22,  flwoTof  ia  more 
exaclly  doEned  in  yer.  20. 

■f  Wo  doubt  a  trao  and  deep  ides  lies  at  tho  foundation  of  Aclierinan's  ingBnioua 
treatise  "  On  the  chemical  feature  in  the  Christiaji  conception  of  sauoUHoation"  (in  Fiehte'a 
Zeitschrifl  fur  Philosophie  and  apeoulative  Theologia  Bonn.  1831,  1  vol.  2d  part,  pp. 
232  Esq.);  this  namely,  that  in  the  influenoe  of  Christ  and  his  blood  (i.  e.,  of  his  life)  apon 
the  wnfiil  race  of  man  there  exisla  an  aaakigj  with  chemical  agents  and  reagents;  that 
thua  God  has  formed  ChiiBtby  the  development  of  hia  human  life  into  a  apeoial  source  of 
healing  and  principle  of  attraction.  But  this  idea,  when  carried  out  into  detail,  aasilj 
gives  rise  to  dangerous  errors,  and  tends  to  lower  the  whole  process  of  restoration  revealed 
in  Christianity  into  a  mere  phyrfoal  ono. 

[The  note  proceeds  to  cita  (Vom  Aetermann,  in  terms  of  decided  condemnation,  pass- 
Hgca  which  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  Saviour's  daath  and  blood  by  the  aetien  of 
chemical  agents.  The  English  translator  has  omittod  this  portion  of  the  note,  and  the 
American  editor  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  add  it,] 
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life  from  him.  (Joha  x,  18.)  Thus  did  ho,  througti  the  Holy  Spirit, 
offer  himself  as  the  most  precious  sacrifice  to  God,  that  he  might 
purge  our  consciences  by  the  aprinbliiig  of  bis  blood,  to  serve  the 
living  G-od.     (Heb.  ix,  14.)        . 

In  the  concluding  words  of  ver.  25,  Smaioaivi^,  in  e/f  hSu^iv  r^r 
diKoioavvTi^  airovj  for  the  manifestation  of  Ms  righteousness,  might,  in 
itself,  be  understood  of  the  goodness  of  God,  which,  in  the  saciifice 
of  Christ,  raaaifests  itself  as  plainly  as  his  rigour;  hut  the  added 
clause,  "  for  the  remission,"  etc.  (Ad  -njv  -ndpeaiv^  «.  t.  X.),  and  ver. 
31,  demand  here  specially  the  adoption  of  the  latter  signification. 
Those  sins  of  the  world  before  Christ,  which  bad  hitherto  been, 
as  it  wei-e,  overlooked  (Ps.  Ixxviil  38),  rendered  necessary  the  final 
manifestation  of  God's  righteousness,  and  were  punished  by  the 
righteous  God  in  Christ,  the  representative  of  the  whole  race,  who 
voluntarily  gave  himself  up  for  ^1.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Trpb^  evdsi^tv,  k.  t.  A.,  in  ver.  26  (which  is  by  no  means  a 
eimple  repetition  of  d^  SvSu^lv),  there  is  a  constant  allusion  to  that 
grace  which  manifests  itself  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  is  par- 
ticularly expressed  in  the  Smatovvra,  k.  t.  A.,  even  while  justifying, 
etc. ;  and,  in  fact,  both  these  attributes,  justice  and  mercy,  like  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  can,  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, properly  be  considered  separate  only  in  ahstracto,  inasmuch  as 
it  actually  exhibits  them  blended  into  a  perfect  unity. 

(Hdpemg  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  ;  had  Paul  intended  it 
then  as  =  a<pEai.g  [as  the  term  itself  would  allow],  he  would  doubt- 
less have  chosen,  in  prefci'ence,  the  latter  well-known  word.  Bxod, 
xxxii.  34,  in  connexion  with  Acts  xvii.  30,  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  this  passage ;  i-nepiSelv  —  -as  there  signifies  "  the  overlooking," 
or  "letting  go."*  The  dizapT'ijitara  -irpoyeyovdra,  sins  thai  are  past, 
can,  however,  accoi-ding  to  the  following  Iv  ™  vvv  irmpu,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  mean  the  sins  of  the  world  before  Christ's  coming,  in 
connexion,  of  course,  with  that  original  sin  of  Adam  which  was 
the  source  of  all  subsecLueut  transgressions.  In  the  Old  Testament 
there  was  no  reaX,  but  only  a  symbolical  forgiveness  of  sins  ;f  the 
former  could  not  then  exist  [Heb.  ix  12,  13],  because  it  was  only 

*  Com.  Ver. ;  "  For  the  remissioa  of  sisa  that  are  past"  Olahausea :  "  On  accouat  of 
God's  overlooking  {napcniv)  aina  previously  committed,"  i.  e.,  leaving  ihem  unpuaialiod, 
wliencB  tliey  noHi  need  expiation  and  fbi^iveaess. — [K. 

■j-  Tiie  expression  ii  u^tai^  tuv  i^apnCiv  or  ■napairraii.uTav,  femissioit  of  sins  (Kphea.  i. 
7),  must  not  be  ooofounded  withti^Eoif  i/iapT^iiara;,  remission  of  a  siit.  The  theocratical 
foi^LveneBS  of  any  ipartictikiir  aio  was  possible  even  andor  {be  Old  Testament,  but  the  fbl^ 
giTenesa  of  att  aina,  aotnol  sins  as  well  as  hereditaiy  sin,  can  only  proceed  from  Christ,  and 
is  a  Divine  act  It  presupposes,  namely,  nothing  less  than  tlia  creation  of  a  new  and  holy 
man,  and  the  slaying  of  the  old  man,  inasmtich  as  it  is  regeneration  itself  on  which  ac- 
count the  foi^iveness  of  si^ns  is  at  the  same  time  life  and  salvation.  Tiii^  happens,  there- 
Sire,  also  only  oiice  or  Mi^,  and  is  only  corifinned  from  time  to  time  to  the  believer,  aa  in 
ttiB Eucharist;  6ho fbrmer, however, is freq.aeatly repealed.  {IJohniLl;  Jobx2xiil.29.) 
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through  their  relation  to  Christ  that  the  sacrificeB  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment received  their  power  of  forgiveness.) 

Finally,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than,  as  Biicbert  and 
Eeiche  have  recently  proposed,  to  coniine  the  redeeming  and  forgiv- 
ing power  of  Christ  to  those  sins  only  which  were  committed  in  the 
time  of  ignorance,  and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  forgiveness  in 
the  case  of  believers.  This  view,  consistently  carried  out,  wonld  en- 
tirely destroy  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  convert  it  info  glad 
tidings  for  the  unbeUeving  only,  hut  for  fcehevers  a  new  and  even 
more  hopeless  law.  The  utter  fallacy  of  this  opinion  will,  however, 
be  further  demonstrated  at  vii.  14,  etc.  Rather  may  we  regard  the 
time  of  ignorance  as  belonging  not  only  to  the  whole  race,  and  to 
whole  nations,  but  also  to  every  individual,  and  it  must  ever  be  re- 
gai-ded  as  a  state  which  only  gradually  disappear.  We  must,  if  I 
may  thus  express  myself,  conceive  of  humanity  as  divided,  not  merely 
in  its  breadth,  but  also  in  its  length  ;  and  every  individual  passes 
through,  in  his  own  case,  the  same  stages  of  development  as  the 
race.  To  connect  iv  ry  &vo^  rov  Beov,  in  the  /oriearance  of  God, 
with  what  follows,  is  entirely  unnatural :  it  should  he  construed 
with  Trdpemij,  overlooking,  passing  by,  of  which  it  discloses  the  in- 
ward ground. 

Ver.  26. — As  the  apostle  had  first  exhibited  the  element  of 
severity,  he  now  also  brings  forward  that  of  grace,  which  no  less 
displays  itself  in  the  work  of  redemption.  That  to  designate  this, 
he  likewise  uses  the  expression  Smaiocvvi},  arises  no  doubt  fi-om  bis 
desire  to  accumulate  expressions  of  the  same  kind.  As  dmaioavvri, 
righteousness,  itself  proceeds  from  Christ,  as  ho  produces  nothing 
hut  dinaiovi;,  righteous,  SO  also  bis  work,  in  every  form  of  its  mani- 
festation, has  the  Divine  Smaioirvvr]  as  its  foundation. 

(npo?  Ivdu^iv  is  scarcely  a  mere  repetition  of  the  foregoing  d^  tv- 
dei^iv  ;  true,  tv  t&  vvv  icaipu  might  seem  to  favour  it ;  hut  SUatrnvTa, 
K.  T.  /L.,  is  too  decidedly  against  it.  In  etc  t6  dvui  avrbv  Siaaiov,  that, 
he  may  be  Just,  is  implied  at  the  same  time  his  being  recognized  as 
such  by  men. — AiKaiovv  can  only  be  understood  as  a  manifestation 
of  grace.) 

Vers,  27-29. — After  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  new 
way  of  salvation,  Paul  returns  to  that  question  which  he  had  been 
treating  in  iii,  1,  etc.,  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,"  and  answers,  no  I  ('Ekk^^w,  see  Galat.  iv.  17,  "  to 
exclude,  i.  e.,  to  make  unavailing,  inadmissible.")  For,  since  here 
the  question  is  not  concerning  such  works  as  the  law  could  alone 
produce,  but  concerning  faith,  &entiles  as  well  as  Jews  had  access 

*  In  the  conception  of  auvxtm^,  glorying,  boaetmg,  is  iniplieit  tliat  wbioli  belongs  W 
Bolf,  as  opposed  to  grace ;  this  iv.  2  shews  with  especial  clearness.  To  i^eKielaSt!  w&  moat 
supply  i'lr!)  raiJ  QeoS. 
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to  this  grace,  in  case  they  believed.  If  the  Jews  had  lived  in  true 
love,  they  would  have  rejoiced  at  this  fact,  but  instead  of  this  they 
were  offended  because  God  was  so  gracious. 

(Nofiof,  law,^  has  here  the  more  extensive  signification  of  "  Divine 
ordinance  or  institution."  The  gospel  may  therefore  be  called  the 
vd/iof  Tr/areuf,  law  of  faith,  in  so  far  as  it  is  that  Divine  oi'dinance 
which  recLuires  of  men  faith.  And  indeed  faith  alone,  [as  Luther 
rightly  translates  thia  passage  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle],  for  in  it 
is  contained  everything,  as  the  collective  fruit  of  the  tree  in  its  germ ; 
beyond  and  besides  it  there  is  nothing  which,  belongs  to  the  same 
spiritual  position.  Since,  however,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  are  here 
spoken  of,  the  epya  vojiov,  worlcs  of  laio,  can  only  mean  the  works  of 
the  moral  law,  which  are  derived  from  the  will  of  God,  demanding 
man's  obedience. f  These,  in  the  most  favourable  case,  are  but  the 
products  of  the  man's  own  life,  and  are  therefore  transitory,  like  this 
life  itself,  but  the  works  of  faith  partake  of  the  eternal  nature  of 
that  principle  from  which  they  proceed.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  one  God  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ail  his 
children,  and  Ms  different  modes  of  dealing  do  not  contradict  one 
another,!  but  afford  to  one  another  mutual  support. 

{'E-TTE^Trff,  quandoqvddem,  siquidem,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  On  this  account,  also,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
reading  smepj  which  Lachman  has  admitted  into  his  text  from  A.O. 
and  other  critical  authorities,  ia  the  oiiginal  one. — 'E/c  and  dia  nh- 
reuf  do  not  stand  parallel  to  one  another,  as  designations  of  the 
source  and  cause,  as  Eeicho  still  supposes ;  in  this  case,  iic  TTjg 
mfTTEWf  must  also  have  been  wiitten.  Aid  r^f  Tr/oretjf  alone  refers 
to  the  principal  thought ;  en  rtiarEug  has  a  special  reference  to  the 
Jews  [see  iv,  12],  who  supposed  that  they  were  partakers  of  Divine 
grace,  not  as  believers,  but  simply  as  the  children  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh, — The  gospel  establishes  the  law  because  it  is  the  most 
sublime  manifestation  of  the  boline^  and  strictness  of  Giod.     Sin 

*  Thenieonjinijofi'o^of  here  may,  perhaps,  be  what  Olshaiisen  aasignatoit:  tlie  gmund 
of  its  use,  howeyer,  aeetna  purely  rbetorioaL  As  the  apostle  ia  dwelling  on  law  and  its 
inability  to  Justify,  he  naturally  employs  the  same  term  in  describing  its  opposite.  Jost 
BS  a  man  urould  aay,  "I  know  no  law  but  the  law  of  love."  So  at  ch.  viii.  3,  "the  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life."  It  seems,  tlierefore,  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  fix  the  oxaot 
signification  of  a  term  whicli  Is  used  simply  by  way  of  rhetorical  eontraat. — [K. 

t  Gloeltler  is  quite  mistalten  in  his  view  that  x"P'f  fpyi^v  vi>/iov  is  to  bo  translated, 
"without  the  law  of  worlta,"  as  ths  very  coOocation  of  the  words  shews.  Tlie  law, 
according  to  Paul,  is  only  to  be  abolished  in  its  old  form,  in  which  it  appears  as  making 
requirements  upon  the  man  from  without;  in  the  economy  of  grace  it  presents  itself  again 
as  an  inwardly  operative  law.    {See  on  GalaL  ii.  1 8,  18.) 

X  Calvin  lias  tins  apt  remark  on  the  passage:  "  Ubi  lex  fldei  oppoaitur,  ex  eo  statim 
quondam  repugnantise  suspicionem  caro  arripit,  ao  si  alterum  alteri  adversaretur.  Pr;&- 
sertim  vero  facile  obtinet  &lsa  hiBo  imaginatio  inter  eos,  qui  prseposteri  legis  Jntcliigentia 
imbuti  nihil  aliud  in  ei  quserunt  quitm  operum  justjtiam,  promissionibus  omissiB." 
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never  appears  more  fearful  than  at  Golgotha,  where,  on  account  of 
itj  God  spared  not  his  own  Son.) 


§  7.  Abraham  Justified  by  JTaith, 
(lY.  1-25.) 

In  order  to  demonstrate  more  exactly  the  connexion  between  the 
New  Testament  and  the  law,  and  to  vindicate  the  gospel  from  every 
ohai'ge  of  introducing  any  foreign  element  into  religion,  the  apostle 
next  proceeds  to  shew  that  even  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament, 
amongst  whom  he  mentions  Abraham  and  David,  had  walked  in  the 
path  of  righteousness  byfaith.  In  order  rightly  to  comprehend  this 
whole  argument,  we  must  further  remark,  as  was  already  observed 
on  Matth.  si.  11,  that  the  position  of  all  the  pions  men  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  by  no  means  similar.  There  were  some  amongst 
them  whose  piety  wore  a  purely  legal  expression,  e.  g.,  Elijah  ; 
others  in  whom  the  legal  form  was  thrown  into  the  background,  and 
the  life  of  faith  was  predominant.  To  these  last  belong,  in  an  es- 
pecial degree,  Abraham  and  David,  the  development  of  whose  spirit- 
ual life  bears,  in  fact,  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  believing 
Christians.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  this  similarity,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  them,  for  by  so  doing  we  should 
rob  the  gospel  of  its  specific  character  (John  i.  17).  The  faitb  of 
Abraham  and  David  had  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Christian's,  the  person 
of  the  Eedeemer  for  its  object,  but  then  it  was  directed  to  him  that 
should  come,  not  to  him  who  had  appeared  ;  it  was  only  after  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  accomplishment  of  bis  work,  that  real 
power  could  proceed  from  him,  (John  vii.  29.)  The  very  regene- 
ration of  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  are  disposed  to  assume  its 
existence  (sec  on  Matth.  xi.  11),  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as 
symbolical,  a  character  which  the  apostle  himself  seems  to  ascribe 
to  it  in  ver.  23. 

Vers.  1, 2.— Paul  proves,  from  the  Old  Testament  itself,  that  the 
righteousness  of  Abraham  had  not  proceeded  from  his  works,*  He 
names  Abraham,  as  being  the  natural  progenitor  of  the  Jewish  race, 
as  one  whose  spiritual  character  formed  the  illustrious  example  to 
which  all  Israelites  looked. 

(Tt  ovv  ipovfiev  is  not  here  constructed  as  an  independent  formula ; 

for  tI  must  be  connected  with  sbprjuivai.  "Were  we  to  take  ri  ipoviisf  in 

the  usual  way,  we  should  still  be  obliged  to  supply  n  to  Ev/jTjKsvai. 

[See  iEschyl.  Eumenid.  v.  154.]      Strictly,  Paul  docs  not  wish  to  ask, 

*  That  it  ia  possible  to  ieko  anollier  view  of  tlia  histoij  of  Ahraliaui  ia  shewn  by  tlm 
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what  has  Abraliam  found  or  obtained,  but  Jioio  has  Tie  received  ttat 
righteouenesB  which  we  allow  him  to  have  ?  This  thought  is,  how- 
ever, intimated  in  the  turn,  what  has  he  obtained  nara  adpaa,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  ?  The  answer,  therefore,  ia  also  not  completely 
carried  out,  hut  only  negatively  ;  ver.  3  contains,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  positive  side,  though  indirectly.  The  ovv,  then,  in  ver.  1,  con- 
nects this  chapter  with  dXXa  v6ii,ov  loT&iisv,  we  establish  laio,  in 
the  last  ;  "  If,  then,  we  establish  the  law  by  faith,  so  that  the  two 
cannot  contradict  one  another,  what  can  Abraham  have  obtained  by 
works  ?" — We  must  connect  awrk  adpKo.  with  ebpr}Kh'ai  \i.  e.,  hath 
found  according  to  the  flesh],  and  not  with  jrar^d.  In  its  sense  it  = 
i^  spyuVj/rom  works,  ver,  2,  We  may  best  understand  ^flesh,  here, 
of  the  outward  in  general  [Galat.  iil  3],  as  contrasted  with  the  nveij- 
im,  spirit,  the  inward  and  life-giving.  [See  on  Jaa.  ii.  26.] — ii<KO(- 
ovoBat  ^i  IjTj'i^v  =£  Sxeiv  diKoioavvjjv  in  vdiiov. — Kavx'Jf^  denotes  the 
act  of  boasting  and  its  object,  materia  gloriandi. — The  fourth  verse 
discloses  plainly  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole 
argument.  Works  give  merit,  merit  justifies  demands  or  boasting  ; 
grace,  therefore,  is  incompatible  with  works  ;  its  only  relation  is  that 
of  debt.  But  Q-od  can  never  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  debtor  to  any 
creature,  therefore  Paul  says  aXX'  ov  -npbq  tov  Q&6v.  For  even  where 
a  diictaocvvTi  tov  vSftov,  righteousness  of  the  law,  is  in  question,  it  ia 
only  by  a  gracious  condescension  on  God's  part  that  this  becomes 
possible  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  aJways  only  a  righteousness  in  the  sight  of 
men.  In  ver,  2,  si  &SiKaiu>$7i — %Et  Kavxtl'^  is  to  be  construed,  "  if 
he,  namely  [as  is  in  fact  the  c^e],,  is  justified  by  works,  he  has  in- 
deed glory,  but  not  before  God,  only  before  men."  Paul  then  says 
hero  the  same  as  James  ii.  21.  [On  el  with  the  indicative,  see 
Winer's  Gram.  p.  267.]  If  it  meant,  "  if  he  had  become  righteous 
he  would  have  glory,"  we  should  have  sij^jev  &v.) 

Vers.  3-5. — The  apostle  then  proves  from  Gen.  xv.  6,  a  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  the  LXX.,  that  it  was  not  by  his  works  that 
Abraham  became  righteous,  but  that  his  faith  w^  reckoned  to  him 
for  i-ighteousness.  Works  might  have  brought  him  into  the  relation 
of  a  debtor  or  creditor,  \ivA  faith  brought  him  into  the  relation  of 
grace,  since  it  referred  to  a  promise  flowing  entirely  from  the  Divine 
mercy.  This  line  of  argument,  taken  in  connexion  with  chapter  vii., 
where  we  shall  return  to  it,  is  admirably  calculated  to  give  us  a  clear 
conception  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification.  For  it  is  not  SimuovoOoi, 
Justified,  itself,  but  Xoyt^eadai  dg  6iiuuaovvijv,  counted  for  righteous- 
ness, which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ng7S.  sV  ns^n  'Ji,  and  which  forms 
the  centre  of  the  apostle's  statement  in  this  chapter.  The  two  are, 
however,  by  no  means  synonymous,  but  stand  exactly  iu  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  aa  the  Bopian  Catholic  (so  far  at  least  as  it 
contains  truth)  and  Protestant  doctrines  of  justification,  inasmuch 
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as  the  former  is  implied  in  the  SiKowvadai  (to  be  nmde  a  righteous 
person),  the  latter  in  the  Xoyi^saecu  (to  be  accouidGd  as  such). 
Whatsoever  is  reckoned  or  imputed  to  a  person,  that  the  pereon 
cannot  himself  possess  (see  Eom.  ii.  26,  dttt^afivtrria  ek  nspirojtijp  ^oyl- 
fsTftt,  nncirmmdsim  is  cmmted,  etc.),  but  he  is  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  if  he  had  it  This,  now,  is  not  predicated  in  the  present 
passage  of  Abraham  only,  who  lived  2000  years  before  the  reconciliation 
effected  in  Christ,  without  which  the  StKai<yfvvrtv  rw  esm,  ri^Iiteotis- 
nesB  of  God,  cannot  be  conceived  as  existing,  but  also  of  those  who 
lived  according  to  his  example  c/ter  Christ  (vers.  11-24),  so  that  the 
fonnnla  Xoyi^rsSw.  elf  6tmio<JvvT]v,  counted  for  righteotisness,  appeals 
as  a  General  designation  of  justification  in  addition  to  StuatmoOat, 
made'rigUeous,  jtMifisd.  In  order  duly  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  expressions,  and  to  perceive  their  bearing  upon  the  subject 
before  us,  we  must  consider  yet  more  closely  than  was  done  at 
iii,  21,  the  tramitim  from  the  legal  position  to  that  of  grace,  a 
matter  which  it  is  particularly  difflcult  to  represent.  "When  the  hw 
has  accomplished  its  purpose  on  the  man,  i.  e.,  when  the  recognition 
of  sin  (MyvwiTif  rijc  dixapria^,  iii.  20)  or  true  repentance  is  produced 
ia  him,  he  regards  righteousness  (which  he  recognizes  as  a  reality, 
and  in  recognizing  which  he  becomes  aware  of  the  contrast  of  his  own 
condition)  as  something  completely  eaternal  to  himself  But  in  the 
announcement  of  the  Messiah  the  premise  is  made  to  him,  that  this 
righteousness  shaU,  through  His  work,  become  ah  inward  reality  to 
himself ;  this  announcement  he  embraces  in  failh,  and,  although 
still  sinful,  and  far  from  6imooivti,  yet  his  faith  in  that  which  is 
outward  and  future  is  reckoned  to  him  as  righteousness,  i.  e.,  he  i« 
treated  as  a  righteous  person,  and  therefore  as  standmg  in  a  stats 
of  grace  "  Now,  the  difScnlty  in  this  view  lies  especially  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  God,  in  his  trathfulnesB,  cannot  regard  a  person  as 
that  which  he  is  not ;  if  the  man  is  sinful,  it  would  seem  that  the 
True  One  must  look  upon  him  and  treat  him  as  a  sinner,  untU 
he  ceases  to  bo  such  ;  and  if  he  actually  ceases  to  be  such,  he  can 
then  again  only  he  regarded  as  a  righteous  penion,  and  no  longer  as 
■1  sinner  at  all  On  this  aiiument  rests  the  oppositmn  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church  to  the  Protestant  view,  an  argument  which  it 
seems  at  finit  sight  impossible  to  refute  ;  yet  on  closer  examination 
it  proves  false,  and  calculated  to  lead  men  entirely  astray  with  re- 
spect to  the  way  of  salvation.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Eomish 
view,  it  is  not  the  objective  purpose  of  God  which  forms  the  hro- 

•  M.mptIon  mlie.  m^H  "  tie  P™-  ot«inoti«m<lon,  to.  fron  .in;  will,  m,  m 
0..  om  locOB.  ble».a,  «  H  Mfd,  kH-vM.*  for  in  iB.lf  «  th.  ofly  »oi,ra>  whal- 
TO,„  of  »!.«?.  B.I  1.  1.  quit.  Bu.  tb.t  nd.mpllou  b.gta  »  -,  tt.t  ,.  to  y,  11. 
n^n  must  begin  ns  a  sinner,  muat  ioeii  upon  hims.lf  in  Mth  aarightcon./nr  C/imfs  soM 
not  on  Mioount  .f  tbo  somewliat  improved  condition  of  bia  own  aoul. 
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fragable  foundation  of  man's  faith,  but  the  shifting  condition  of  his 
own  heart.  If  man  thinlis  that  he  can  discover  thie  condition  of 
righteousness  wrought  in  him,  he  assures  himself  of  his  state  of 
grace,  hut  if,  in  times  of  temptation,  he  cannot  discover  it  in  him- 
Belf,  he  doubts  or  despairs  of  it  The  purged  eye  of  the  regenerate 
man  can  detect,  even  in  his  best  condition,  much  in  himself  that  still 
needs  to  he  cast  out.  (See  at  vii,  14.)  The  Eomieh  church  conse- 
quently maintains,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  her  principles, 
that  man,  in  his  earthly  life,  can  never  he  certain  of  his  being  in  a 
state  of  grace,  but  must  remain  in  constant  uncertainty ;  whilst  the 
Protestant  church  teaches  the  exact  contrary.  The  trath  of  the 
Protestant  conception  of  this  subject  is  seen  most  distinctly  when 
we  look  more  closely  at  that  principle  on  which  the  Catholic  doctrine 
h  founded,  namely,  that  God  cannot  regard  any  one  as  different 
from  what  he  is.  Take  this  sentmient  literally,  and  since  without 
the  work  of  Christ  no  forgiveness  of  sins  and  no  sanctification  is  con- 
ceivable, it  will  follow  that  iefore  the  accomphshment  of  Christ's 
atoning  sacrifice  no  holy  man  could  have  lived,  which  contradicts 
the  whole  doctrine  of .  Scripture,  The  notion  must  therefore  be 
modified,  in  the  first  place,  in  accordance  with  that  principle  which 
teaches,  that  in  every  action  of  God  all  his  attributes  coHDperate. 
God  can  therefore  assuredly  account  a  man  to  he  something  which 
he  is  not  at  present,  whilst  he  looks  to  hie  own  purpose  which  shall 
render  the  man  that  which  he  as  yet  is  not.  As  unalterable,  there- 
fore, as  is  this  determination,  eo  true,  also,  is  God's  contemplation 
of  that  which  is  not  yet  as  already  existing  (ver.  17).  But  besides 
this,  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  faith,  as  a  hving  state,  and  not 
a  mere  historical  assent,  that  it  already  contains  within  itself  the 
essence  of  ike  object  of  belief;  it  is  an  act  of  man  appropriating  the 
Divine,  which  of  course  presupposes  that  his  inmost  nature  is  akin 
to  the  Divine.  At  the  time  of  Abraham,  indeed,  Christ  himself 
and  his  whole  work  were  as  yet  futui'e  ;  of  Abraham,  therefore,  it 
can  only  he  said,  that  God  counted  to  him  his  feith  for  righteous- 
ness, inasmuch  as  in  that  omniscience  to  which  all  things  are  pres- 
ent, he  regarded  this  future  work  as  already  accomplished.  But  in 
the  case  of  all  thoee  who  believe  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  faith 
contains  already  in  itself  the  substance  of  this  righteouBness,  in  that 
the  Redeemer  has  once  for  all  accomplished  the  work  of  justification, 
as  well,  indeed,  as  of  sanctification  and  glorification  for  all  men 
(Rom.  viji.  30).  But  if  faith  turns  itself  away  fixjm  its  proper  ob- 
iect,  the  Christ  without  us  and  Gtid's  objective  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion, and  directs  itself  to  the  Christ  loithin  us  as  the  ground,  not  the 
consequence,  of  redemption,  and  we  regard  om-selves  as  objects  of 
Divine  favour  only  because  and  so  long  as  we  discover  him  within 
UB— then  faith  altogether  loses  its  proper  nature,  and  we  fall  again 
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under  the  law,  as  did  once  the  GalatianB,  For  man,  therefore,  bo 
long  as  he  is  in  this  world,  the  imputing  of  righteousness  {Xoyi^eadai 
eI<;  Siicaioisvvrfv)  must  ever  remain  the  way  to  true  Siieaioavvrt  itself ; 
and  if  he  thinks  that  he  no  longer  needs  the  former  because  he  al- 
ready possesses  the  latter^  he  has  fallen  from  faith.®  As,  therefore, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (that^rsf  single  remission,  by  which  man  is 
translated  into  the  state  of  grace,  as  well  as  subsequent  daily 
forgiveness)  is  not  imparted  to  the  old  man,  who  must  die,  nor  to 
the  new  man,  who  cannot  sin  {1  John  iii.  9),  hut  to  the  inmost  per- 
sonahty  itself,  which  is  conscious  alike  of  the  old  man  and  of  the  new, 
as  belonging  to  it,  and  which  in  the  progress  of  regeneration  must 
be  gi-adually  altogether  transformed,  into  the  new  man  ;  so,  also,  with 
the  imputation  (Xoyi^eadai).  Righteousness  is  not  imputed  to  the  old 
man  but  to  the  true  personality,  which  perceives  the  essence  of  the 
old  man  as  its  ovm,  but  with  deep  repentance,  and  with  a  lively 
longing  to  be  delivered  from  it.  The  substance  of  this  true  person- 
ality is,  however,  nothing  £lse  than  that  scintilla  of  the  Divine  like- 
ness which  has  remained  in  man  since  the  fall,  and  without  which 
sin  would  form  the  very  substance  of  the  human  being.  Faith 
attaches  itself  to  this  spark,  and  then,  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  higher  world,  elicits  again  from  this  spark  the  flame  of  the  Di- 
vine life. 

('Epyo^EfffliM  =  epya  TTOteiv^  and  that  moreover  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining to  diKaioavvri.  According  to  the  Divine  ju8  talionis,  man  is 
treated  according  to  the  position  which  he  assumes  ;  the  man  who 
has  recourse  to  justice  alone,  is  treated  according  to  its  stern  law, 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all  that  is  written  in 
the  law"  (G-alat.  iii.  10)  ;  but  whosoever,  on  the  other  hand,  clings 
in  fttith  to  grace,  is  i-egardcd  according  to  its  overruKng  law. 
Xepjf,  grace,  as  the  opposite  to  6<l>eiXijiia,  debt,  has  here  accordingly 
the  sense  of,  "  what  is  undeserved,"  "  what  depends  on  ho  merit," — ■ 
In  ver.  5  the  epithet  applied  to  God,  SiKat&v  rhv  dafffjj,  J 
the  ungodly,  does  not  refer  to  Abraham  alone,  as  Eeiche  still  a 
nor  yet  to  other  men  without  him ;  rather  is  it  a  gem 
of  God's  relation  to  mankiud.  For  to  suppose  that  allusion  is  here 
made  to  some  particular  sin  of  Abraham's,  for  instance  to  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  idolatry  of  his  father  Terah,  as  many  commentators 
have  been  disposed  to  assume,  is  quite  inadmissible  ;  the  ques- 
tion regards  entirely  universal  sinfulness.  And  then  we  have 
in  this  way  of  understanding  the  passage  an  important  proof,  that 

*  Wo  muat  not,  therefore,  &ame  the  antitheaia  in  this  manner,  eilher  tlie  man  ia  a 
Binnev,  or  lia  is  a  regenerate  and  holj  maa ;  the  latter,  also,  is  stiU  a.  sinner,  inaamuoh  as 
ha  retuina  the  old  man  until  deatli.  But  in  ills  ease  God  does  not  look:  to  the  old  man, 
but  io  his  own  purpose  of  grace  ia  Christ,  and  regards  him,  for  Clirist'a  sales,  as  altogether 
righteous. 
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Paul  does  not  consider  any  one  as  excluded  from  tte  general  sinful- 
ness of  the  race  ;  even  Abraham  himself,  that  veuerahle  and  holy 
patriarch,  is  an  daeS^]^,  ungodly.  All  men  in  respect  of  God  are 
in  a  state  of  ungodliness,  and  unable  by  their  own  powers  to 
raise  themselves  into  any  other  condition.*  God  alone,  therefore,  is 
the  author  of  Abowotjw;,  and  proves  himself  to  he  such  to  those 
who  come  forward  to  meet  him  in  faith ;  the  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish one's  own  righteousness  is  the  surest  method  of  shutting  one's 
self  out  from  the  SiKaioavvij  Qsov,  righteousness  of  God.  See 
Eom,  X,  3.) 

Vers.  6-8. — Paul  then  corroborates  the  truth  he  has  advanced  by 
the  example  of  David,  from  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2,  a  passage  which  is  like- 
wise quoted  according  to  the  LXX,  If  we  find  here  expresRly  added 
;(;wpif  Spyuv,  without  works,  it  is  yot  plainly  not  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  that  works  should  be  wanting;  on  the  contrary,  these  possess 
in  faith,  and  in  that  imputation  of  righteousness  of  which  it  is  the 
means,  their  most  plentiful  source  (Galat.  v.  6);  but  however  richly 
and  purely  works  may  proceed  from  this  source,  the  fotmdation  of 
final  blessedness  does  not  exist  in  thetn,  but  in  that  principle  by 
which  alone  they  become  possible,  i.  e.,  not  in  man,  but  in  God.  As, 
therefore,  it  is  to  God  alone  that  thanks  are  due  for  the  existence 
and  creation  of  man,  so  also  to  him  alone  for  man's  goodness:  it  is 
not  as  if  there  entered  into  the  latter  two  creative  energies,  first 
that  of  God,  and  then  that  of  man  (such  a  dualism  makes  all  true 
goodness  impossible,  for  this  consists  especially  in  the  deliverance 
from  all  that  belongs  to  self);  there  is  assuredly  but  one,  namely, 
of  God,  because  all  pure,  good,  true  action  on  man's  part,  is  the  act 
of  God,  the  only  true  Good,  in  him,  so  that  man  has  and  can  re- 
gard notliing  as  his  oion,  hut  sin,  unfaithfulness  and  unbelief.  (See 
at  ix.  1.) 

In  the  passage,  however,  adduced  by  the  apostle,  the  question 
appears  not  at  all  to  regard  the  positive  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness, but  oaly  the  negative  non-imputation  of  sin,  while  at  the  same 
time  nothing  is  expi'cssed  about  faith.  We  might  therefore  regard 
the  passage  as  inapplicable  :  hat  forgiveness  of  sins  is  surely  not  a 
human  fancy,  or  a  human  action,  in  which  man  says  to  himself,  "  I 
have  forgiveness  of  my  sins,"  but  a  Divine  act,  a  living  word  of  God 

*  The  degrees  of  sinfulness  are  not  to  be  considered  in  regani  of  the  life  of  faitli,  in 
and  for  Ihemaalvas,  but  only  the  eject  wbich  is  thereby  produced  upon  the  inmost  condi- 
tion of  the  'aouh  A  person  in  a  deeply  sunken  state  may  stand  quite  ueiir  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  if  ain  has  made  him  of  a  brotien  and  contrite  spirit  (Matth.  £xi.  31 ;  Luka 
IT.  30),  and  a  Btriot  observer  of  the  law  outwardly  may  be  far  from  this  kingdom,  if  he 
has  become,  through  his  striving,  bard-hearted,  loveless  and  arrogant.  The  most  desira- 
ble GonditioQ  is,  of  course,  one  of  earnest  striving  and  freedom  from  gross  transgresdona, 
oombined  with  hamillty,  a  sense  of  need,  and  faith.  But  every  one  ivho  desires  to  oome 
to  Christ,  must  altogether,  and  in  everything,  recognize  biniself  as  a  sinner. 
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uttered  into  the  heart,  which  faith  alone  can  appropriate.  But  the 
word  and  act  of  God  is  the  most  positive  thiog  we  can  conceive,  it 
ia  being  itself;  on  which  account  Lather  most  rightly  terma  the  for- 
giveness of  eins,  "  hfe  and  blesBedness,"  since  it  contains  within 
itself  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  G-od. 

('Atpisvai  and  lmitalvirrei.v  ^=  sta  and  "bb.  The  first  expression 
indicates  rather  the  New  Testament  aspect  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  as  the  real,  even  though  but  gradual,  taking  away  of  sin  ;  the 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the  dftapriav  oi  Xoyt^eaOaij  not 
impviing  sin,  rather  the  Old  Testament  view,  according  to  which 
sin  remains  under  the  forbearance  of  God  [Kom.  iii.  25],  until  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  which  the 
actual  forgiveness  of  sins  was  first  imparted  to  those  who  Hved 
before  Christ.    Comp.  Matth.  ssvil  53  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  IS,) 

Vers.  9,  10. — Hereupon  the  apostle  retmna  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  proves  that  this  way  of  salva- 
tion by  faith  was  desigaed,  not  merely  for  the  Jews,  but  also  for  the 
Gentiles,  since  the  occurrence  in  Gen.  xv.  6  took  place  be/ore  cir- 
cumcision was  instituted,  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  Abraham  stood 
on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles. 

(In  ver.  9,  supply  epxsrm. — It  were  better  to  connect  X^ofisv  ydp, 
K.  T.  X.,/or  loe  say,  etc.,  with  ver.  10,  for  the  sense  is,  '^  from  the 
passage  concerning  David  it  is  not  so  distinctly  to  be  gathered, 
whether  or  not  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  included  amongst  those  to 
whom  faith  is  counted  for  r^hteousness,  but  from  that  concern- 
ing Abraham,  for,"  etc, — In  ver.  10  -rrSig  means  "  under  what  cir- 
cumstances.") 

Vera.  11,  12, — Circumcision  was  not,  therefore,  the  -means  of  his 
justification,  but  only  the  sign  of  that  justification  which  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  just  as,  also,  baptism  does  not  beget  faith,  but  presupposes 
it.  On  this  account  also  his  name,  "  the  Father  of  the  Faithful," 
relates  not  merely  to  those  who  are  physically  circumcised,  but  to 
all  those,  whether  Jews  or  GentUes,  who,  like  him,  believe. 

(A.  C.  and  other  critical  authorities  read  n-epfTo^^i-  iiatead  of 
■!Tspiro/i^g ;  the  genitive  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  as  well  on  exter- 
nal as  internal  grounds.— Sj?/:teto»'  =  niK,  that  which  points  back  to 
something  else  ;  aippayig  the  impression  of  a  seal,  by  which  some- 
thing is  confii-med  [1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19],  So  in  Heb.  at\'in. 
— AiicacomivTj  TTcarsi^g  [ver.  13],  the  righteousness  imputed,  is  treated 
as  a  true  righteousness. — E^f  to  elvat  is  not,  with  Tholuck,  to  be  un- 
derstood merely  of  consequence,  but  of  intention,  as  ver.  16  proves. 
Abraham  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  first,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  presented  as  the  general  Father  of  believers.  The  con- 
ception of  Father  turns  here  on  the  community  of  character  in 
father  and  child  ;  believers  are  bis  true  children  [for  the  outward 
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circumciaion  is  tbe  unessential  part,  ii.  28,  29],  and  these  alone  re- 
ceive also  the  righteousness  which  he  received. — In  morevovrE^  6i' 
djcpolivaTlag,  Sid  is  not  to  he  understood  causaliter,  but  as  in  ii.  27, 
"  during,  under  such  circumstances," — The  transition  from  the  gen- 
itive to  the  dative  (toIi;)  -was  perhajra  occasioned  hy  his  looking  hack 
to  XoyiadTjvai. — Iroixeu  =  T^sptnareu,  comp.  Galat.  v.  25,  vi.  16  ; 
Phil,  iii.  16.  To  refer  aroixovvTe^  again  to  the  Gentiles,  is  inad- 
missible, and  requires  the  harsh  inversion  of  explaining  rdig  ovit  by 

OV  TOff.) 

Ver.  13, — This  leads  to  the  more  explicit  statement,  that  in 
Abraham's  case  legal  relations  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  every  promise,  grace  alone.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
it  is  here  not  merely  said,  the  promise  did  noi  come  by  the  law,  for 
of  course  all  that  follows  upon  this  must  be  regarded  as  reward,  but 
that  there  is  added,  it  came  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  We 
should  have  expected  that  it  would  be  said  through  grace,  for  it 
seems  natural  that  the  promise  should  precede,  and  then  faith  ap- 
prehend it  as  an  object.  But  this  difficidty  vanishes,  if  we  consider 
that  the  promises  of  God  to  Abraham  form  a  climax,  and  that  in 
this,  whilst  the  first  promise  preceded  his  faith,  the  higher  ones  fol- 
lowed it.  Here  then,  as  Tholuck  rightly  remarks,  reference  is  made 
to  that  promise  which  succeeded  Abraham's  greatest  trial  of  faith 
(Gen,  xxii,  16),  and  therefore  his  heirship  of  the  world  {aXripovofua 
Koofiov)  does  not  mean  the  mere  possession  of  Canaan,  either  liter- 
ally or  spiritually,  but  the  incorporation  into  himself  of  the  whole 
race,  so  far  as  it  is  believing,  and  the  consequent  spiritual  control  of 
the  world  by  his  influence.  At  the  same  time  the  idea  reaches  yet 
further,  as  even  the  Eabhinical  writers  indicate  in  that  saying 
"  poseidet  Abraham  pater  noster  (et  nos  cum  illo)  mundum  hunc  et 
futurum."  In  its  deepest  sense  it  points  to  Christ's  dominion  over 
the  world,  which  his  believing  people  shall  share  with  him  (Rom. 
viii.  17 ;  Rev.  iii.  21),  and  in  which  spiritual  elements  shall  manifest 
their  energy  outwardly.  On  this  account,  also,  tw  ampiiaTt  avrov,  to 
his  seed,  is  added,*  by  which  expression,  according  to  Galat.  iii.  16, 
Paul  considers  Christ  to  be  designated,  and  further,  in  Christ,  as  the 
second  Adam,  the  collective  body  of  believers.  (Galat.  iii.  28,  29.) 
A  similar  thought  is  found  in  so  many  words  in  no  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  substantially  in  Gen,  xv.  7  (where  Canaan  is 
promised)  and  Gen,  xxii.  16. 

Vers.  14, 15, — -If  accordingly  they  who  are  of  the  law  were  heirs, 
the  promise  would  be  annihilated,  for  they  would  be  able  to  demand 

*  Wo  muat  not  overlook  7  T^i  mrfp/iari,  for  which  only  inconsiderable  MS9.  read  koI 
T^  anipji'iTi.  The  ^  introduces  a  more  exact  defiaition,  "or  ratlier,"  for  it  was  in  Christ 
that  Ahralmm  flrst  became  trulj  heir  and  lord  of  the  world,  and  in  Christ  the  human 
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all  a8  reward.  But  since  none  can  so  keep  the  law  aa  to  l)e  able 
to  found  any  demands  npon  it,  since  it  rather  kindles  God's  anger 
against  them,  the  entire  assumption  is  inadifiissible.  (In  ver,  14, 
ol  in,  vojiov  are  opposed  to  ol  iic  izlareugj  see  Gaiat.  iii.  9, 10. — Ksvova- 
Qai,  to  be  made  aev&v^  empty,  powerless. — Between  ver.  14  and  ver. 
15,  we  must  supply  the  thought,  "  But  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  law  impossible  lliat  it  should  make  men  heirs  of  the  world,  for 
io  far  from  conferring  merit,  it  only  awakens  indignation." — Ver. 
15,  6^}^  mr^d^^ai,  worheth  wraih,  not  by  its  nature,  for  that  is 
holy  and  good,  hut  through  its  power  in  bringing  to  light  the  depths 
of  sin,  [See  moi-e  at  vii.  10,  etc.]  "For  where  there  is  no  law," 
etc.  [of  jap  ohn.,  k.  t.  -L.],  is  merely  a  clause  suggesting  the  ground 
of  the  ipyijv  mTS^d^Eadai ;  it  is  the  law  only  that  involves  men  in 
wretchedness,  how  then  should  it  be  able  to  make  them  the  heirs  of 
the  world  ?) 

Ver.  16. — The  promise,  then,  could  only  come  through  faith,  in- 
asmuch as  it  thus  only  proved  a  true  promise,  i.  e,,  a  merely  gracious 
assurance ;  thus  only,  indeed,  could  it  appear  assured  to  all,  ina&- 
much  as  if  dependent  upon  the  law  its  fulfilment  would  have  been 
left  to  the  will  of  unfaithful  man,  who  in  fact  is  only  hj/  the  law 
ejrhibxted  as  exceeding  sinful.  The  contrast  therefore,  between 
"  him  who  is  of  the  law"  (ry  in  rmj  vdjtov)  and  "  him  who  is  of  faith" 
(tw  in  mcTS<og),  is  not  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  only  between 
the  legally  righteous  and  believers,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The 
member  of  the  theocracy  has  not,  merely  as  such,  a  share  in  the 
promise,  unless  be  is  at  the  same  time  a  believer.  But  in  these 
words  the  expression  elg  to  elvai  (3e(3a(av,  that  the  promise  may  be 
sure,  introducostous  a  thought  which  is  very  important  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  Paul's  ideas  in  their  entire  connexion.  Everything 
which  depends  upon  the  decision,  faithfulness,  and  constancy  of  such 
an  irresolute  and  wavering  being  as  man,  is,  in  Paul's  view,  extremely 
uncertain ;  but  that  which  depends  upon  God,  the  unchangeable 
and  eternal,  is  firmly  established.  On  this  account,  the  Divine 
promises  aftbrd  an  irrefragable  certainty,  because  nothing  can  annul 
them ;  as  God  gives  the  promise,  so  also  does  he  raise  up  men  to 
believe  it,  and  thus  accomphshes  all  his  works.  But  so  great  is  the 
perversity  of  man,  that  be  will  not  recognize  this  moat  certain 
foundation  of  salvation  ;  he  wishes  to  have  God's  unalterable  prom- 
ises and  prophecies  considered  as  dependent  upon  him  for  their  exe- 
cution, though  in  this  way  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  would  tend 
to  the  merit  of  man,  and  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  which  were  plainly 
a  blasphemous  assertion.  According  to  Paul's  mode  of  representa- 
tion, the  blessedness  of  man  is  certain  only  because  God  has  promised 
it  and  firmly  intends  it,  and  be  only  who  believes  in  this  decided  will 
of  God,  has  this  salvation  also  wrought  in  him.     (On  the  haiinony 
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of  this  with  human  freedom,  nay,  on  its  being  the  only  tme  basis  of 
that  freedom,  see  at  chap,  ix  1,  etc.) 

Ver.  17.—- The  citation  of  G-en.  xvii.  5  (which  passage  is  also 
quoted  exactly  according  to  the  LXX.),  is  intended  to  prove  still 
more  decidedly  Abraham's  right  to  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful, as  a  relation  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel,  and  embra- 
cing all  nations.  (Tidevai  =  the  Hebrew  irij.)  But  with  respect  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  verse,  which  presents  many  difSculties,  in  the 
first  place  the  reading  hrioTevoai;,  which  is  given  by  F.  G.  and  the 
Syriac  version,  by  which  the  following  words  are  connected  with 
the  quotation,  must  be  rejected  as  inadmissible,  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  critical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  usual  reading.  The 
construction  itwr&vavrt.  ov  stitaTevae  Qsov  must  be  explained  as  an  at- 
traction of  an  unusual  character  certainly,  since  in  this  case  a  dative 
is  affected  by  it.  (See  the  treatise  of  Schmidt  on  this  verse  in  the 
tiibiuger  Zeitschrift,  1831,  pai't  ii.;  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  299,  etc. ; 
and  Winer's  Gfram,  p.  155.)  But  the  sense  of  the  words  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  difficult  todetermine,  on  account  of  the  naTEvavrij 
whose  usual  signification,  "  against,  over  against,"  seems  here  unfit- 
ting. We  may,  however,  take  it  most  simply  as  =  ''S^>  or  's^^a,  in 
the  following  sense  ;  "Abraham  is,  in  the  eye  of  Grod,  i.  e.,  of 
his  omniscience,  the  father  of  us  all,  even  before  we  existed."**  To 
this  sense  the  subsequent  description  of  God,  the  object  of  Abra- 
ham's faith,  as  the  Creator,  answers  very  well  The  i^i^onoi&iv  Toi>g 
vsKpiTiif,  quickening  the  dead,  and  naXiiv  t&  \i.r\  dvra  (5f  Svra,  calling 
the  tilings  which  are  not  aa  though  they  were,  refer,  primarily,  aa  the 
context  shews,  to  the  begetting  of  Isaac  (ver.  19,  20)  by  his  parents, 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  when  their  bodies  were  "  dead."  The  whole 
history  of  Abraham  is,  however,  here  aa  also  elsewhere  (Gal.  iv,) 
treated  as  a  type,  and  thus  Isaac,  who  was  bom  through  the  power 
of  God,  is  considered  as  an  image  of  the  entire  spiritual  Isi-ael,  and 
consequently  ^njorrwetw,  quickening,  and  naXelv,  callvng,  as  designations 
of  spiritual  awakening  and  I'egeneration.  (vi.  13.)  Thus  taken,  the 
"  calling  the  non-existent  as  existent"  (iiaXsiv  to,  jiij  Svra  tjf  ovto) 
becomes  particularly  significant.  The  non-existent  (rd  /iij  Bi^ra)  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  that  which  is  absolutely  nothing 
(nihihim  negativum),  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  not ; 
but  only  of  that  existence  which  is  not  yet  fashioned  into  a  concrete 
fonn,  as  it  is  also  to  be  taken  in  the  language  of  Plato  and  Pkilo. 

*  Amongst  tlie  aanj  explanalJons  from  diffsrent  sources  to  be  found  iu  Tholuok  and 
Reiche,  tUat  o*Uie  ancient  Fathers,  Chrysostota,  Thoodoret,  and  otliere,  deserves  atten- 
Uon.  They  take  narivavTi  after  Genes,  ii.  18  =  KaB''6fiiim/!a,  so  aa  to  get  the  senae, 
"  Abraham  ia  the  image  of  God,  an  image  of  ttie  true  Father  of  ail  paternity."  The 
meanmg  is  beautiful,  but  does  cot  agree  with  the  eontoxt,  because  the  fo]loiving  descrip- 
tion of  the  creative  i^ncy  of  God,  if  this  interpretation  were  admitted,  must  tlien  bear 
an  application  to  Abraham,  which  ia  not  the  case. 
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(See  Philo  de  vitS  Mosia,  p.  693,  de  ereat.  p.  728.)  Thus,  not  only 
may  whole  nations,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  yet  entered  into  exist- 
ence, be  called  /i^  ovra,  although  they  already  exist  in  God's  sight, 
and  already  live  potentially  in  their  progenitors,  but  the  natural, 
imregenerate  man,  may  also  he  called  a  ^^  (Sv,  non-existent,  inae- 
nmch  aa  in  him  the  true  idea  of  man,  the  avftpi-moc  Qsov,  is  not  yet 
realized,  which  is  realized  only  by  hia  regeneration. 

(Kaketv  =  »^[?,  is  the  creative  call  of  the  Almighty,  by  which 
he,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  first  act  of  creation  [G-ea  i.  3], 
calls  forth  concrete  formations  from  the  general  stream  of  life.  'i2f 
is  to  be  taken  simply  as  a  particle  of  compaiison,  "  vocat  ea,  qu^ 
[non  nondiim]  sunt,  tamquam  |jam]  acbint."  What  a  power- 
ful description  of  that  God  who  beholds  all  the  future  m  essentially 
present !) 

Ver.  18. — The  example  of  Abraham  was  of  too  much  importance 
to  the  apostle  for  him  to  break  oif  hia  contemplation  of  it  so  soon. 
Every  thing,  in  fact,  which  is  related  of  him,  is  a  type  of  the  life  of 
faith  under  the  new  economy  (vers.  23,  24).  As,  therefore,  Abraham, 
against  all  hope,  was  obliged  to  believe  in  hope,  and,  coneequently, 
to  wrestle  in  order  to  hold  fast  his  faith  and  hope  against  all  the 
contradictions  of  the  senses  and  of  nature  ;  so  also  does  the  conflict 
of  faith  manifest  itself  in  every  child  of  God.* 

Harder  and  more  deeply  reaching  than  all  legal  struggles,  is  the 
struggle  of  faith  against  unbelief,  which  would  rather  have  the  ten- 
der conscience  believe  anything  than  its  own  salvation.  It  was  only 
in  appearance  that  Abraham's  fight  of  faith  referred  to  anything 
else  than  his  salvation  ;  for,  in  fact,  Abraham's  blessedness  depended 
just  as  much  upon  the  birth  of  his  promised  son,  from  whom  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend,  aa  the  blessedness  of  every  believer  upon 
the  birth  of  the  new  man  in  him.  Bat  faith  itself  is  already  this 
new  man  coming  to  the  birth,  and,  therefore,  all  depends  upon  its 
maintenance  and  increase, 

(Chrysostom  very  justly  observes,  in  explanation  of  the  Oxymoron, 
^tt"  EkntSi  T^  rov  Oeov,  Trofi'  iXTtiSa  -rrjv  dvdg(iyrrivjjVj  in  hops,  viz.,  in  Ood, 
against  hope,  viz,,  human  hope. — E/f  to  yevstTdai  must  again  be  under- 
stood o£  purpose  :  the  exercises  of  Abraham's  faith  were  appointed 
not  only  with  the  design  of  perfecting  him,  hut  also  of  depositing 
in  him  the  germs  of  perfection  for  future  believers  ;  his  life  was  not 
meruly  a  foreshadowing,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 

*  "We  migbt  aooordfngly  say,  that  the  flirUier  &itli  stands  from  the  objects  of  its  long- 
ing, or  hope  from  its  fiiifilment,  tlie  more  intensa  and  powarrul  it  must  be,  if  it  asserts 
ilHBlf  at  ulL  Abraliam's  faith  may  tlierefore  appear  to  be  greater  than  that  of  belieWag 
Christians,  for  they  have  their  exercise  of  it  readered  easier,  by  beholding  tha  effects  of 
tliat  which  they  believe.  At  ttie  aame  time,  in  considering  the  degree  of  feith  and  ila 
cliaraeter,  we  muat  especially  take  into  account  ila  real  substance,  and  in  this  respect  the.- 
Hew  Testament  staci^  far  above  tba  Old. 
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fore-realU]/,  i.  c,  fhe  trae  germ  of  wliat  was  to  come.  De  Wette 
supposes  that  this  interpretation  would  ascribe  to  Abraham  a  dis- 
tinct intention  in  his  believing.  But  we  surely  need  not  assume 
that  the  patriarch  was  conscious  of  the  purpose  of  these  dispensa- 
tions ;  the  words  refer  only  to  the  purpose  of  God. — The  new  quo- 
tation is  from  Gen.  xv.  5,  where  oCtwc,  so,  refers  to  the  stars,  with 
whose  multitude  God  compares  Abraham's  descendants.) 

Vers.  19-22. — As  the  object  on  which  Abraham's  faith  was  espe- 
cially exercised,  the  apostle  now  names  the  birth  of  Isaac.  If  we 
regard  this  event  merely  as  securing  to  Abraham  legitimate  issue, 
there  appears  in  fact  an  essential  di^erenee  between  Abrabnm's  faith 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  hut  this  mode  of  understanding  it 
is  entirely  opposed  to  the  view  of  Paul.  From  Galat.  iv.  22,  etc.,  it 
appears  that  the  significance  of  Isaae  was  no  less  than  this,  that  he 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  who  was  to  proceed  from  his  descendants. 
Paul,  therefore  (Galat.  iii.  16),  treats  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  i.  e., 
primarily,  Isaac,  as  Christ,  and  in  Christ  again,  as  the  second  Adam, 
beholds  all  his  believing  people. 

(Ver.  19.— The  usual  reading  oi  KaTev6ijtJs  is  indeed  preferable  to 
the  (if,  which  perhaps  sprang  from  ov  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyists, 
hut  must  yield,  as  Reiche  justly  remarks,  to  the  simple  iiaTsv6jj(7e. 
For  this  brings  out  the  thought  that  Abraham  was  well  acquainted 
with  aU  the  unfavourable  outward  circumstances,  and  yet  believed. 
A,  0.  67,  as  well  as  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions,  support  KamvoJias, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  ov  can  have  crept  into  the  text. 
Yet  it  is  only  with  the  reading  naTevoriae  that  the  following  6i  [ver. 
20]  has  its  proper  force. — The  words  vsKpovaOai  and  viioiuoig  refer 
here  to  the  deadness  of  the  powers  of  generation.  [Heb.  xi.  12.] 
Concerning  Abraham's  and  Sarah's  age,  see  Gen,  xvii.  17.— IIou 
without  accent  means,  in  the  case  of  numbers,  "  about ;"  so  in  the 
New  Testament  only  here  ;  in  Heb.  ii.  6,  iv.  4,  it  means  "  some- 
where."— CuanpivEodai,  properly  "  to  be  divided,  separated,"  and 
thereby  "  to  lose  one's  position,  to  waver,  stagger."  So  repeatedly 
of  unbelief,  as  spiritual  unsteadiness  [Matth.  xxi.  21 ;  Mark  xi,  23  ; 
James  i.  6  ;  Kom.  ^v,  23].  With  this  is  contrasted,  in  ivSvvaiiwa- 
Oai,  moral  firmness  and  strength. — As  opposed  to  itXri^o^pslaBai,  un- 
belief might  also  have  been  designated  by  icSvuaig  ;  for  this  verb,  as 
well  as  the  substantive  nXijpoiliopia,  represents  faith  as  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  inward  man  with  spiritual  life  [Kom,  xiv.  5  ;  Col.  ii. 
2  ;  1  Thess.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17].—"  Giving  glory  to  God"  [dovg 
66^av  tS,  Gew]  is  the  practical  recognition  of  the  Divine  omnipotence, 
which  accomplishes  that  which  it  promises.) 

Vers.  23, 24. — After  this  detailed  consideration  of  tho  life  of  feitb 
as  manifested  in  Abraham,  Paul  declares  the  principle  which  justi- 
fies such  a  consideration.     Abraham's  history  he  regards  not  as 
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sometlimg  dead  and  past,  but  as  the  living  history  of  believers  in 
every  age.  This  passage,  along  with  1  Cor.  ix  10,  x.  6  ;  Galat.  iv. 
24,  etc.,  belongs  to  those  most  significantly  inetraetive  as  to  the 
mode  of  treating  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  apoatlea.  Its  valne  lies  not  in  the  externals  of  its  history,  but 
in  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  and  in  this  it  has  under  the  new 
economy,  also,  its  abiding  truth.  To  attribute  the  whole  mode  of 
treatment,  which  Paul  here  as  elsewhere  applies  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  to  Jewish  habits  of  thought,  a  view  which  Reiche  in  particu- 
lar has  again  defended,  destroys  not  only  the  apostolical  charactes- 
of  Paul,  but  also  the  very  essence  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as 
the  eternal  word  of  God,  is,  according  to  onr  Lord's  own  words 
(Matth.  V.  18),  to  abide  when  heaven  and  earth  have  passed  away. 

(The  fdXl^i  Xoyli^eadai,  is  to  be  reckoned,  must  be  regarded  from 
the  position  occupied  by  Abraham  and  his  generation.  But  if 
in  this  place  not  faith  in  Jesus,  but  in  the  Father  who  raised  him 
up,  is  brought  forward,  it  is  accounted  for  by"  a  reference  to  the 
"  quickening"  [ftiwroiiiv]  in  ver,  17,  which  manifested  itself  moat 
gloriously  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For  the  physical  and  spirit* 
ual  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the  conception  of  ^uonoielv,  as  in 
that  of  foHj.  [John  vi.]  God  is  the  awakener  of  life  in  every  form 
of  its  manifestation.  Besides,  the  iy^ipsiv^  raising,  presupposes  a 
preceding  OvtjcmeiVj  dying,  so  that  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Ohrkt 
is  implied  in  this  verse,  as  well  ^  distinctly  expressed  in  that  im- 
mediately following.) 

Ver.  25. — But  while  in  iii.  25  Sikokxjvvji  is  connected  simply 
with  the  blood-ehedding  of  Christ,  Sucalbitjig  is  here  connected  with 
the  resurrection.  The  older  commentators  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  this  mode  of  representation,  but  underetood  according 
to  the  tenor  of  v.  10,  vi.  4,  the  thought  expressed  in  the  pas- 
sage is  quite  simple.  For  as  resurrection  necessaiily  presupposes 
the  preceding  death,  so  also  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  life,  necessai-ily  follows  the  resurrection,  i  e.,  the  victory  over 
death.  These  therefore  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  stand  related  to 
each  other  as  two  necessary  complementary  halves,  which  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  conceive  as  existing  without  each  other. 
It  is  not  the  death  of  Christ  in  itself  which  has  significance, 
but  only  that  death  which  k  done  away  by  the  resurrection.  But 
as  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  form  an  intimate  unity, 
BO  also  in  man  the  death  of  the  old  and  the  rising  up  of  the  new  ; 
neither  can  be  conceived  apart  from  the  other.  It  is  impossible, 
that  in  any  person  sins  can  really  be  foi^ven,  and  the  old  man  be 
crucified  without  the  new  man  arising  ;  and  when  the  new  man 
begins  to  live,  the  death  of  the  old  man  must  take  place  at  the 
same  time.     In  consequence,  therefore,   of  the  necessary  couneZ" 
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ion  TDetweGii  these  ttro  events,  only  one  at  a  time  is  commonly 
mentioned,  either  negatively  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  positively 
the  communication  of  the  new  life.  But  in  some  cases  hoth  are 
united,  as  here,  and  in  v.  10,  and  then  the  negative  feature, 
the  putting  away  of  the  old,  is  coiniected  with  the  death,  and 
the  positive,  the  communication  of  the  new,  is  annexed  to  and 
founded  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the  term 
Sueatuaic  in  this  passage,  therefore,  we  must  recognize  the  act,  which 
makes  righteous  and  creates  the  new  man,  an  act  expressed  in  ver. 

10,  hy  ad^siyBai,  saved;  while  the  expression  did  to  napaTTTiiitaTa 
itlihiv,for  our  off&nces,  answere  to  the  KaraXXay^,  reconciliation,  in  v. 

11.  For  the  napaTrr^nara  are  the  sins  which  separate  man  from  Gkid, 
and  which  need  first  of  all  a  remission,  a  reconciliation  {d<pemg, 
naToXXayt'Dj  on  account  of  which  the  Son  of  Grod  was  delivered  up 
to  death.  In  thuse  two  mutually  complementary  halves  the  whole 
work  of  Gfod  in  the  soul  of  man  is  complete,  and  neither  can  be 
wanting  where  this'  work  has  truly  begun,  although  no  doubt  at  dif- 
ferent crises  of  the  spiritual  life,  now  one,  now  the  other  element 
may  predominate. 

(On  napadidSvai,  scil.  elg  OdvaraVj  see  Acts  iii.  13  ;  Rom.  viiL 
32 ;  Isaiah  liii.  12.  In  Ephes.  v,  2,  it  is  said,  napi6i,)KRv  kavrov 
■npoaipaiav  Koi  evaiav,  he  delivered  himself  an  offering  and  sacrifice. 
— In  the  life  and  work  of  Chiist  all  was  done  for  us,  nothing  for 
himself;  for  he  already  possessed  all  things  with  his  Father,  before 
he  became  man  [2  Cor,  viii.  9]. — ^iBaiuai^  is  not  here  =  diieaio(r6vi]  j 
for  as  6id  rd  ^apa-nru^ara  ijn&v  must  he  understood  "  in  order  that 
onr  transgressions  might  be  pardoned,"  so  Sia  t^i/  diaaaii^atv  i^iMV 
must  be  cxplnined  "in  order  that  righteousness  may  be  wrought 
in  US,"  Aiicaiuoig,  therefore,  denotes  the  Divine  act  of  making  right- 
eous, as  6id  rd  TvapaTTTuiiara,  the  Divine  act  of  forgiveness.) 


§  8.  Of  the  Fruits  op  Faith. 

(V.  HI.) 

To  tuis  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  way  of 
salvation  itself,  according  to  its  scriptural  foundation,  the  apostle 
now  annexes  some  intimation  of  the  effects  of  the  life  of  faith,by 
which  its  pre-eminent  excellence  is  first  fully  brought  to  light.  True, 
Paul  could  here  only  cursorily  allude  to  them,  because  their  full 
development  needed  to  be  preceded  by  some  preliminary  topics 
which  are  discussed  in  the  nost  chapters.  It  is  not  until  the  eighth 
chapter  that  we  find  a  full  portraiture  of  the  infinite  consequences 
of  redemption,  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  whole  creation. 
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Ver.  1. — Paul  includes  under  one  expression  the  whole  fulneas  of 
those  blessings  which  accrue  to  the  man  who  is  justified  tlirough 
faith  (as  the  receptive  cause),  hy  grace  (as  the  creative  cause),  viz., 
dp/ivij  Trpbg  Tov  &s6vj  peace  with  God.  The  conception  of  Elpjjvij  = 
B^ivi  is  here  distinguished  hy  the  addition  of  nphg  tov  Qeov^  not 
merely  from  false  peace,  the  stp^vij  npbg  tov  KoofioVj  peace  with  the 
world,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  Christ  (John  xvi,  S3), 
which  calls  forth  a  struggle  against  sin  (ver.  3,  etc.);  but  also  from 
that  higher  degree  of  peace,  that  inward  peace  of  soul,  the  elp-^vi/ 
■nphq  oeavTov,  which  Paul  also  calls  slp-^j]  Q&ov,  peace  of  God  (Phil, 
iv.  T  ;  Col,  ill.  15),  and  Christ  in  John's  gospel  dprjvn  &if^,  my  peace. 
(John  xiv.  27.)  The  two  stand,  in  fact,  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  justification  and  sanctiflcation  ;  justification  (the  Xvyii^sa- 
Oai  eif  8tK<M,o<ivvTpi)  gives  at  once  reconciliation,  and  with  it  peace 
toward  God,  the  consciousness  of  heing  in  a  state  of  grace,  the  con- 
trary to  which  is  enmity  toward  God  (SxOpa  elg  Qe6v.  See  viii.  7). 
No  doubt  this  state  contains  within  itself  sanctification  in  the  germ, 
hut  only  in  the  germ  ;  because  the  old  man  still  lives,  inward  har- 
mony of  life  is  at  first  only  partially  restored.  The  completeness  of 
this  harmony  is  only  a  fruit  of  life  in  the  Spirit  (Kom,  viii,  6 ; 
Galat.  V.  22),  whilst  the  life  of  faith  begins  with  dpfivri  npb^  tov 
Orov,  as  flowing  at  once  from  the  first  act  of  grace.  As  an  author 
of  peace  in  every  form,  God  himself  is  moreover  called  6  Orbg  -r^f 
elprivrjg,  the  God  of  peace  (Rom.  xv.  33 ;  2  Cor  xiii.  11  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  23  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  16.  The  reading  Sxoinen^,  which  Lachmann  and 
Schola  have  adopted  from  A,C.D,I.,  must,  from  internal  considera- 
tions, yield  to  the  reading  exopev  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  pertinent  to  call 
upon  men  to  have  peace  with  God ;  peace  with  God  is  the  gift  of 
his  grace.) 

Ver.  3.— -As  the  second  blessed  consequence  of  justification,  the 
apostle,  after  a  parenthesis,  presents  to  us  the  exultation  felt  in 
the  hope  of  future  glory,  For  the  words  "  through  whom,"  etc., 
cannot  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  access  {T^^oaayayfj)  is  ano- 
ther result  of  the  justification  by  faith  {3tieaiovadai  ^k  -nlareug),  for  then 
in  the  first  place  the  construction  would  have  been  continued  with 
icai,  and  then  Paul  would  have  avoided  the  introduction  of  the 
words  s(?  TT^v  %ai}iv,  into  the  grace,  which  necessarily  suggest  quite 
another  thought,  Tholuck,  indeed,  has  proposed  to  place  a  stop 
after  ^ox^naiisv,  but  this  the  reading  t§  TrtCTi-et  will  not  permit. 
These  words  are  indeed  wanting  in  B.D.I" ,G.  and  other  critical  au- 
thorities, hut  were  manifestly  omitted  only  to  avoid  the  connexion 
of  Trgoaayury^  with  what  follows.  Besides,  even  if  r^  -^larst  were 
away,  the  placing  a  stop  after  iaxtjictntffi'  leaves  to  sIq  tt/v  ;^;optv  rov-nji' 
no  proper  connexion  with  what  follows.  And  farther,  that  Paul 
elsewhere  (Ephes.  ii.  18,  iii.  12,  the  verb  is  found  1  Pet,  iii.  18)  uses 
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this  word  of  that  access  to  God  which  is  opened  for  the  bohI,  can  he 
no  reason  for  giving  it  this  sense  in  the  present  passage,  since  here 
it  is  defined  more  exaetly  hy  the  addition  of  elg  rjjv  %opiy  Tav-njv. 
The  whole  claUBe,  6i'  oi—icrijicafiev,  tfirougk  whom — we  stand,  must 
therefore  be  placed  in  a  parenthesis,  expressive  of  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  Redeemer  not  only  produces  peace  at  the  same  time 
with  justification,  but  even  iutroduees  the  soul  into  the  antecedent 
'  state  of  grace  so  that  "  this  grace"  ()}  %ap(?  avrrj)  is  the  very  righteous- 
wess  of  faith  itself,  to  which  not  oui  own  power,  hut  Christ's  grace 
alom;  can  conduct  us. 

(The  allusion  to  a  -jvpoaaybiyEvq  who,  so  to  speak,  introduces  the 
soul  to  God,  is,  by  the  above  remarts,  proved  to  be  inappropriate  ; 
nor  has  it  otherwise  any  scriptural  foundation.^ — The  perfect,  &(jx^- 
Kajiiv^  W6  hav&  had,  forms  an  opposition  to  the  preceding  present 
IxoiJ-sv.  Paul  wishes  to  refer  all  to  Christ,  to  make  him  appear  as 
the  Author  and  Finbher  of  our  renewal.  The  Kai  is,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  emphatically,  "by  whom  also  already  we  have  received 
access." — Ty  Trlarei  may  also  be  connected  with  eif  rijv  xapii',  yet  it  is 
better  to  take  elg  =  Trpdf,  to  connect  it  with  Trpoffayoiy^,  and  to  re- 
gard T^  nioTst  =  marevovTs^. — 'EoT^Ko/iei'  does  not  denote  the  mere 
standing  in  a  certain  relation  ;  but  intimates  the  iirmness  and  se- 
curity of  the  state  of  grace,  as  opposed  to  all  warering. — The  66^a 
Qeov,  glory  of  God,  Eeiche  refers  to  the  Divine  image  in  man  ;  this 
does  not,  however,  suit  the  context,  because  in'  iXntSi,  in  hope,  is 
added  ;  for  the  Divine  likeness  is  not  merely  restored  to  the  regen- 
erate man  in  hope,  but  in  reality.  The  expression  rather  denotes 
the  heavenly  existence  of  God,  participation  in  which  constitutes 
the  highest  blessedness  of  the  creature.  And  in  the  connexion  of 
Kavxaadai  with  t^Tric  is  imphed  the  irrefragable  certainty  of  being 
partaker  of  the  glory  of  God.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Parallel  with  this  survey  of  the  glory  of  the 
/uttere,  the  apostle,  by  a  bold  contrast,  places  the  sufferings  of  the 
present,  which  proceed  just  as  necessarily  from  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  as  does  the  peace  with  God.  (2  Tim.  iii.  12.)  For  there 
resides  in  the  believer  a  principle  which  rebukes  the  sin  which 
is  in  the  world,  and  by  so  doing  excites  it  against  him,  which 
allows  no  indecision,  but  everywhere  either  attracts  or  repels. 
In  these  very  sufferings  of  the  present,  therefore,  is  contained  a 
source  of  exaltation*  for  the  Christian,  in  that  they  are  not  pnnish- 

*  Ruckert  very  pointedly  ramnrka  on  thia  pasai^e;  "We  jnuat  not  detract  any- 
Uiiug  from  the  conception  coutained  in  navxiitiSai;  unless  we  wish,  at  the  same  time, 
to  detract  ftom  the  powerfol  cMraoter  of  the  apMtle ;  he  is  not  only  undaontod,  not 
only  of  good  courage,  but  really  joyful,  really  lifted  up  in  mind,  nay,  he  reckons  it  as  on 
hojiour  in  himself,  that  tribulation  befals  him,  for  this  ia  to  liim  a  pledge  of  future  glory." 
But  what  an  advance  manifesla  ilsclf  here  when  compared  with  tbe  Old  Testament  I  lu 
the  book  of  Job  tbe  doubts  of  the  sufferer,  on  aflcounE  of  Ms  sufferings,  wrestle  anxiously 
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ments  to  Mm,  bat  the  means  of  his  perfection,  (James  i.  2,  etc) 
The  tliree  stages  of  vnofiov^j  Sokiji-iij  and  t-ATr/f,  endurance,  ap- 
proval, and  Tio'pe,  are  considered  aa  proceeding  from  the  sufferings ; 
whilst  the  former  denotes  the  state  of  moral  earnestness  and 
of  faithful  endurance,  Sosi/iij  relates  to  that  state  of  approval  as 
genuine   which  thence  results,  and   bears  within  it   hope   as  its 


{AoKifi,^  is  the  act  of  testing,  but  also  that  state  of  approval  as 
genuine  which  proceeds  from  trial.  So  Sokliuov  unites  in  itself  both 
wigniflcations.  [See  James  i.  3  ;  1  Pet.  i.  7.]  KaTotaxvvc^  is  to  be 
taken  actively,  "  hope  puts  not  to  shame,"  not  intransitively,  "  hope 
is  not  ashamed,"  i.  e.,  is  well-founded.) 

Ver,  5. — This  hope,  thus  bom  in  conflict,  contains,  however, 
within  itself,  the  assurance  of  obtaining  future  glory  ;  for,  as  an 
earnest  of  it,  we  have  already  Aere  hdow  the  love  of  Gkid  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts.  The  "  love  of  God"  is  thus  conceived,  there- 
fore, to  be  only,  so  to  speak,  the  secrd,  presence  of  Grod  himself 
in  our  souls,  whilst  in  eternal  blessedness  God  gives  himself  to  his 
saints  as  the  manifested  One,  Accordingly  the  love  of  God  is  not 
the  inward  life  of  man  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  the  life  of  feel- 
ing heightened  in  intensity,  but  it  is  a  higher  principle  which  has 
been  grafted  into  the  man,  the  nvsv^ia  ayiw,  the  Soly  Spirit. 
These  words  express  the  substantial  cause,  love  the  actual  effect : 
hut  essentially  they  are  identical,  for  the  love  of  God  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  separate  from  the  essential  being  of  God  in  its  highest 
mamfestation,  i.  e.,  the  Holy  Ghost.  God's  love  is  there  only  where 
he  himself  is,  for  he  is  love,  and  does  not  liave  love  as  something  in 
or  beside  himself. 

(KaraioxiivM  =  w'lB  "  to  make  ashamed,  to  disappoint  by  want 
of  success."  Eom,  ix.  33,  s.  11.— In  ?/  Si  ^totf  the  article  is  not  to 
be  taken  =  at"D/,  for  there  is  but  one  true  hope ;  rather  is  this  clause 
to  be  taken  as  the  fourth  member,  denoting,  "  but  hope  works  ful- 
filment, or  has  in  itself  fulfilment,"  so  that  the  colon  must  be  placed 
after  aajaiax^vei.  The  words  on,  k.  t,  X.,  ver.  5,  are  not  in  fact  to 
be  connected  with  awraioxv'uei  alone,  but  with  Kavx<^neda  [ver.  3,] 
and  indeed  the  whole  passage  in  vers.  3, 4. — According  to  that  Pela- 
gian and  Rationalistic  view  which  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
uojnmunication  of  the  Spirit,  dydir^  Qeov,  love  of  God,  means  the 
love  of  man  to  God  ;  in  the  apostle's  meaning  it  is  the  love  of  God 
to  man,  which  however  awakens  in  him  reciprocal  love  [1  John  iv,  19], 
not  indeed  proceeding  from  his  own  mere  natural  powei'S,  hut  from 
the  higher  powers  of  the  Uivhie  Spirit,  Only  when  thus  taken  can 
with  his  still  weak  faith;  hore  the  believer  rejoicea  boldly  in  all  aftiiotion,  and  exulla 
*  On  the  import  of  fAiric  see  mora  at  Rom.  yiii.  24. 
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it  be  properly  said  of  love,  that  it  is  shed  abroad,  for  it  is  iden- 
tical witli  the  element  of  the  Spirit,  and  only  contained  in  his  mani- 
festation. The  inicixvrai,  shed  forth,  is  founded  upon  the  figure  of 
a  spiritual  stream  which  spreads  itself  out  over  men  ;  a  figure,  in- 
deed, but  in  which  there  is  this  reality,  that  a  higher  power  takes 
possession  of  man's  beiag.  [See  John  vii.  38,  39  ;  Acts  ii.  16,  sec^.j 
Is.  xxxii.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Joel  ii.  28.]  The  movement,  by 
which  the  Spirit  is  shed  abroad,  is  conceived  as  connected  with  his 
remadning  in  the  inner  man  ;  therefore  we  find  h  not  sEf. — The 
KtiftSfc,  /ificirt,  is  regarded  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Spirit,  as  the 
centre  of  the  disposition  and  of  the  inclinations  ;  for  instance,  voii^ 
could  not  be  used  here.  [See  my  opus,  theol.  p.  156  seq[.] — The  added 
clause  Tov  6o8evrog  ■hi"-'",  y>ho  is  \was\  given  to  us,  is  not  pleonastic 
beside  iKKsxvTcu ;  the  relation  of  the  two  espi'essions  is  this :  the 
Spint  was  ^ven  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  once  for  all  to  mankind  as 
a  whole,  but  it  is  not  therefore  shed  forth  in  every  individual  heart ; 
this  requires  the  personal  appropriation  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The 
addition  of  tov  doOsvrog  ^imv  is  not  therefore  unnecessary,  but  ex- 
presses the  possibility,  which  is  provided  for  every  one,  of  receiving 
the  Holy  Spirit  poured  forth  into  his  heart.  See  John  vii.  39, 
xvi.  7.) 

Ver.  6. — The  nature  of  Divine  love  is  then  exhibited  by  the 
apostle,  in  the  most  illustrious  proof  which  it  could  give  of  its 
power,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  It  manifests  itself,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  self-sacrificing  character  in  the  hearts  of  believers 
also,  to  whom  it  is  ioiparted  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which  Christ  ob- 
tained for  men  by  hia  death.  (John  vii.  39.)  The  leading  thought 
in  this  verse  presents  no  difficulty,  after  what  ht^  been  said  on  iii, 
25,  but  the  different  readings  of  ijie  text  demand  a  more  exact  con- 
sideration. The  fiTi  at  the  commeucement  of  the  verse  has  probably 
occasioned  all  the  variations  with  which  it  abounds.*  la  the  iifst 
place,  for  eti  several  MS8.  read  etye,  others  d  ydp,  or  d  n,  Semler, 
followed  by  Usteri,  concludes,  therefore,  that  si  is  the  right  reading, 
and  supposes,  in  the  original  letter  of  the  apostle,  an  anacoluthon,  to 
avoid  which  some  transcribera  wrote  sti.  This  hypothesis  seems,  in 
fact,  at  first  sight,  decidedly  plausible  ;  yet  the  unwonted  position 
of  en  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  different 
readings,  while  on  carefully  weighing  the  passage,  we  find  its  pre- 

*  ComparB,  on  this  point,  the  critical  essay  of  Professor  Franz  Rittor,  of  Bonn,  in  the 
"Zeiteohrifb  riir  Philosopliie  uud  IcathoL  Tliaoiogie,"  Hel^  19  {Cologne,  1836),  p.  4,6,  etc, 
who  reckons  this  paaaage  among  the  few  in  the- New  Testament  towliioh  ooiyecturaJ 
oritieism  rauat  be  applied.  In  fact,  aocording  to  Ritter,  we  should  here  read  In  yUp  ovruv 
il/iuv  daHsvuv  Kara  Kaipl/v  Xpu7ii>c  ^'"io  uasffQv  lineOane,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Ter. 
8,  in  which  the  same  eolhioation  is  found.  But  theosercisc  of  conjeetnra,  whore  so  many 
critical  lyjplianaes  present  themselves,  appears  justly  to  meet  modern  ci-jtios  altogether  in- 
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fixture  acconnted  for  on  grounds  of  empliasis,  which  led  the  ardent 
soul  of  the  apostle  to  its  premature  utterance.  Yet,  besides  this, 
several  weighty  authorities,  A.B.O.D.F.G-.  and  others,  repeat  sn 
after  dadsvUv.  Griesbach  has  even  admitted  this  reading  into  the 
text ;  but.  ifc  was  rejected  at  -once  by  Knapp,  and,  in  fact,  it  appears 
only  to  have  been  adopted  by  those  MS8.  which  had  erased  Sn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  were  determined  by  the  parallel  in 
ver.  8.  If  we  retain  the  double  ert,  we  must  explain  the  repetition 
by  the  strong  feeling  under  which  Paul  wrote,  just  as  in  vii.  21.  No 
doubt  the  whole  stress  of  the  thought  {as  in  iv.  5}  is  laid  upon  the 
fact,  that  men  did  not  amend  themselves  he/ore,  and  do  not  now 
receive  the  blessings  of  Christ,  as  it  were,  for  a  reward,  hnt  that  he 
died  for  them,  even  whilst  they  were  yd  godless  and  estranged  from 
Ood,  so  that  this  highest  act  of  love  was  the  very  mearis  of  their 
transformation.  The  objection,  viz.,  that  God,  in  his  holiness,  cannot 
love  the  ungodiy  so  long  as  they  remaia  what  they  are,  is  obviated 
by  the  consideration  that  in  no  man  does  evil  manifest  iteelf  abso- 
lutely, but  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  attach  itself  to  the  remains  of 
the  image  of  God  in  him.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  Uod  loves  the 
proper  substance  of  man,  his  true,  though  now  darkened  and  repressed 
selt^  he  hates  that  element  of  sin  in  or  about  man  which  impedes  his 
free  development,  (On  the  transposition  of  trt,  see  Winer's  Gram, 
p.  509. — 'AadevbiVj  weak,  is  explained  not  merely  by  dtTE^wv,  ungodly, 
but  also  in  ver.  8,  by  dftapTuXuv,  sinners,  and  in  ver.  10  by  ix^poi, 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  personal  trangressions  which 
are  refeiTed  to,  which  are  only  derived  from  something  deeper,  nor 
a/ew  particularly  sinful  men  only  (iv.  5),  but  the  condition  of  moral 
weakne^  belonging  to  all  men,  without  exception.  [See  Galat.  iv. 
9,13;  Heb.  iv.  15,  v.  2.] — Kara  Kai(i6v  =  ei/catpiig,  at  the  time 
appointed  by  God.  [Galat.  iv.  4  ;  1  Pet.  i.  20  ;  Heb.  ix.  26.]— On 
the  signification  of  i^rtp,  in  its  reference  to  the  vicarious  death  of 
Christ,  see  Rom.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  7, 8. — In  order  to  display  in  the  fullest  light  the  excellency 
of  the  Divine  love,  it  is  compared  with  the  noblest  worldngs  of 
natural  human  love,  which,  however,  remain  far  below  it.  But  in 
the  communication  6f  the  love  of  God  to  men  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ver.  5),  ia  also  given  the  possibility  of  imitating  Christ  in  the 
point  of  loving  our  enemies  (Matth.  v.  44, 45 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21).  Special 
difficulties  have  been  discovered,  strange  to  say,  in  ver.  7,  though,  as 
Eeiche  justly  remarks,  the  passage  is  quite  simple.  Semlcr  even 
regarded  vers.  7,  8,  as  interpolated  ;  Grotius  would  read  ddinov  for 
6iKaiov,  and  others  have  asked,  whether  dmaiov  and  dyaQou  were  sub- 
stantives or  adjectives,  mascuhnes  or  neuters.  Since  the  whole 
question  is  about  persons,  in  the  first  place  both  expressions  must, 
of  course,  be  also  referred  to  persons.     And  further,  as  regards  the 
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terms  Siaaiog,  righteous,  and  dyaffog,  good,  the  context  plainly  leads 
us  to  assume  that  SUaiog  designates  the  character  of  the  righteous 
man,  who  performs  whatever  can  he  required  of  Lira,  dyaOd^  the 
character  of  the  benevolent  man,  who  does  more  than  others  venture 
to  ask,®  The  former  we  may  esteem  and  respect,  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  love  ;  and  even  earthly  love  can  lay  down  its  life 
for  the  object  of  its  affections,  but  Divine  love  died  for  its  en- 
emies. 

(Ver.  7. — The  first  yap  is  explained  by  an  ellipsis,  "  but  this  ia 
aomething  noble,  something  unheard  of  t" — Tdxa  =  Itu^  is  found 
again  in  the  New  Testament,  only  at  Philem.  ver.  15. — ToX[tav  marks 
the  highest  degree  of  self-sacrifice. — Suynrraviw,  "  to  prove,  make 
known."    See  iii.  5.) 

Vers.  9,  10. — As  in  iv.  25,  Paul  now  again  places  alongside  of  the 
Jirsi  effect  wrought  by  Christ,  viz.,  the  justification  (dmaioimc)  pro- 
cared  by  his  death,  the  other  part  of  his  work  which  is  here  desig- 
nated as  salvation  (ab>Ti]pia),  and  ascribed  to  his  life.  The  two,  as 
already  remarked  at  the  former  passage,  are  by  no  means  to  be  sepct- 
rated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  connexion  they  must  also  not 
be  confou/nded.  The^j-si  is  always  absolute  ;  for  although  the  first 
forgiveness  of  sins,  by  which  man  enters  into  a  state  of  grace,  is 
daily  repeated,  on  account  of  continual  transgressions  (1  John  ii.  1), 
yet  it  is  always  vouchsafed  total  and  entire,  for  a  pa/rtial  foj^veness 
is  none  at  all ;  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  subject  of  a  grad- 
ual development,  and  is  complete  only  with  redemption  (affoAvrpumf, 
1  Cor.  i.  30;  Rom.  viii.  23),  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word.  On 
this  very  account,  therefore,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  state 
of  grace  cannot  have  its  foundation  in  the  new  life  in  man,  because 
this  is  always  but  relative,  and  therefore  can  never  give  peace  (ver. 
1);  where  this  ia,  notwithstanding,  done,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eomish  church,  its  consequence  is  continual  insecurity  {i.  e.,  an 
uncertainty  as  to  one's  being  in  a  state  of  grace),  a  condition  which 
the  doctrine  of  truth  rejects,  because  no  effort  can  be  successful 
which  does  not  proceed  from  a  heart  altogether  reconciled,  and  liv- 
ing at  peace  loith  God.  In  this  essential  difference  between  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  sanetiflcation,  lies  the  apostle's  justification  for 
representing  them  as  standing  in  mutual  relation,  and  drawing  from 
one  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  other. 

(AiKoiOTirfla*,  justified,  and  KorcXXdaaeadai,  reconciled,  are  here 
used  as  entirely  synonymous  ;  the  proper  substance  of  both  is  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  negative  element  of  salvation,  the  removal  of 
the  old,  the  barrier.     [On  reaToXAay^,  see  at  Rom.  iii.  24,  25.]    This 

*  The  same  relation  auljsists  in  Latin  between /wsJtts  and  boims.  See  Cicero  de  offle. 
iii.  15.     "Si  vir  bonus  is  est,  qui  pTOdest  quibua  potest,  nocet  nemini,  reotejMsiam  virum. 
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tranBaction,  an  act  of  God,  occurs  while  man  is  yet  in  the  condition 
of  an  enemy  to  God  ;  since,  then,  by  tliiB  net,  lie  becomes  a  friend 
[^tAof  Seoi!,  ^yajTTjps  FOf,  EpheB.  i.  6] ,  how  raucli  more  easy  is  it  to 
be  assui-ed  that  the  work  he  has  begun  wOl  he  coneummated  in 
salvation,  [ff&irijpi'a]  ?  Neither  is  this  last,  however,  aecording  to 
the  apostle,  a  work  of  man,  as  if  Uod  began,  indeed,  the  new 
life  in  him,  hut  the  man  himself  is  to  continue  and  complete  it  [see 
at  ix.  1];  he  who  is  the  Author  is  himself  also  the  Finisher  of  our 
faith  [Heb.  xii.  2],  and  that  indeed  hy  hie  ^w/j,  his  glorified  life  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  And  it  is  precisely  this  climax,  indicated  by 
the  rroAAy  ii.aXXov,m%Lch  more  [which  is  expressly  repeated  in  ver.  10] 
that  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  passage  as  compared 
witli  iv.  25.  The  thouglit  is  not  to  be  understood  ohjed/ively,  as  im- 
plying that  Christ,  when  exalted,  had  more  power  than  in  his  humili- 
ation, but  only  auJyectively,  as  it  is  apprehended  by  man.  The  power 
of  Christ  is  equal  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  but  in  his  state  of  humili- 
ation he  withheld  the  manifestation  of  hk  power,  and  hence,  after 
his  resurrection,  it  presents  itself  to  ouv  human  apprehension  as  a 
positively  mcreasing  power.  We  may  explain  the  thought,  there- 
fore, thus ;  he  whom  God  has  regenerated,  he  will,  we  may  trust, 
maintain  and  perfect  in  his  regenerate  state,  and  the  conceivahle- 
11688  of  apostacy  gradually  diminishes  till  it  reaches  a  minimum. 
So>-n}pla,  salvation,  here,  as  well  as  drroAvrp&wtf,  redemption,  in  1  Cor. 
l  30,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  narrower  sense ;  in  its  wider  signification 
it  includes,  also,  that  justification  (diKaiavaOiu)  in  which  lies  the  pledge 
of  the  further  development  of  spiritual  life.  Swrjjpia,  finally,  stands 
commonly  alone,  as  the  mere  contrary  to  aTrtiABfo,  perdition,  but  in 
this  passage  it  appears  in  a  connexion  whicii  we  should  never  have 
expected,  and  this  shews  us  with  what  care  and  judgment  we  should 
supply  ellipses  in  Scripture.  Had  not  drrb  Ttjg  ipy?i^,frQm  wrath, 
stood  here,  certainly  no  one  would  have  supplied  this  phrase,  hut 
perhaps  dm  Tjj^  dfMapTia^,from  sin.  For  it  would  seem  that  justifi- 
cation had  already  relieved  us  from  wrath,  and  that  therefore  in  the 
fiirther  development  of  the  life  the  only  question  could  be  about  our 
entire  deliverance  from  the  old  man  of  sin.  But  however  true  this 
may  he,  it  is  not  less  true  that  every,  even  the  least  sin,  has  the  Di- 
vine wrath  l^pyij]  for  its  necessary  accompanimen  fc.  We  may  there- 
fore say  of  him  who  is  justified  [dtaof^J^eif]  or  reconciled  [xaTaXXaydgj^ 
on  the  one  band,  that  he,  as  such,  is  already  delivered  from  wrath, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  substance  of  his  character  he  ia  saved  [John  iii. 
36],  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  be  remains  yet  under  "wrath," 
inasmuch  as  the  totality  of  his  being  is  not  yet  sanctified,  and  he 
needs  continual  forgiveness  ;  the  latter  mode  of  representation  is  that 
here  chosen,  while  the  former  is  the  more  usual.) 

Ver,  11. — Yet  with   this  salvation,  whose  attainment  is  still 
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future,  the  apostle  once  more  eoQtrasts,  as  in  ver.  2,  that  joy  already 
present,  which  is  to  believers  the  earnest  of  the  Diviue  glory  (viii. 
24).  The  present  blessing  of  reconciliation  here  below,  with  which 
is  connected  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (ver,  5),  is  to  them  so  sure  a  pledge 
of  their  future  inheritance,  that  they  feel  as  if  they  possessed  it 
already, 

(To  (jw6Tia6iis9a  is  opposed  savx<ifi'evoi  sc.  lafZEv  [for  which  later 
M8S.  lead  aavxi^^'-eSa  and  kouj^^/^"]- — The  climax  oh  \i6vov — dXXa 
Kffit  raises  KavxacBai.  above  the  preceding  oMBriaojisQa ;  the  latter  con- 
tains, in  fact,  only  the  mere  conception  of  tAw/f,  whilst  (cawa^trtf  goes 
far  beyond  this.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  a  new  and  higher 
object.  Fritzsche  and  Winer  retain  the  strict  participial  construc- 
tion of  icavxiifievoi,  and  co-ordinate  it  with  iiaraXXayevTs^j  making 
both  depend  upon  ffuCi/dd^fla,  with  the  following  sense  :  "  not  only 
reconciled,  but  also  glorying,  exulting  in  God,  we  shall  be  saved." 
But  the  thought  "  we  shall  be  saved  exulting,"  is  scarcely  accordant 
either  with  itself,  or  with  the  previous  "  we  shall  be  saved,  being 
reconciled."  We  therefore  prefer  to  take  the  participle  as  =zz  Ind. 
making  an  advancement  from  the  subject  of  redemption  to  the  new 
subject  of  AMv^tTif.) 


SECTION    in. 

(V.  12— VII.  6.) 

Of  the  Vicabious  OriooK  os  Christ. 

After  this  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  the  new  way  of  salvation, 
and  its  etiecta,  Paul  might  at  once  have  proceeded  to  set  forth  how 
the  individual  man  is' developed  in  it,  which  at  chap.  vii.  7,  et«.,  he 
does,  but  that  an  intermediate  thought,  which  then  presented,  as  it 
does  now,  especial  difficulties  to  men,  the  vicariom  office  of  Christ, 
required  a  further  treatment  for  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
itself.  Without  the  idea  of  his  vicarious  office  the  whole  work  of  the 
Saviour  would  remain  isolated,  a  splendid  act  of  individual  saciifice, 
with  none  of  that  real  power  for  the  mass  which  alone  made  it  a  proper 
object  of  proclamation  to  the  world,  and  the  turning-point  of  the 
world's  history.  The  apostle  proves,  therefore,  this  important  point 
most  carefully,  and  does  so  first,  by  bringing  Christ,  as  the  second 
Adam,  into  parallel  with  the  first,  and  shewing  that,  as  from  the 
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first,  sin,  m  from  tbe  second,  grace  issues,  like  streams  from  different 
well-springs  (v.  12-21).  Secondly,  Paul  sets  forth  how,  accordingly, 
all  that  took  place  in  Christ  was  accomplished  also  in  believers,  who 
are  in  him  as  they  were  in  Adam  (vi.  1-11).  And,  laMly,  he  infers, 
that  no  one,  consequently,  who  is  in  Christ  can  serve  sin,  for  that, 
by  his  very  being  in  Christ,  he  has  died  to  sin  and  become  free,  in 
order  to  his  entering  a  higher  relation  (vi,  12,  vii,  6). 


§  9.  Parallel  between  Adam  and  CHaiST,*^ 

(V.  12-21.) 

According  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle's  pri- 
mary object  here  was  only  to  set  forth  Christ  as  the  representative  of 
the  whole  race,  and  ae  the  author  of  righteousness  for  all.  In  order, 
however,  to  make  this  relation  perceptible,  he  sets  out  from  the 
relation  of  Adam  to  the  human  race,  which  he  presiunes  as  ac- 
knowledged, and  so  gains  occasion  to  trace  the  fact  of  universal 
sinfulness,  developed  in  chapters  i.  and  ii.  in  its  ultimate  principle. 
Accordingly,  the  following  weighty  section  forms  the  foundation  for 
two  doctrines  of  truth  equally  important,  and  mutually  supporting 
each  other  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  is,  the  ■proclivitas 
peccandi,  which  diffuses  itself  over  the  race,  in  the  way  of  generation 
from  Adam,  independently  of  the  proper  personal  ain  of  men,  and 
for  the  doctrine  oitlie  vicarious  <>^ce  of  Christ.  ■  As  Paul's  exposition 
sets  out  from  the  former  as  a  thing  presumed,  we  also  take  it  fiiist 
into  consideration  that  the  latter  may  follow  upon  it.  Meanwhile 
both  rest  upon  a  common  basis,  to  which,  therefore,  we  must  previ- 
ously make  reference.  For  a  discuBsion  like  that  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult if  we  are  divided  in  fundamental  views.  The  hope  of  uniting 
all  expositors  in  the  view  of  this  passage  must  be  entirely  aban- 
doned, for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  prevailing  unity  in  their 
principles.  No  one  with  the  best  intention,  can  make  any  other 
exposition,  than  such  as  shall  apprehend  the  ideas  of  the  sacred 
writer  (with  which  he  himself  wishes  to  agree),  in  a  complete  har- 
mony that  is,  in  accordance  with  his  principles  ;  a  process  cer- 
tainly far  from  producing  a  uniformity  of  result.  Of  the  tmth  of  this 
assertion  with  regard  to  this  passage,  every  one  may  be  convinced 
by  the  treatise  of  Reiche  (Comm.  ad  loc.  p.  409-446).  This  learned 
man  treats  the  difficult  and  important  passage  with  great  industry, 

*  Compare,  npon  this  important  section  of  tlie  episUe,  Rotho'a  Monograpliio  (Leipzig, 
1836),  and  the  Ifesaya  of  lioJdi  (Tiibing.  Zeitaohrift,  1830,  H.  1,},  and  Schmid  (Ibid. 
E.4). 
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and  certainly  with  impartiality  :  yet  he  arrives  at  results  which  are 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  express  words  of  the  apostle,  and  the 
collective  doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  and  this,  for  the  single  reason  that 
he  seta  out  from  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  occupied  by 
Paul.  From  this,  his  different  point  of  view,  all  the  expressions  of 
the  apostle  present  themselves  to  him  in  a  false  light ;  so  that  his 
entire  conception  is  necessarily  en-oneous.  The  controversy,  there- 
fore, regarding  the  mode  of  interpreting  individual  passages,  is 
endless,  and  hence  utterly  unsatisfitctory  and  useless.  Yet  from  a 
conference  in  regard  to  the  common  hasis  something  may  surely  be 
hoped — to  this,  therefore,  we  mainly  apply  ourselves  ;  as  to  particu- 
lars, touching,  according  to  our  plan,  only  upon  what  is  most  im- 
portant. 

Antiquity  knew  but  two  different  points  of  view  from  which  to 
consider  this  passage,  which  though  under  altered  names  and  tbrma, 
with  shades  of  distinction  and  modification,  have  yet  continued  to 
the  present  essentially  unchanged,  since  their  first  clear  and  sharp 
utterance,  viz.,  the  Augustimcm  and  the  Pelagian.  The  difference 
between  these  two,  when  carefully  considered,  is  not  in  some,  but 
in  all  points,  and  they  vary  specifically  upon  the  gi^eat  collective 
problems ;  reconciliation,  therefore,  between  them  is  out  of  the 
question :  they  run  like  parallel  lines,  constantly  beside,  without 
getting  nearer  to  each  other.  For  our  purpose,  these  two  systems 
suggest  the  following  observations  upon  the  interpretation  of  this 
passage.  The  Pelagian  (whether  a  partial,  or  a  complete  one,  makes 
no  difference  here)  can  never  conceive  of  mankind  otherwise  than  as 
an  aggregate  of  independent,  free,  intelligent  individuals ;  in  virtue, 
as  in  sin,  every  person  stands  and  falls  by  himself.*     The  Augusti- 

*  Whetier  the  fell  of  individuaJa  tie  s^d  to  ooour  in  this  world,  or,  aocordiag  to  Ori- 
gon,  in  a  former,  ia  in  the  main  all  one ;  each  indiviiiual  ever  etoniia  or  fiills  bj  himself 
aooording  to  (his  theory.  See  thereon  the  admirable  exposition  in  the  FhiL  d&a  Rechts 
by  my  honoured,  colleague,  Prof.  Stabl,  vol,  3,  part  i.  (Heidelberg  1833),  p.  99,  eta,  where 
he  aays,  '■  Adam  is  the  original  mailer  of  humanity,  Christ  is  its  originai  idea  m  Qod, 
both  personally  living.  Mankind  la  one  in  them,  therefore  Adam's  sin  became  the  sin 
of  sH,  Christ's  aaorifloe  the  atonement  for  al3.  Every  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be  green  or 
wither  by  itself  bat  each  suffers  by  the  disease  of  the  root,  and  recovers  only  by  its 
healing.  The  sliallower  the  man  ao  much  the  more  iaolated  will  everything  appear  to 
him,  for  upon  the  aurSice  all  lies  apart.  He  will  see  inmankind,  in  the  nation,  nay,  even 
in  the  family,  mere  individuals,  where  the  act  of  the  one  has  no  connexion  with  that  of 
the  other.  The  proibunder  llie  man,  the  more  do  these  inward  relations  of  unity,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  very  centre,  force  themselves  upon  him.  Yea,  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
is  itself  Dofiiing  but  the  deep  feeling  of  this  unity,  for  we  love  him  only  with  whom  we 
feel  and  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  one.  What  the  Christian  love  of  our  neighbour  is 
£tr  the  heart,  tliat  unity  of  race  is  for  the  understanding.  If  sin  through  one,  and  re- 
demptioa  through  one  is  not  poawblo,  the  command  to  love  onr  neighbour  is  also  unin- 
telligible. Christian  ethics  and  Cliristian  faith  aj'e  therefore  in  truth  tndissolubly  united. 
Christianity  effects  in  history  an  advance  like  that  from  the  animal  kingdom  to  man,  by 
its  revealing  the   essential  nnity  of  men,  the  consciousneas  of  which  in  the  ancient 
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niaa  just  as  necessanly  conceives  of  mankind  aa  a  collective,  self- 
completed  body,  in  whicli  the  separate  individuals  aro  by  no  loGans 
disengaged  and  independent  wholes,  but  integrating  parts  of  the 
totality.  The  interpreter  who  makes  the  former  system  his  start- 
ing-point, has  only  the  choice  between  two  ways  ;  either  to  take 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  this  place,  to  mean,  that  the  eifeet 
of  Adam's  sin  and  the  effect  of  Christ's  righteousness  are  .to  be 
understood  merely  as  the  operation  of  doctiioe  and  example,  but 
in  no  respect  as  really  inwrought,  which  indeed,  according  to 
las  principles,  they  cannot  be,  or  to  say,  that  Paul  proposes  in- 
deed a  different  view,  but  that  this  view  is  false.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  interprets  tho  words  from  the  second  point  of 
view,  tinds  himself  in  their  most  obvious,  and  simplest  meaning, 
in  perfect  harmony,  alike  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  whole 
Scripture.  That  the  advantage,  therefore,  is  on  this  side,  needs  no 
proof ;  yet  that  alone  certainly  cannot  determine  one  to  incline  to 
it ;  hilt  independently  of  this,  the  deeper  truth  lies  in  the  contem- 
plation of  mankind  as  a  completed  unity,  since  the  independence 
and  separateness  of  individuals  is  but  a  very  relative  one,  and  being 
thus  relative  is  comprised  in  that  unity,  just  as  the  relative  inde- 
peLidence  of  the  members  of  a  body  is  embraced  by  tlie  absolute 
vital  unity  of  the  entire  animal  organism,  (Comp.  further  at 
xi,  1.)  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  place  to  enter  more  particularly 
into  this  extensive  inquiry  ;  suffice  it  here  to  notice,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  accords  with  this  conception  by  the  images  of  the  body 
(1  Oor.  xii.  20),  of  the  vine  (John  xv,  1,  etc.),  and  olive  tree  (Kom. 
XL  17,  etc),  whereby  it  marks  the  vital  unity  of  our  collective  hu- 
manity. But  in  these  images,  consecrated  by  spiritual  use,  the  idea 
is  expressed  in  a  singularly  illustrative  manner.  For,  as  in  a  tree 
not  every  little  branch  is  of  essential  importance  to  its  whole  growth, 
but  as  many  may  be  broken  off,  without  causing  damage  to  the 
entire  tree,  so  also  in  the  human  race.  But  at  two  points  the 
destruction  even  of  the  smallest  twig  Utterly  annihilates  the  tree. 
First,  at  the  sprouting  of  the  seed,  secondly,  at  the  gi'afting  of  the 
tree.  By  breaking  oif  the  apparently  insignificant  sprout,  or  the 
feeble  graft,  the  whole  tree  is  destroyed.  Even  so,  mankind  has  Uvo 
critical  penods  in  its  development,  on  which  turns  its  entire  destiny. 
First,  Adam,  the  germ  from  which  the  whole  race  was  developed  ; 
his  death  immediately  after  his  creation  would  have  annihilated 
mankind  ;  the  injury  he  suffered  Hamaged  the  whole  race  that 
sprang  from  him,  as  a  mutilated  germ  maltes  the  wliole  tree  grow 
scant  and  crooked.     Secondly,  Christ,  whose  relation  to  the  race  de- 

;nm(!s  not  truly 
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rived  from  Adam,  is  like  that  of  the  noble  graft  to  the  wild  tree 
[Jer.  ii.  21]  ;*  were  it  conceivable  that  Christ  had  been  taten  away 
before  the  completion  of  his  work,  mankind  would  then  have  re- 
mained in  their  natural  mdenesa,  as  a  tree  whose  graft  was  de- 
stroyed, iind  which  now  puts  forth  mere  water-shoots.  But  if  the 
noble  graft  abide,  it  ennobles  the  whole  tree  ;  all  juices,  which  are 
conducted  through  it,  change  their  nature,  and  are  no  more  wild. 
Men  are  wont  to  say  that  parables  prove  nothing  ;  nevertheless, 
comparisons  in  their  depth  of  meaning  otlen  teach  infinitely  more 
and  better  than  all  abstract  arguments,  seeing  they  are  derived 
from  nature,  the  mirror  of  the  glory  of  the  unseen  God,  living  de- 
monstratione,  as  it  were,  of  the  Most  High  God  himself,.  Finally, 
it  follows  of  coinse,  that  these  fundamentally  different  views,  must 
essentially  modify  our  opinions  (which  here  come  natniully  imder 
consideration)  respecting  the  origin  of  souls.'\  The  Pelagian  cim 
only  consistently  follow  OreatianisTn,  or  what  leads  to  the  SJime 
Kolating  of  men,  Prce-extstentianism,  for  whioh  Benecke  has  again 
attempted  to  plead.  The  Augustinian  principle  leads  to  Tradu- 
danism,  which  alone  accords  with  Scripture  and  experience,  and, 
kept  clear  of  Materialism,  is  able  to  satisfy  all  requisitions  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is,  that,  as 
the  eimslence  of  this  passa^,  with  its  definite  declarations,  has  only 
compelled  the  Pelagians  of  all  centuries  to  endeavour  by  subtleties 
to  evade  its  import  so  hostile  to  their  system  ;  so  even  were  it  want- 
ing, the  Augustinian  principle  would  stand  equally  firm,  since  it  rests 
by  no  means  merely  on  these  words,  but  upon  the  coherent  doctrine 
of  Scripture  and  its  inward  necessity. 

An  entirely  different  position,  however,  regarding  the  questions 
discussed  in  this  passage,  from  that  occupied  by  antiquity,  has  been 
assumed  by  recent  theologians,^:  from  which  point  of  view  also, 

*  As  t<j  how  far  it  can  be  aaid  that  Christ  represents  also  the  smful  leadencj  in  hu- 
manity, seo  the  observations  at  Roin.  viii.  3. 

f  The  discussion  of  this  subject  at  large  we  defer  to  Heb.  Tii.  9,  etc  I  have  only 
now  to  remark,  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  objections,  lately 
made  by  Tholuok  (lit.  Ana.  Jalirg.  1834,  Num.  23|,  against  tbe  tradueian  view,  from  the 
experience  of  bad  children  being  often  begotten  of  good  parents,  and  vice  versa ;  aincs 
the  old  man  still  lives  even  in  the  best,  and  germs  of  nobler  life  are  resting  in  the  worst; 
and  in  individual  cases  we  cannot  trace,  witliout  prejudicing  in  some  degree  Hie  m^ 
view,  by  what  law  tha  one  element  or  the  other  gains  predominance  in  the  momeut  of 
generation.  The  assertion,  however,  that  evaiytraduoian  view  is  materialistic,  is  decidedly 
&lse,  and  will  meet  its  refutation  at  the  passage  relbrred  \a. 

t  The  interpretation  of  the  passage  proposed  by  Benecke  needs  but  a  brief  notice, 
ainca  it  proves  itself  at  ouoe  to  bo  untenable.  He  supposes,  witb  Origon,  that  every  man 
has  sinned  by  himself  notj  however,  in  this  world,  but  in  a  state  of  pre-c.detsrice.  Tha 
Scripture,  however,  does  not  aoknowlcdge  any  personal  pre-existence,  it  toadies  raUiet 
merely  a  pre-existent  state  of  being  in  t)ie  Divine  mind,  since  God  beholds  tlie  future  aa 
present.  (Oomp.  ihereon  Ephfs.  i.  4.)  The  further  defence  of  pce-existence  by  Beneeks 
in  a  letter  to  L^cke  (Stud.  1832,  No.  3,  p.  616,  etc),  brings  fbrward  no  iievr  mattei. 
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Uateri  {Paul.  Letn-begr.,  4th  edit.  p.  24,  etc.)  gives  his  exposition. 
This  recent  school  discards  that  mechanical  view  of  the  world  on 
which  rests  the  Pelagian  scheme  of  isolation  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
respect  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole,  it  adopts  en- 
tirely the  dynamical  system  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Augusti- 
nian  theory.  But  it  deviates  none  the  less,  in  the  result,  because  it 
sets  out  from  a  different  view  in  regard  to  evil.  As  Schieiermar- 
Cher's  doctrine  of  predestination  could  not  but  be  quite  different  from 
tlie  Augustinian,  since  he  openly  avowed  the  restoration  ;  so  also 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  could  not  but  take  a  different  form,  if 
evil,  iis  he  and  the  Hegelians  assert,  is  held  as  mere  negation. 
Adam's  fall  could  be  no  loss  to  him,  for  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  but 
only  the  manifestation  of  that  deficiency  which  clave  to  hini  as  a 
creature  ;  the  sinfulness  of  the  race  could  not  proceed  from  Adam's 
act,  because  all  bear  in  themselves  the  same  deficiency  which  made 
Adam's  fall  necessary,  and  they  just  as  much  as  Adam  must  have 
been  brought  into  that  opposition,  of  which  it  is  no  advantage  not  to 
know ;  Christ,  accordingly,  worked  only  so  far  in  redeeming  and  aton- 
ing, as  by  his  Divine  fulness  of  life  he  made  up  the  created  deficiency 
in  the  creature.  Infinitely  more  full  of  spirit  and  depth  of  meaning, 
however,  as  is  this  doctrine  of  modern  theology  than  the  shallow 
Pelagian  rationalism,  we  feel  ourselves  nevertheless  unable  to  adopt 
it,  since  evil,  according  to  the  Scripture,  is  by  no  means  represented 
as  a  mere  negation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  like  good  in  its  complete  mani- 
festation, substance,  as  Manichseism  holds,  yet  surely  something  real 
and  positive;  it  has,  that  is,  without  substantial  being,  its  positive 
reality  in  actually  disturbed  relatiomt.  As  such  positive  discord  in 
the  relations  ordained  by  God,  Holy  Scripture  transfers  evil  in  its 
origin  and  its  operative  power  into  the  spiritual  world  ;  from  hence 
it  works,  ever  propagating  its  disorganizing  nature,  unto  it  finds  its 
barrier  in  the  element  of  good.  Therefore  is  the  fall  of  Adam  set 
forth  in  the  Bible  as  tlie  opening  of  a  gate  to  the  spirit  world,  so 
that  it  is  not  his  act,  outward  and  isolated,  which  is  efficient,  but 
that  act  in  connexion  with  the  fearful  element  to  which  it  allowed 
entrance.  Thus,  as  a  spark  thrown  into  inflammable  matter  can 
enkindle  a  fire  to  consume  the  greatest  wood,  or  one  stone  taken 
from  a  protecting  dam  cause  a  whole  stream  to  pour  away  ;  so 
Adam's  a[)parently  incoasiderable  sin.  Spark  and  stone,  without 
touch-wood  and  stream,  could  do  no  essential  harm  ;  so  without  the 
existence  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  Adam's  sin  could  not  have 
caused  such  injur)'.  In  relation  to  this  kingdom  Adam  stood  like 
the  porter,  while  he  also  held  in  bis  hand  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  light ;  he  opened  that  door  and  the  lot  was  cast  for  ages.  In  the 
same  position  we  behold  the  Saviour,  According  to  the  history  of 
the  temptation,  the  key  to  tho  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  this  world 
Vol.,  m.— 37 
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was  offered  also  to  him,  but  he  refused  it  and  opened  for  man- 
kind Paradise  instead,  whereby  the  stream  of  hght  which  brote  in 
had  power  to  chase  away  the  shadows  which  had  been  gathering 
through  the  night  of  centuries.  It  ia  only  as  thus  apprehended, 
that  Adam  and  Ohriat  appear  in  their  full  representative  and  cen- 
tral significance,  as  portrayed  in  Scripture,  They  are  the  hinges 
round  which  the  doors  of  the  powers  of  the  universe  move  ;  the 
poles  from  which  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness  stream,  which 
reveal  themselves  in  world- controlling  power  alike  in  the  mass  and 
in  the  individual.  The  life  of  the  great  collective  body,  which  we 
call  mankind,  oscillates  between  Adam  and  Ohrkt,  nay,  the  hfe  of 
the  whole  universe,  for  Adam's  fall  and  Christ's  resurrection  are 
turning-points  of  universal  development.  (Oomp.  at  Eom.  viii.  19, 
etc.)  And  even  so  the  being  touched  by  the  life-stream  of  Christ  is 
for  individuals  greater  or  less,  for  nations  and  men,  the  turning- 
point  of  their  existence.  If,  therefore,  our  recent  theology  and 
philosophy  are  to  attain  to  a  complete  appropriation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel  which  they  are  striving  for  as  the  nollest  object, 
a  revision  and  more  profound  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  evil 
will  be  of  urgent  necessity.  (Comp.  the  observations  at  Matth, 
viii.  28.) 

Vcr.  12. — The  apostle  now  clearly,  as  he  passes  with  a  6ia  toCto, 
for  this  reason,  from  the  foregoir^  exposition  of  the  elRcacy  both  of 
the  death  and  life  of  Christ,  presumes,  by  the  particle  of  comparison 
&(mep,Just  as,  the  relation  of  Adam  to  the  sinfulness  ofthe  whole  race 
as  acknowledged.  The  question,  however,  is,  how  far  Paul  could  do 
this  ?  For  we  certainly  do  not  find  among  the  Eabbins  any  agree- 
ment upon  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin.  They  term  the  general 
sinfuhiesE  Vsp^;;,  that  is,  "  confusion,  desolation,"  or  as  inherited  sin 
snn  lai,  that  is,  "framing,  thinking  evU."  (Comp.  Bustorf.  lex. 
talm,  pag.  973  and  2041.)  At  one  time,  however,  thoy  refer  the 
origin  of  sin  in  man  to  Adam's  fall,  at  another  they  represent  it  as 
created  with  man  by  God.^     Meanwhile  Tholuck  observes  justly, 

*  Compare  SchoHgeo  and  'Wetetein  ad  loc.  Tboluok  and  Eeiobe  also  have  given 
copioas  eiti'acts  in  their  commentarieB;  the  views  of  Biblied  Dogmadats  may  be  m&a 
in  Usteri,  Paul.  Lelirbegr.  a.  25,  note.  Among  the  paaa^^a  which  refer  sin  to  the  fall  of 
Adam,  besides  tlie  interpretations  of  later  Eabbina,  to  which  oertainiy  we  are  to  attach 
less  importance,  and  the  Tai^ma  on  Bodes,  vii.  29;  Huth  iv.  22. — Jalkut  Rubeni,  fol. 
18, 1,  is  patticnlarly  important,  where  it  is  said:  "uial  Adam  peecaset,  faiaset  nudus  et 
coitum  exercaisaet  et  coucnpisoentia  prava  neminem  mdusisaet ;  poatquam  rero  peccavit 
et  eoncupisoentia  prara s-yn'ia';  adest,  nemo  nndua  iocedere  potest."  The  y~,n  is^, 
on  the  oontrary,  appears  as  created  by  God  in  Succa  foL  62,  2.  "  Quatuor  aunt,  quorum 
ptenitet  Deum,  quod  ille  cremiffrtt,  nimirum  captipilatem,  ChaldiEoe,  Ismaelitas  et  oonca- 
piscentiam  praram,"  It  m&y  be  quesUoned  notwithatanding,  whether  ereare  here,  like 
ytoniiwe  in  Ahen  Ezra  ad  Fsaim.  IL  1,  ought  not  to  be  otherwiae  interpreted,  namely,  to 
be  understood  of  the  n^afive  operation  of  Goii,  permission.  Nothing  evincea  more  a 
correot  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  by  the  Eabbins  than  tiie  areumatance  that  they  had 
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that  the  latter  of  these  conceptions  could  proceed  only  from  the 
theory  of  cabbalistic  emanation,  which  makes  evil  appear  as  mere 
negation.  Since  then  no  trace  is  to  be  found  among  the  Jews  of  the 
properly  Pelagian  view,  that  every  one  is  himself  the  originator 
of  his  own  sinfulnesa  by  pereonal  abuse  of  free  will,  wo  may  all  the 
more  consider  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  sin  as  the  causa  effidena  of 
the  sinfulness  of  hie  race  to  have  been  the  prevailing  Jewish  doc- 
trine ;  for  the  cabbala  was  always  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
and  the  Apocryphal  Writings  clearly  shew  how  fully  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  was  matured  at  the  time  of  their  composition.  (Oomp. 
Wisd,  Sol.  ii.  23,  xii.  10,  xiii.  1 ;  Sirach  xsv.  24,)  Most  decisive, 
however,  is  the  collective  import  of  the  Old  Testament  with  its  doc- 
trine of  the  McBsiah  and  his  sacrifice,  which,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  proves  at  large,  necessarily  presupposes  the  sinfulness  of 
the  entire  race  through  Adam,  For  were  all  men  bom  with  the 
same  moral  powers  as  were  created  in  Adam,  and  did  they  all  sin 
by  the  mere  abuse  of  their  own  free  will,  neither  regular  expiatory 
sacrifices  could  have  been  heforeJiand  ordained  for  all,  since  at  any 
moment  some  one  might  have  proved  himself  entirely  pure,  and  at 
all  events  children  who  died  in  infancy  must  have  been  excepted 
(whom  nevertheless  the  law  held  as  ecLually  unclean  with  the  dead); 
nor  could  so  all-pervading  an  influence  have  been  derived  from  the 
appearing  of  One  Person,  as  is  connected  with  the  Messiah.  Pas- 
sages like  Ezek.  xviii.  1,  etc,  are  but  apparently  contradictory,  for  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  in  no  way  excludes  responsibifity  for  particu- 
lar sins,  nor  a  faithful  use  of  the  proffered  means  of  salvation  spoken 
of  in  that  passage.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  does  not  say,  that 
one  must  steal,  commit  adultery,  or  such  like  ;  on  the  contrary  man 
possesses  even  after  the  fall,  according  to  the  doctrine  alike  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  systems  of  faith,  power  enough  to  perform  opera 
dvilia,  and  to  abstain  from  positive  transgressions  of  the  law.  It 
only  teaches,  that  man  is  unable  by  Ms  own  power  to  get  rid  of  the 
prava  concupiscerdia,^  the  evil  desire  that  swells  up  in  the  heart, 
and  the  bias  to  sin,  into  which  the  mere  possibility  of  sinning  cre- 
ated by  God  in  the  first  man  passed,  when  by  the  first  sin  he  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  d 


also  conceived  correctly  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  the  Messiah  as  his  antifjpe.  So 
in  Neye  Schalom,  fol.  160,  2.  "  Quemadmodam  homo  primus  (Adam)  fuit  sofia  ihtt 
(that  ia,  the  first,  or  ratlier  only  one,  in  sin,  the  repreaentativD  of  the  whole  ^nniog  race  of 
man)  sio  Messias  erit  ultimna  ad  auferendum  peccatnm  penitua."  The  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  alone,  in  the  complete  fbnn  in  which  the  Jews  already  had  it,  could  not,  indeed, 
conaifllBntly  foUowed  out,  lead  lo  aaj  other  view  upon  the  origin  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
race,  than  that  the  whole  must  have  &llen  m  Adam  and  through  him. 

*  Luther:  "  Original  sin  is  not  rfone  like  all  other  sins,  but  it  is,  it  liveth  and  d(je(A  all 
other  fflns." — And  \a  aaother  place:  "Thou  caaat  do  nothing  but  sin,  do  as  thou  wiliest; 
all  which  thou  setteat  about  is  sin,  and  abidelh  sin,  let  it  show  as  fine  as  it  may ;  begin- 
ning, furtharmg,  taid  perfecting  [righteousness]  is  all  of  God." 
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Now,  Iiow  the  apOBtle  could  have  expressed  in  more  decided 
sad  explicit  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  sin  of  Adiim  originating 
the  sinfulness  of  his  race,  than  hy  saying :  "  through  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world"  {^t'  ivh^  drdpuivov  ^  dfiapria  elg  tov  iioaiiov 
daiiMe),  cannot  certainly  be  conceived  :  and  yet  upon  these  simple 
words  have  been  lavished  all  the  arts  of  suhtle  criticism.  One 
mode  of  evasion  is  hy  taking  ditag-ia,  sin,  as  denoting  indepen- 
dently sinful  actions  (peecata  actualia),  while  it  in  fact  designates 
tbe  sinful  habit  (habitus  pecoandi),  whose  particular  manifesta- 
tions are  termed  dfrnpTTjiia,  TTttpaTrrwpo,  napdpaut^.  So  far  as  these 
separate  acts  necessarily  presuppose  the  sinful  habit,  d/mpTta  also 
may  certainly  denote  the  sinful  act,  hut  the  following  exposition  of 
the  apostle  shews,  that  where  a  sinful  act  is  to  be  expressly  men- 
tioned, he  makes  use  of  one  of  those  words.  Granting,  finally,  that 
dfiapria  might  be  BO  taken  here,  the  A'  M^  dve^dnov  (which  thus 
occurs  again  1  Cor.  xv.  21),  would  be  sufficient  to  forbid  that  the 
passage  should  be  interpreted  :  "  Adam  opened  the  series  of  sinful 
acts,"  whereby  alone  it  can  be  brought  near  to  the  Pelagian  view. 
But  the  modern  theory  of  sin  being  created  in  man  is  contradicted 
not  only  by  the  6id,  through,  but  the  slaTj^e,  entered,  Sin,  on  that 
theory,  existed  already  tvith  and  in  Adam,  it  did  not  come  firat 
by  him.  According  to  that  Paul  must  have  written  "as  sin  in 
the  first  man  first  also  manifested  itself." — The  elf  ai-SpwTrof,  one 
man,  is  moreover,  as  ver,  14  shews,  Adam.  If  it  is  said,  1  Tim,  ii, 
14,  of  Eve,  that  she,  not  Adam,  was  deceived,  this  form  of  exposi- 
tion refers  merely  to  the  relation  of  woman  and  man,  the  former 
being  certainly  more  accessible  to  sin.  But  where  mention  is  made 
of  tlio  race  collectively,  and  the  relation  of  man  and  woman  is  not 
brought  forward,  Adam  is  named,  as  the  head  of  the  first  human 
pair,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  unity, — As  consecLuence  of  sin, 
death  only  is  made  prominent,  in  which,  as  the  sum  of  all  evil, 
every  other  form  of  it  is  comprised.  Here  indeed  6dvarog  signifies 
principally  the  death  of  the  body,  as  also  Gen.  iii.  3,  4,  but  this  had 
not  been  possible  without  the  spiritual  death,  which  entered  with 
ein  itself*  For  it  is  the  nature  of  death  to  disturb  and  separate 
that  which  belongs  together ;  in  the  first  state,  indeed,  man  was  no 
more  exempted  from  the  possibility  of  dying,  than  from  the  iMssi- 
hility  of  sinning;  both  these  possibilities  he  possessed,  and  they 
passed  by  sininto  the  necessity  of  dying;  and  iVQ-prodivitas  peccandi. 
Thus,  while  bodily  death  is  the  separation  of  the  sovZ  from  the 
*  Comp,  Augustine's  treatise  hereon,  in  tlia  first  chapter  of  the  thirteenth  book,  di  el- 
Sftate  Dd;  particularly  iu  cap.  5,  upon  the  question :  "  Quoil  aicut  iniqui  male  uliinlvir 
lege,  qua  bona  est,  ita  et  justi  bene  utuntur  morte,  quse  mola  est."  Adam's  life  after  h!a 
bill  'ivaa,  as  it  were,  a  alow  dying,  tliaC  I'o^cheii  its  compleliou  iu  hia  pliysical  death; 
Christ's  Zi'i'i'iiTlou:,  ^daktimtg,  of  maukind  is  also  gradual,  the  culminatiug  point  of  tvliich 
U  the  glorificatioa  of  the  body. 
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hodt/,  ^{ritual  death  appears  as  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
the  soul.  This  latter,  however,  was  not  a  total  separation,  as  sin 
did  not  develope  itself,  as  with  the  fallen  angols,  ia  man  himself, 
but  was  brought  to  him  from  without,  as  in  the  temptation  of 
Christ.  The  necessity  of  sinning  appeare  therefore  only  as  the 
second  death  (Odvarog  Ssvrepog),  as  the  highest  point  of  sinful  de- 
velopment. The  reciprocal  influence  of  spiritual  and  physical  ele- 
ments, which  hero  finds  expression,  is  not,  however,  limited  according 
to  the  Pauline  doctrine  merely  to  man  ;  its  disturbance  reacts  also 
upon  the  creation  (icTimg)  generally,  as  at  Kom.  viii.  17,  etc.,  will  be 
further  shewn. *  But  if  to  Adam's  sin  was  applied  only  the  expres- 
sion slg  Koofiov  elarjxesjit  came  into  the  world  (where  k6oi^oc  signiflee 
not  the  universe,  for  sin  was  already  in  the  spiritual  world,  but  the 
world  of  man),  yet  this  sin,  in  death  as  its  hitter  fruit,  appears  as  a 
principle  penetrating  through  {3i-qWev)  the  entire  race,  and  which  is 
true  of  all  development,  advancing  in  ever  heightened  forms  toward 
perfection.  (The  ovT(.)g  must  be  understood  therefore  "  in  the  connex- 
ion of  sin  and  death.")  Although  therefore  Adam's  act  was  not  the 
act  of  an  isolated  individual,  but  the  act  of  the  race,  since  he  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  o  man  by  the  side  of  and  among  many  others,  but 
as  manjj*  yet  the  continued  progress  of  sin  by  the  sin  of  his  pos- 
terity, so  far  from  being  thus  set  aside,  is  most  decidedly  established. 
But  sin  itself  is  ever  to  be  considered  as  punishment  of  sin,  so  that 
the  sinning  of  posterity  became  the  very  saddest  consec[uence  and 
punishment  of  the  first  sin.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  Adam,  for  instance  Abel,  or  Seth,  by  perfect 
righteousness  to  stop  the  stream  of  corruption  that  came  breaking 
in,  to  stand  in  the  gap  (Ezek.  xsii.  30),  Adam's  act  would  have  had 
no  greater  significance  than  any  other  sin,  and  it  would  then  have 
been  not  merely  fitting  for  the  apostle  to  mention  any  other,  by  way 
of  antitypical  comparison  with  Christ's  act,  but  it  would  have 
answered  even  better :  for  instance,  Cain's  killing  would  apparently 
have  formed  a  far  stronger  contrast  with  Christ's  being  killed.  But 
every  one  feels  that  such  a  course  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  apostle.  To  him  Adam's  sin  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore,  however  insignificant  in  out- 
ward seeming,  yet  in  its  essence  the  sin  of  aU  sins  ;  because 
i  of  the  sin  depends  on  the  position  which  the  sinner 


*  Gliickler  {p.  84)  says  very  strikingly ;  "  Sin  liaa  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  in 
our  immediate  deseendaiit,  and  that  fo  the  foil  extent,  with  ail  its  conseqaencea,  unless  it 
he  auMuod  by  that  de.weiidant's  mightier  spiritual  power  (derlvoii  from  Clirist).  Espe- 
cially must  this  l>a  the  cose  with  (Aaiof&pring  who  owea  his  whole  existoneo  to  a  living 
organism  which  is  penetrated  throughout  by  the  power  of  aiii.  Here,  conception  ia 
already  a  conception  in  sins,  even  the  first  gorm  of  life  reoaives  the  whole  form  of  aiu." 

\  Riglitly  says  Augustine :  "In  Adainoomnestnacpeooaverunl,qmuidoiEeju3natuia 
adhue  omnes  ilie  unus  fueraat."    (De  peoc.  nier.  at  rera.  iii.  7.) 
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occupies,  and  no  sinner  ever  yet  stood  where  eternal  Ioto  had  placed 
Adam. 

After  these  observations,  it  is  clear  what  ought  to  be  thought  of 
the  ordinary  Pelagian-rationalistic  view,  that  the  clause  ^tj-'  ^  T^dv- 
T£c  ^liogrovj  ill  that  all  sinned,  signiflea  that  the  sinfuhiesa  of  men 
is  not  caused  by  Adam's  act,  but  by  their  oton  sins.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  apostle  regards  that  universal  sinning  as  the  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  and  adds  this  clause  merely  to  shew  that  if 
any  one  could  have  been  supposed  who  sinned  not,  as  was  afterwards 
the  case  with  Christ,  then  indeed  a  limit  had  been  thereby  set  to 
death,  provided  that  he  occupied  as  central  a  position  as  Adam  and 
Christ.  Aside  from  this,  we  could  only  say  that  the  apostle  intends 
to  intimate  that  the  un faith fiilncss  of  men,  in  not  resisting  sin  even 
to  the  extent  that  with  the  moral  powers  still  left  to  them  they  might 
have  done,  diffused  the  common  sinfulness  more  qmckly  and  gener- 
ally than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  Although,  therefore,  &<)>'  ^ 
is  doubtless  not  to  be  translated  with  the  Vulgate  in  quo,  in  wTiom,^ 
and  so  forms  no  proof  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  the  race  by 
Adam,  atiUit  furnishes  no  weapon  against  this  doctrine  itself,  which, 
in  the  connexion  of  the  whole  ai^ument,  is  sufficiently  established. 
GramaticaUy,  kip'  ^  can  only  be  taken  as  conjunctive,  as  absolutely 
no  antecedent  can  be  traced,  to  which  the  relative  could  be  natur- 
ally applied-t  Thus,  t-^'  ^  answers  to  our  "  in  that"  (indem)  = 
-iMS5,  and  denotes  the  being  connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
another,^  As  to  rjfiapTov,  many  are  of  opinion  that  Paul  refers  in 
the  word  to  actual  sins  which  proceed  from  ih.&  procUvitas peccandi. 
But  if  the  -KdvTsg,  all,  as  the  tenor  of  the  whole  chapter  requires,  is 
to  be  understood  in  its  most  proper  sense  of  the  entire  mass,  and  eo 

*  How  little  h  v  would  be  oontraiy  to  Paul's  meaning,  is  shewn  by  I  Oor.  xv.  32, 
where  it  Is  said ;  amtep  iv  ry  'AAi/*  ffcivrcf  uJioBviiOKOVfuv,  oCrw  Jtni  hi  t^  Xpia  ry  Jriiuref 

f  Glookler  and  Sohmid  {ad  loci  p.  191,  eta)  would  referi^'^  to  Pui'OTOf,  "unto  which 
all  Bi[iiied,"niakiDgdealii  theenif  (r£/li)c.}ofeia;  but  this  is  extremely  forced. 

X  la  pasaages  like  2  Oor.  v.  4;  Phil  iii.  13,  ^'  f  is  also  conjunctiTe,  not  merely  M 
with  the  relatiTe,  as  alao  it  cannot  possibly  be  here.  According  to  Eothe's  explanation, 
who  takes  if  il>  '=•  M  roirii  liare,  the  sense  would  also  lie:  "  in  such  wise  that,  under 
the  ceiiainly  that."  But  he  assumes  that  all  sinned  Ihaitaeioea.  Now  this  was  not  so; 
death  Btruoic  many  without  th«r  baring  themselves  sinned,  «.  g.,  all  infant  cliildren.  But 
it  is  precisely  on  navre^,  oH,  that  all  the  emphaBis  in  the  ar giunent  is  laid.  According  to 
the  apostle's  meaning,  Iheretbre,  en  aitifi  is  doubtJeM  to  be  supplied,  and  tha  passage  to 
be  taken  thus:  since  they  had  all  (col]ectiyely)^ned,  namely  in  Adam,  This  sense,  too, 
alone  agrees  with  what  follows,  where  even  the  difference  of  tlie  sinning,  of  those,  for  in- 
gtanco,  who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  law,  fram  Adam's  sinning,  is  set  forth.  Adam  acted 
asa  person,  and  transgressed  a  positive  oommand  of  GSod,  the  collective  body  sinned  only 
in  him;  yet  the  punishment  of  death  fell  upon  all  together,  asa  proof,  that  even  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  ^n  is  of  itself  sin  before  Ood,  although  certainly  in  another  sense 
than  purely  personal  sin.  (Upon  the  classical  usage  of  e^'  <l>  in  the  signiScation  M  tovt<p 
eJdtc,  comp.  Matthiie's  Gr,  g  479,  p.  1063 ;  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  268 ;  Piitzscho  ad  be, 
p.  233,  etc — Upon  the  use  of  the  Eyoonymous  iv  ^  comp.  at  Rom,  viiL  3.) 
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to  include  children  dying  in  unconsciousness,  this  view  becomes  in- 
volved in  extreme  perplexity,  and  is  driven  to  the  assertion  that 
Paul  speaks  only  of  individuals  capable  of  sin  ;  an  assertion,  how- 
ever, which  assuredly  draws  on  the  difficult  argument,  where  the 
capability  of  sin  begins.^  How  entirely  untenable  this  view  is,  ap- 
pears by  this  its  own  principal  support  in  the  moat  glaring  light ! 
Augustine's  theoiy,  on  the  contrary,  although  his  translation  of 
*0'  w  by  in  quo  is  wrong,  is  here  in  thought  impregnable.  For  the 
fifiaprov  signiiies  "  being  sinful,"  together  with  "  commitiincf  sin," 
and  it  is  only  accident^  in  individual  cases  that  the  latter  does  not 
issue  from  the  former,  the  being  sinful  remaining  nevertheless.  The 
sense  of  the  words  therefore  is :  "in  that  (in  Adam)  all  (without 
exception)  sinned,  and  with  the  greater  number  as  conseijuence 
thereof  the  original  ain  expressed  itself  besides  in  further  sinful  acts, 
therefore  did  death  also,  the  wages  of  sin,  penetrate  through  to  aU," 
Taken  so,  the  imputatio  in  pcenam  et  reatum  of  the  sin  of  Adam  has 
its  truth  ;  taken  so,  the  efficiency  of  Christ,  in  whom  all  in  fact 
rose  again  just  as.  they  had  in  fact  fallen  in  Adam,  forms  with  that 
tnith  a  true  parallel.  The  question  how  in  Adam  ail  who  were  not 
yet  in  existence  could  sin  with  him  is  difficult  only  while  we  hold 
the  isolation  of  individuale.  EelincLuish  this,  and  all  takes  a  simple 
form,  and  in  Adam  every  one  of  his  descendants  must  have  sinned 
with  him,  just  as  in  the  act  of  one  man  all  his  members  and  everj 
drop  of  blood  co-operate ;  and  in  an  army  not  the  general  only  con- 
ciuera  or  is  defeated,  but  every  warrior  of  the  host  conquers  or  is 
conquered  with  him.^ 

(As  concerns  the  structure  of  the  whole  sentence,  (Sunep  has  no 
apodosia.  To  consider  vers.  13-17  as  parenthetic  digression,  in  fii- 
vour  of  which  Reiche,  after  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  I"latt,  has  again 
pronounced,  is  harsh,  because  in  this  digression  the  substantial 
thought  of  the  apodosia  is  already  anticipated.  It  is  better  there- 
fore to  suppose  an  anacoluthon  here  also,  and  to  consider  ver.  18  as 
a  recapitulating  resumption  of  the  discourse  in  ver.  12.  So  Eothe 
explains  it,  with  Winer,  Eiickert,  and  others.  Besides  this  concep- 
tion of  the  passage  as  anacoluthon,  De  Wette's  view  is  the  only  one 
which  can  claim  any  attention,  that  the  second  member  is  introduced 

*  The  manner  ia  wbioh  Meyer  (in  his  eomiD.  ad  loc)  tries  to  eolve  the  difficulty,  why 
children  should  die  in  in&noy,  if  death  is  the  conaequenGe  of  actual  ains  only,  is  too 
meagre;  he  supposes  (p.  120):  "Paul  entirely  forgot  this  necBasary  exception  (I)"  Else- 
where, surely,  lie  memory  of  the  great  apostle  in  no  respect  fails  him. 

t  Rtickert's  explanation  of  ver.  12  is  quite  correct.  He  saja,  p,  213,  "According  to 
this  verse,  therefore,  Adam  is  the  i>r^?)ator  of  human  sinfiilness,  and  so  far  the  first  cause 
of  death ;  but  men  have  teithai  hy  their  own  sinning  deserved  it."  Bnt  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence  is  not  quite  strictly  expressed,  for  Paul  does  not  intend  to  allege  two  causes, 
the  sinning  of  men  ratiier  is  itself  founded  in  Adam's  ain ;  their  unfeithfulness  has  only 
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with  wffjrep,  and  the  first  presupposed  from  what  has  hoen  said  be- 
fore, as  Sxruep  occurs  Matth.  xxv.  14.  But  it  is  against  this  inter- 
pretation, that  this  preceding  raemher  has  not  previously  heen 
Gufficiently  expressed  to  be  immediately  understood  witli  the  words : 
Sia  TovTo  &(m£p.  Moreover,  with  this  construction  the  leading 
thought  of  the  apostle  would  be  the  connexion  of  sinful  man  with 
Adam  ;  while  his  chief  purpose,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  set  forth 
the  connesion  of  believers  with  Christ.  Hence  this  principal  idea 
must  also  be  considered  as  resting  upon  the  incidental  subordinate 
thought,  which  he  assumes  as  acknowledged,  viz.,  the  sinfulness 
of  men  since  Adam,  and  hence  the  Sxmep  be  followed  by  an  ovn^g. 
But  as  Paul  wished  to  shew  the  difference  as  well  as  the  similarity 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  further  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the 
law  to  these  two  critical  stages  in  the  life  of  humanity,  while  the 
parallel  obviously  suggested  itself  from  the  line  of  argument,  ho 
neglected  the  formal  apodosis,  and  at  ver.  18  returned  to  the  lead- 
ing thought. — In  the  Codd.  D.E.F.G-.,  and  other  critical  authorities, 
6  edvarog  is  omitted  before  diijXOev.  There  are  grounds  for  the 
omission  ahke  critical  and  exegetical ;  tor  davarn^  being  but  subor- 
dinate,® it  would  8ee7n  more  fitting  to  refer  StijTSe  to  the  principal 
idea,  djiapTia,  out  of  which  the  presence  of  ddvaroc  follows  of  course. 
But  the  yap  connecting  ver.  13  with  the  preceding,  favors  the 
reading  6  Odvarog  StijXOei/,  since  thus  the  mention  of  djiapTia.  implies 
an  immediately  preceding  6dvaTog,  whioh,  as  mere  consequence,  pre- 
supposes the  cause,  and  as  crown  and  consummation,  is  put  for  all 
consequences.) 

Vers.  13,  14.— This  general  dominion  of  death,  even  in  the  time 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  positive  Law  of  Moses,  when  there- 
fore men  could  not  hj  personal  transgression  of  the  law  incur  guUt 
as  Adam  did  (vii.  7),  proves  the  presence  of  sin  in  humanity, 
through  the  influence  of  original  sin,  for  the  righteous  Gfod  cannot 
suffer  punishment  (i.  e.,  here,  ffdvarog)  to  come  where  there  is  no 
guilt.  These  two  verses  are  commonly  considered  as  a  passing  ob- 
servation ;  but  according  to  the  train  of  thought  above  indicated, 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  apostle  uses  them  rather,  immediately  to 
corroborate  the  principal  thought  in  ver.  12.  That  sin  was  in  the 
world  a/ter  the  law  he  presumes  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  even 
before  it,  he  says,  sin  was  there,  aa  death  proves,  although  it  might 
have  been  supposed  there  was  then  no  sin,  because  there  was  no 
commandment  to  transgress.  Paul  therefore  clearly  infers  from 
the  imputation  of  punishment  (imputatio  pcenw),  the  imputation 
of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  {imputatio  reatus  peccati  Adamttid). 

*  EoUie  (p.  36)  protests  against  eavaroc  being  BUllordinate,  bu6  tlia  6iii  riJc  i/iapriag  i 
flai>(troc,  <feaiA  by  sin,  clearly  enough  makes  deatli  to  be  conditioned  by  sin;  It  is  subordi' 
nate,  theretbre,  altljough  it  beoomea  especially  prominent  afterwards. 
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As  regards  the  Bupposition  of  many  of  the  moat  distinguislied  ex- 
positors and  dogmatists,  an  Origen,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquiaaa, 
Melanethon,  Beza,  that  the  sinfidness  of  cMldren  is  intended  hero, 
this  yie^if,  in  itself  inadmissible,  has  somewhat  of  truth,  in  that  the 
period  from  Adam  to  Moses  is  in  fact  the  time  of  the  cMldhood  of 
humanity.  Adam  himself  be/ore  the  fail  occupied  indeed  a  higher 
level  of  conseiousnesa,  btit  a/t&r  it  he  sunk  with  his  descendants  to  a 
childish  unconsciousness,  in  which  a  law  could  not  even  be  given  to 
men.  Every  individual  has  a  similar  period  in  his  own  life,  during 
the  twilight  consciousness  of  childhood  (comp,  at  vii.  9,  etc.); 
nevertheless  man,  like  the  race  in  general,  nay  the  very  child  in  the 
cradle,  is  even  during  this  period  in  sin,  and  suffers  the  punishment 
for  sin,  even  death  ;  so  that  here  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  apos- 
tle means  by  dfiaQria  not  sinful  independent  actions,  but  the  state  of 
inward  discord  from  which  springs  that  outward  discord  whose  con- 
summation is  death.  This  disorganized  condition  is  found  also  in 
the  heaet,  nay  in  the  physical  creation  (Rom.  viii,  17,  etc.),  but  it  is 
called  Ajiaprla^  sin,  only  in  connexion  with  the  possibility  of  conscious 
development,  elsewhere  only  ^Oopd,  corruption. 

(Vcr.  13. — Paul  does  not  mean  to  assert  an  absolute  absence 
of  law,  as  Eom.  ii,  14,  15,  shews  ;  but  where  there  is  no  outward 
law,  it  is  only  by  very  indistinct  warnings  that  the  inward  iaw  gives 
indication  of  itself,  especially  in  the  dawning  life  of  childhood. 
Personal  imjjviation  [iXXoYeta$ai\  of  personal  acts  [the  unconscious 
one  shares  only  the  guilt  of  the  mass],  is  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion during  such  a  8ta.te.*  Yet  a  (iaaiXela  Qavdr  ov,  kingdom  of 
death,  foimd  place  [the  opposite  of  the  kingdom  established  by 
Christ,  the  jiaoiXsia  fto^f,  kingdom  of  life],  even  [nat]  over  those  who 
had  not,  like  Adam,  transgressed  a  positive  command  ;  death  there- 
fore has  of  course  no  less  dominion  over  those  who,  ai-rived  at  a  state 
of  consciousness,  have  by  their  oion  guilt  increased  the  sin  which 
they  inherited. — The  itij  before  diiapT)}aavTa^  is  omitted  in  some  of 
the  fathers.  But  aa  all  MSS.  have  it,  and  the  context  properly  un- 
derstood requires  it,  the  omission  can  proceed  only  from  misinter- 
pretation.— The  &Trl  T&i  djioiii/iaTi.  answers  to  niw-ia  Daniel  x.  16). 
"With  an  entirely  new  thought :  fif  i-m  rvno^  rov  ^eXIovto^,  loho  is  ike 
*  The  aceeptalioa  of  IMaydadai  proposed  hy  TJstari  (fourth  edit,  of  Va&  Paul.  Lehr- 
begi'.  p.  43)  and  Glccidcr  {p.  82),  instead  of  the  oxplaQatiOQ  ^ven  here,  and  ooireotlyput 
forth  by  Bacltert  nlBO,  ia  qmli  iaadmisiiUe.  They  would  understand  it  not  of  the  imputa- 
tion ofGod,  but  of  tlia  self-imputation  of  men,  so  tliat  the  senaa  should  be:  "Without  law, 
man  does  uot  impute  sin  to  himself,  lliat  is,  he  is  not  conscious  of  it  as  such,  heeds  it  no^ 
therefore,  and  doaa  not  take  it  truly  to  heart"  This  is  opposed  to  the  train  of  thonghl, 
because  it  is  not  the  subjective  judgment  of  man  which  is  here  treated  oi;  but  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  God  allows  to  death,  indeed,  admission  to  all  men,  because  it  is  tlio  conao- 
quciice  of  the  collective  guilt  contracted  through  Adam,  but  the  individiittl  guilt  of  men. 
is  not  yet  punislied,  aa  is  shewn  by  the  instance  of  Cain  and  Lameeh,  the  law  hoing 
wanting.    (Comp.  upon  the  itajitoi^  at  Rom.  iiL  25.) 
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type  of  the  future,  so.  Adam,  Paul  now  pasaea  to  that  statement  to 
which  the  lepreaentation  of  the  efficacy  of  Adam's  sin  is  intended 
merely  to  he  a  foil,  Christ  and  Adam  hear  tha  relation  of  antitype 
to  type,  or  as  a  Kabhin  says  :  "■'^s';  ■'^o  k>ti  b^n  ite — that  is  :  "the 
mystery  of  Adam  is  the  mystery  of  the  Messiah."  The  elements  of 
forgotten  typology  are  heeoming  more  and  more  recognized,  and  can- 
not, consistently  with  truly  historical  exposition,  he  overlooked  in  the 
New  Testament,  The  Old  Testament  is  to  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  an  adumbration  of  truth  [)w()0w<7ifT^c  d,XTfida^,  and 
according  to  this  principle  Christ  must  naturally  appear  as  the  second 
Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45),  tho  whole  race  being  represented  by  him  after 
a  spiritual,  sa  by  Adam  after  an  outward  manner.  Now  the  point  of 
comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ  here  is  manifestly  the  passing 
over  of  sin  and  of  righteousness  from  them  upon  alL  Accordingly 
this  passage  must  present  great  obstacles  to  Benecfee's  doctrine  of 
pre-existence ;  he  is  obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse  to  the  forced 
interpretation  of  jiiXXovrog  as  neuter,  scil.  yevovg,  so  that  Adam  is 
called  a  type  of  the  race  to  come,  because  all  sinned  like  him.  The 
arbitrariness  of  this  construction  is  evident," 

Ver,  IS.^Yet  the  relation  between  the  effects  wrought  by  Adam 
and  by  Christ,  with  all  its  analogies,  still  involves  great  diversity  ; 
the  power  revealed  in  Christ  is  incomparably  more  mighty.  But 
this  preponderance  is  not,  with  Grotius  and  Fritzsche,  to  be  referred 
to  a  mere  logical  superiority  of  possibility  and  certainty,  but  to  the 
intensive  power  of  grace.  First  (ver.  15)  it  shews  itself  stronger, 
in  that  in  Adam's  sin  the  principle  of  righteousness  merely  is  mani- 
fested, but  in  Christ  the  overflowing  element  of  Divine  grace. 
Nad  (ver,  16)  Adam  wrought  but  negatively,  Christ  positively,  for- 
giving the  many  sins  by  his  sacrifice.  Nay,  not  by  forgiveness  merely 
does  he  operate,  hut  also  (ver.  17)  by  communicating  a  new  and 
higher  life.  Then  follows,  in  vers.  18, 19,  an  antithetic  repetition  of 
the  whole  thought.  Here  accordingly  Paul  asserts  the  idea  of  the 
vicarious  office  ai  Christ,  with  which  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction, 
expressed  Rom.  iii,  24,  25,  is  so  closely  united.  For  were  Christ  one 
man  beside  and  among  many  others,  it  were  indeed  inconceivable 
bow  his  doing  and  suffering  could  have  any  essential  influence  upon 
collective  humanity ;  be  could  have  worked  only  by  doctrine  and 
example  ;  hut  he  is,  besides  his  Divine  nature,  to  be  conceived  of  as 
tM  man,  that  is,  as  realizing  the  absolute  idea  of  humanii-y,  and 
therefore  potentially  hearing  mankind  in  himself  spiritually,  just  as 
*  Tlie  whole  exposition  given  here  may  ba  used  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  tlia  re- 
BtoTatiou,  Since  namely  Adam's  sin  came  in  fact  to  all,  its  power  would  appear  greater 
than  the  power  of  Cbrisl,  if  tlio  wicltBd  could  resist  the  latter,  and  it  penetrated  alL 
That  would,  however,  lead  to  tlio  gratia  irresisUlUis,  which  Paul  doaa  not  teach,  as  will 
be  shewn  at  oh.  il. ;  we  musl,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  greater  power  of  grace,  lay 
Htreaa  only  on  those  points  which  are  brought  forward. 
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Adam  did  corporecUiy.  This  character  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  dogmatic  theology  designates  by  the  term  impersonalitas, 
and  Philo,  anticipating  the  profound  idea,  described  the  Logos  as 
rbv  Kar'  dXijOstav  avBpumov^  that  is,  as  the  idea  of  man,  the  human 
ideal.  Under  this  his  universal  character,  the  Redeemer  becomes  ia 
a  twofold  respect  vicarious;^  first,  in  that  standing  in  the  stead  of 
einful  men,  by  his  own  suffering  he  takes  their  suffering  on  himself, 
aB  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  then,  in  that  he  perfected  in 
himself  absolute  righteousness  and  holiness,  so  that  the  believer 
does  not  generate  them  afresh,  but  receives  their  germ  along  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  former  is  the  ohedientia  passiva,  the  lat- 
ter the  obediemtia  acUva.  The  latter  will  be  further  treated  of  at 
ver.  19  ;  of  the  former  it  is  to  be  remarked  with  reference  to  vers. 
6,  7,  8,  that  it  is  commonly  said  of  Christ  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  •  iT^ep  intwv  dmOave,  he  died  on  behalf  of  us. 
Meanwhile  it  has  been  already  noticed  at  Matth.  xx.  28,  that  also 
jTEpi,  6cd,  and  even  dvri  are  used.  The  two  former  of  these  preposi- 
tions certainly  can  signify  no  more  than  "  for,  in  behalf  of,"  but  in 
dvri  the  signification  "  in  the  place  of,  instead,"  ia  clearly  .prominent, 
which,  according  to  ver.  7,  and  2  Cor.  v.  20,  invep  also  undoubtedly 
bears.  But  according  to  the  contr£Kt  here  carried  through  of  Adam 
and  Christ,  it  becomes  perfectly  evident  that  the  apostle  conceives 
the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord  as  vicarious,  so  that  what  took  place 
in  him,  virtually  occurred  in  all  (2  Cor.  v,  15.) — But  again  the  term 
Xagiafia  is  here  (ver.  15)  contrasted  with  nagaTrrufta  (the  sin  of 
Adam),  as  also  at  ver.  16  placed  parallel  with  SuprffMs,  that  in  Christ's 
act  of  love  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  done  once  for  ail 
may  contrast  with  the  ain  committed  once  for  aU  by  Adam  (this 
being  indicated  by  the  termination  tut).f  Moments,  not  extended 
periods,  decide  the  destinies  of  the  race  ;  so  also  in  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations  there  are  sharply-defined  moments  on  which  is 
staked  the  determination  to  better  or  worse  for  long  periods  ;  alter- 
native courses,  the  choice  of  wluch  at  the  outset  may  control  ages  of 
development. 

(pi  TzoXXol,  the  ma/ny  (with  the  article)  is  equivalent  to  -ndvTBg^ 
all,  above,  ver.  12.  Aa  Augustine,  cont.  Jul.,  vi.  12,  says  :  omnes 
revera  sunt  multi.  Without  the  article,  indeed,  a  part  only  of  the 
race  could  be  meant,J  but  with  it  the  expression  has  regard  to  the 

*  In  botli  relations  the  power  of  Chiist,  in.  its  passing  over  into  humanity,  is  to  bo 
compared  wilii  a  movement  proceeding  from  a  centre,  coneentiioiJly  diffusing  itsel£ 
Christ  brings  liis  death  and  resurrectioti  to  every  individus!,  the  formor  tbr  the  old,  tiie 
latter  for  tlie  new  man. 

I  Con)pareButtman'8]argeGramm.  B,ii.  p,  314.  TheByllabiepof  denotm  theabstraot, 
ua  the  eonci'eie,  /ii/  fluctuates  between  botb.  This  with  reference  to  Liothe's  opioioji, 
wbo  tliinka  this  conception  of  j^ii/iio/io  and  iupnua  capricious. 

J  Glucltler  ia  wrong  in  saying  that  iravTc;  could  not  be  used,  because  the  one  ia  talion 
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preceding  TjdvTeg. — Xi^ff,  graoe,  is  general,  the  love  of  God  in  its 
utterance  toward  sianers,  dtiipea,  gift,  its  special  expression  in  the 
mission  and  the  work  of  Christ.  TiEpiaasvo)  is  not  to  he  taken  transi- 
tively, iis  Paul  certainly  uses  the  word  [2  Cor,  ix.  8  ;  Ephes.  i.  8 ; 
1  Thesa.  iii.  12],  but  as  usual,  intraiieitively.  The  aorist  is  put, 
that  grace  in  its  historical  manifestation  in  the  work  of  Christ  may- 
be set  in  the  balance  i^ainst  dnedavov,  the  effect  of  justice,) 

Vers.  16, 17. — Bat  there  is  a  further  distinction  between  Christ's 
efficacy  aud  that  of  Adam,  in  that  it  operates  not  merely  liegatively, 
but  ponitively,]\i%i\ifvag  mankind  from  the  infinitely  many  trans- 
gressions, nay  even  imparting  to  them  a  new  and  higlier  life, 

(Ver.  16. — ^The  reading  diiaprrjfiaTO^  is  found  instead  of  dtiaprj' 
aavTog,  aiTsing  doubtless  merely  from  the  seeming  incompleteness  of 
the  antithetic  member.  The  complete  construction  -would  require 
6t'  ivbg  dutaiov  to  be  added  to  S6prina. — Kptfrn,  Judgment,  is  the  act  of 
Divine  justice  objectively  considered,  which  after  Adam's,  the  first 
man's  sin,  could  shew  itself  only  as  liardgpt/ia,  condejnnation.  The 
antithesis  £«  iroAAjSy  -rrapa-nriiiitdTdiv,  indicates  irapaTTTiJ/iaTOf  to  be  sup- 
plied with  t'l  Ev6g.  In  tw  tioXXCsv  T!apa-rTT<^jj,dTMv,  noXkSiv  is  not  mas- 
culine ;  the  many  sins  rather  are  opposed  to  Adam's  ojie.  The 
preposilion,  however,  is  in  neither  case  explained  as  "proceeding 
from,"  but  "  on  account  of,  in  consequence  of ;"  so  that  the  sense 
is  ;  "  in  consequence  of  one  sin  God's  judicial  agency  passed  into 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  many  sins  among  mankind 
Grod's  gracious  agency  passed  into  justification."* — The  use  of 
Stnalujia  here  and  ver.  18  is  peculiar,  as  was  observed  at  Rom.  iii.  21, 
Commonly  it  signifies  that  which  in  a  particular  case  is  diicaiov, 
therefore  "  statute,  ordinance,  ivToXrj."  But  here  it  is  used,  as 
rftreai'wcft?  fw^f  in  ver.  18  shews,  like  iiKaitiUJiq  —  to  diKoiovv,  p^";ari, 
justification.  This  deviation  from  the  common  use  in  the  p 
before  us  has  its  ground  in  the  structure  of  the  entire  s 
The  apostle's  point  was,  to  contrast  the  act  of  Christ's  efficacy  with 
the  act  of  the  fall ;  and  Siiiaii,)p,a  expressed  the  momentaiy  better 
than  (JtKoi WOT c — Ver.  17.  Tbo  dative  napamdiMn  denotes  the  causa 
^iciens  of  death,  6id  rov  h/og,  through  the  one,  designates  Adam  as 
the  organ,  through  whom  the  cause  became  operative,  8o  was  God 
also  through  Christ, the  causa  efficiens  of  his  wcrk  (2  Cor.  v.  19). — 
The  diiuuoavvi]  ie  that  which  is  worked  in  man  by  the  ducaii^mg  = 
SiKoiuifLa  of  Christ. — By  an  easy  turn  of  the  parallel,  instead  of  putting 

out.  Por  it  is  the  same  at  rer.  18,  and  yet  navTst  is  used  there.  Besides,  tiie  one  con- 
tinues to  belong  to  thu  whole,  nay  lie  is  the  whole. 

*  If  tf  ^pjcfond  Is  TToMiiiiaretofunn  an  antithesis,  itmiglitbe  supposed  whether  tbc 
many  eiii3  did  not  designate  those  merely  whioh  brought  Christ  to  the  cross;  oerr^nly; 
but  this  was  done  not  marely  by  the  sins  of  those  wlio  lived  at  the  time,  hut  of  all  men 
of  nil  times ;  so  that  it  cornea  to  the  same  tiling.  The  emphasis  in  this  verse,  moreover, 
is  laid  ou  Smaia/ia ;  God  did  not  ouiy  forgive  the  sins,  but  he  made  the  sinnors  righteous. 
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Ct^ij,  life,  itself  as  tte  reigning  power  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
ddvaTog^  death,  the  living  [fwi'TEf]  are  represented  with  Christ  as 
those  who  reign  &"  ry  j3ao(/Ut<i  tov  Qeov,  in  the  Idngdom  of  God.) 

Vers,  18,  19, — Finally,  the  apostle  once  more  comprises  in  these 
verses  this  great  contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  in  so  doing 
not  only  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  their  respective  influences  are 
universal,'^  but  indicates  also,  that  the  SiKoioavvt}  and  fw^,  which  he 
had  just  before  treated  abstractly,  as  separate  points,  in  the  con- 
crete blend  with  each  other,  yet  with  this  distinction — that  the 
6iicaiumg,  justification,  always  appears  as  absolute,  no  degrees  being 
conceivable  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  ^urj,  life,  on  the  contrary, 
perfects  itself  gradually. — In  Ter.  19,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
whole  passage  is  expressed  in  altered  terms,  and  with  a  distinctness 
which  sheds  light  on  Paul's  real  meaning  beyond  all  he  has  said 
befoi'e.f  Not  the  personal  transgressions  of  individual  men,  but  the 
disobedience  of  Adam  was  the  sole  ground  of  all  being  sinners ;  and 
BO  conversely,  the  personal  strivings  of  individuals  could  not  make 
them  righteous  {for  the  very  best  efforts  of  man's  own  powers  remain 
powerless  and  defiled  without  Christ's  support),  but  the  obedience 
of  Christ  is  the  only  effectual  cause  of  the  righteousness  of  alL  ITo 
expression  can  be  imagined  by  which  Paul  could  have  himself  more 
distinctly  defined  vera,  12  and  15,  and  protected  his  meaning  from 
erroneous  conceptions.  If  he  has  still  not  succeeded  in  preventing 
them,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  iailure  must  be  found  in  the  heart's 
resistance  to  this  doctrine,  bringing,  as  it  does,  to  nothing,  all  man's 
self-sufficiency,  a  resistance  which  evon  unconsciously  asserts  itself 
in  the  interpretation  of  such  passages,^The  expression  {/Traiioij.  oJs- 
dicncci  applied  to  Christ,  deserves  a  closer  consideration  here,  as  it 
involves  the  question  of  the  ohedientia  activa  and  passiva.  (Comp. 
Phil.  ii.  8.)  Now  we  must  certainly  allow,  that  the  doctrine  of 
active  obedience  cannot  be  proved  from  this  passage,  for  iinaito-j  in 
contrast  to  Tapimor)  (Adam's  eating  of  the  fruit),  must  denote  piima- 
rily  the  obedient  surrender  of  Christ  to  death,  as  the  single,  unre- 
peated  act  of  love,  to  which  Phil.  ii.  8  also  has  reference.  Still, 
the  doctrine  of  active  obedience  has  foundation  in  the  Scripture, 
though  it  must  rest  on  other  passages,  particularly  Earn.  viii.  30, 

*  As  ol  n-oMot  i3  ealcl  as  well  of  Chriat  na  or  Adam,  L  e.,  irilvT^;,  it  must  he  aiu'cl, 
to  oTade  the  reetoration,  that  mention  is  liera  maiJe  of  the  Divina  purpose  in  ihe  work  of 
tbo  redortipliod,  ond  not  its  result.  (Comp.  upon  the  restoration  more  piirt:eular:7  at  lai 
1,  anil  si.  ia.) 

-[•  Yet  Usteri  Bays  (p,  21)  eTeiiof  this  passage,  that  it  means  no  more  than!  "Ihat  in  tbo 
ewflilneas  of  Adam,  wliicli  first  tnada  itself  known  as  actual  oonscions  sin  in  Ihe  trai-agros- 
slonof  n  positive  command,  the  sinfnlno^  of  the  whole  hnraan  nature  was  brouglit  luHghi 
How  the  ^orda  rlici  tT^c  nupoKorK  Tov  eviJf,  by  the  disoheditrice  of  the  one,  could  be  cliosoa 
to  expioas  such  a  thought  aa  this,  the  foundation  of  which  is  tiie  false  assumpLian  Uiat 
fiinfulneas  Ijelonga  to  the  character  of  the  creature,  is  inc        '    " 
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The  whole  life  of  Christ,  as  such,  is  his  work,  and  eren  his  death,  as 
its  consummatioii,  receives  its  aignificance  only  from  its  connexion 
with  his  perfect  life.  As  death  and  resurrection,  so  in  this  his  collec- 
tive life,  Christ's  active  and  passive  obedience  stand  related ;  while 
again  we  must  remember  that  there  is  here  no  absolitfe  distinction, 
as  the  passive  and  active  elements  mutually  pass  into  and  complete 
each  other. 

(Ver.  18. — "Apa  ovv^  in  Scriptuie,  contrary  to  cls^sical  usage, 
commences  a  clause.  [Comp.  Rothe  ad  loc.  p.  136.]  In  ver.  18 
also,  Kpi^a  and  x'^"^f^^  Spxsrai  are  to  be  suppHed  from  ver.  16.  As 
to  KaTaaroBqaovTcu  in  ver,  19,  KaBioraaOai  certainly  signifies  "  to  he 
set  forth  as  something,  and  by  the  setting  forth  to  be  declared 
something,"  so  that  the  expression  is  parallel  with  Xoyl^eaQai  dg 
SiKotoavvrprj  imputed  for  righteousTiess.  But  as  the  discourse  relates 
to  Divine  acts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  G-od  cannot  pronounce 
any  one  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  so  far  KadlaraaOat,  like  naXiladai, 
{ivo[id^Ea8aij  coincides  with  dvcu.) 

Ver.  20. — -The  apostle's  readers  must  naturally,  after  this  expo- 
sition, have  felt  it  requisite  to  ascertain  in  what  relation  then  the 
law,  which  is  assuredly  a  Divine  institution,  stood  to  the  great  crit- 
ical points  of  the  world's  history.®  Paul  therefore  here  briefly 
touches  upon  this  question,  although  in  chap,  vii,  he  discussea  it  at 
large.  His  view  is  briefly  this :  the  import  of  the  law  lies  in  its  being 
a  preparatory  stage  to  the  life  of  faith  ;  it  comes  in  between  Adam 
and  Christ,  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  thereby  to 
sharpen  the  longing  for  redemption ;  (comp.  at  iii.  30,  and  vii.  24, 
25.)  The  chief  object,  therefore,  in  its  being  given,  is  not  that  it 
may  be  fulfilled— tor  no  one  exists  who  could  keep  it  in  its  spiritual- 
ity, as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount ;  and  a  half  or  imper- 
fectly fulfilled  law  is,  before  God,  a  law  not  kept  at  aU  (Gral.  iii.  10) ; 
although,  in  respect  to  man,  the  prevention  of  gross  sins  is  not  un- 
important (GaL  iii.  19) — it  is  rather  to  be  the  naiSayuyb^  dg  Xpwrov 
(Gal,  iii,  24).  Yet,  as  Divine  and  eternal  in  its  nature  (vU.  12),  it 
continues,  even  to  behevers,  the  absolute  law  and  rule  for  all  the 
conduct  of  life. 

(The  TTapeifjTjlOsv  indicates  not  only  its  coming  in  between,  but 
also  its  subordinate  and  not  strictly  indispensable  character,  the  law 
being  essentially  comprised  in  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  its  antecedent 
promulgation  by  Moses  was  only  to  facihtate  man's  attaining  to 
Christ. — The  TTapdnrufiaj  trespass,  offence,  is  remarkable  ;  for  the  law 
was  to  enhance,  indeed,  internal  sin,  but  to  check  [Gal.  iii.  19]  rather 
than  augment  its  open  outbreaks  ;  yet  ■TTapd-rTTui^a  cannot  signify  the 

is  quite  a  parallel  to  this ;  tliB  commentary  upon  it 


may !»  compared  horo. 
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sinful  state.®  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  expression  here  must  be 
taken  thus  :  the  law,  indeed,  is  not  purposely  to  multiply  the  out- 
breaka  of  sin,  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  ita  inevitable  con- 
se(|uence8  [vii.  8]  ;  inasmuch,  then,  as  the  consciousness  of  sin  is 
awakened  by  it,  the  transgression  itself  may  be  also  regarded  as  an 
object  of  the  kw.  It  is  inappropriate  to  take  tva  merely  iicSanKug ; 
to  regard  it  as  mere  consequence,  is  in  evident  contradiction  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  apostle,  as  chap.  vii.  8,  etc.,  will  further  shew.  He 
regards  the  law  as  a  beneiicent  medicine,  which  forces  outwards  a 
diacf^e  which  is  raging  undiscerned  amidst  the  nobler  elemenls 
within. f  On  account  of  the  aorists,  o£  is  better  taken,  with  Grotius 
and  De  Wette,  in  the  signification  "  as,  when,"  instead  of  "  where :" 
the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  Divine  arrangements  altogether  ob- 
jectively, in  their  T-eswfts  /  their  subjective  aspect  in  the  Divine 
purpose  is  here  left  out  of  the  account.  The  aorist  ^■nXe6va(js  refers, 
therefore,  to  the  fact  of  the  billing  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  which  sin 
actually  reached  its  summit,  hut  at  the  same  time  grace  appeared 
ill  stiil  higher  measure,  in  that  the  highest  sin  gained  and  made 
sure  the  salvation  of  the  world,  Kotho  endeavours  to  explain  the 
aorists  from  the  circumstance  that  the  clause,  in  his  o])inion  paren- 
thetical [ov — %«?((■],  contains  a  thought  expressed  as  an  axiom  or 
proverb.  But  this  is  opposed  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
thought,  so  entirely  harmonizing  with  the  system  of  Paul,  and  bear- 
ing not  the  slightest  proverbial  character. — 'Tnepnepiaae-6u  is  to  be 
taken  like  TrXeovd^b),  intransitively,  in  the  signification  of  "  super- 
abounds."  In  the  passages  2  Cor.  vii.  4  ;  1  Tim.  i,  14,  the  parallel 
vnepTTkeovd^U)  OCCUTS.) 

Ver.  21. — The  absolute  reign  of  grace,  therefore,  to  eternal  life 
(vi.  22,  23),  is  the  final  aim  of  redemption  through  Christ,  whUo  till 
then  sin  reigned  to  death. 

(The  strict  antithesis  would  have  required  eJf  QdvaTiyv  or  h)  fiu§, 
but  as  discriminated,  h  denotes  that  sin  itself  is  spiritual  death,  d^ 
points  rather  to  the  end.  The  Smaioavvr}  is  conceived  as  the  means 
by  which  grace  exercises  her  dominion.     But  beyond  this  Christ  him- 


*  Rotha's  suppoaitioE  must  be  considered  fonlty,  which  eiplains  aaptiinuiia  of  Adam's 
Trapiinra/ia  more  and  more  developing  ilsel^  and  diffusing  Jtaalf  according  to  its  effects. 
In  treating  of  the  operation  of  the  law  apon  the  sinfiil  state,  tlie  actual  sins  of  single  in- 
dividuals only,  but  not  the  entire  collectiYe  aot  of  Adam,  otm  be  intended. 

f  Augustine  correctly  ei^itessaB  himself  upon  the  relation  of  Bie  law:  "Data  est  lex 
ad  ostendendum,  quantis  quamque  arctis  Tinculia  peooatorum  oonstricti  tenerentur,  qui  de 
amsTiiibus  ad  implendam  justitiam  prjesumebant."  Equally  so,  Calyin:  "Erant  quidem 
homines  nauftagi  ante  legem,  quia  tamen  in  suo  intaritu  sibi  videbantur  natare,  in  pro- 
fuudum  demersi  sunt,  quo  illustrior  fieret  liberatio,  quum  inde  preter  humanum  sensum 
emei^nt.  Neque  rero  absurdum  fuit,  legem  hac  partim  do  causa  ferri,  ut  homines  semel 
d.iianatoa  bia  damnet;  quia  nihil  justiua  ost,  quam  modia  omnilius  adduoi  hominea,  imo 
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self  IB  consicIcTed  as  the  holy  Instrument,  tTirough  which  the  reign 
of  life  is  realized  ;  an  instrument,  viz.,  inaamuch  as  the  Father,  who 
Bends  the  Son  into  the  flesh,  is  thus  conceived  as  the  ultimate  ground 
and  author  of  the  plan  of  grace. 


§  10.  The  Believer  is  Dead  to  Sin. 

(VI.  1— VII.  6.) 

The  incidental  mention  of  the  law,  and  its  relation  to  grace  {v.  20, 
21),  can  hardly  have  induced  the  apostle,  in  what  follows,  to  proceed 
to  refute  the  erroi-,  that  we  might  continue  in  sm  that  grace  should 
ahound.  It  answers  far  hotter  to  connect  (with  Eothe,  p.  49)  the 
suhsequent  words  with  the  leading  thought  of  chap.  v.  in  this  man- 
ner :  "  What  shall  we  say,  then,  in  this  state  of  tilings  ?  That  is, 
since  juatiJication  through  faith  in  the  redemption  by  Christ,  in  its 
specific  operation  is  essentially  the  sanctiflcation  of  believers.  Shall 
we,  therefore,  yet  tliink  of  continuing  in  sin  ?"  The  apostle  then 
prosecutes  the  refutation  of  this  error  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
principal  idea  of  the  section,  the  vicarious  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
collective  botJy,  always  continues  in  the  foreground,  and  forms  the 
substance  of  the  argument.  Although,  however,  accoi-ding  to  the 
general  scope  and  tenor  of  the  epistle,  the  following  discussion  forms 
hat  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  practical  application  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  this  indeed 
not  merely  at  that  time,  but  in  every  time,  and  especially  in  the 
present.  Yov,  first,  there  are  never  wanting  persons  who,  in  fact, 
misunderstand  this  holy  doctrine,  and  through  misunderstanding 
abuse  it.  Whether  from  stupidity,  or  which  is  perhaps  more  common, 
from  depravity,  raore  or  less  unconscious,  many  construe  the  doctrine 
of  justification  as  allowing  them  to  live  onquietly  insin,  asif  Christ 
would  make  a  man  blessedmiA  sin,  which  yet  is  itself  unblessedness, 
and  not/rom  sin.  Noone  has  ever  consciously  taught  such  doctrine, 
because  it  is  in  fact  too  absurd  for  the  lowest  grade  of  spiritual 
attainment  not  to  acknowledge  its  perverse n e ss ;  but  depravity  of 
heart  beclouds  the  consciences  of  many,  and  in  such  a  state  they 
apply  the  doctrine  falsely,  and  turn  grace  to  wantonness.  (Jude 
ver.  4.)  But,  secondly,  this  discussion  is  no  less  important  for  the 
reason  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  regard  this 
abuse  of  it  as  legitimate,  and  essentially  founded  in  it,  and  think 
themselves  obliged,  therefore,  to  combat  the  doctrine  as  an  extremely 
dangerous  one.  In  this  error  are  found  not  merely  all  the  grossly 
lationalistic-polagiau  theologians,  but  others,  also,  who,  with  no  liv- 
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«of  the  nature  of  faith  and  of  justification,  are  animated 
by  a  kind  of  legal  jealousy,  and  flatter  themselves  that  by  their  own 
efforts  they  can  soon  attain,  if  they  do  not  already  exhibit  the  type 
of  absolute  perfection.  With  every  one,  however,  who  ia  willing  to 
see,  the  apostolic  doctrine,  aa  iUuati-ated  by  this  section,  will  find  a 
ready  justification  ;  on  the  other  hand,  indeed,  against  imparity  of 
heart,  or  againat  the  conceit  of  self-righteousness,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy to  be  found,  unless  grace  itself  reveals  to  the  heart  its  secret 
sins  ;  at  least  the  statement  of  the  apostle  has  not  itself  been  alile 
to  prevent  the  errors  either  of  the  former  or  of  the  latter.  Meanwhile 
the  Scripture  fulfils,  even  by  this  inability,  one  of  its  purposes,  that, 
namely,  of  becoming,  like  Christ  himself,  ths  fcdl  of  many  (Luke  ii. 
34),  not  to  destroy  them,  but  by  revealing  to  them  their  most  secret 
sins  of  impurity,  or  of  conceited  self-confidence,  to  save  them. 

Vers.  1, 2.^ — Without  noticing  any  particular  party— such  as  Jews 
or  Jewish  Christians  only — the  apostle  proposes  the  question  quite 
generally,  as  one  proceeding  from  impurity  of  heart  ia  general — 
whether,  according  to  what  had  been  said,  the  meaning  be,  that  sin 
could  be  continued  in,  in  order  to  let  grace  have  its  full  power  ?  He 
answers  this  question  most  decidedly  in  the  negative,  by  designating 
belieTers  as  those  who  are  dead  with  respect  to  sin,  who  cannot- 
thcrefore  live  in  it  any  more,*  This  idea  of  believers  being  dead, 
Paul  carries  through  to  ver.  11,  and  that  in  such  a  manuer  as  to 
regard  the  death  of  Christ  not  merely  as  a  symbol  of  the  death  of 
believers,  but  as  a  real  event  in  them  of  which,  through  faith,  they 
are  partakei-s,  as  ako  of  his  resurrection.  Here,  then,  is  manifest^ 
how  shaiply,  and  with  what  thorough  decisiveness  Paul.  conceiTes 
and  applies  the  vicarious  of&ce  of  Christ.  Se  is  mankind  ;  what 
ocearred  in  him,  occurred  virtually  in  all ;  in  bira  are  all  dead, 
have  all  suffered  death  for  sin  ;  in  him  are  aU  risen  again,  and  have 
received  the  new  life.  The  history  of  Jesus,  therefore,  is  a  living, 
abiding  history,  since  it  is  Ii?ingly  repeated  in  every  one,  (1  Pet. 
ii.  24,)  According  to  the  Pelagian  mterpretation,  this  passage  ia 
understood  only  of  the  resolution  or  the  vow  of  abstaining  from  sin, 
which  was  entered  into  at  baptism.  But  Paul,  by  such  a  sentiment, 
would  clearly  contradict  himself,  for  down  to  iii.  20  he  had  shewn 
at  large  that  man  is  incapable,  by  mere  resolve,  of  renouncing  sin. 
According  to  such  an  acceptation,  moreover,  even  the  So^d^uv^  glo- 
rifyimj,  in  the  passage  Eom.  viii.  30,  could  not  be  conceived  as  a 
thing  already  past,  which  nevertheless,  like  all  the  other  several 

*  So  Calvin,  when  he  justly  observes;  "  Plusquam  igitur  priepoBtera  easet  operis  Dei 
inTersio,  bL  oceasione  graUw,  qu»  nobis  in  Chriato  offortur,  paceatum  viiea  colligeret 
Nequo  enim  medicina  mocbi,  quern  extiaguit,  fooientuiii  est"  Yet  man  can  hardly  believe 
in  the  power  of  Christ  without  law ;  lionee  Lutlier  says  woU ;  "  The  multitniie  will  hava. 
B  Moaea  with  horns  "  that  is,  tho  law,  with  its  terrifying  power. 
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points,  is  put  in  the  aorist.  The  Pauline  idea  doTihtless  ia,  that  our 
Lord,  in  those  words  upon  the  cross,  "  it  ia  finished,"  declared  the 
work  of  atonement  and  redemption  to  he  accomplished  not  merely  for 
himself,  hut  also  for  all  helievers  of  all  times,  bo  that  whoever  believes 
in  him  as  surely  died  with  him,*  and  with  him  rose  again.  The  very 
idea  of  suhstitution  renders  such  a  postulate  not  merely,  perchance, 
admissible,  hut  necessary;  as  in  Adam  all  fell,  so  must  all  die  ajid 
rise  again  in  Christ,  for  he  was  themselves. 

(Grrieshach  is  right  in  putting  the  reading  Imfihi^^iEv  into  the 
text  ;  as  alao  Lachmann ;  while  other  codd,  read  imfitiv(,ifitv,  km- 
fiivojiev,  imfievoviiBv.  The  last  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  rec,  and 
has  distinguished  critical  authorities  also  in  its  favour  ;  yet  it  must 
yield  to  the  first.  'A.TTodvrjaKsiv  nvi,  dying  to  one,  like  l^v  tivi,  living 
to  one  (ver.  10)  is  also  in  profane  authors  the  usual  figurative  expres- 
sion for  "maintaining  or  breaking  off  connexion  with  any  one," 
But  the  following  discussion  shews  that  Paul  does  not  use  the  lan- 
guage merely  as  figurative,  but  employs  it  spiritually  indeed,  yet 
in  its  strictly  proper  sense.  K-hr-q  alone  might  have  stood  for  iv 
avry.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — In  proofof  the  above  affirmation,  Paul  appeals  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  readers  with  regard  to  their  own  experience. 
They  ha,d  gone  through,  he  says,  in  baptism,  the  death,  nay,  the 
burial  of  Christ  with  him,  as  also  the  awakening  to  a  new  lifcf  In 
this  passage,  also,  we  are  by  no  means  to  refer  the  baptism  merely  to 
their  own  resolutions,  or  see  in  it  merely  a  figure,  in  which  the  one 
half  of  the  ancient  baptismal  lite,  the  subtnersion,  mere^^  prefigures 
the  death  and  the  burial  of  the  old  man — the  second  half,  the  emer- 
sion, the  resurrection  of  the  new  man— we  are  rather  to  take  bap- 
tism in  its  interior  and  spiritual  character,  as  a  process  in  the  soul. 
That  which  waa  already  objectively  fulfilled  on  and  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  the  same  is  through  him  in  faith  appropriated  subjectively  to 
man  ;  he  experiences  the  power  as  well  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the 
death,  as  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  (Phil.  iii.  10).  Accord- 
ingly this  efficacy  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  baptism  of  grown  per- 
sons, and  in  their  case  it  coincides  \vith  regeneration  ;  ia  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  a  spmtual  influence  certainly  is  already  wrought 
upon  the  child ;  hut  the  personal  appropriation  of  the  power  of 
Christ  docs  not  take  place  before  that  later  awalioning  and  conver- 
sion, the  necessity  of  which  ia  proiigured  by  confirmation. 

*  Tlie  old  man  13  not  to  be  gradually  sanctifled,  but  must  die  as  a  sinner,  as  Lutber 
aptly  BBjs :  "  Plesb  and  blood  abidetli  ever  and  ever  unclean,  uQti!  they  fetob  above! 
strokes  upon  it;"  tbat  is,  until  it  is  dead  and  buried.  And  in  another  place:  "We  must 
BCOuTjje  the  old  man  and  strike  him  on  tbe  taco,  pain  him  with  thoma,  and  pierco  him 
through  ivith  naila,  until  he  boweth  his  head  and  giyeth  up  the  ghost." 

f  Rilckort'e  obsarvafJou  adloaisquite  just;  that  the  apoatlo  is  not  saymg  herewhat 
CluisUaus  have  Aoae  at  their  baplJBm,  but  what  has  been  done  to  them  in  baptism. 
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(The  <jvverdfpri;ievj  buried  with,  is  only  a  sti-onger  expression  for 
ddvarog,  death.  Burial  withdTaws  the  dead  person  entirely  from 
view,  and  is  ec[iiivalent  to  annihilation.  [Comp.  Eom.  viii.  17 ;  CoL 
iii.  1  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11,]  The  i3a'!n-iij6rjvai  eig  XpiarSv,  being  baptized 
into  Christ''^  [corap.  at  Matth.  xs^iii.  19],  is  only  more  fully  de- 
fined by  the  0a-:ma9r)vai  slq  rbv  Odvarov  ahrov,  being  baptized  into 
his  death,  as  by  the  ovvTo-pTivtu  air^  slq  rbv  Qdvarov,  being  bv/ried 
with  him  into  death.  The  baptized  person  vows  himself  to  the 
whole  Christ,  and  Christ  himself  whoUy  to  him,  consec[ueiit]y  death 
and  resurrection  become  equally  man's.  The  e/?  Qdvarov,  is  not 
to  be  understood,  therefore,  =  elg  niimv  Oavdrov,  inio  the  faith  of 
his  death,  but  of  death  itself,  the  participation  of  which  indeed  is 
secured  by  faith.  For  the  awatening  power  we  are  pointed  to  "  the 
glory  of  the  Father"  [do^a  rov  Trarfidf],  that  is,  the  whole  fulness  and 
majesty  of  his  being  ;  for  even  in  the  creation  of  the  world  the  Di- 
vine attributes  beam  not  with  such  splendour,  as  in  the  redemption 
and  'the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Jiepmarfiv,  walking,  means  abiding 
continuance  and  living  in  that  newness  of  life  \Katv6r7}g  Cw^f,  2  Cor. 
V.  17  ;  Galat.  vi.  15 ;  Ephes.  ii.  15,  iv.  23]  which  forms  the  con- 
trast with  the  old,  sinftil  state,  which  is  in  itself  properly  a  death,  so 
that  in  the  regeneration,  death,  which  has  in  itself  a  positive  power, 
is,  in  truth,  itself  killed,  that  is,  the  life  of  pure  spirit  is  bom.) 

Ycr.  5. — Upon  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
the  apostle  then  grounds  the  proof,  that  where  the  death  of  Christ 
shews  itself  efiective,  his  awakening  life  must  be  also  powerful 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iv,  14) ;  for  it  is  life  only  that  kills  the  old  man. 

(j,vji/pvroi;  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  passage  ; 
in  profane  authors  it  occurs,  like  ew^0i;^f,  very  often  in  the  signifi- 
cation, "  grown  to,  grown  together,  hence,  united,  bound  together." 
This  sense  is  perfectly  applicable  here  ;  believers  are  considered  as 
grown  together  with  Christ  to  one  unity. I  Instead  of  Christ  him- 
self, first  &itoibiiMTi  davdrov,  with  the  likeness  of  his  death  only  [that 
is,  6noiu)q,  or  I'linioi  &avdrov\,  and  afterwards  dvaardaE<^g,  of  his  resur- 
rection, is  used,  because  the  two  combined  represent  his  entire  work. 
It  is  inappropriate  to  take  the  dative  as  instrumental  here,  and  to 
found  avfi^vroi  yeyovofLev  upon  it.  Tholuck  asserts,  that  according 
to  the  acceptation  proposed  here  the  dvdaraatt;  must  then  be  applied 
not  merely  to  the  spiritual,  but  also  to  the  bodily  resurrection.  But 
we  need  not  hesitate  at  that  [comp,  at  Kom.  viii.  11],  since  the 

*  Against  Bindseil's  observations  upon  this  formula  (Stud.  1832,  p.  410,  oto.),  comp. 
the  striking  refatation  of  Fritaeolie  ad  h.  1.  p,  359,  not. 

■f  Calvin  observes  rightlj  on  tliB  passage ;  "insttionon  eiemplitantum  coaformilatam 
desi|inat,  sod  arcanam  oonjUQCtionem,  perquam  cum  ipso  ooaluinius,  its  ut  nos  spMtu  suo 
vegetans  ejus  virtutem  iu  noa  transfundat  Bl^o  ut  auroulus  communem  habet  viftE  et 
mortis  condilionem  cum  arbors,  in  quam  insertua  eal,  ila  vitie  Christ!  non  miuus,  i^uani  et 
mortis  partidpes  noa  esse  oonsentaneum  eat." 
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bodily  resurrection  is  but  the  ultimate  and  crowning  exhibition  of 
the  lifo  of  Christ  in  man  [comp,  at  John  vi.39].  'AkXa  Kai  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  merely  inferential,  aa  Rilcbert  and  Eeiche  correctly  ob- 
serve, but  to  be  explained  rather  from  a  latent  ov  jiovov  in  the  first 
clause,  since  the  resurrection,  as  life,  is  more  powerful  than  death 
[comp,  at  V,  10,  11.]  The  reading  a/ia  nai  has  arisen  merely  from  a 
correction.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — But  at  aU  events  the  service  of  sin  must  be  out  of 
the  question  with  one  who  is  dead  ;  for  death,  the  sum  of  all  pun- 
ishment, necessarily  frees  every  one  from  the  sin  on  account  of 
which  it  is  suffered. 

(Tovto  yvviiaKovTE^  =  ovk  dyvoovvTsi^,  "  since  we  know  ceTtaiiily." — 
SweoTavpuSr),  was  crucified  with,  a  stronger  expression  than  ddvarog, 
which  is  partly  chosen  to  point  to  the  death  of  Christ,  partly  to 
describe  the  death  of  the  old  man,  as  a  painful  and  ignominious  one. 
The  TTaXaibg  avOpiMo^,  old  man,  forma  the  contrast  with  the  Kaiv6^, 
new  [Ephes.  iv.  24],  answering  to  the  niS^t!  K;na,  by  which  pro- 
selytes were  designated.  In  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  regener- 
ation this  name  was  assigned  in  a  higher  signification  to  believers. 
In  the  passage  Eom.  vii.  21,  etc.,  the  relation  of  the  two  will  be 
treated  more  at  large.  I  only  observe  here,  that  this  contrast  is  by 
ao  means  identical  with  "the  outward,  and  the  inward  man"  [^>  S$u, 
6  eoo)  dvSpoi-nog,  Rom.  vii.  22],  for  this  latter  contrast  has  place  also 
in  the  natural  man,  but  the  first  only  in  the  regenerate. — Karop- 
■yBloQai  =  avvra^rfnai.,  to  be  entirely  done  away,  annulled  in  its  effi- 
cacy,— The  opinion,  that  here  the  crw/ia  r^f  dfrnpHag,  body  of  sin,  de- 
notes the  body  as  in  and  by  itself  the  seat  of  sin,  which  De  Wette 
has  again  adopted,  is  sufficientlyrefuted  by  Eeiche.*  After  the  avvea- 
rav(iti)6ri  the  KarapyijO^  cannot  have  any  weaker  meaning ;  according  to 
De  Wette  it  is  merely  "  to  make  inactive."  Yet  in  the  stronger 
and  strict  acceptation,  the  thought  is  untrue,  for  the  body  subject  to 
sin  is  not  to  be  annihilated  in  the  process  of  regeneration,  but  glo- 
rified. It  were  a  forced  explanation  to  say,  that  in  its  very  glorifi- 
cation the  sinful  body  is  actually  annihilated  and  absorbed  by  the 
spiritual  body.  Here,  therefore,  we  might  perhaps  compare  the  He- 
brew usage  of  nsj  or  t^ia,  by  which  the  reality  and  substance  of  a 
thing  is  denoted,  Still  it  is  simpler  to  intei-pret  otJ/io  from  the  com- 
plete carrying  out  of  the  image  of  the  crucifixion  of  sin,  sin  itself 
being  considered  as  embodied.  Thus  Theodoret,  later  Koppe,  Flatt, 
Benccke,  Eeiche. — Ver.  16,  etc,  the  service  of  sin  is  described  at 
length  as  SovXeia^   iondage.'f — The  whole  of  ver.  7  is  wanting  in 

*  We  shall  declare  ouraelvea  moro  at  lai^e  at  the  close  of  the  Tth  chapter,  on  the  rela- 
tion wliich,  according  to  the  Pauline  conception,  the  bodily  sabataiice  bears  to  sin. 

\  At  '.he  words  ToU/ajxerL  Sov^eiieiv  Cnlvin  observes;  "unde  scquitur,  uos,  quamdiu 
SQmos  Adoj  fllii  ^  nihil  quam  homines,  peccah)  sic  esse  mancipatos,  ut  nihil  possimua 
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some  of  the  FatherSj  but  it  ia  without  doubt  genuine,  and  omitted 
only  as  being  merely  explanatory ;  as  such  it  cannot  refer  immedi- 
ately to  spiritual,  but  to  physical  death  ;  though  conceived  indeed 
in  its  analogy  with  spiritual  death.  In  physical  death,  however,  we 
are  not  so  much  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  einner  is  free  from  sin, 
that  is,  that  he  cannot  sin  any  more  [for  SediKalurai^  is  justified,  has 
a  character  too  decidedly  judicial],  as  rather  to  a  sentence  of  punish- 
ment to  which  Christ's  death  also  points  ;  he  who  died  in  consequence 
of  this  sentence,  even  although  he  returned  to  life  is  acquitted  from 
the  sin  on  account  of  which  he  was  condemned,*  for  he  has  expi- 
ated it.  [Guilt  before  men  only,  is  spoken  of  in  this  sentence,  and 
satisfaction  to  civil  justice  ;  not  Divine  eternal  justice.]  80  is  man 
also  dead  in  Christ,  and  as  dead,  incapable  of  serving  sin.  Thus. 
justiflcation  stands  in  no  contradiction  with  the  law.  According  to 
tho  law  the  sinner  must  die,  and  even  so  he  dies  who  is  justified 
through  Chrat ;  but  in  the  dying  of  the  old  man  the  new  gets  life. 
Upon  SiKaiovadcu  dno  comp.  Acts  xiii.  39.) 

Vers,  8,  9. — In  the  certainty,  therefore,  of  death  with  Christ  lice 
the  certainty  also  of  life  with  him,  that  is,  of  his  life  in  us,  for  in 
him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  infinite,  immortal  life.  Entirely  the 
same  train  of  thought  is  found  2  Cor.  v.  14,  etc.,  from  which  repe- 
tition may  be  perceived  what  deep  root  it  had  in  the  apostle's 
mind.  (While  the  believer  has  in  his  immediate  consciousness  the 
certainty  of  his  death  with  Christ,  yet  his  living  with  Sim  [av^yvj^ 
although  hkewise  present  in  him  in  the  germ,  is  still  in  so  far  future, 
as  it  reaches  its  complete  development  only  in  the  ^(^  al<ivio^,  eter- 
nal life.  But  this  faith  has  its  firm  ground  in  the  unconquerable 
life  of  Christ,  which  he  dispenses  withont  ceasing  to  his  people. — 
The  oiich-i  Kvpieveij  hath  dominion  no  longer,  intimates  that  death 
certainly  had  dominion  over  Christ,f  in  that  he  really  died,  but  not 
by  the  necessity  of  nature,  but  by  freely  giving  up  himself  in  love 
[John  X.  18;  PhU.  ii.  7].  Yet  even  in  death  life  could  not  be 
holden  of  death,) 

Ver.  10. — The  relation  which  Christ,  the  life  (John  i,  4),  bore  to 
death,  on  which  our  hope  of  life  rests,  is  yet  more  nearly  defined, 
namely,  tliat  His  death,  suffered  once  for  all,  occurred  only  for  our 
sins ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  to  God.     There  is  no  diffi- 

aliud,  quam  peeoara ;  Ohtisto  rero  inaitos  a  misora  hac  necessitate  Kberari ;  non  quod 
Btatim  dasinamaa  in  totum  peocare,  sed  lit  sinius  tandem  in  pugna  superiorea." 

*  In  entirely  the  same  sense  the  Tnlmiid  nays :  postquam  moi'tuua  est  homo,  cessat  a 
priBceptis.    Shabb.  foL  151.  2  (oomp.  Meuaohen,  N.  T.  e  Talmade,  Ulustr.  p^.  170). 

+  If  theologians  of  the  Reformatioa  believed  that  death  had  dominion  over  Jesua  un- 
til the  reanrreoton,  their  opinion  resta  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  descent  to  heU  and 
its  impori  (Comp.  at  !  Pot.  iii.  18.)  Our  Lord  appeared  among  the  dead  as  already 
conqueror  over  death;  God  is  cot  a  God  of  tha  dead,  but  of  tho  living,  may  also  be  said 
of  him. 
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culty  in  the  first  half  of  tho  verse  ;  the  idea  of  Kvpisvsiv  (ver.  9)  leada 
the  apostle  to  a  closer  description  of  the  death  of  Christ.  He  died 
not  for  himself,  but  for  men,  that  la,  for  the  doing  away  of  their 
eins,  not  often  and  for  ever,  hut  once.  (Hehr.  ix.  12,  26,  etc.,  x.  10.) 
The  greatness  of  his  sacrifice  outweighed  hy  his  dying  once  man- 
kind's eternal  death.  In  the  second  half,  however,  the  fft  tw  OeQ, 
liveth  to  God,  causes  a  difficulty,  some  antithesis  laeing  looked  for 
to  s<j>dTTa^,  once  for  all,  or  at  least  to  d/iapTia,  sin,  hut  neither  is 
found  in  the  ^^  tw  BeGi.  The  antithesis  to  lifidna^,  once  for  all,  may 
lie  in  the  present  tense  by  its  expression  of  continuity.  The  rii 
esy  is  more  difficult.  For  if  the  words  are  to  he  construed  :  "  He 
liveth  for  God,  with  regard  to  God,"  this  did  Jesus  even  on  earth, 
and  in  his  heavenly  Being  he  lives  again  not  less  for  men  than  on 
earth.  The  whole  thought,  then,  appears  somewhat  irrevelant ; 
dtsaioavvTj  might,  it  would  seem,  have  been  better  opposed  to  djiaprla. 
The  only  tenable  acceptation  of  the  passage  seems  to  many  to  be 
that  of  the  Fathers.  Chrysostom,  and  after  him  Theophylact,  take 
T&  6e(5  as  tV  T^  dwditei  rov  Bsov,  that  is,  through  God  ;  taken  so,  the 
idea  certainly  of  eternal  and  imperishable  life,  which  the  context 
requires,  conies  clearly  into  view,  since  it  is  God  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  But  even  so,  there  arises  no  antithesis  to 
d[iapria,  and  then  too  we  have  no  fitting  sense  for  ver.  11,  where  "liv- 
ing to  God"  is  said  of  men,  and  where  yet  it  can  have  no  other  sense 
tlian  ver.  10.  Accordingly  we  can  only  say,  that  to  live  to  God  is  the 
same  as  "  to  live  to  ligbteousness,"  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering it  among  men ;  thus  this  sense  results  :  Christ  died  once 
for  sin,  that  is,  to  extirpate  it,  and  lives  eternally  for  God,  that  ia, 
to  further  righteousness.  Death  is  then  as  at  v.  10,  11,  understood 
as  worldng  forgiveness,  and  the  resurrection,  righteousness.  And  in 
ver.  11,  the  idea  is  brought  down  to  the  human  level,  and  under- 
stood as  a  dying  from  sin  and  a  hving  for  God. 

(The  6  is  best  taken  as  accusative  of  the  object,  in  the  sense,  "  in 
as  fiir  as,  in  respect  that,"  so  that  in  the  first  member  the  odp^^  in 
the  other  the  wvEVfia,  is  to  be  understood.  Thus  the  passage  be- 
comes entirely  parallel  to  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  QavaTo^el^  fiev  oapKi,  ^wonotj]- 
6el;  6e  -rrvEvtian,  put  to  death  indeed  in  the  flesh,  etc.  [comp.,  too, 
the  parallel  2  Cor.  xiii.  4].  Eciohe  take  it  so  only  in  the  second 
member,  but  the  antithesis  requires  it  equally  in  the  first.  To  com- 
plete the  antithesis,  some  would  construe  t^  <i/(apTt(t also  :  "through 
sin"  [comp.  upon  the  ablative  use  of  the  dative  Winer's  Gram.  p. 
194].  But  the  parallel  veitpoi  dimpria,  ver.  11,  forbids  this,  as  we 
observed  upon  ^  Beoi,  which  cannot  mean  to  live  through  God.) 

Ver,  11. — Hitherto  Paul  hail  conceived  and  set  forth  the  relation 
of  believers  to  sin  entirely  abstractly,  and  accordingly  said  that  what 
came  to  pass  in  Christ,  came  to  pass  virtually  in  all  believers.    As 
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Christ  died  and  rose  again,  so  are  also  all,  who  are  incorporate  in 
Mm  through  tho  washing  of  regeneration,  really  dead  in  the  old  man, 
can  tiierefore,  as  bGing  dead,  serve  bid  no  more,  and  live  really  in 
the  new  man.  But  the  relation  does  not  so  pui'ely  shew  itaelf  in  the 
concrete  case.  As  douhtless  the  Jtingdom  of  God,  which  has  peace, 
righteousness,  and  happiness  in  its  train,  exists  on  earth,  yet  peace, 
righteousness,  and  happiness  have  not  yet  domimon  upon  earth ;  so 
may  also  the  new  man,  Christ  in  us,  truly  live  in  an  individual  man, 
without  having  as  yet  absolute  dominion,  Eather  does  the  process 
alike  of  the  dying  of  the  old  man,  and  of  the  growing  life  of  the 
new  (which  mutually  condition  each  other)  extend  over  our  whole 
earthly  life,  while  to  the/wtore  life  is  reserved  their  consummation, 
which  without  the  glorification  of  the  hody  (Kom.  viii.  11),  is  im- 
possible. Therefore  the  life  of  the  believer  exhibits  itself  as  an 
oscillating  between  tivo  opposite  extremes  ;  its  result,  the  final 
perfection  of  the  new  man,  as  well  as  the  complete  death  of  the  old, 
reaches  heyond  this  present  life.  To  this  relation,  as  it  appears  in 
the  concrete,  the  apostle  passes  with  the  Xoyl^sads  iav-ov^  vsKpoi^, 
reckon  yourselves  dead.  For  as  iii.  21,  etc.,  he  had  represented  ah- 
slracfc  righteousness,  and  then  iv.  1,  etc.,  in  the  imputation  of 
righteousness  (Xoyi^sadai  eli;  SiiiatoavvTpi)^  considered  its  concrete 
production  in  man,  he  draws  here  a  like  distinction.  This  passage 
is  therefore  pre-eminently  important  to  the  apprehension  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  old  and  new  man,  a  doctrine  specially  treated  atvii. 
8,  etc.,  in  the  portraiture  of  the  process  by  which  the  new  man  is 
developed.  The  common  view  already  touched  at  vi.  2,  that  the 
apostle  is  treating  here  merely  of  purposes  and  vows  to  forsake  sin, 
and  practise  righteousness,  as  assumed  at  baptism,  has  an  apparent 
support  in  the  imperative  form  given  to  the  subsequent  discourse. 
Paul  exhorts  to  forsake  sin  and  serve  righteousness  (vers.  13, 18, 19); 
he  presumes  consequently,  it  is  said,  that  this  has  been,  as  yet,  by  no 
means  done,  but  merely  promised  in  good  resolutions.  Thence  it  is 
inferred  that  no  real  vicarious  power  is  ascribed  to  the  dying  and 
rising  again  of  Christ,  but  that  it  has  only  the  weight  of  an  influen- 
tial example.  But  the  conception  of  the  true  relation  between  the 
old  and  the  new  man  gives  a  perfect  insight  into  Paul's  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Where  by  regeneration  a  new  man  is  bom,  there  the  man 
is  certainly  no  more  sub  lege  (ver.  14),  but  still  as  yet  by  no  means  in 
lege,  since  even  the  new  man  needs  for  this  a  full  development,  in 
which  alone  he  gets  absolute  dominion ;  he  must  rather  walk  con- 
stantly cum  lege,  and  by  no  means  arbitrarily  break  loose  from  the 
law,  for  against  this,  vii,  1,  etc.,  he  is  warned,  as  against  a  spiritual 
adultery.  Just  as  little,  however,  may  he  fall  back  again  into  a  legal 
state  (which  the  apostle  censures  in  the  Galatians),  since  then  fear 
rules  him  instead  of  love,  and  his  worl^  are  not  the  outgushing  of 
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grateful  love,  l3Ut  the  means  of  purchasing  salvation.  Yet  the 
spectacle  of  the  old  man  etill  mighty  in  him  tempts  him  continually 
to  such  relapse  into  the  state  under  the  law  ;  therefore  the  apostle 
gives  here  the  wise  precept,  preventing  alike  both  forma  of  deviation, 
so  in  faith  always  to  regard  himself  as  absolutely  dead  to  sin,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  constantly  in  faith  to  appropriate  Christ,  as  him 
who  slays  sin  and  qnickens  the  new  man.  By  this  continual  action 
of  faith  the  new  man  is  constantly  nourished  by  powers  from  above, 
and  the  man — the  essential  self— is  engaged  in  a  continual  Exodus 
fi'om  the  Babel  of  sin.  This  considering  ourselves  dead  to  sin, 
however,  is  no  comforting  self-deceit,  but  it  is  a  spiritual  operation 
entirely  genuine,  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  purpose  of  Christ, 
without  which  in  general  no  real  sanctification,  the  gaining,  above 
all,  of  thorough  humility  and  divestuve  of  seliishnc^,  is  possible. 
For  it  has  its  truth  in  this — that  the  germ  of  the  man  created  in  re- 
generation in  fact  is  absolutely  pure  (1  John  iii,  9),  and  salvation  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  depending  on  its  development,  but  the  de- 
gree of  glorification  only.  (Comp.  particularly  thereon  at  1  Cor. 
iii.  11,  etc.)  Therefore  may  the  behever,  although  he  knows  that 
he  is  capable  of  a  greater  development  of  the  new  man,  look  to- 
wards death  without  anxiety  for  his  salvation,  because  this  depends 
not  upon  the  degree  of  individual  development,  but  upon  the  faith- 
ful laying  hold  of  God's  objective  decree  of  grace,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  increased  nor  diminished,  but  abides  unchangeable,  as  God 
himself  This  "  reckon  yourselves  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto 
God,"  is  finally  so  much  the  more  an  urgent  admonition  for  all,  as 
even  in  the  life  of  the  maturest  believers  times  of  heavy  conflict 
frequently  set  in,  in  which  their  new  lite  in  God  is  quite  hidden 
imm  themselves,  and  they  seem  abandoned  to  sin.  In  such  times  of 
sternest  ordeal,  it  behooves  them,  through  the  faith  that  sees  not, 
that  against  hope  believes  in  hope  (iv,  18),  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  secure  the  victory. 

{The  addition  t^  /cvpiw  fm&v  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best 
Codd.  Perhaps  tho  words  have  found  way  into  the  passage  from 
liturgical  use.  Whether  the  stop  be  placed  after  i/ieJc  or  after 
kavrovq  makes  no  difference  to  the  thought ;  after  •hfteiq  is  tho  more 
simple  as  to  grammar.) 

Vers,  12-14.* — Sin,  therefore  (with  a  glance  back  to  ver.  1),  is 
no  more  to  have  dominion,  over  him  who  does  not  Hve  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace,  than  death  over  Christ  (ver.  9);  he  has  access 
to  those  resources  of  spiiitual  life  in  Christ,  which  are  stronger  than 
sin  (v.  15).     But  the  apostle  purposely  chooses  the  words  0aot\svuv, 

*  From  Ter.  12  the  prineipal  ideas  of  Bin,  unrighteousness  and  righteousnesa,  have  aa- 
6umed  almost  personal  forma  ;  in  order  liat  this  personifiention  may  be  distinguished, 
FritzEche  has  bad  them  not  unenitablj  printed  with  cupitol  iuitisl  letters 
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Kvpieveiv  here,  to  eignify  tho  relation  of  the  believer  to  sin.  For 
while  the  laio  is  able  to  check  gross  outward  transgressions  (epya 
iTovt)pd),  and  in  it  a  man,  even  without  grace,  can  perform  opera 
extet^a  and  eiviUa;  yet  even  under  grace  he  may  not  entirely 
avoid  and  check  more  subtle  workings  of  sin,  inconsiderate  words 
and  deeds,  sinful  desires  and  impulses,  since  the  old  man  at  times 
represses  the  new,  and  restricts  hia  action.  Hence  there  is  need  of 
the  constant  cleansing  and  ever  renewed  intercession  of  Christ  (1 
John  ii,  1),  of  daily  repentance  and  forgiveness,  as  expressed  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  symbolically  represented  by  the  washing 
of  the  feet,  (Comp.  at  John  xiii.  11,  etc.)  From  this  state, 
however,  the  dominion  of  sin  must  be  distinguished,  that  is,  its 
free,  unresisted  sway  in  the  life  of  man ;  this  in  the  regenerate  is 
utterly  inconceivable,  (Comp,  at  vii.  25.)  The  whole  representa- 
tion finally  in  this  passage  (as  in  the  following  16-21)  is  so  man- 
aged that  the  man  never  appears  absolutely  independent,  as  the 
natural  man  is  disposed  to  consider  his  state,  but  as  constantly 
governed  by  an  element.  As  one  who  is  swimming  in  a  powerful 
stream,  notmthstanding  his  self-willed  movements,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  follow  the  course  of  tlie  current  ;  such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unregenerate  man  in  this  world's  sinful  stream ;  he 
receives  his  course  from  the  prince  of  this  world  (apx<'>'^  t°v  kSojiov 
rovrov),  and  is  incapable  of  freeing  himself  from  this  stream,  how- 
ever he  may  be  able,  by  applying  his  powers  in  true  practice  of  law 
(which  aifords  him  the  attainment  of  Ajuaiitia  civilis),  to  avoid 
Binlcing  yet  deeper  into  the  mire.  But  if  the  higher  and  redeeming 
power  of  Christ  has  drawn  him  from  this  sinful  stream  (vii,  24), 
he  stands  not  even  then  absolut-ely  isolate  and  independent.  A 
new  stream  receives  him,  yet  a  holy,  blessed  stream  of  Divine 
light,  by  which  to  let  himself  be  governed  and  determined  is  the 
highest  freedom.  In  service,  tlierefore,  man  is  always;  and  there 
is  no  middle  state  between  the  seiwice  of  sin  and  the  service  of 
(rod.  Man  has  either  Jmtijicaiion,  or  forgiveness  of  sios  (and 
with  it  life  and  salvation),  entirely,  or  he  has  it  not  ai  all.^  Sanc- 
tijication,  which  springs  from  living  faith,  as  the  fruit  of  love  re- 
turned, has  its  degrees,  and  may  be  pursued  more  earnestly  or  more 
lukewarmly;  but  this  does  not  determine,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore, the  state  of  grace,  salvation,  but  only  the  degree  of  glory  in 
salvation  (1  Oor.  iii.  12-15.)  This  is  tho  apostolic  and  evangeUeal 
doctrine,  which  no  force  and  no  prudence  can  protect  from  misun- 
derstanding (whether  it  come  undesignedly  from  ignorance,  or  de- 
signedly from  depravity  of  heart),  but  which  nevertheless  remains 

*  Rightly  says  Lutlier ;  "  Where  this  article  is  gone,  the  ohuroli  is  gone,  anii  no  error 
can  ba  withstooij.  If  we  stand  t<i  it,  we  liSTe  tlie  true,  heavenly  sun,  but  if  we  let  it 
go,  wc  liave  nothing  but  helliah  darkness." 
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the  way  which  alone  leads  to  God,  and  upon  which  the  sincere  and 
humble  cannot  err.  The  erring  of  the  insincere  upon  it,  as  well 
as  the  offence  which  the  proud  take  at  this  way  of  God,  is  most 
propeiiy,  as  was  observed  before,  one  among  the  Divine  purposes 
in  having  this  word  of  reconciliation  preached  (2  Cor,  v,  18,  etc.), 
for  Christ  ie  to  be  aa  well  the  rock  on  which  the  proud  are  shattered, 
as  on  which  the  humble  stay  themselves.  The  key,  however,  to 
this  mystery,  that  the  doctrine  of  reconcihation  without  exacting 
works,  begets  in  the  mind  the  purest  works,  lies  here ;  that  love 
awakens  answering  lovo  and  strong  desire  for  holiness.  Thereby 
man's  striving  ceases  to  be  a  heavy,  bitter  task-work  ;  he  no  more 
struggles  tliat  ho  may  be  saved  and  please  G-od;  but  iecause  he 
is  become,  without  deserving,  saved,  and  acceptable  to  God  in 
the  Beloved  (Bphes.  L  6),  he  works  for  love  as  in  his  own  cause. 
So  theve  are  but  two  states  of  man  (ver,  14);  he  is  either  under 
law,  or  under  ffrace.  Under  the  scourge  of  the  law  he  deals  iu 
works,  and  serves  for  hire  (iv.  4),  but  aecording  to  strict  principles 
of  retribution,  he  fares  by  it  but  badly ;  if  he  is  tempted  he  ialls, 
and  sin  has  rule,  even  though  the  better  elements  occasionally  con- 
quer. On  the  other  hand,  under  grace,  man  is  indeed  also  tempted, 
hut  he  conquers,  even  though  sin,  at  intervals,  still  reasserts  her 
power. 

(Aa  regards  the  expression  iv  t^  ft^r^  vjiHv  adftaTi.,  in  your  mor- 
tal body,  Ovrirov  sw/^o,  mortal  body,  is  used  entirely  —  adp^,fi€sh 
[vii.  18],  or  ra  }ieXri,  members  [vii.  23-25].  But  this  by  no  means 
implies  that,  in  Paul's  view,  sin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  body,  and 
its  sensual  impulses  alone;  it  would  seem  rather  merely  to  signify 
that  it  commonly  makes  itself  known  in  the  body  by  excited  sensu- 
ality. [Oomp,  more  particularly  thereon  at  Kom.  vii.  17.]  But  iu 
the  "body,"  its  attribute  of  mortality  is  made  prominent,  in  order 
to  contrast  the  sinful  body,  and,  as  sinful,  especially  exposed  to  all 
temptations,  with  the  sanctified  organ  of  the  gloriiied  one  [viii.  11]. 
The  words  "  let  not  sin  reign  in  your  body,"  must  not  therefore  be 
regarded  as  distinguishing  the  body  as  the  place  where  it  should 
not  reign,  for  in  vii,  25  the  body  is  described  as  still  subjected 
to  sin,  even  in  the  regenerate  ;  but  they  are  to  be  connected 
thus  :  "  let  not  the  sin  revealing  itself  in  your  mortal  body  reign, 
so  that  ye  yield  to  it,  but  oppose  strong  resistance  to  it  from  the 
spirit,"  "With  ^v  rij  flyjjriji  vftSiv  ou'iJ.art,  we  may,  therefore,  sup- 
ply ovaa,  being,  or  olmvaa,  dwelling  .-^A.\,  the  close  of  ver.  12,  the 
Codd.  vary  much.  Some  have  only  avrxi,  others  only  Toiq  &TnBvii,lai^ 
avTOv,  others  both  together.  One  dative  only  can  be  received,  for 
the  blending  of  the  two  in  the  text.  ree.  by  an  additional  iv  is  cer- 
tainly inadmissible.  Goschen  has  declared  for  the  reception  of  rai^ 
imBviiiaii  avrov  ;  notwithstanding,  the  addition  of  the  dative  might 
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be  more  easy  of  explanation  than  its  omission^  as  the  mere  infinitive 
seems  somewhat  hare.—Tlapiardvai,  to  present,  that  is,  to  give  up 
or  offer  for  disposal.  The  word  uwAo  is  suggested  by  the  figure 
of  a  contest,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  apostle's  concep- 
tion. [Gomp.  Bphes.  vi,  12,  etc.]  The  addition  dig  t'/c  veKpuv  0vTag, 
as  ctlive  from  the  dead,  intiniatcs  that  the  service  of  sin  is  possible 
only  in  spiritual  death ;  where  lii'e  is,  there  is  its  longing  for  the 
fountain  of  hfe.) 

Vers.  15,  16. — After  this  statement,  the  apostle  expressly  re- 
sumes the  question  from  7er.  1,  only  with  this  modification,  that  he 
considers  more  definitely  the  Christian's  relation  to  the  law,  his  being 
under  law  and  under  grace.  For  as  the  purpose  of  God  in  Christ 
is  ao  hard  to  be  comprehended,  not  merely  by  the  Jew,  hut  hj 
man  generally,  that  he  slowly  abandons  the  dream  that  right- 
eousness and  salvation  must  he  Ms  work,  not  God's  act ;  so  also 
he  is  exposed  to  the  opposite  Antinomian  error,  that,  if  man  is 
not  saved  by  the  law,  but  by  grace,  sin  ia  a  thing  indifferent, 
and  the  law  useless.  To  this  error  the  apostle,  in  what  f{)Ilows, 
opposes  the  reasoning,  that  if  the  man  bo  no  raoro  under  law,  he  on 
no  account  lives  witliovi  the  law,  or  above  the  law,  but  in  and  loith 
it,  Man's  state  is  under  the  law,  when,  as  a  foreign  element,  it 
meets  him  from  without,  and  by  its  rigid  commandment,  checks  and 
confines  the  resisting  life ;  this  is  not  in  itself  a  false,  though  a  sub- 
ordinate state,  which  is  to  bring  on  the  higher  one  of  the  life  in  and 
with  the  law.  For  in  this  state,  the  law  estabhshes  itself  as  the  in- 
ward principle  of  life  itself ;  it  appears  as  written  on  the  tables  of 
the  heart,  and  as  one  with  the  will  of  man.  Without  law,  or  alto- 
gether above  the  law,  man  can  never  be,  for  the  law  is  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  essence  itself.  Upon  this  deeper  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  law,  Paul  also  founds  hia  argument,  in  which,  although  he 
does  not  use  the  terms  h  v6iia>,  m>v  voim,  he,  in  fact,  expresses  the 
idea  which  they  denote.  He  refutes,  namely,  the  question,  whether 
we  shall  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  ? 
by  saying,  we  are  in  the  very  state  of  grace  made  free  from  sin,  and 
become  servants  to  God  {Sov^Givrsg  6e^,  ver.  22),  and  therefore  can 
serve  it  no  more.  This  thought  of  the  service  of  God,  or,  which  ia 
the  same  thing,  of  righteousness,  must  not,  however,  be  again  un- 
derstood as  an  outward  and  servile  relation  towards  God,  as  under 
the  dominion  of  the  law  ;  for  this  is  just  what  grace  has  overcome 
(viii.  15) ;  but  as  an  inioard  one.  The  soul  of  him  who  is  living  in 
the  state  of  grace  serves  God,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  abode  in  it  by 
his  Spirit,  which  is  his  own  being  (John  xir.  23  ;  Eom.  v.  5),  and 
so  becomes  the  determining  principle  of  its  life.  Now,  as  the  Divine 
nature  hiis  the  law  not  m  itself  or  beside  itself,  hut  being  Divine,  is 
itself  the  law,  so  also  the  regenerate  man,  in  the  indwelhng  of  the 
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Divine  Spirit,  as  the  moving,  governing  power  witLin  liim,  has  the 
law  itBelf  esaentially  within  him  {Eora.  viii.  14),  and  cannot,  as  such, 
act  otherwise  tlian  perfectly  (1  John  iii.  9).  True,  this  state  appears 
absolutely,  in  no  one  here  on  earth ;  for  as  in  every  regenerate  man  the 
old  man  still  lives,  so  also  moments  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one  in 
which  it  gets  the  better  of  the  new  (1  John  ii.  1).  The  service  of 
God  in  Christ  stiU  appears  to  the  old  man  as  a  yoke  (Matth.  xi.  30), 
because  he  feels  that  it  leads  him  unto  deith  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  exemption  from  the  yoke  ol  the  law,  he  feels  himself 
entirely  without  restriction  Thus  understood,  the  entire  follow 
ing  passage  is  in  strictest  consistency  with  itself,  and  with  what 
precedes  it;  to  the  false  iXsuOepi-a,  libeity  (Galat,  v.  13;  1  Pet. 
ii.  16)  is  opposed  the  true,  which  is  indeed  dejiendence  upon  God 
himself. 

(The  reading  djiaQT^a-^ixev  has  certainly  weighty  authorities  ; 
particularly  the  Codd.  A.O.D.E.,  etc.  Still  it  is  probably  only  a 
correction  of  diiaf)T^ao[iev^  because  the  future  seemed  unusually 
applied  here.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  here  as  the  possibility  or 
admiasibleness  of  disregarding  the  law.  The  conjunctive  of  the  fu- 
ture, besides,  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  vanoua 
readings.*  (Oomp.  Winer's  Gr.  p.  70,  e.)  The  first  half  of  ver.  16 
seems  pleonastic,  but  the  actual  bondage  [SovAoi  ioTs  &  -bTraKov&rel  is 
to  be  understood  as  the  consequence  of  the  yielding  one's  self  \naptrj- 
Toi-ot],  so  that  the  sei^e  is  :  "  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  to  obey, 
to  him  ye  must  then  pay  obedience."  Thus  the  dependence  of  man 
as  creature  is  held  to  view  ;  he  serves  always,  if  not  God,  then  sin 
and  its  prince.  [John  viii.  44.]  He  cannot,  however,  at  any  moment 
he  would,  release  himself  from  his  service  to  whom  he  once  yielded 
himself ;  hut  the  power  of  that  element  to  which  he  surrendered 
himself,  either  of  good  or  evil,  binds  him.  As  the  sinner  feels  the 
heavy  yoke  of  sin,  he  would  often  be  quit  of  it ;  hut  as  he  hates 
only  the  evil  consequences,  and  not  sin  itself,  he  continues  bound, 
and  sin  becomes  the  punishment  of  sin.  As  the  Christian  feels  the 
bitterness  of  the  Cross,  and  the  world's  contempt,  which  befalls 
him,  the  wish  may  at  the  same  time  rise  within  him,  Couldst  thou 
be  again  as  thou  wast  before  I  but  the  power  of  grace  holds  him 
to  his  good,  and  so  becomes  its  own  reward. — Ver.  16.  "  Sin  and 
obedience"  lajiaprla,  i'KaKorj],  and  "death  and  righteousness" 
[OttvaTOf,  SiKau>cvvrj\  do  not  form  sharply  defined  antitheses.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  clear,  according  to  v.  19,  that  the  very  nature  of  sin,  is 
disobedience  [iropnKo^,  comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin 
of  witchcraft],  its  contrast  may  be  urrityco^,  obedience.  And  to  Odva- 
TOf,  as  spiritual  and  bodily  death,  as  consummated  fruit  of  sin  (ver, 

•  But  itfiap-r^aaficv  is  not  a  Conj.  Future,  tut  Aorist,  tho  1  Aor.  from  ?'/fidpT!}aa  being 
used  ia  the  Few  Testament.    So  Win.  6r.  .6  ed.  p.  Jfi. 
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21),  not  less  aptly  is  opposed  diKacorrvvrj  —  diKaio^  dvai,  the  essential 
internal  state  of  righteousness,  as  in  germ  identical  with  eternal 
life,  [ver,  22],  which  is  not  merely  to  be  lioped  for  hereafter,  but 
begins  already  hei-e. — The  omission  of  dq  ddvarov  in  D.E,  and 
other  authoritieB,  may  doubtless  be  accounted  for  by  ddvarog  not 
appearing  to  the  copyists  to  form  an  antithesis  to  SmawovvTi. — The 
•^Toi  is  =  ^,  the  earlier  writers  usually  put  qrof  once  only,  the  later 
also  repeat  it, 

Ver.  17. — This  salutary  turn  then,  Paul  Continues,  has,  thanks 
be  to  God  (vii.  24),  taken  place  with  hia  readers  ;  they  have  aban- 
doned the  sei-vice  of  sin,  and  become  obedient  to  the  truth.  The 
same  holds  good  of  all  the  truly  converted  ;  the  old  ia  passed  away, 
and  a  new  life  has  begun.  In  the  passage  vii.  24,  25,  this  transition 
will  be  more  particularly  represented  in  its  peculiar  character. 

(In  the  ^Ts  6ovXot  the  preterite  has  its  full  force,  so  that  the  former 
state  is  conceived  as  past  by  ;  for,  though  sin  in  the  believer  is  not 
entirely  removed,  yet  it  does  not  control  the  man,  but  is  controlled  by 
him.  The  v-naKovetv  is  =^  SovXog  elvat  tov  Qeov  ;  in  order,  however, 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  show  of  life  in  faith,  the  apostle  adds 
^K  Kap6ia^,/rom  the  heart  [=  aa^  Vaa,  Deut.  vi.  5],  which  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  whole  being,  with  the  very  seat  of  personality,  into 
the  gospel, — The  expression  rv-rrog  Sidaxij?,  form  of  doctrine,  for 
eiayyekiov,  is  remarkable.  The  idea  of  "form,  type,"  scarcely  har- 
monizes with  the  verb  inaKovtiv ;  it  should  have  been  said,  seem- 
ingly :  "  Ye  have  shaped  yourselves  to  the  form  of  doctrine."  But 
in  the  ■imaitovEiv  this  idea  is,  in  feet,  latent,  for  as  the  servant  of  sin 
admits  its  image  in  himself,  so  he  who  obeys  the  truth  receives 
her  form  within  him.  Commonly,  indeed,  the  Old  Testament  is 
called  TVTToq,  as  type  of  the  Hew  [1  Cor.  x.  6  ;  Heb.  viii,  5],  but 
the  New  Testament  itself  may  also  be  called  Tvi^og,  as  the  model 
for  the  life  of  believers. — As  to  the  construction,  vtsokovuv  is  never 
construed  in  the  New  Testament  with  dg,  but  always  with  the 
dative  ;  it  is  more  appropriate,  therefore,  to  connect  k?  with  Trops- 
(MflijTS,  ^  8f  •nat^ESodij  elg  iifiaq  or  ijilv  ;  so  that  •Ka^a6i66vai  denotes  the 
guidance  of  Divine  grace,  which  leads  men  to  the  gospel.  This 
certainly  unaccustomed  use  of  TTapa6i6o<T$ac  has  induced  Van  Hengel, 
after  the  analogy  of  Rom.  i,  24,  26,  28,  to  refer  it  to  a  deliverance 
to  errors,  which,  however,  tvtto^  SiSaxijg  cannot  possibly  denote.  The 
accusative  Tv-nov  stands  according  to  the  proposed  resolution  of  the 
construction  by  attraction  for  -nJirw,) 

Vera.  18-20. — To  the  faise  freedom,  which  the  natural  man  ia 
wont  to  find  without  the  restraint  of  the  law,  the  apostle  opposes 
the  true,  which  consists  in  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  sin,  and  in 
the  service  of  G«d  and  of  righteousness,  which  his  Spirit  creates  in 
man.     This  conception  of  righteousness  as  a  new  bondage  (fiovXsia), 
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Paul  justifies  as  a  necessary  condcRCcnsion  to  the  level  of  h 
The  notion  of  freedom  (John  viii.  36}  might  have  been  conceived  by 
them  as  absolute  and  unbounded  licentiousness,  therefore  he  describe 
it  aa  a  new  and  nobler  bondage,  as  ohe  Eedeemer  also  himself 
(Mattb.  xi.  29,  30)  represented  it  as  the  assuming  of  a  yoke,  a 
burden.  The  earthly  life  of  the  beKever,  since  true  freedom  never 
appears  perfected,  is  represented  with  periect  truth  as  the  going 
under  a  yoke  or  burden  {^vy6g,  ipopTlov)^  though  easier  than  that  of 
the  Old  Testament.  For  although  God's  commandments  are  not 
grievous  to  the  new  man  who  lives  in  love  (1  John  v.  3),  yet  this 
new  man,  the  real  self,  still  continues  united  with  the  old  man,  and 
BO  far  is  sensible  of  a  servitude  of  righteousness.  Not  until  in  the 
impossibility  of  sin  comes  absolute  perfection,  and  God  in  Man 
is  become  all  ia  all,  does  the  IKevOepla  rrjg  (Sofi/f  ruv  risvuv,  t.  9,, 
glorious  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God  (Eom,  viii,  21)  appear.  Yet 
even  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  believer  we  observe  a  specific  differ- 
ence from  the  natural  state.  In  the  latter,  although  with  some 
good,  the  man  expressly  and  unresistingly  served  sin  ;  in  the  state 
of  grace,  although  he  sometimes  fall,  be  aa  expressly*  serves  right- 
eousness unto  perfection. 

(The  parenthesis :  dvd^mvov  Myui  s.  t.  A.,  has  reference,  not 
barely  to  the  figure  generally,  but  also  to  the  nature  of  the  figure, 
as  Ruckert  rightly  observes.  The  dvdpi^mvov  therefore  can  only  be 
=  kot'  avBpt^ov  [eomp.  iii.  5],  but  on  no  account  signify,  as  Ori- 
gen,  Chrysostom,  Wetateio,  Semler,  propose,  "what  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  man,  possible  for  man  ;"  for  Paul  requires,  what  no  man 
can  perform,  absolute  righteousness. — The  doOhua  ttj^  aapKoq,  weah- 
ness  of  the  fiesh,  however,  cannot  be  understood,  with  Eeiche,  of 
mere  weakness  of  intellect,  wh  h  ' 
attributing  to  the  Christians  o  E 
treated  of  here,  hut  the  relatio 
comprehending  of  them  is  ha  d 
wanting  in  the  inward  experi 
leofc,  if  they  possess  it.  2dpi,  fl 
nature  of  man,  whereon  more 
calls  the  ikXjj  as  ver.  12,  the  oo 
the  evil  desire  into  act,  in  wh 
forth  death  (James  i,  15). — 'A 
lessness,  iniqwity,  regard  sin  resp 
active  elements,  that  of  enjoyn 

*  Excellent  are  the  worda  of  Anseli  i 

candum  ros  nullos  oogebat  timor,  aed 
vivendam  non  voa  supplicii  matus  urge 
iDiq^uiBsiiflna,  quem  ne  pcBUSi  quidem 
juatlasiiaus  ille,  quem   ne  pteaarum  q 
operi'jua." 
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dvo^tav  the  idea  of  dvojita  is  extended,  so  as  to  become  fhe  entire  oppo- 
site to  dyiafTjiS^,  tbua  designating  the  nature  of  sin  as  opposition  to 
law.  But  the  apostle  with  profound  perception  makes  this.to  spring, 
like  a  blo^om,  from  sin  itself ;  /or  sin  continually  trings  forth  sin; 
only  that  she  produces  forms  ever  more  and  more  fearful  from  her 
teeming  womb.  Even  so  also,  righteousness  successively  reproduces 
herself  in  nobler  forms,  until  she  becomes  sanctification  [dyiaa/iSg. 
Comp.  upon  dyid^eiv  at  John  xiii.  31,  32].  This  expression  depotes 
here,  as  in  1  Thess.  ir.  3,  4,  7,  the  state  of  being  holy,  which  arises 
in  the  holy  God's  communication  of  hie  holiness  to  man  [1  Pet.  i, 
16]  ;  but  so  far  as  the  being  holy  proceeds  from  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  new  man,  dyiao^dq  is  used  also  for  becoming  holy  [2 
Thess.  ii,  13  ;  1  Cor.  i,  30 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2]. — Aovloi:  occurs  as  an  ad- 
jective in  the  New  Testament  only  here.) 

Vers.  21,  22.— -To  discriminate  still  more  sharply  between  the 
two  conceptions  of  law  and  of  grace  respectively,  the  apostle  points, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  final  result  of  their  development.  He  desig- 
nates it  m fruit,  according  to  that  uniform  Scripture  image  which 
compares  man,  in  his  moral  constitution,  with  good  or  bad  trees. 
(Ps.  i.  3  ;  Is.  Ixi  2  ;  Matth.  xii.  33  ;  John  xv.  1,  etc. ;  Rom.  xi.  16, 
etc.;  Judever.  12.)  This  image  is  eminently  significant  in  its  decisive 
antagonism  to  the  Pelagian  spirit,  so  cocvenient  to  fallen  human 
nature.  The  natural  man,  without  knowledge  of  himself,  of  God, 
and  of  sin,  fancies  that  he  will,  by  his  own  power  and  adequate  en- 
deavour, produce  a  virtue  which  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  God's 
judgment  ;  he  knows  not,  that  necessarily  and  naturally  he  can 
bear  no  other  than  evil  fruit,  as  the  wild  tree  can  only  bring  forth 
uncultured,  bitter  fruits.  For,  granting  his  virtuous  striving  to  be 
completely  successful,  it  brings  in  its  train  a  hard  unloving  spirit, 
and  conceited  presumption,  and  thus  as  inevitably  has  death  for  its 
reward  as  if  the  life  were  defiled  by  fleshly  transgressions.  The 
beginning  of  truth — whose  fruit,  holiness,  is  no  less  conformable  to 
nature,  and  the  product  of  that  moral  necessity  which  is  identical 
with  true  freedom— is  for  man  ever  the  confession  that  the  principle 
of  death  rules  in  him,  and  that  life  must  be  conveyed  to  him  from 
without  (vii.  24). 

(Tore  and  ot£,  ver.  20,  answer  to  the  ^tto  voiiov,  as  vvv  does  to 
the  ^TTo  %aptT  slva!.— Paul  does  not  name  the  fruit  of  sin  itself,  as  no 
expression  parallel  to  dyiaa}i6g  presented  itself  to  him  ;  hence  arises 
the  inexact  connexion  by  i<p'  olf,  which  refers  back  to  napm^,  taken 
collectively,  and  thus  refers  to  those  evil  works  \ppya  iroi^pa],  the 
consciousness  of  which  fills  the  better  part  in  man  with  shame.* 

*  From  deep  experience  Calrin  saya:  "Sola est  inx  Domini, qute potest oculos iioetroa 
apenre,  ut  prospioere  queant  latentem  in  cacae  nostra  fceditatem.    Die  igittir  demmn 
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The  note  of  interrogation,  therefore,  is  without  doubt  better  placed 
after  rdrej  than  after  enaiax"vsaQs. — ^TeAof  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
=  aapTrvgj  but  as  denoting  the  iinal  use  made  of  the  fruit  in  accord- 
ance with  its  essential  nature.  Death  therefore  signifies  here  the 
being  rejected  as  of  no  use  and  worthless ;  etemai  life,  the  being 
acknowledged  as  useful,  essentially  answering  its  end.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  imply  that  ddvarog  and  fw^  aliiviog  have  here  other 
than  their  ordinary  signification  ;  but  that  the  ^figure  from  which 
they  properly  spring  gives  to  them  a  modified  relation.  To  explain 
KopiTog  as  "  advantage,  gain,"  is,  as  Reiche  has  well  proved,  here  less 
natural,  especially  as  vii.  4,  5,  speaks  of  bearing  fruit  unto  death 
^aapnoipopiiaai.  t0  Gavd™].  In  the  Sxeiv  BapTToi'  dg  dytaofiov^  having 
frmt  wito  holiness,  holiness  again  is  conceived,  as  at  vi.  19,  as  the 
gradually  developed  result  of  the  life  of  faith.) 

Ver.  23.— In  the  closing  verse  there  is  not  so  much  a  new  thought 
expressed,  as  that  stated  in  vers.  21,  22,  more  closely  defined.  Al- 
though, namely,  both  courses  of  life  bring  their  fruit,  whose  difierent 
quality  decides  the  final  event,  yet  their  respective  relations  are  by 
no  means  identical.  Sin  is  altogether  man's  ;  death,  therefore,  the 
wages  of  it,  must  also  devolve  upon  him,  according  to  the  law  of 
strict  justice  ;  hut  righteousness  and  holiness  are  absolutely  not  of 
man,  but  the  work  of  God  in  him  (Ephes.  ii.  8-10).  He  cannot, 
therefore,  as  holy,  demand,  and,  according  to  the  law,  receive,  any- 
thing ;  but  the  mercy  of  God  adds  to  the  gracious  gift  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  sanctification,  the  new  gift  of  eternal  life  beside,  Thus 
the  lost  one  must  confess,  that  thtougli  himself  he  has  lost  all,  the 
saved  one  that  through  himself  he  has  gained  nothing,  to  the  glory 
of  the  justice  and  grace  of  the  Lord.  Thus  did  Augustine  rightly 
appreliend  the  passage  (Epist,  105),  while  he  writes  :  "  adversue 
elationis  pestem  vigilantissime  militans,  atipendium,  inquit,  peccati 
mors.  Eecte  stipendium  quia  debetur,  quia  digne  retribuitur,  quia 
meritum  redditur  ;  deinde,  ne  justitia  de  humano  se  extolleret  bono 
merito,  sicut  humanum  malum  non  dubitatur  esse  peccatum,  gratia^ 
inquit,  Dei  vita  teterna," 

(^O^vtov  properly  signifies  provisions,  then  pay  of  soldiers 
[Luke  iii.  14 ;  1  Cor,  ix.  7 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  28,  xiv.  32],  finally,  merited, 
earned  wages  [2  Cor.  xi.  8],  So  here  =  fuaBog,  contrast  to  x'^P'^l^'^, 
comp.  iv.  4.  How  Keiclie  in  such  passages  as  2  Oor.  iv.  17,  v.  10  ; 
2  Tim.  i  12,  iv.  8, 18  [Phil,  iv,  5  is  wrongly  cited],  can  find  the  con- 
trary, namely  that  etemai  life  is  a  mented  reward,  not  the  gift  of 
grace,  is  to  me  inconceivable. ) 

Chap.  vii.  1-3. — Now  although  the  question  proposed  at  vi.  1, 
as  to  the  relation  which  one  living  under  the  gospel  sustained 
t^  qui  sib}  sei^o  displiceii  ac  siue  mieerite 
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to  sin,  might  appear  sufficiently  elacidated  by  the  previous  dis- 
cussion, yet  the  apostlOj  in  order  to  leave  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
thia  important  and  difScult  point,  deems  it  proper  once  more  sum- 
marily to  exhibit  his  idea  by  a  fresh  similitude.  This  comparison 
is  taken  from  marriage,  by  the  laws  of  which  the  wife  is  bound  to 
the  husband  until  he  dies.  His  death  allows  her  the  freedom  to 
form  another  connexion,  without  being  therefore  considered  as  an 
adultress.  This  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  belongs  to  the 
race  universally  ;  any  predominant  reference,  therefore,  to  Jews  or 
proselytes,  is  here  inadmissible.  Even  with  the  nations,  among 
whom  polygamy  prevails,  the  loife  jb  the  property  of  the  husband, 
and  is  not  free  of  him  until  he  dies.  Eiickert,  therefore,  is  right  in 
observing  that  neither  the  address  dfJeA^o/,  brethren,  relates  to  Jew- 
ish Christians,  nor  the  clause  "for  I  speak  to  persona  who  know 
law"  (yiviiaicovai  yap  v6fiovXa.XS).  Banr,  therefore,  seeks  here  in  vain 
a  support  for  his  opinion,  that  the  Christians  of  Eome  had  a  Juda- 
ieing  tendency.  For  as  the  article  is  used  neither  with  yiv^oKovai 
nor  with  vofiov,  no  contrast  can  bo  found  here,  to  others,  who  do  not 
know  the  law  (and  such  indeed  could  hardly  be  supposed)  ;®  but 
the  clause  is  to  be  taken  Uke  the  6,v6pi^mvcn)  X&yii^,  vi.  19.  Ndftof 
signifles  here  the  regulation  existing  among  all  nations,  that  the 
wife  is  bound  to  the  husband,  not  the  Mosaic  law.  The  apostle 
reasons  from  premises  common  to  mankind  ;  in  writing,  therefore, 
to  his  immediate  readers,  he  writes  for  all  intelligent  men  without 
exception.  The  way  o?  applying  this  parable,  however,  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  sin  has  its  difficulties.  The  figure  of  marriage  as 
significant  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  is  certainly  not  unusual 
either  in  the  Old  (Is.  liv.  5  ;  Hos.  ii.  16,  etc.)  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (John  iii.  29  ;  Ephes.  v.  22,  etc.)  ;  but  here  a  second  marriage 
is  spoken  of,  which  is  entered  into,  the  first  being  considered  as  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  husband.  Now  unless  it  be  said  that 
we  are  not  to  press  the  dying  of  the  husband,  which  of  course  can- 
not be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  this  very  point  that  the  whole 
Mgument  turns,  the  question  then  is,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
dying  husband  ?  Euckert,  indeed,  asserts  that  we  have  here  no 
comparison,  but  a  mere  eoMmple  ;  that  the  apostle  could  find  no  in- 
stance, in  which  the  suhject  party  should  die,  and,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  want  of  strict  consistency,  chose  this  one  of  marriage, 
in  which  the  ruling  party  dies  ;  and  that  Paul  might  have  merely 
reversed  the  same  similitude,  and  said  that  by  the  death  of  the  wife 
the  husband  is  free  of  her,  if  that  had  served  his  purpose  better. 
But  taken  so  ho  could  make  no  possible  use  of  the  comparison  of 

*  Glockler  would  have  those  underatood  wto  will  not  know  tte  iaw,  that  is,  the  un- 
rnly ;  however,  if  this  contrast  had  been  intanded,  another  eipreaaioo  would  probably 
liaye  been  ehoacn  for  yaiCi'ntEiv. 
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marriage  for  ihe  illustration  of  his  thoughts.  De  Wette  dispenses 
entirely  with  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  asserting,  that  the 
apostle  has  not  chosen  his  example  accurately,  and  in  this,  instead 
of  bringing  in  the  death  of  the  party  bound  to  the  law  (ver.  1),  has 
brought  in  the  death  of  the  one  to  whom  the  law  hinds,  and  has 
continued  this  confiision  in  the  application  (ver.  4).'  As  we  may 
safely  assume  that  Paul  knew  how  to  choose  his  instaQCOS  with  ex- 
actness and  precision,  we  must  ascertain  with  more  carefulness  who 
the  dying  husband  is.  Two  opinions  prevail  upon  this  ; 
to  owe,  which  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Hilary  p 
and  afterwards  Calvin  and  Bucer  defended,  as  lately  Tholuck  also 
has  done,  the  law  is  the  dying  husband.  But  lirst  of  all,  it  is  mani- 
festly unfit  to  consider  the  law,  holy,  just,  and  good  (vh.  12),  as 
abolished  ;  it  is  in  fact  not  abolished  for  the  behever  (Matth.  v.  17), 
but  only  assumes  a  different  relation  towards  him  ;  he  is  no  more 
wider  the  law,  but  lives  in  it.  In  the  next  place,  according  to  this 
view,  we  pass  suddenly  at  ver.  4  into  another  comparison,  for  there 
it  is  said,  "  ye  are  dead  ;"  yet  such  a  change'  is  at  all  events  extremely 
awkward,  and  should  be  assumed  only  in  extreme  necessity,* 

The  other  opinion  is  proposed  by  Augustine,  and  afterwards 
especially  defended  by  Beza.  Aecoi-ding  to  this,  the  lust  of  sin  ia  at 
first  the  husband,  and  the  old  man,  the  wife  ;  but  In  the  second  mar- 
riage, the  new  man  is  the  wife,  and  Ohrist,  the  principle  of  righteous- 
ness, the  husband.  Against  this  there  is  less  weight  in  Tholuck's 
objection— "  that  in  what  follows  (ver.  7,  etc.)  it  is  not  the  relation 
to  lust,  but  to  the  moral  law,  that  is  treated  of;"  for  tho  law  excites 
(according  to  ver.  11)  lust  (vii.  8,  etc) — than  in  its  assuming  a  second 
wife,  while  according  to  the  comparison,  the  wife  continues  the  same. 
This  difficulty  will  he  ladicaUy  removed  only  by  the  f  jllowing  con- 
ception of  the  pisiage     As  m  Chiist  him&elf,  without  piejudice 

*  There  aeeois  no  objection  to  supposing  a  si  glit  nesactnesi  in  the  fnnn  of  tho 
apoBtlsa  figire.  He  illuBtrates  the  ChisCians  emaueipatioa  tram  the  liw  by  that  of 
the  wife  from  her  oUigationa  to  lier  husband  In  both  oisea  the  relation,  m  broken 
up  by  tho  d^aih  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  case  of  the  wife  by  the  death  of  lier  hus- 
band ,  in  that  of  the  Chiiatian,  by  the  seeming  paradox  of  Iiia  own  death.  In  boOi, 
therefore,  the  emancipation  is  complete,  and  turns  npon  the  Bame  general  fact,  via,,  death, 
Tlie  comparison  then  is  pertineut  and  fbriable,  the  two  cases  having  a  substantial  resem- 
blance, and  their  difference  being  liut  subordinate  and  incidentaL  The  great  fact  is 
brought  out,  that  death  has  eoiae  in  to  disaolre  a  pre-existing  relation.  The  more  obTi- 
OUB  ezplanatiou  of  the  comparison  seems  therefbre  preferable  to  the  somewhat  lanciful 
one  adopted  by  Olshausen.  There  would,  indeed,  ha  no  objection  to  regarding  believers 
as  emancipated  by  the  death  of  the  inc.  For  if  it  be  urged  (as  by  Olshausen)  that  the 
law  is  iwj(  dead  to  the  Chrislian,  since  he  still  lives  in  il,  we  may  answer  that  it  is  not  of 
the  law  as  a  rule  of  life  that  the  apostle  is  speaking,  bat  as  a.  growid  of  jaslifieaUon.  In 
this  sense,  therefbre,  as  he  is  said  (ver.  6)  to  be  dead  to  the  law,  iJie  law  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  stad  to  be  dead  to  him.  Still  it  seems  more  accordant  with  the  apostle's 
purpose  and  language  io  represent  the  changeas  taking  placorather  in  the  person  than 
in  the  law.— [K. 
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to  the  unity  of  his  personality,  the  mortal  ia  distinguished  from  the 
immortal  Chiist  (comp.  Ter.  4,  with  1  Pot.  iii  18),  eo  in  man  also 
the  old  man  is  distinguished  from  the  new,  without  prejudice  to  the 
unity  of  his  personality,  which  Paul  subsequently  (ver.  20)  desig- 
nates by  eyu.  TMs  true  personality,  the  proper  self  of  man,  is  the 
wife,  w!io,  in  the  natural  state,  appears  in  marriage  with  the  old 
man,  and,  in  intere&urse  with  him,  generates  sins,  the  end  of  which 
is  death  (vi.  21,  22).  But  in  the  death  of  the  mortal  Christ,  this 
old  man  is  dead  with  him  ;  and  as  the  individual  man  is  grafted  by 
faith  into  Christ,  his  old  man  dies,  by  whose  life  he  was  holden  un- 
der the  law.  As,  however,  with  the  death  of  Christ,  the  immortal 
■Saviour  of  the  world  also  arose,  even  so  with  the  death  of  the  old 
man,  the  new  man  becomes  living  ;  and  with  this,  the  Christ  in  us, 
the  proper  self  (the  ij6')  enters  upon  a  new  marriage,  from  which 
the  fruits  of  tbe  Spirit  are  bom.  But  here  it  might  be  asked,  whether 
such  a  distinction  of  the  self,  the  "  I,"  from  the  old  and  new  man 
has  warrant  from  other  passages  of  Scripture  ?  I  refer  with  regard 
to  this  question,  besides  the  explanation  already  given  at  Matth.  x. 
40,  to  the  following  illustration  of  Rom.  vii.  T,  etc.,  for  the  distinc- 
tion lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  passage  throughout ;  and  I  have 
only  to  refer  further  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  nature  of  which 
necessarily  leads  to  this  difference  ;  for  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  to  the 
old  man,  that  must  die ;  not  to  the  new,  for  this  is  sinless  ;  but  to  the 
personal  self,  who  is  the  bearer,  as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  new  man, 
and  through  whom  the  man  can  speak  of  Ms  old  and  his  new  man. 
In  the  reference,  however,  to  the  voftog,  law,  there  is  still  a  seeming 
inexactness  in  the  apostle's  statement  ;  but  this  is  inseparable  from 
the  use  of  similitudes,  since  the  thing  compared  can  never  entirely 
resemble  the  object  to  which  it  refers.  In  vera.  2  and  3,  which  con- 
tain the  similitude  itself  (ver.  1  expressing  the  thought  which  forms 
its  general  basis),  the  vofio^  is  only  the  marriage  law,  or  the  precept, 
that  the  woman  may  only  be  the  wife  of  one  man,  to  whom  she  be- 
longs. But  in  the  three  following  verses  (vera.  4^6),  vo/ioc  is  the 
law  generally,  and  in  fact  not  merely  the  ceremonial  law,  but  the 
law  in  every  expression  of  it,  and  thus  particularly  the  moral  law  ; 
wherefore  Paid's  statement  holds  good  for  all  times  and  every 
state  of  things,  because  the  moral  law  is  given  with  the  very  essence 
of  man. 

(Yer.  1.  comp,  upon  §  dyvoeire^  or  are  ye  ignorant,  the  passage 
vi.  3. — The  6  vdfw^  nvpisvst  tov  dv6p6-nov  expresses  the  general  thought, 
ftom  which  is  deduced,  ver.  2,  the  special  case  of  marriage  with  the 
precepts  relating  to  it.  The  thought  exactly  anawera  to  the  passage 
vi,  7.  Hence  dvOpuxog  need  not  be  explained  of  the  wife,  for  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  husband,  aa  it  is  also  of  the  slave.  Death 
makes  every  one  free  from  every  law.— Ver.  2.  °TTrav6go<;  signifies 
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i  to  the  power  of  the  hTisbaod,  according  to  IsTumb,  v,  29. 
»tiK  nng  ntfN  [comp.  Sirach  ix.  9,  xli,  21],— The  construction  Karijp- 
■pjTM  dwb  vofLov  is  peculiar.  The  verb  KaTopyeTadai  commonly  refers 
to  things,  especially  to  law,  but  not  to  persons.  Besides  this  pas- 
sage it  is  found  vii,  6,  and  Giilat.  v.  4,  used  in  the  same  way  =  iXev- 
eepovadai.  The  Chald.  ya  h^ii^  Eara  iv.  21,  23,  v.  5,  vi.  8,  is  used  in 
exactly  the  same  maimer,  for  which  the  LXX.  have  always  icara^eTv^ 
though  without  the  following  dno. — N<5/iof  dv3p6^  not  the  law,  which 
the  husband  gives,  the  imperitim  domesticum,  but  which  protects 
the  husband  in  his  right  over  the  wife,  and  determines  it.^ — ^Upon 
XprittaTi^bi  in  the  meaning  "  to  be,  to  be  called,"  comp.  at  Acts  xi. 
26. — TtveaBat  dvdpl  Erspo)  ==;  -ihi?  unKl;  n;h,  Deut,  xxiv.  2.) 

Ver.  4.— The  apostle  now  applies  this  comparison  by  represent- 
ing believers  themselves  as  dead  in  their  old  man,  and  thereby 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  law  (Acts  xv.  20),  so  that  freedom  is 
acquired  for  them  to  devote  themselves  to  another  husband,  even 
Christ  (2  Cor.  xi,  2).  But  the  death  of  the  faithful  in  the  old  man 
is  again,  as  vi.  2,  4,  6,  coimected  with  the  death  of  the  Redeemer, 
so  that  his  death  was  their  death,  and  did  not  merely  prefigure  it ; 
for  no  one  by  his  own  power  or  resolution  can  die  in  the  old  man, 
because  no  one  can  generate  the  new  man,  by  whose  birth  the  death 
of  the  old  is  conditioned.  Christ  is  therefore  the  living  type  both  of 
the  old  and  new  man  ;  of  the  old,  by  that  dadivua  TJjg  aapKog,  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  xiii,  4  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18),  which  was  in  him,  and 
because  he  bore  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  of  the  new,  by  the  power  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  which  filled  him.  From  this  spiritual  uniou, 
then,  spring  spiritual  fruits  (G-alat.  v.  22),  begotten  to  the  honour  of 
God,  According  to  this  representation,  it  is  clear  that  the  libera- 
tion from  the  law  must  not  be  an  act  of  self-will.  As  little  as  the 
wife  may  wantonly  separate  from  her  husband,  since  his  death  is 
requisite  for  her  liberation  ;  so  little  may  the  iju>  free  himself  from 
the  law,  as  long  as  the  old  man  is  living.  If  this  is  done,  therefore, 
as  is  always  the  case  where  a  mere  seeming  laith  prevails,  it  is  a 
spiritual  adultery,  the  lust  after  felse  freedom,  that  is,  licentiousness, 
lawlessness.  The  liberation  from  the  law  rightly  takes  place  only 
where  the  new  man  has  arisen  in  the  stead  of  the  old,  where,  there- 
fore, Christ  is  truly  living  in  the  man.  There  is  no  licentiousness, 
for  Christ  brings  with  him  the  strictest  law,  wherever  he  works  ; 
but  the  yoke  of  the  law  is  removed  by  that  love,  which  is  shed  forth 
into  the  hearts.  This  love  impels  to  do  more  than  the  law  requires, 
and  to  fulfil  every  act  with  purer  intention  than  the  most  threaten- 
ing law  can  demand.  For  Love  is  insatiable,  she  never  satisfies  her- 
Belf  and  the  Beloved  ;  she  bums  on,  till  with  her  fire  she  glows 
through  the  whole  heart  and  being,  and  has  sacrifled  her  aU  to  the 
Beloved.     In  this  manner  works  the  gospel  all  in  man  without  law 
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(iii.  21)  although  it  exacts  iiotMng  from  him,  but  only  promises  and 
gives  to  him.  But  because  it  gives  aU  of  grace,  aiid  even  loves  and 
blesses  enemies,  it  wins  the  inmost  self  of  man,  and  with  this 
aU  his  powers.  Ae  on  the  one  side,  however,  there  is  danger  lest  a 
man  liberate  himself  from  the  law,  and  persuade  himself  that  he 
has  faith  and  is  regenerate,  a  way  that  seduces  to  false  freedom ; 
so,  on  the  other  side,  there  threatens  a  danger  equally  great,  which 
leads  into  a  new,  and  indeed  still  more  galling  slavery,  than  the 
former.*  A  false  aeal  for  sanctifieation,  proceeding  from  vanity,  and 
striving  only  to  see  itself  speedily  perfected  in  an  image  of  its  own 
design,  often  fancies  that  the  slow  but  certain  way  of  sanctifying 
grace  in  Christ  does  not  lead  quick  enough  to  the  goal,  and  so  when 
the  life  in  grace  has  scarce  begun,  draws  back  again  under  the  law. 
What  Uod  in  man  baa  begun,  the  man  himself  (in  contradiction  to 
rhil.  i.  6  ;  Heb.  xii.  2)  would  complete  ;  he  will  not  become  blessed 
through  Christ,  but  with  and  beside  him  through  himself,  and  so 
destroys  the  delicate  work  of  the  new  man  in  him.  This  then,  is 
not  merely  to  wake  up  the  old  dead  man  again,  but  even  to  despise 
the  new  true  husband,  to  rate  lightly  his  power,  nay,  to  count  the 
biood  of  the  covenant  unholy,  and  to  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
Grace.  (Heb.  x.  29.)  Hence  it  is,  that  Paul  so  emphatically  warns 
the  Galatians,  who  had  entered  on  it,  from  this  dangeroiis  byway, 
(Qalat,  ii.  16,  etc,  iii.  3,  etc.)  And  yet  so  strong  is  the  temptation,  for 
precisely  the  more  earnest,  zealous  men,  to  fall  into  this  error,  that 
even  the  Apostle  Peter,  Barnabas,  and  others,  could  be  for  a  moment 
seduced  from  the  way  of  grace  !  (Gtalat.  ii.  12,  etc.)  Nay,  the  his- 
tory of  sects  shows  that  most  of  their  founders  made  use  of  a  self- 
willed  striving  after  sanctifieation  sa  their  motive-power  in  collect- 
ing their  followers,  and,  in  their  guidance  of  that  striving,  exer- 
cised often  a  frightful  spiritual  tyranny.  Therefore  the  Apostle 
Paul  teaches  the  true  middle  way,  which  in  the  conduct  of  this 
striving- equally  forbids  a  man  arbitrarily  to  loose  himself  from  the 
law,  and  again  to  subject  himself  to  it,  since  Christ  continues  to 
him  alike  the  Beginner  and  Mnislter  of  Faith.  (Heb.  xii.  2.)f  This 
completion,  however,  Christ,  of  course,  does  not  perfect  out  of  and 
without  the  man,  but  in  the  very  depth  of  his  own  self,  since  he 
takes  in  full  possession  the  noblest  thing  man  possesses,  even  hie 

*  Of  this  Luther  aaya,  coarsely  but  strikingly,  "Where  law  and  reason,  nnlte,  i.  e,, 
where  sophistry  aeeks  to  prove  ttiat  there  is  ealvaljon  only  in  the  law,  faith  has  there 
lost  hev  vii^in  purity." — [Leipz.  Ed.  yoi.  xi.  p.  83.) 

f  Of  the  oontasBt  between  true  anii  felse  righteoneness,  Luther  speaks  profoundly  in 
hie  espoaitiou  of  the  BStli  Psalm:  "Ttis  a  wondroas  thing;  wlioso  liath  no  sin  (because 
of  faith)  lie  feeleth  and  hath  it  (in  true  penitence  and  humihty) ;  and  whoao  hath  ain,  he 
feeleth  it  not,  and  hath  none"  (after  the  conceited  blindness  of  liia  heart).  And  at  the 
143d  Paalm :  "  Satan  is  such  a  dexterous  master  that  he  can  make  ovon  the  vary  heat 
works  (by  admixturo  of  conceit]  the  very  greatest  sins." 
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